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APPENDIX A 


ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES IN NATIONAL LIFE 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt.. 
Barrister-at-LXw, M L. A. 

I consider it a proud privilege to be invited 
to address the Convocation of your great University, 
and I thank you sincerely for the honour which 
you have bestowed on me. Your University cannot 
claim a long history bearing marks of the toil of 
generations but within the short period of its exist- 
ence it has secured a fame and a reputation peculiar 
to itself which have justly won for it an abiding 
place in the hearts of millions of our countrymen. 

Yours is a great seat of learning that has sprung 
into life amidst surroundings which remind us of all 
that is best in Indian civilizatidfi. Your renowned 
city was the metropolis of a Philosopher-King 
of the Upanishadic Age and the home of Parsva- 
natha, the celebrated Tirthankara of the Jainas. 

It stands in the vicinity of the holy steps where 
Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, where 
Sankaracharyya distinguished himself in Dialectics 
and Philosophy, where Tulsidas wrote his immortal 
songs, and where Sree Chaitanya distributed the 
nectar of divih^ love to high and low. Indeed, 
thgit great son of India whose name will for ever 
be enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen, not 
only as the most.illustrious of your founders but 
also as one of the makers of New India, could not 
have selected a more appropriate site for the Hindu 
University of Hindusthan. May your University 
produce 'sages like Silabhadra and ardent mission- 
aries like Dipankara who made this country the 
. intellectual centre of the East and canied the torch 
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of Indian civilization beyond the heights of the 
Himalayas and across the shores of the Southern 
Seas ! Advancing years have now left their mark 
on the health of Pandit Malaviya, and I voice the 
sentiments of all sectioi^s of Indians throughout the 
country when I pray that he may yet be spared for 
a long number of years to see the ever- increasing 
development of his beloved University as an active 
and progressive seat of learning dedicated to the 
service of the nation. The present distinguished 
occupant of the office of Vice-Chancellor commands 
universal respect and confidence and the destinies 
of this University could not have been entrusted 
to a worthier person, whether from this country or 
from abroad. 

I shall not attempt to analyse in detail the 
activities of your University but 1 must pay my 
tribute to the solid progress you have made in 
diverse branches of knowledge, literary, philosophi- 
cal, scientific and technical. Scholars have flocked 
to your portals from distant parts of India, attracted 
by the richness and variety of facilities offered by 
you. The reputation of some of your departments, 
specially in the domain of science and engineering, 
has gone far beyond the limits of this province. If 
large and generous benefactions liave enabled you 
to erect imposing and commodious buildings which 
have helped to create a beautiful city of your own, 
you have also been able to attract to your halls * a 
long line of devoted teachers who have considered it 
their sacred duty to dedicate themselves to the cause 
of knowledge. I know financial difficulties have 
often been a matter of deep anxiety to the authori- 
ties of the University, and it is all the greater reason 
that one should gratefully acjcnowle^ge the spirit of 
sacrifice that has animated the members of your ^taff 
who have cheerfully carried on fheir work, often in 
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spite of great financial uncertainties. 1 hope the State 
will do its 6bv?ou3 duty towards this great national 
institution and^ by giving you the necessary financial 
relief, will enable you to march along, with vigour 
and courage, pn the path of progress and expansion. 

Your University has paid and will pay due 
homage to the cause of spread of knc a ledge in 
its diverse branches but I would also ask you to 
fulfil in an abundant measure your obligations 
for the revival of the glory of Uiiidu culture and 
civilization, not from a narrow or bigoted point of 
view but for strengthening the very root oi national- 
ism in this country. In this great land of ours 
where twenty-eight crores of Hindus live, the 
word Hindu sometimes stinks in the nostrils of 
many a son of India. A re-orienlation of Hindu 
culture and ideals, of which your present Vice- 
Chancellor is one of the ablest exponents, will not 
only help to bring back to India ^at political freedom 
which she has lost but will also raise the soul of 
mankind throughout the earth to a higher level of 
thought and action. 

As a University you have a great role to play in 
re-shaping the destinies of the people of your 
country. We must bear in mind the cardinal 
principle that we want to see developed and trained 
through education the whole nature of oyr olumni , 
intellectual, mcfral and physical, not merely for 
the purpose of qualifying for anj’' special calling 
but to brii*ig up good citizens, useful members of 
society, men, trme and fearless, capable of bearing 
their part with credit in public and private life. 
Such University-trained men are needed in rich 
abundance in India today. 

Interested persons often try to raise a controversy 
abqut the relative cfaims of elementary education 
and higher education in India, forgetting the fact 
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that the University expresses the corporate longing 
of the people for the higher things of the spirit. 
As University men we v^ant that elementary 
education should spread from one part of the 
country to the other and that provision should 
be made for this purpose in a liberal and unstinted 
manner. Indeed, the failure of Government, which 
has remained in dominant authority in India for 
more than a century and a half, to discharge this 
obligation, is regarded as one of the black spots 
in its administration. Let us not, however, forget 
that eminent thinkers in countries where elementary 
education is both free and compulsory have felt 
that such an instruction, unless crowned by some- 
thing which is higher, is not only barren but may 
even be dangerous. It is not enough to teach 
our democracy to read unless we also teach it 
to think. It is the ignorant and unthinking mind, 
with its trivialities, 4ts uncertainties, and its clouded 
vision, from which we have most to fear. 

Another class of critics in our country often 
advocates curtailment of University education in 
view of the increasing acuteness of the problem 
of unemployment. The Universities of India have 
on their rolls a little over one lakh of students, 
which constitute an insignificant proportion of 
India’s population of thirty-five crores. It is not 
feasible for the University to find employment for 
all its alumni, although the University should do 
all it can to establish close contact with those 

c 

men and institutions that control the fields of 
commerce, business and industry. These must 
know and understand one another and work in 
harmony for the larger welfare of the community. 
It is indeed one of the primary duties of the State, 
more than that oh anybody else, to solve .the 
problem of unemployment. In a country such as 
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ours, where so much still remains to be done, where 
more than thirty crores of people are still illiterate 
and the task of spreading the light of knowledge 
alone may occupy the energy of tens of thousands 
of educated youths, where raw materials stiil remain 
in perpetual abundance and are often at the mercy 
of exploiters and adventurers, where industrial 
expansion absorbing the valued services of 
thousands of skilled technicians yet receives only 
half-hearted recognition from the State, where the 
vital agencies of national defence such as the army, 
the navy and the air-force have yet to expancl 
on an all-India basis, thrown open to all classes 
of people, free from artificial restrictions — in a 
country such as ours it is amazing thai unemploy- 
ment should stare ardent educated Indian youths 
in the face and thaj. unpaiiiotic demands should be 
made for arbitrary restriction of higher education. 
It is true that no country canTiave a truly national 
system of education unless it enjoys the blessings 
of freedom. But let the Universities within their 
limited sphere do their duty with courage and fore- 
sight and so readjust and reorganise their courses 
of study that they may worthily meet the jnanifold 
requirements of our country in diverse fields of 
public service, social, industrial, economic and 
political. 

An important subject to which I should like 
to refer is the progress of science and industry in 
this country. Faced as we anti with international 
conflicts gf gigantic proportions, it does not require 
much imagination to see that the scientific and 
industrial development of a country is essential 
not only for its prosperity but also for its very exist- 
ence. In tl^is sphere the Universities in advanced 
countries, backed by liberal and active support 
from their Governments^ have played a vital 
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part. The industrial development of a country is, 
however, conditioned not only by research but also 
by the all-important questions, of finance and 
national policy. In Germany, as is well-known, 
the intimate co-operation^ between G©vernment, 
the Universities and the industrial organisations 
resulted in a very rapid development, although the 
industrial revolution came to that country consider- 
ably later than in Great Britain. Both in Japan 
and in Soviet Russia, it is the driving force of 
Government, mobilising and co-ordinating all 
ther esources of the countries, that has led to 
their phenomenal industrial progress in recent 
years. 

In this country, by contrast, we have a tragic 
story to tell. The Universities and the indus- 
trialists with their limited means* have been plough- 
ing practically lonely* furrows. The University 
laboratories, particularly, have worked under great 
handicaps, which have been only partially 
lightened by the generous donations of a few 
benefactors. It is absolutely clear that unless the 
Government of the country pursues a settled and 
irrevocable policy of industrialisation and adopts 
co-ordinated measures for the furtherance of 
this object, industrial progress in this country 

can at best’ be only fitful. 1 he danger of this 

• ♦ 

industrial backwardness does not require any 
emphasis today. Even the Famine .Commission 
of 1 880 recognisedf that the problem of the dreadful 
poverty of the Indian people could iiot Ije tackled 
by improvement in agriculture alone, but required 
also the improvement of industries- The War of 
1914-18 again threw into relief the pathetic 
industrial helplessness of India and the Indian 
Industrial Commission was appointed in 1916 Jo 
make remedial recommendations. But this Com- 
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mission was sp<®cifically debarred from entering 
into the question of tariffs or any other aspect of 
the fiscal policy .of the Government of India. 

The part of Hamlet must be totally omitted/' 
Sir Frederick Nicholson honestly declared in his 
statement to the Commission. The Commission, 
nevertheless, made some fairly comprehensive 
recommendations within the province allotted to it. 
Although the able minute given separately by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya showed 'hat 
even these fell short of public expectation and had 
some serious defects, there was no indication th;^t 
they were going to be implemented by Govern- 
ment. A series of conferences met but the situa- 
tion remained practically where it had been. It was 
indeed clear that Government had no heart in 
a policy of industrialisation, and it has required the 
war of 1939 to quicken Government again to some 
semblance of action. The Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which was long overdue, has 
been set up with a grant of Rs- 5 lakhs, which is all 
too meagre for research in Government laboratories 
and the Unversities. The corresponding orga- 
nisation in Great Britain was set up in 1916 
and it now enjoys an annual grant of a 
crore of rupees. Elven the National Researcli 
Council in Canada, which has a popula4:ion of only 
a crore and^ a* quarter, has got an annual grant 
of about 13 lakhs of rupees from its Government. 

It is not yet clear whether Government, in 
the midst of • this deepening crisis, still realises 
that the industrialisation of India is the sine 
qua non for the safety of India, that the rejection 
of a full-fledged policy of industrialisation would 
be tantamoeyit to a betrayal of the people of 
this country. Our Universirtes have their brains, 
their laboratories and their workshops, and in a very 
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large measure they can deliver the goods. Benares 
has. amply demonstrated this in her own limited 
sphere. But where is the evidence that Government 
is eager or even prepared to mobilise these 
resources for a policy of industrialisafion, which, 
in order to be effective, must not be confined to 
munitions industries alone but to all heavy and 
light industries necessary both in peace and in 
war ? Are we sure that the Eastern Group 
Conference will assist this all-round indus- 
trialisation of India ? Or is India going to supply 
chiefly the raw materials, and perhaps steel, for 
industries to be built up in countries other 
than India ? And is this going to be done in 
the name of rationalisation and co-ordination of 
war effort ? The other day the leader of an 
important delegation to this Conference suggested, 
with reference to the aircraft industry, that since 
it was already developed in Australia, the best 
rationalisation of war effort would be effected 
by the expansion of that industry in Australia 
and not so much by creation of aircraft indus- 
tries de novo. There is a genuine apprehension 
that tjhe industrialisation of India may 
still be prevented by vested interests and by 
the inertia of the old policj^. Great things can 
yet be achieved if only the Government of India 
would realise the danger of adhering to the policy 
'of retaining India as only a market fgr manufac- 
tured goods, of exploiting her raw materials for 
the benefit of foreign capital, and*^ of regarding 
Indians as only hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. If Government, the Universities 
and the industrial organisations are made to 
participate in a national policy of intensive 
industrialisation, none *can resist the early attain- 
ment of India's economic fleedom. Deputation of a 
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few hundred Indiana for training in British factories 
can hardly meet our needs and aspirations. 

If the State policy hitherto pursued has hamper- 
ed industrial progress on rational lines consistent 
with our va^t resources and national requirements, 
there is another direction in which much fuller 
co-operation is possible, and is indeed essential, 
between the State and the Indian Universities, and 
this relates to the preparation of our youths for 
efficient and adequate military training in accord- 
ance with the needs of modern warfare. It is not 
for me to stress here the history of the control of* 
the Indianisation of the so-called Indian army. But 
I believe there is none today who will deny that the 
policy of keeping Indians unarmed and unprepared 
for national defence has not only put this country 
in a highly perilous state but has practically emas- 
culated the manhood of India. Indian Universities 
should demand with one voice provision for com- 
pulsory military training fully related to mechanised 
warfare. The existing arrangements for the Uni- 
versity Training Corps constitute a most niggardly 
acknowledgment of the rights of the Indian youth. 
Only the other day one of the able representatives 
of your province in the Council of State ra*ised the 
question of reorganising the University Training 
Corps as mechanised units. The characteristic 
reply of the •Defence Department was heart-felt 
sympathy ” with the proposal but great practical 
difficulties*” *in accepting it. 

* It is not wetnt of funds or want of resources 
that constitutes the stumbling block. Such 
difficulties are not insuperable. It is the absence 
of the will, it is that old deep-rooted distrust 
and Apprehension of possible repercussions, that 
stand in the* way 'of taking effective steps for 
militarising the youth of India. \^hat has England 
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not done for her own sake in her home territory since 
1939 ? Are not stupendous difficulties melting 
away before the call of national service and 
solidarity? Today the European war threatens the 
destruction of civilization itself. ’Whjatever the 
merits or demerits of the respective combatants, 
philosophy, logic or reason will not weigh with any 
of them at a time when moral forces have almost 
ceased to function, and that Power will be the 
ultimate victor which has at its disposal the largest 
supply of brain-power and those forces of defence 
and offence which the knowledge and skill of 
man can invent. We are repeatedly told that 
India may become a part of the war zone sooner 
than many of us expect. If that be so, it is 
essential that the defence of India against foreign 
aggression and from internal chaos should be 
well-organised and broad-based *on gigantic efforts 
of Indians themselves. Some progress has been 
made recently but we are satisHed neither with 
the extent of the arrangements nor, what is more 
vital, with the policy behind them. The Indian 
Universities should within their limited sphere be 
taken into full confidence and the youth of India 
should be thoroughly trained to defend their hearth 
and home just as the children of every free country 
claim to do. 

A good deal of confusion prevails^ today about 
the ethical doctrine of Ahimsa. There is no doubt 
Ahimsa is one of the cardinal virtues taught by 
Indian thinkers of all denominations throughout the 
ages. “ Dharma " consists in .4 himsa,* proclaims 
the Mahabharata : 

Ahimsa lafzshano Dharma 
Iti dharmavido viduh. 

“ Ahimsa confers' immortality,” declares the 
Code of Manu. The doctrine of Ahimsa is ^ 
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necessary corollary to the Hindu belief that the 
supreme spirit pervades the universe (Sawom 
Brahmamidam jagat), that everything is strung on 
the Blessed Lord as rows of gems upon a thread 
{Sarvamidam protam suite manigana iva), amd that 
welfare of all beings (Sarvabhutahita) is a sagred 
duty, Ahimsa doubtless implies abstention from 
selfish and aggressive violence. But does it signify 
inertia and p>acifism under all circumstances ? Did 
not Sree Ramachandra, so kind to righteous men 
and women, including even Nishadas and Savara^, 
wage a war to punish the arrogant ev^il-doer who 
insulted womanhood and violated the sanctity of the 
peaceful hermitage ? Were not " Panchajanyasy a 
nirghosho Gandivasya cha nisvanah " meant to 
strike terror into the hearts of those whose pride 
and conceit would • not allow them to do justice 
and repair wrongs ? Did not Sree Chailanya roar 
like Narasimha to restrain the bigot and the oppres- 
sor ? Did not the great Asoka himself lay as 
much stress on Parahrama (prowess) as on Ahimsa 
and declare in one of his Rock Edicts that there 
was a limit to his forbearance.^ “ Should any one 
do him wrong, that must be borne with by His 
Sacred Majesty so jar as it can possibly be borne 
with." Even Buddhist theologians prescribed con- 
dign punishment for treachery and miscbief-making, 
typified by the career of De vadatta . Readers of the 
Chachnama jieed not be told what pusillanimity 
masquerading as religious quietism may do to 
endarger.the Kfe and liberty of a people and destroy 
its morale. 

If 1 have understood the history of my country 
suright, a pacifism that refuses to take up arms 
against injustice and makes one a passive spectator 
of oppression and aggression, does not represent 
the real teachios of India. Let us not forget 
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that valour was greatly esteemed by the sages 
and free rulers of India in olden times. When 
valour languished, the entire polity weakened. 
When the sword and the book of knowledge kept 
together, justice, equity alid liberty ruled the aflFairs 
of the State. We want to see the reappearance 
of the ancient spirit of valour tempered with 
a spiritual wisdom consistent with our genius 
and present needs, which alone can recover 
civilization out of the chaotic condition of the 
^modern age. 

We live in an age when the need of Para\ramay 
ceaseless exertion, courage and valour, in all 
spheres of activity affecting the public weal, 
is more imperative than ever. The menace of 
invasion from without is within the bounds of 
possibility. Disruptive forces * are at v/ork within 
the country itself. A nation can only save itself 
by its own energy. But energy and strength 
hardly come to a people that does not 
enjoy the blessings of unity and freedom. 
Unity need not imply uniformity in every respect. 
In a country like India, with its huge extent, 
teeming population and diverse culture, a dull 
uniformity is not to be encouraged. India 
is traditionally a land of village republics, 
and local autonomy has had , rnany noble 
champions whose, patriotism and public spirit are 
beyond question. But accentuation -of dififerences 
cannot make for “strength. A divided India was 
always a prey to the foreign invade*^ from the 
days of Alexander and Mahmud of Ghazni to those 
of Vasco da Gama, Dupleix and Clive. There 
is much disharmony and disunity in India .today. 
Communal diflFerences have taken Siuch an acute 
turn that fantastic claims for the vivisection of dur 
Motherland are widely . asserted backed by tacit 



encouragement of 'he powers that rule the destinies 
of India today. 

Political and social justice requires, not 
the disintegration of a country and destruction 
or humiliation of a clas^ which shows initiative, 
intelligence and drive, but equality of opportunity’ 
for all, genuine freedom for self -fulfilmeht, 
in which all men irrespective of caste or creed 
may share. Slavery withered in the atmosphere 
of England when Catholic and Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon and Jew, Northumbrian and Kentishman 
obtained equal citizenship. Can freedom flourish* 
where religious and racial groups are encouraged to 
clamour for separate existence as segregated com- 
munities, and majorities are set up by Statute 
unalterable by an appeal to the ' general body of 
citizens? We have^to sv/ecp away the cobwebs of 
mistrust and the miasma of hatred if India is to 
fulfil her destiny and play her part worthily in the 
Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

We are passing through momentous times and, 
situated as we are, we know not what the future 
has in store for us. There are obvious limitations 
within which the Universities of a country sych as 
ours have to function. At this critical period in 
the history of India it is our duty, first and foremost, 
to give that training to our youths which will fit 
them to uphdldT, with dignity and courage, with 
faith and fervour, the flag of Indian liberty. 
Let the Universities hold aloft the. torch of learning 
and make tbeir students devoted to those 
subjects of study which will make them 
useful citizens and amply widen their horizon. 
Let our students become physically strong and 
morally unbreakable, never forgetting the eternal 
teachings of our great masters* that , even when the 
body of man is chained, his soul may still remain 
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free and unconquered. Let Benares bring together 
twenty-eight crores of Hindus, not for the purpose of 
oppressing the weak and the depressed, but for 
uniting the Indian people and laying the foundations 
of the spirit of that truQ democracy which signifies 
a Government of the people, for the people, 
by the people. Political subjection has not yet 
completely destroyed the soul of India, but the 
perennial truths of Indian religion and philosophy 
have to be saved from the clutches of fear and 
superstition which dominate the popular mind, and 
the hearts of all, the rich and the poor alike, have 
to be blended together so that love for truth, 
righteousness, justice and equality that constitute 
India’s great heritage may once again reign supreme. 

Today nations intoxicated with power claim to 
justify their international endeavours and actions, 
specially in relation to their conduct towards weaker 
countries which they desire to dominate, on 
self-deceptive grounds of either God- gifted trustee- 
ship or of elevation to a higher level of thought 
and achievement. Let us declare without fear and 
hesitation that to us justice and liberty as propound- 
ed by them are meaningless if they do not include 
their willingness to do justice to and honour the 
liberty of other men and other nations. It is not 
so much what our students learn, not so much what 
they know, as what they are, which should concern 
us. Do they love liberty, love it so pfiuch that they 
will fight for it, for it and will accord it toothers 
as well as claim it for themselves ? Do they love 
their country, and not merely say they love it; 
do they love liberty and justice with a fervour 
that transcends their desire for ease and wealth and 
position ? Let us remember that nations live or die 
according to the character o( the people. Wealth, 
arms, munitions, disciplined armies and navies are 
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of splendid service, but the character of the people, 
the cheuracter into which the youth is growing, deter- 
mines the life or death of the nation. An Indian 
politician of repute, in answer to the question as 
to what would happen if England lost the war, 
observed the other day that God who has so long 
protected India would then have to protect both 
England and India. But we do not wish to treat 
the Almighty merely as a useful Palladium. 
Heaven helps only those who help themselves. 
History affords us examples of great peoples who 
fell but rose again out of a sheer determination to 
win back their lost freedom, without which they 
thought life was not worth living. “Liberty,” 
says Manu, the great Law-giver of our race, “ is 
happiness and dependence is misery. ” Sarvam 
paravasam duhkham, Sarvumatmavasam sulzham- 
Do we share the same feelings with equal intensity 
and devotion? With our ancient heritage, with the 
spirit of India still ennobling the mind of man, with 
our vast resources of man power and buried wealth, 
let a supreme effort be made by all classes of our 
people to organise themselves eflFectively for the 
liberation of our country, and in this task of mighty 
reconstruction let the trained youth of India heroi- 
cally play a conspicuous pctrt, not by mere surrender 
to emotions but tempered by a keen . sense of 
practical wisdotn and a thorough and efficient 
preparation, physical, moral and intellectual. 

Let us pledge ourselves, body, and soul, to the 
preservation of the noblest ideals of our race and 
culture and a life-long devotion to the cause of 
that enlightened liberty which a great seer has 
worshipped in words worthy to be written in gold, 

that will* remain engraved in the heeirt of mankind 

• • 

for qll ages to come : 

“ O Liberty, thou art* the god oj my idolatry f 
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Thou art the only deity that hatest bended h.nees. 
In thy Vast and unwalled temple^ beneath the 
roofless dome, star-gemmed and luminous with 
suns, thy worshippers stand erect! They do not 
cringe, or crawl, or bend their foreheads to the 
earth. The dust has never borne the impress of 
their lips. Upon thy altars mothers do not sacri- 
fice their babes, nor men their rights. Thou askest 
naught from man except the things that good men 
hate — the whip, the chain, the dungeon l^ey. 
Thou hast no popes, no priests, who stand between 
their fellow-men and thee. Thou carest not for 
foolish forms, or selfish prayers At thy sacred 
shrine hypocrisy does not bow, virtue does not 
tremble, superstition* s feeble tapers do not burn, 
but Reason holds aloft her inextinguishable torch 
whose holy light will one day flood the world/* * 


* Addrets delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, 1940, 



SOME FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY 

Db. Byamabra^ad Mookerjbe, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., 
Barrister-at-law, M.L.A. 


I deem it a great honour to be invited to 
deliver the Convocation Address of your University. 
It is true your University ranks as one of the 
younger seats o'^ learning in this country. Yet 
one cannot overlook the peculiar circumstances 
leading to your foundation which brought within 
your jurisdiction many institutions that have for 
a long number of years steadily contributed their 
share to the cause of educational progress. If 
your University has known only thirteen summers, 
its habitation in this historic city of Agra, whose 
ancient and mediaeval associations are indeed 
unforgettable, gives you a dignity and a prominence 
which have a value all their own. The sacred river 
which glides past the battlements of your city 
carries our memory back to the heroic age of 
India, to the days of the Mahabharata and 'even 
to that of the Rig-Veda itself. The ancient 
castle of the city figured in the qasidas of the 
Ghaznavid period. The noble town which grew 
round it flourished under the fostering care of 
the greatest (5f the Great Moguls who founded 
the famous fort of cut red stofie, the like ol 
which those* who* had travelled over the world in 
the days of his son, could not point out. But it 
was left to his famous grandson to adorn the city 
with its brightest of ornaments — one of the seven 
wonders of the world — a crowning tribute in 
marble to India’s womanhood. The land round 

• • • 
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the Taj was also the birthplace of Faizi and Abul 
Fazl. For years it was the residence of Tansen 
and the resting place of many an eminent person- 
age of the Mogul Period. A University founded 
in a city with such ^noble associations has a 
responsibility to the Motherland which needs no 
emphasis. 

The last twenty years have witnessed the 
creation of several unitary teaching and residential 
Universities in different parts of India and admir- 
able work is being done in many of them to 
advance the cause of higher education and research. 
The main feature of your University must, how-ever, 
continue to be of the affiliating type, and while 
the colleges should be encouraged to carry on 
undergraduate teaching work in the various facul- 
ties, I w'ould earnestly plead that you should 
organise in full co-operation with one another 
important schemes of original research consistent 
with the requirements of your province. They 
should embrace each of the great fields of human 
thought and achievement. It should be possible 
to develop the scheme in such a manner as 
to avoid duplication of work and permit a fair 
distribution of subjects in accordance wdth the 
conditions and circumstances of your institutions. 
I am w-ell' aware that such a scheme will need 
for its materialisation very large resources in 
the w’ay of apparatus, libraries, laboratories and 
museums, w hich are all indispensable to modern 
higher education as elaborate costly ^lachines are 
to modern industry. As higher education in every 
part of the civilised world is financed generously, 
if not lavishly, by the State, you must appeal to 
Government for increased grants^ to enable you 
to discharge your rOain function. It is my .firm 
conviction that, with ‘ the resources of the aiffi- 



liated colleges properly organised and stimulated, 
your University can secure the assistance of the 
instructing staff and scholars who w^ould be 
willing to devote themselves whole-heartedly to the 
sacred cause of advancement of the bounds of 
knowledge. 

Universities in British India owed their 
foundation mainly to a desire on the part of the 
authorities to secure the loyal services of admini- 
strators and service-holders who could keep going 
the complex machinery of a bureaucratic Oovern- 
ment in an orderly and efficient manner. There 
was also the idea of spreading in a conquered 
territory, through the agency of the Universities, a 
system of Western education which in those days 
of benevolent despotism was regarded by the rulers 
as a path of duty and the sure means of elevating 
India to w'hat they thought to be a higher standard 
of life. Universities were not established as seats 
of learning nor was education attempted to 
be organised for the highest development of 
Indian culture and civilization. Nearly half 
a century after the establishment of the first 
University in India, the ideal of a teaching 
University where scholars might meet for the 
dissemination and advancement of knowdedge was 
first formulated. But the general sysem*of educa- 
tion was not even then closely linked up with 
those essential, problems w'hich called for early 
fulfilment, so that India might rea^di her destiny 
through education and regain her supremacy in 
the domain of culture and enlightenment as also 
in the social, economic and political spheres of 
activity. 

While I shay be the last person to minimise the 
valu£ and importance of the vtork which Indian 
Universities have done to atJyance educational pro- 



gt^ss in this country, to spread wholesome ideas 
among the people, to widen the outlook of millions 
of men, to instil in their minds fundamental ideas 
of progress and liberty, and to rouse the national 
consciousness of the .citizens, I shall yet say 
that the time has come when a re-orientation of 
University education is urgently called for in order 
to suit the changing conditions of our country. 
Our Universities should no longer continue to be 
regarded principally as training grounds for the 
professions and services. The professions are 
overcrowded and recruitment to public services 
is now' based on a variety of considerations where 
merit does not always play the most prominent part. 

The colleges should provide at the base what 
has been known for generations as a sound 
liberal education that is catholic, expansive, free 
from narrowness and bigotry in ideas or doctrines, 
appropriate for a broad and enlightened mind. 
That education should be imparted through the 
medium of our own languages. The acceptance of 
this principle may raise initial difficulties b\it such 
difficulties have been overcome in free countries 
and India must also face and surmount them. In 
Eire, the Irish language, once said to be unsuited 
to the needs of modern civilisation, has been 
introduced with success. This is of fundamental 
value in the true building up of national life. It 
is more than a mere means of communicating 
ideas : it is the expression of the national spirit. 
The other day a vigorous attack was launched on the 
Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language 
and literature of some of the countries over which 
Hitler holds his sway today. The critic rightly 
expressed his abhorrence of what constitutes a 
death-blow to the culture of ‘ those countries. . In 
India also, for more than a century, education 
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imparted through the medium of a foreign 
language has unduly dominated its academic 
life and it has now produced a class of men 
who are unconsciously so de-nationalised that 
any far-reaching proposal for the recognition 
of the Indian languages as the vehicle of teaching 
and examination up to the highest University 
stage is either ridiculed as iru possible or 
branded as reactionary. But I plead earnestly 
for the acceptance of this fundamental principle 
not on account of any blind adherence to things 
that I claim as my own but out of a firm convic- 
tion that the fullest development of the mind of a 
learner is possible only by this natural approach 
and also that by this process alone can there be a 
great revival of the glory and richness of the 
Indian languages. . 

A problem that has presented diflBculties in 
India but which to my mind is certainly avoidable 
relates to the recognition of different Indian lan- 
guages by the Universities. In my Universityj, 
elaborate provisions have been in existence for 
more than thirty years for the recognition of all 
the important Indian languages. At the post- 
Matriculation stage, a candidate coming from out- 
side Bengal is encouraged to offer his own mother- 
tongue at bis examination. Important Indian 
languages other than Bengali have been included 
for the M-Ar Examination also. At the Matricu- 
lation stage, non-Bengalees are, not compelled to 
accept Bengalpas the medium of tiieir examination. 
Hindi, Urdu and Assamese are recognised as media 
along with Bengali and liave been given the same 
importance as the language of the province itself. 
Others are aih>wed the option to offer English as 
their medium. I do believe \hat the question of 
the study of importantT Indian languages should 
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not present any difficulty whatsoever in any Indian 
U niversityji only if we remember the cardinal point 
that, in whichever corner of the vast country we 
might reside, we are bound to one another by ties 
of brotherhood and comradeship, and hi generally 
helping one another in the field of education, we are 
but strengthening the foundation of that great 
Indian nationhood, the full attainment of 
which has been the dream of generations 
of Indians irrespective of caste, creed or 

community. 

€ 

While I plead for the due recognition of our own 
languages, I recognise that English should remain 
a compulsory second-language and that it should 
be taught to all, mainly for the purpose of a correct 
expression of ideas and assimilation of knowledge to 
be gathered from books written in that great lan- 
guage. Provision should also be made for the 
study of other important languages, both Eastern 
and Western. 

A thorough examination of the syllabuses and 
the courses of study, not from the standpoint of 
any one individual subject but in the light of the 
requirements of the entire educational structure, 
is also called for. We are pressed by our expert 
advisers, each speaking with unconcealed loyalty to 
his own special subject, to store tbe^ minds of our 
youths wdth knov^ledge. But what is sometimes 
forgotten is that the capacity of their minds is 
limited and knowledge that would be useless or 
superfluous in after-life must make ’room for that 
which is necessary and useful. Well did a 
distinguished scholar once observe that w^e shall not 
be able to apply our stock of knowledge with that 
readiness w'hich the exigencies of lif^i demand, if 
our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged 
lumber-room. 



We have, therefore, to keep in mind the need for 
a liberal and useful education, on which will be raided 
the superstructure of such departments of study as 
will produce men and women trained in diverse 
branches of 'knowledge, theoretical and practical, 
which will make them fit persons in the service 
of the nation. The question has been and will be 
how far and how best we can combine educaiic ji, 
that is, the bringing out of the faculties with 
instruction, that is, the imparting of valuable 
knowledge. If we can induce the right mood, 
achievement of the purpose will not be difficult. 
Each University should adequately reflect the 
peculiar needs of the country and the area it 
specially serves and should produce men who will 
not add further to the waste of human materials 
but possess both knQwledge and culture so as to be 
absorbed in worthy occupations. To put it differ- 
ently, we can say that true education should 
include the local idea, the national idea and tlie 
international idea. 

A problem that has recently agitated the minds 
of persons interested in education relates to the 
relationship of students w’ith colleges and Univer- 
sities. In our country, from time immemorial, 
the teacher and the student stood in the same 
relationship as,did a father and bis son.* In modern 
days, the atmosphere in educational institutir)ns 
does not alw*ays lead to the formation of a healthy 
socyal life between the teacher tind the student. 
This is ajl tlfe more conspicuous in non-resi- 
dential institutions where opportunities for mutual 
contact are necessarily limited. The situation 
often becomes eml^arrassing to educational authori- 
ties when ex^jiting political questions agitate 
the minds of students and directly influence their 
conduct within the colleges, although the autbori- 
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ties have uo responsibility whatsoever for such 
situations or developments. My intimate associa- 
tion with the student community makes me assert 
unhesitatingly that we should miss no opportunities 
of discussing with them ^11 those problems that 
agitate their minds, even though they may have no 
direct connection with their academic work. This 
close association and frank exchange of ideas soon 
melt away feelings of shyness and aloofness from 
their minds, and whatever their ultimate view- 
point, it creates an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence whose value cannot be over-estimated. 

Unfortunate disturbances^ such as strikes and 
noisy demonstrations, are becoming a common 
feature in educational institutions and this tendency 
should be discouraged in the interest of all con- 
cerned. If the controversy -relates to a matter 
affecting the internal affairs of an institution and 
cannot be amicably solved by the college itself, 
the final decision should be left to a representative 
University Board. I see no reason why the 
University Regulations should not make the 
decision of such a body binding on the parties 
concerned. I know this interference on the part 
of the University may not always be wel- 
comed by all educational institutions. But let me 
inipress upon them that I would gladly accept, 
first and foremost, any satisfactory solution by the 
college itself without interference f,rom anybody 
else. If this is«> not possible, I would much 
rather leave the decision in the^ hands of an 
impartial body of academic men than permit the 
disturbance to spread and be exploited by persons 
who may be least concerned wj-th the welfare of 
the institution or of the students affected. 

As regards disturbances due to extraneous 
reasons, I would beg of the students not to make the 
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educational institutions the forum for expressing 
their disapproval of questions of public policy which 
might deeply stir their minds. I am not one of 
those who favour University students remaining 
aloof from tBe burning questions of the day. I 
would not, however, like them to be engrossed ip 
party politics, for I believe they should maintain 
their independence of outlook and zealously cultivate 
that spirit of clear and critical tiiinking, that free 
pow'er of reasoning, which should he their main 
asset as they enter upon public life on the , 
completion of their educational career. But 
nothing should prevent them from an active 
study and discussion of all important political 
questions of the day, and even, should they so 
desire, sympathising with particular schools of 
thought which they individually or collectively 
might choose to support. With good-will and 
understanding on both sides the University 
and College Unions should prove a healthy 
training ground for future citizenship. Frankly 
speaking, occasional outbursts of youthful feel- 
ings should not worry educalional administrators. 
But when they are allowed to interfere wiUi the 
regular routine of academic work, or create dead- 
locks on issues, small and insignificant, they become 
a disease which, if unchecked, will destroy the very 
foundation of that strong disciplined character 
which must b^; an essential possession of all young 
men and women anxious to dedicate their lives to 
the cau®e of^theiv country’s liberty. 

I have noticed recently a notification issued by a 
Provincial Government laying down severe penalties 
for the maintenance of discipline amongst students. 
One threat held out is that such students as may 
come under the purview of the order w ill be debarred 
from Government service. * .To my mind, threats of 
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punitive action will defeat the very object which the 
authors of the order themselves allege to have in 
view. Besides, this particular threat is an idle one. 
For today admission to public services is con- 
trolled by various non-academic considerations and 
in any case it absorbs only a fraction of University- 
trained youths. Again, no words can be too strong 
to condemn any policy of espionage which 
encourages secret reports of the activities of the 
students to be supplied by the teachers themselves. 
Any attempted transformation of the free and 
sacred temple of learning into a branch of the 
Intelligence Department is a sure method of 
destroying the soul of- India’s manhood. 

Enforced discipline such as these processes 
imply must make room for discipline from within. 
Modern psychology tells us that the mind of man 
cannot be built up by superimposed ideas and in- 
structions without regard to its own living impulses. 
We shall be untrue to our work as teachers and 
administrators if we fail to make the right appeal to 
the student community and make them realise that 
the maintenance of sound discipline in educational 
institutions is a duty not cast on ofificers and 
teachers alone but must readily be shared by the 
students themselves. The mass student-mind is 
sound and pure. In every country, the youth adores 
the spirit of patriotism. The time of youth is the 
time for initiative and enthusiasm, for that disregard 
of consequence^which makes men willing to under- 
take great things, the time when a man can do 
great things that the mass of men cannot believe to 
be possible. " Adore enthusiasm,” says Mazzini, 
“ worship the dreams of the virgin soul» and the 
visions of early youth, for they are. the perfume of 
Paradise, which the soul preserves in issuing from 
the hands of the Creator.” Ip a subject country 
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such as ours, the patriotic impulses of youth are apt 
to be all the more fervent and outapoken, and it will 
be the height of folly if thoughts and ideals that 
vibrate their mirds and make them feel restless 
are not fully appreciated^ by us. The academic 
atmosphere can retain its sanctity and freedom, 
only with the loyal assistance of the students. We 
must do all that lies in our power to awaken them 
to the realisation that national problems have not 
been solved in other countries, and cannot be solved 
in India, by such childish methods as students’ 
strikes and demonstrations within the colleges, that 
the best way of helping to cope with a national 
crisis that faces India today is for them to combine 
with the Universities in securing for themselves 
better education and better preparation for life. 

I’or us wbo are responsible for shaping the 
policy of the Universities it would be well to 
remember the prophetic words of a great thinker 
that it would be a most deplorable thing to make 
the price of education for our youths the surrender 
of the years of the greatest initiative and enthu- 
siasm and of the hope and capacity for great deeds 
to rigid surveillance or to the work of acquisition 
alone. Let us keep our students at work getting 
knowledge out of books but not while the enthu- 
siasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of 
doing things i^ being gradually lost. Learning 
itself is not always of the greatest value. The 
man who is made is the great thin|[ and the work 
of doing is the great thing in the man. But it is 
not the man alone that the University is to make. 
Let us teach our students and let us ourselves 
demonstrate that no man lives to himself, that no 
task can be more patriotic than that of binding the 
whole community together by common association 
and aspirations. The objept of education is not 
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fche construction of a single man who dies and 
is .forgotten . Benefits to the community, to the 
nation, to civilization, are all that are of value, and 
the production of the individual man whose iii- 
fluende shall live for ever^in the weal of humanity — 
that is the great object of every University. Let 
us lift up the mass of our countrymen from hard 
conditions of poverty and ignorance and let us 
produce the individual man framed and trained in 
our Universities who will worthily participate 
in that majestic progress. All our students 
may not become very learned, all may not even 
go very deeply into any one subject. But what 
is our education worth if we have not been 
able to push back their horizons, to remove 
their vision from the little concrete objects that fill 
a narrow and isolated life and to make them realise, 
however vaguely, the existence of a vast field of 
human life and interest, of history and science, 
of achievement and failure, of examples and warn- 
ings outside of themselves, beyond the period of 
their lives and even the limits of their province and 
country ? 

The need of a broad outlook and a clear vision 
was never so imperative as at the present moment. 
We meet in a time of storm and stress. Kings 
and crowns are tumbling down and countries that 
have long been the citadels of free'dom are today 
the ruthless victims of superior force. India appre- 
ciates, more perhaps than any other country, what 
it is for a people to lose their . political power 
and independence. Battling nations and warring 
ideologies contend for mastery in the East and the 
West. The roaring tide of partisanship and passion 
threatens to sweep away many of the instftutions 
we hold dear, and, who knows, may* even destroy 
whatever remains of the integrity of this ancient 
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land of ours. Distrust and prejudice, invariably 
associated vdth the doctrine of overlordship, still 
cloud the Indian horizon. In the words of a keen 
observer of modern times, racial and religious 
prejudices, * which we bad fondly believed to be 
the outcome of ignorant reaction, have been made 
the basis of national policy and learned men have 
been found able to reconcile the defence of this 
barbarism with their conscience. 

Agra faced problems of serious import in the 
past when it first emerged to full view from thtt 
mist of antiquity. It found an India divided 
against itself — a prey to internal chaos and 
external aggression. The Central Government 
whose power had once been felt from the Himalayas 
to Madura had collapsed. Bival princes and 
barons fought for supremacy in the various 
provinces. The spectre of foreign domination 
loomed large on the horizon. Buccaneers from 
neighbouring continents were already intercepting 
pious pilgrims and peaceful traders, and trying to 
establish their lairs on the defenceless sea-board of 
India. How did the eminent men of Agra deal 
with the situation in the sixteenth century ?* They 
realised the supreme need of the country’s unity. 
India, according to certain bureaucratic admini- 
strators and myopic politicians, is not one country 
or nation. But was not the unity of the land and 
its people emphasised by ancient writers ? Did 
not.the poet sing of the whole couTitry as — 

g % ilft arm i 

It is to the*task of the unification of this land 
of Hindusthan that a long line of rulers, Hindu and 
Muslim, directed their energies in the past. In 
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work of political unification in the sixteenth 
century, Akbar was ably seconded, among others^ by 
Todar Mai and noble men of the house of Jaipur. 
Your city became the metropolis of a united, 
Hindusthan and retained that proud position for 
well nigh a century. The Rajput and the Pathan, 
the Mogul and the Audhi Khetri, retained their 
individual culture. But they co-operated to 
establish an edifice carved in granite, and hewn out 
of the rock of liberalism, toleration and a broad- 
mindedness that did away with the artificial 
barriers raised by racial and religious prejudices. 
The structure stood till the recrudescence of 
intolerance and arrogance levelled it to the ground, 
to the eternal misfortune of our country. 

With unity had come freedom from the foreign 
menace. The Kings of Iran and Turan came to 
acquire a wholesome respect for the Government 
of Hindusthan, and the sea-rovers from the West 
were content to send pious missionaries and 
peaceful ambassadors to the Imperial Court. 
The quiet teachings of mediaeval bhaktas — apostles 
of Ahimsa — useful as they were in imbuing the 
people ' with ideas of catholicity, neighbourly 
charity and toleration, so essential for national 
organisation and solidarity, would not have sufficed 
to save the tountry from chaos and aggression, had 

c 

they not been reinforced by the valour of the 
horsemen of Akbar, the spearmen of, Man Singh 
and the cohorts of Todar Mai. Will the lessons 
of the past be lost on us? ShalP we encourage 
movements that threaten to disrupt the unity of 
this country? It should not be forgotten that if 
Indian history teaches a lesson, it is this — that 
political disruption due to tribal jealousy and 
religious antagonism' has been the harbinger of 
foreign domination. 
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If Indian unity is a desideratum, its essential 
pre-requisite is a broad toleration in every sphere 
of life. Racial and religious prejudices have 
often, thro^ugbout the ages, turned Europe into 
reeking shambles and ‘disintegrated nations and 
ramshackle empires,” which, had they remakied 
united, would have been better able to withstand 
the shock of external invasion. A loud lament 
has gone forth from an Anglo-Saxon statesman 
that his navy bears a heavier burden through lack 
of ports in a Celtic land with a predominantly 
Catholic population, which was once united to 
his country by stronger political ties. Perhaps 
the Catholics and Celts still remember Drogheda 
and Wexford, the penal laws and Coercion Acts. 
Our Motherland has to be saved, if necessary, 
with our life-blood, from Droghedas and Wexfords 
and their inevitable corollary — an Ulster in 
an “ Emerald Isle ” and a sullen Eire within 
a frowning Commonwealth. 

Det men and w^omen trained in Indian Uni- 
versities of today unite in their efforts for the re- 
making of their Motherland. No country has 
attained greatness or liberty except through loyal 
and disinterested service of her children. The 
spirit of the New India must be born of struggle 
and arduous labour and sacrifice, of noble scorn 
of ease and luxury, of thirst *for knowledge and 
its widest ap|)lication to the alleviation of human 
misery and suffering, of a broad-based toleration 
and justiefe affecting the rights of the vast multi- 
tude of the Indian people, of a burning and un- 
alterable faith in the political integrity of the 
country, of loyalty to truth and faith in God. Let 
us proceed orf the path that Ipads to the Home of 
Liberty, of Justice, of Righteousness, undaunted 
-by obstacles or failures, gaming coulfage and 
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, strength from the everlasting truth that, even if 
the' present generation comes to its journey’s end 
before the goal is reached, our ceaseless efforts will 
inspire those who follow us, and they will carry on 
the unfinished duty with tinabated energy and deter- 
mination and know no rest or peace till Victory is 
achieved.* 


* AddvasB delivered at tbe Anouel Convocation of the TTniveraitr of Agra, 1940. 
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Xi V 

Shakespeare as [Ibviser of Plays Written’ ry Otfiers — Trilogy of 
Henry VI and Tihis Andronicus 

H aving considered the principles of disintegration let* us now read 
the trilogy of Henry VI, and see what additional light can be 
thrown on the vexed problem of the authorship of these pieces. 
Referring to 1 Henry VI Maurice Morgan (1777) also denounces this 
drum and trumpet things at the very outset. Carlyle has remarked 
very emphatically that ^he author of the first part of Henry VI must 
be a stupid man. 

In a previous issue oi this journal, Shakespeare’s authorship of 
1 Henry VI bas been doubted and here we need not repeat our 
arguments once more. We shall try to concentrate our opinion upon 
the internal evidences afforded by the trilogy for making out its author- 
ship. Let us take up the first part where the external evidences do 
not conclusively prove th^ Shakespearean authorship at all. This play; 
ban been guessed to be dated 1591. 
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diction, vocabulary and versification of the first part of 
Henry VI appear altogether un-Shakespearean and correspond more 
with those of our poet’s immediate predecessois ; this piece is full of 
mythological allusions, allusions which are too frequent in Greene, 
Peele, Lodge and their several other contemporaries. These allusions 
sometimes appear dull and cab well be regarded to be introduced 
merely as a proof of the author’s learning. Malone in hie famous 
dissertation on King Henry VI remarks: “ The versification of this 
play appears to me clearly of a different colour from that of all our 
author’s genuine dramas, while at the same time it resembles that of 
many of the plays produced before the time of Shakespeare,” Versi- 
fication, no doubt, supplies a good test for authorship of any poem bub 
it cannot be considered fully conclusive unless supported by other tests. 
It can solve the problem only within some limit and we shall try to 
find out the actual limit shortly. But before that let us try to consider 
the versification of Henry VI with that of other contemporary plays 
written by Shakespeare and by his fellow playwrights or predecessors. 

It has already been pointed out that Gorboduc is the first play to 
be written in blank verse in the English literature. Blank verse 
remained rather neglected until the great poet Marlowe popularised it. 
This blank verse may be end-stopped where the sense concludes or 
pauses at the end of a line, or it may be a run-on one where the 
author will continue to read the lines one after another without any 
pause whatsoever. Shakespeare’s predecessors were just accommodat- 
ing themselves with this new-fangled verse and were producing, in 
most cases, only the end-stopped lines. A few selected cases will 
clearly exemplify ; 


A mighty lion, ruler of the woods. 

Of wondrous strength and great proportion, 

With hideous noise scaring the trembling trees, 

With yelling clamours shaking all the darth, 

Traversed the gfeves, and chased the wondering beasts.” 

t 

Loorihe^ — (opening lines) 


® IdiTiBntahiB Ttagcdtc of LocrtnCf tho oldtst son of Ktn^ Btutus^ discoufsttiQ ths 

Warrsi of the BritaineSt dc., was entered on the Stationers* books by Thomas Orede, on July 
20, 1524. On this entry no mention is made of the author o4 the piece ; but in the title-page of 
iheftrit edition, printed in November or December, 1696, it ig stated to be netclii let jtrih 
eg«ff#«n«» and comcted hy W, 8. ^ » 
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Let us take at random a few more lines from the same play, Hnba, 
Prince of the Scythians, exclaims in Act III, Sc, 2 : 

“ Let come what will, I mean to bear it out ; 

And either live with glorious victory, 

Or die with fame renown for chivalry, 

He is not worthy of the honey comb. 

That shuns the hives because the bees have stings. 

That likes me best that is not got with ease, 

Wbioh thousand dangers do accompany; 

For nothing can dismay our regal mind. 

Which aims at nothing but a golden crown, 

The only upshot of mine enterprises/* 

The authorship of Sir John Oldcastle has been conclusively 
attributed from a study of Henslowe’s Diary to be proved composite 
authoiship of as many as four dramatists.^ Let us quote here 
a specimen of versification of this piece to show that the lines are 
generally end-stopped : 

“ Coh. My gracious lord, unto your majesty, 

Next unto my God, I do owe my life; 

And what is mine, either by Nature's gift, 

Or fortune's bounty, all is at your service. 

But for obedience to the Pope of Eome, 

I owe him none; nor shall his shaveling priests 
That are in England alter my belief. 

If out of Holy Scripture they can prove • 

That I am in error, I will yield, 

And gladly take instruction at their hands; 

But otherwise, I do beseech your grace . 

My consciende may not be encroached upon." * 

• • 

The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, anotbei apocryphal 
play attributed to our poet was entered in *he Stationers’ Eegister 
in the year 1602 , wijb the famous sub-heading “ as yet was lately 
acted by the Lord Cbamberleyn his Servantes.” This play, though 
produced at a time when Shakespeare’s name and fame were well- 
established with the theatre-going public, was written clearly on the 


1 Caleutlai’Iltmmo, Jutuuj, U40. 
• AietlI,Sc.8. 
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Ml 1 

tltaditioBal method of versificaLiun, namely, the abundance of end- 
stopped lines. To quote an example: 


“ Exec, 1 am your death*s-man; pray my lord, forgive me. 

Crom. Even with my soul. Why, man, thou art my doctor, 

1 

And bring’st me precious physic for my soul. 

My lord of Bedford, I desire of you 
Before my death a corporal embrace. 

Farewell, great lord; m> love I do commend. 

My heart to you; my soul to heaven I send. 

This is my joy, that ere my body fleet. 

Your honour'd arms are my true winding-sheet. 
Farewell, dear Bedford; my place is made in heaven. 
Thus falls great Cromwell, a poor ell in length, 

To rise to unmeasured height, winged with new strength, 
Hail, land of worms, which dying men discover I 
My soul is shrined with heaven's celestial cover." ' 


Then again in London Prodigal, another doubtful play of Shakes- 
peare, the versification is usually end-stopped. As an example we may 
cite the following lines : 

M. Flow, A plague go with you for a Kersey rascal. 

This De'nshire man I think is made all of pork : 

His hands made only for to heave up packs; 

His heart as fat and big as his face; 

As differing far from all brave gallant minds, 

" As I to serve the hogs, and drink with hinds; 

As I am very near now. Well, what remedy ? 

When money, means, and friends, do grow so small, 

Then farewell life ; and there's an end of all."® 

< Apart from the apocaryphal plays the extant pre- Shakespearean 
pieces have been most cautiously and carefully scanned by various 
authorities to show that the general characteristic of versification of 
all these pieces is the abundance of fend-sfopped lines. Even 
Marlowe, who has the unique distinction of introducing the blank 
verse as theatrical language to his credit, has been found to produce 
very many end-stopped lines in his plays. Instances may be regarded 
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as superfluous, but in the interest of general readers who may not 
have the works of pre-iShakespearean dramatist lying on his table for 
reference, we think it worth while to quote a few instances of versifica- 
tion of a few pre- Shakespearean poets. Let us begin with Marlowe. 
In 1 Tamburlaine we.find, for instance : 

Gov. Still doth this man, or rather god of war, 

Batter our walls and beat our turrets down ; 

And to resist with longer stubbornness, 

Or hope of rescue from the Soldrm’b power. 

Were but to bring our wilful overthrow. 

And make us desperate of our threatened lives, 

We see his tents have now been altered 
With terrors to the last and cruellest hue , 

His coal-black colours, everywhere advanced, 

Threaten our city with a general spoil ; 

And, if we should with common rites of arms 
Offer our safeties to his clemency, 

I fear the custom proper to hi« sword, 

Which he observes as parcel of his fame, 

Intending so to terrify the world, 

By any innovation or remorse, 

Will never be dispensed with till our deaths. 

Therefore, for these our harmless virgins' sakei, 

Whose honours and whose lives rely on him. 

Let us have hope that their unspotted prayers, 

Their blubbered cheeks, and hearty humble moans 
Will melt his fury into some remorse, * 

And use us like a loving conqueror, 

Again in Faustus and Edward 11, the versification is usually of 
the traditional type, namely, end-stopped. As for specimen we may 
quote here a few linesj 

. ** Meph.. Now, Faustus, come, prepare thyi^lf for mirth ; 

The sleepy Gftrdinals are hard ac band, 

To censure BrunO; that is posted hence, 

And on a proud-paced steed, as swift as thought, 

Flies o'er the Alps to fruitful Germany, 

Thftre to salute the woful Emperor. 


1 AeS;V^Sc.l. 
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The Pope will curse them for their sloth to-day, 

That slept both Bruno and his crov\ n away. 

But now, that Faustus may delight his mind, 

And by their folly make some merriment, 

Sweet Mephistopheles, so charm me here,^ 

That I may walk invisible'to all. 

And do whatever I please, unseen of any."^ 

Then again 

Gav, These are not men for me ; 

I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please : 

Music and poetry is his delight ; 

Therefore ITl have Italian masks by night. 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 

And in the day, when he shall walk abroad. 

Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 

My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay ; 

Sometime a lovely boy in Dian's shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 

Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 

Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there hard by, 

One like Actaeon, peeping through the grove, 

Shall by the angry goddess be transformed, 

And running in the likeness of an hart. 

By yelping hounds pulled down, shall seem to die : 

Such things as these best please his majesty. 

Here comes my lord the king, and the, nobles, 

, From the parliament. ITI stand aside. *'2 

Marlowe was in fact the importer of blank verse in English 
dramatic world, but his pro^dy was not altogether free from limita- 
tions. The obvious result of this had been that in many places 
particularly when his characters come forward with lengthy speeches, 
the dramatist appears exceedingly monotonous. This intolerable 
monotony is not due to any want of imagination neither it is due 


t The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus^ Act m, So. 1. 
s Edward the Second^ Act I, Sc. 1. 
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to verbosity but sitnply to the rigid framework of versifioatioii. 
Oreene, Peele, Nashe and their coutemporaiies would all prefer 
end-stopped lines to run-on onee as can be found from the following 
few specimens : 

“ My lord of Gloucester, aijd lord Mortimer, 

To do you honour io your sovereign’s eyes, 

That, as we bear, is newly come aland, 

From Palestine, with all his men of war, 

The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 

Preserv’d by miracle in Sicil road, 

Go mount your coursers, meet him on the way ; 

Pray him to spur his steed, minutes and hours. 

Untill his mother see her prinoely son, 

Shining in glory of bis safe return.”^ 

There is no good in multiplying instances of this type. Let us 
now proceed with the theme proper, namely : Did Shakespeare write 
the whole of the Henry VI trilogy, or did he revise them, or was he 
altogether innocent of the plays 7 The study, as we have shown 
earlier has been made, almost by every Shakespeaie Scholar with 
contradictory conclusions. These conclusions have been examined 
in a previous article with the same title, where it has been shown 
that Henry VI, more specially its firtt part was not of Shakespeare’s 
writing alone but was the product of composite authorship/’* 


G^orgo P6©lo, Edtodfd 1. Robdrt 
* Col^fts RsioUWf May, 1940, 



MILITARY EDUCATION 

Gr. M. Jadhav 


l^Y object in writing this article is to create an interest in military 
education and induce many students to study military books. 
I shall begin with “The Art of War” by Sun Tzu, 

1. “ The art of war is of vital importance to the State. 

2. It is a matter of life and death, a road either to safety or to 
ruin. Hence it is a subject of inquiry which can on no account be 
neglected. 

3. The art of war, then, is governed by five constant factors, 
to be taken into account in one’s deliberations, when seeking to 
determine the conditions obtaining in the field.” 

Sun Tzu goes on to tell us what the five factors are : 1. The 
Moral Law ; 2. Heaven ; 3. Earth ; 4. The Commander ; 5. Method 
and Discipline. Sun Tzu has explained these factors carefully. It 
is remarkable to think that Sun Tzu wrote his book about 500 B.C, 
There are 13 Chapters in The Art of War: 


1. Laying Plans 

2. Waging War 

3. Attack by Stratagem 

4. Tactical Dispositions 

6. Energy 

6. Weak Points and Strong 

7. Manoeuvring 

8. Variation of Tactics 

^ 9. The Army on the March 

10. Terrain 

11. The Nine SituatioBs 

12. The Attack by Fire 
18. The Use of Spies 

I read The Art of War by Sun Tzu in 1910. I have here a copy 
of the 1910 edition English translation by Lionel Giles (^juzac and Co., 
London ; Es. 7-14 net). I think every University and College Library 
abould have a copy of this book. 
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Sun Tzu wrote his book in Chinese, his mother tongue. Many 
centuries ago the Japanese translated The Art of War by Suu Tzu 
into Japanese. This book has had a great influence on Japanese 
military thought. More information about this will be found in “The 
Military Side of Japanese Life’' by Captain Kennedy. It will require 
a separate article to deal with this Subject. I mention only one point 
here. The Japanese school childi^n are taken to see the life of their 
soldiers. In every way an effort is made to create interest in nationnl 
defence. In their system of education the Japanese give great 
importance to national unity and patriotism. Talking about Japanese 
patriotism I am reminded of another book.... “ The Russian \rmy 
and the Japanese War** General Kuropatkin, the Commander-in-Gbiei 
of the Russian army in the Russo-Japanese War. 1 quote a few 
lines : 

“Though our information as to the material and moral points of 
the enemy's strength can hardly be described as good, we very much 
under estimated — if we did not entirely overlook — its moral side. 
We paid no attention to the fact that for many years the education 
of the Japanese people had been carried out in a martial spirit and 
on patriotic lines. We saw nothing in the educational methods of 
a country where the children in the Elementary Schools are taught 
to love their nation and to be heroes. The nation's belief in, and 
deep respect for, the army, the individual's willingness and pride in 
serving, the iron discipline maintained among all ranks, the influence 
of the Samurai spirit, escaped our notice...." That was in 1904 5. 
What must be the state of affairs today in Japan? , And what has 
been done in India in order to create a national army, national navy 
and national air force? Today Britain is paying about nine million 
pounds per day. And India is also paying a big p^mount every day. 
Tilings would have beSn quite different had Indians been trained to 
defend India long ago. The balance of * power would have been 
different. 

.Thb Arthashastha 


In the Artha Shastra of Kautilya there are a number of references 
to war, defence, and military matters. Some say the date of this 
work is 321 B.Q. It is a matter of no small wonder that Kautilya 
wrote his book so many centuries ago. I sent a copy of the Artba- 
shastra to I-t. Col. E. M. Benitez, E(fitor of The Military Eeview 


2 
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puirlishdfl by the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
yi^ortb, Kansas, U.S.A,, I quote the following lines from his letter: 

‘*The very interesting book, '‘Arthasastra,** by Kautilya, has 
been received and I appreciate your kindness in presenting to our 
Library this valuable book. It contains many worthwhile chapters, 
particularly Book 10. Please accept our thanks for this addition to 
our Library**. 

If Kautilya were alive today he would feel quite happy to know 
that his book is in the Library of the Command and General Staff 
School. Consider for a moment what must have been the condition 
of life in America in 321 B.C. We know much about the state of 
life in Pataliputra (present Patna). There was a strong army and 
a strong navy here. And what remains today of that great empire? 
There are a few old ruins. Time parses and empires also pass away. 

I would like to see closer co-operation between India and U.S.A* 
and other nations. 


Military Books 

I can give the names of at least 1,000 good books each in English, 
French and German on military science, military history, etc. I use 
the word military in its wider sense to include also naval and air force 
subjects. It is no good merely giving a list. If I succeed in creating 
interest in military education I shall feel amply rewarded. Since 
1914 I have been making this propaganda. In 1914 I was only 18 
at the time) people shook their wise heads and laughed when I said. 
Every Indian is a born defender of India The defence of India 
is primarily the concern of the people of India.*’ Then I pointed 
out how Indians from the different provinces and states of India 
should be given military, naval and air force training and education 
and trained to defend India. That was in 1914. And now it is 
1940. Whose fault is it that Indians have not been trained to defend 
India? 

( 

In IBOl Mr, Gladstone said: “I would almost venture to say... 
that no community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary 
business of its own defence is really, or can be, in the full sense of 
the word, a free community.” 

Buskin gave a lecture on War to the cadets of the. Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, in 1365. Please read “ The Crown of Wild 
Olives” by John Buskin. Please read also ” Gepefalship” bjr 
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General Fuller. In this book General Fuller has quoted freely from 
“ The Crown of Wild Olives 

“No country is in a healthy state which has separated, even in 
a small degree, her civil from her military power.” Ruskin, 

And what do wp find in India in our daily life and in our schools 
and colleges? ts there any systematic effort made to give the students 
a correct idea and education about the defence of India? How many 
Universities have Departments of Military Education ? 

In the books by General Fuller, Captain Liddell Hart, Captain 
Kennedy, Marshal Foch, Henderson, Moltke, ClauBewitz, Gkiltz, etc., 
useful information will be found. 


Department of Military Education 


In order to organise a Department of Military Education there 
must be a Director who will become the life and soul of the Depart- 
ment ; he must be a man imbued with the spirit of imparting 
military knowledge to his students. To know a subject is one thing 
and to impart your knowledge to others in a systematic and interesting 
manner is quite a different thing. The University must give the 
Director all the help he wants in order to buy the books, charts, maps, 
etc. Without a good military library no eflScient work can be done. A 
complete course of two years can be prepared easily. The students 
who have passed their Inter. Arts or Inter. Science examination should 
be admitted to the Department of Military Education for the 
B.A. examination in military education. The Universities in India 
will do well to think about this matter. 

I would suggest the following course of studies ; 


First Year 


Book 


The Art of War 
The Arthashastra 
The Way to Victory 
On War (chapter I) 
The Principles of War 
(chapters i and 2) 
The Science of War* 
(chapters 1 and 2) 


Author 

Buy Tzu (selected pages) 
Kautilya ( do. ) 
Spenser Wilkinson 
Clausewitz 
Foch 

Henderson 
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Book 

Elemeotfi of Tactics 
(chapters 1, 2, 3, 4) 

Imperial Geography 
(chapters 1 and 2) 

Imperial Defence 
(chapter 13 on India) 

Generalship 

Rise of the Christian Power 
(selected battles) 

Maratha War 
Sikh War 
Indian Defence (army, navy, air force) 

For the Second Year also I can suggest a complete course. The 
object of the course is to induce the students to study the art and 
science of war for the defence of India. There are 18 Universities in 
India and cne m Burma. These Universities can all co-operate. 
Many of the Universities have the U. T. C. Practical work should be 
done by the U. T. C. 

The students of the Department of Military Education should hear 
lectures on any two of the following groups of subjects : 


Author 

Pakenham Walsh 
Lee 

Boycott 

Fuller 

Basu 


(1) Literature. (2) Science. (3) Medicine. (4) Psychology. 

(6) Education. (6) Engineering. (7) Architecture. 

It is for* the University concerned to prepare the Time Table and 
organise the lectures. These lectures on non-military subjects will be 
a help to the students. They will serve as a background against which 
the students can ■ compare their military knowledge. Literature will 
give a good background to those who are interested in it. Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, etc., have their own educational value. Physiology, 
Anatomy, Pathology, etc.^, give the mind a training which is also equally 
useful and important. In every University there are many Faculties. 
So it will be quite possible for the students of the Military Education 
Department to hear lectures on any non-military subjects in which they 
are interested. 

In course of time there should be a good Military College in 
every province. Just think for a moment what would have been the 

t 

condition of medical education in India if there had been only one 
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Medical College and only 100 men and women trained every year 
in it* It is almost too dreadful to think about such a calamity* But 
fortunately medical education received the help it deserved. If it is 
necessary to give medical education, I say it is equally necessary to ^ive 
military education. We must fight against diseases and pestilence. 
It is just as important to be able to ‘fight against enemies who are sure 
to invade India. You cannot train a national army, national navy 
and a national air force in a year or two. I know a careful plan of ten 
years will give us a national army and a national air force. Twenty 
five years should be enough for creating a national navy in India. It 
with such ideas in the mind that we must organise our system of 
education. I do hope that every University will organise a Department 
of Military Education, 


Indian Defence 

We should study Indian Defence under the following sections: 

1. General Physical Features and Climate. 

2. Historical Survey. 

3 Political Divisions. 

4. Constitution and Government. 

5. Resources. 

6. Communications ; rail, air, rivers, ports, roads. 

7. The Defence Forces of India. 

8. The Defence of India. 

9. Military Education. 

More information about sections 1 to 8 will be found in Imperial 
Defence” by A. G. Boycott. There are 2i) pages. I hope a number 
of Professors of Calcutta University will co-operate and prepare a small 
book of say 250 pages qn Indian Defence. Eight Professors can do 
this work ; each one can write an essay of 25 typewritten foolscap 
(double space) pages on the section he knows best. I shall contribute* 
26 such pages on Miliiary Education. Thisas a mailer of co-opera- 
tion which is so necgssary in all military matters. 

Teachers Of Military Education 

The students who join the Department of Military Education and 
complete the two year qpurse will become good teachers of military 
education. . India today needs such teachers. 
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It is quite possible that a number of H. E. School teaches in 
BeDgal may wish to join the Department of Military Education. 
These teachers have already the experience of teaching and they will 
profit by the two year course. In their case the course may be reduced 
to one year. The experienced teachers will learn more quickly than 
the young students who have just ’ passed their Inter Arts or Inter 
Science examination. It is for the University concerned to work out 
these details. 

The Director should be paid Rs. 1000 per month. There should 
be one Lecturer on Rs. ‘200 per month. For books, charts, maps, etc., 
a grant of Rs, 6,000/- should be given every year. All this depends on 
the finances of the University concerned. The time has now come for 
every University to organise a Department of Military Education. The 
U. T, C. must look after the practical work in each case. 


1920 AND 1940 

In 1920 I was at Bonn I was able to sec and hear many things 
in Germany. Once I was invited by some German scouts to see 
William Tell. I think most of os have read Tell. I went to the 
place mentioned by the German scouts. They were all young boys 
full of life and enthusiasm. They were good actors also. The French 
had occupied Bonn. I wondered what the French thought about 
Germany and about; German education. I remember what I saw and 
heard even in the primary schools. The boys and girls were told that 
they should become patriotic and sacrifice everything for the good 
of the Fatherland. But to go back to Tell. I was much impressed 
by what I saw. The boys were very earnest. You remember the 
different scenes from the drama. I can see those scenes even today. 
When I was going home I met some French officers and I told them 
that by 1939 or 1940 the Germans would be again in Paris and 
that the whole world would read the words pARrs Silent as Tomb. 

In 1914 I told my friends in Prance (I was hearing lectures on 
French literature and architecture at Rouefa) that sooner or later 
Japan would attack China and move towards Burma. There was 
nothing very wonderful in this. Japan bad taken so many ideas from 
Europe and she was sure to discover a '‘mission.” Let that be. I 
told mj French friends something else. 1 said that ivfr. H. G. Wells 
would write books about the Future of Man. I hope you bg^ve already 
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read The Pate of Homo Sapiens (1939) and The New World Order 
(1940). I had read a number of books by H. G. Welh and from that 
one could say that he was the right man to place a plan before all 
nations. Please consider carefully The Rights of Man suggested in 
The New World Ofder, I can say today that there will be another 

war in 1960 or 1965 much worse than the present war unless the 

different nations adopt the plan suggested by Mr. H. G. Wells. In 
1920 I said that London and other cities would be attacked and nmch 
damage would be caused People laughed. The pictures I painted 
in 1920 we see today in the papers. Why all this war and its horrors ? 
The answer is clear enough. Our social and economic system ie 
thoroughly bad. There must be many changes and readjustments. 
You will say what has all this to do with military education. A great 
deal. Military education is not a watertight compartment. It is a 
part and very important part of human activities. The greater trouble 
we take to understand the causes and effects of war, the better 
for humanity. The future of India depends on the people of India. 
In Homo Sapiens and The New World Order by 11. G. Wells 
Indians will fin^ many useful suggestions for national unity and 
national solidarity. These two books should be translated into Indian 
languages. They should be published in one volume under the com 
raon title ‘ The Future of Man.*’ 

Bihar Military School 

In February, 1938 I wrote a dhort note on military education and 
sent copies to the Ministers in different provinces and states. Dr. 
Syed Mahmud, ex-Minister of Education, Bihar, took great interest 
in the note. I wish tj;}e Ministers in other provinces and states had 
done the same. The Bihar Legislative Assembly passed the following 
resolution on the 12tb of. April, 1938: 

‘‘That this Assembly recommends to Government to take neces- 
sary steps to organise a National Militia for this province on the lines 
of the I. T. P. and to maintain duly trained volunteer corps as a 
reserve force ready for mobilisation at any time of emergency, and 
also make adequate provision for military training in schools and 
colleges and to establish a separate military school." 

I think the Legisihtive Assembly of every province in India 
fbould have ‘passed this resolution in April, 1938, Tbis united action 
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w^id have produced a nationwide interest in and enthusiasm for mili- 
" tary education and national defence. I prepared the plan of the 
Military School in November, 1938. I quote the following lines Bihar 
from the letter of a British officer who served in India for many years: 

Very many thanks indeed for your letlef* and for the copies 
pf the Syllabus of the Military College. I am rnost interested in 
the latter, and I do really congratulate you most heartily on its very 
sound and comprehensive character. Your young men will receive 
a much better training than they get at any university in the country, 
and I very much hope that some day I shall be able to come and see 
you at work. I do indeed wish you success, and am quite sure that 
you will get it.** 

It is a pity that the Government of India did not help the 
Bihar Military School. We are told every day that Britain is fighting 
for democracy (whatever that may mean). It is but natural that 
the people of India should be able to defend India. Why are they 
not given the chance is something more than I can say. To me 
this seems a very shortsighted policy and I say so quite openly. 
There should be military schools, naval schools and air force schools 
in India. 


Military and Naval Schools in America 

There are many good military and naval schools in America 
The Government of America give rifles, ammunition, machine guns, 
howitzers, etc. lo the schools ; military and naval officers are sent to 
train the boys. The same is done for aviation. And what do we see 
in India ? Are we living in the Age of Kadio or in the Stone Age ? 

Those who are interested in military schools, naval schools and 
air force schools in America should write to the Presidents of the 
schools for free copies of their prospectuses. The names of such 
schools will be found in the Redbook Magazine and in the Cosmopo- 
litan, New York. I have given a few names at the end of this 
article in the Appendix. 

Military Review 

I think every college library should subscribe to the Military 
Review published by the Command and Gefieral Staff School, Fort 
Jj^ave n worth ^ Rajisas, U.S,A« ^ The annual subscription is only two 
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dollars. When you study the Review and see how much useful in- 
formation it contains, you will subscribe to it. 

Id June (1918) issue of tne Military Review there is an article 
on The First Battle of History ” by Captain Glen R. Townsend, 
Infantry. There are .thirty pages devoted to the article wliich 
is well illustrated with maps and* pictures of Egyptian military 
life. If you are a good student of military history you will study this 
article with the oare it deserves. It is certainly good to go back to 
about 1479 B.C. and see how the Egypan army it was trained and 
how it fought. 

Prom Egypt I come to the Indus Valley civilisation. I shmid 
tike to know something about the way in which the people of Mohenjo- 
daro organised their defence and trained the army for war. It is 
good to go back to the Mohenjo-daro period but T should also like to 
look into the future and see what will be the state of the world many 
centuries hence. We learn many things from the past which help us 
to understand the present. But is there no such tiling as a science 
of the future which will enable us to predict with certain amount of 
truth the course of events aiid what will happen to mankind? 

What about the people of India? Have we any definite plan? 
The people of India should remember the progress of aviation. Think 
for a moment what has been achieved during the last thirty years and 
how great is the progress of aviation. It was not the work of one 
man. Mr. H. G. Wells has carefully explained this point in his book 
The New World Order.*' Many hundreds of people gave their 
brain power to make aviation what it is today. Cannot Jndians also 
co-operate and each one give the best he can for making India a really 
first class power in every sense of the word? We should study the 
Rights of Man to which T have already referred. That should be the 
common basis from which we should start and every Indian should do 
his best to give suggestions and prepare plans to make India a pros- 
perous country in which men and women can live in peace. Co- 
operation and co-ordination of efTcrt will help us. It is not one man s 
job. It is the duty ofevery Indian to give his and her best for the 
good of India. In national defence and national government we have 
a common goal, a common ideal. Provincialism, caste and creed most 
disappear and wn must have a united , free and strong and healthy 
India. I believe that military education will be a great help in creat- 
ing this new tind of Indift, 

8 
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APPENDIX 

MiiiiTAEY Schools in Ambbioa 

■Westpoint Military Academy, Westpoint . 

New York Military Academy* Cornwall, New York 

Manlius School, Manlius, New York 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pennsylvania 

Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Virginia 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 

Western Military Academy, Alton, Illinois 

St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wisconsin 

San Diego Army and Navy Academy, Carlsbad, California 

Black-Foxe Military Institute, Los Angeles, California 

Naval Schools in America 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 
Admiral Billard Academy, New London, Connecticut 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach, New Jersey 


^ Aviation Schools in America 

Eandolph Field, Texas 

Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland, California 
Parks Air College, East St. Louis, IlliDois 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Institution of Aeronautics, Glendale 
Spartna School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Please write to the Presidents of these Schools for their illustrated 
booklets. It is just as well to see what the Americans are doing for 
military, naval and air force education. There are many good camps 
for boys and girls. Please write for that information also. 

^ Books on military science may be procured from the Military 
Service Publishing Company in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The 
Military Review I have already mentioned. In it the names of many 
other good military magazines will be found. 

The Classified Catalogue (Rs. 2-8) published* by the United 
Services Institution of India; Simla, is very useful. It can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Institutjiou. 
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I N Japan proper the rural population compriees half the total number, 
and in Chosen (Korea) and Taiwan approximately 60% of their 
respective numbers. So agriculture is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant line of industry in that Empire. It is the most productive pursuit 
• of the nation. Under this condition of things, it is very unfortunate 
that Japan should be possessed of a small tillage acreage. The arable 
land in Japan proper represents but 16% of the total area. With both 
Chosen and Taiwan added, the aggregate percentage is no more than 
17 of the total area. It may be pointed out by way of comparison 
that arable lands in a country like British India make up about 46‘4% 
of its total area. Even purely industrial and commercial countries, 
like Britain and Holland, are credited with tillage acreage correspond- 
ing to a quarter of their total areas, while France, Germany, Italy, 
about 40%. Japanese agriculture is under an exceptionally heavy 
acreage handicap. 

Japan’s territory is at the best uncommonly small in proportion 
to her population. A number of islands comprising this limited area 
abound in mountains exceptionally high for islands, but notably lack 
in plain level lands. Her agricultural situation might have been 
considerably improved by the acquisition of colonies, but, as it happens. 
Chosen and Taiwan are scarcely less mountainous than their mother 
country. Under these natural conditions of the codntry, Japan’s popu- 
lation density in proportion to her arable area is far greater than in any 
other country of the wotld. 

Contradictory condition will be apparent in Japan’s agriculture 
when it is seen wh%t a great mass of aggrarian people are pressed into 
this small area to make their living the best they can. Here lies the 
diflBculty with which Japan, as an agricultural nation, has always been 

♦ Lecture delivered at tUe Calcutta University Institute on 6th December, IWO. 
Mr. N* B. Sarlfar, Bx-Finaljce Minister to the Government of Bengal and Bx-Major, Calcutta 
proaidad. 
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wreBtjiii^', and which she has not found the means of overcoming. To 
this coDdition of the country must be attributed most of the aggrarian 
problems she has had to face in the past. To make things even more 
difficult, Japanese agriculture has of late years been hard hit by the 
low prices of field products. During the growing season of 1934 the 
crops were badly damaged by snows, floods, typhoons, and cold spells 
of weather. The low prices of agricultural products were due to ever 
supply. Paradoxical as it may sound, Japanese agriculturists complain 
of at once lack of land and over production of crops. The self-contra- 
dictory situation is the result of a national policy confined to narrow 
purposes. 

In view of the fact that the farming population in Japan consti- 
tute a large percentage of the total of the nation and agriculture is a 
key-industry of the country, the Government has set up various organ- 
izations for research and study of problems' concerning this industry, 
applying the results thereof to all farming villages. They comprise the 
agricultural experimental farms established in all Prefectures, horti- 
cultural experimental farms, tea industry experimental farms, and stock 
farming experimental farms. On the other hand, agricultural societies 
have been organized for the purpose of guiding the farmers in the 
technique of the industry and of caring for their interest, and industrial 
guilds with the object of helping the farmers economically. 

Under the Tokugawa ShogunateS farmers were restricted as to the 
kind of crops they might grow, while a favoured few were given special 
licenses for the cultivation of sugarcane and some other products. 
Not only did the statutory ban came direct from the Sbogunate, but 
feudal clan governments, in their turn, put on their own restrictions 
and handed out their own favours. The farmers were unable to escape 
from those restrictions ; one feudal governrr^ent might be less strict 
than another and the tendency would be for an efflux of farmers from 
• the areas with stringent regulations to the areas more lenient, but the 
government prevented su^h migrations by prohibiting the sale of culti- 
^vated lands. As each feudal clan tried to raise enough food stuffs for 
its own needs, the majority of the farmers were compelled to centre 
their energies on the production of rice and barley, the main food of 
the Japanese people. Like the Tokugawa Sbogunate, the Meiji 


1 Government of the TokugawaBi* EetabliBbed by Tekugawa Jeyasu in the year 1C08, 
for the period 1608*1867. ' 

* J'rom 1867-1912. Beitoration. 
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Government* concentrated the energy on the agricultural developments 
but in a more informed manner. The export of rice and birley vvhich 
was banned by the Tokugawas was permitted by the Meiji Government 
from January, 1872, the fifth year of Meiji, and since then free export 
of rice has been allowed in principle although limits have been 
imposed occasionally and for short terms, because of their need of 
regulating the price of rice. The reason for the Government initiating 
rice export was that it had decided to break away from the centuries’ 
old custom of having taxes paid in rice and accept monetary payments 
only. It possessed a large amount of rice in its warehouses, an 
amount which was ever increasing, and this fact prompted it to dispose 
of its stock abroad to prevent the drop of rico prices and avert the 
consequent blow to Government finance. The Government consigned 
rice to British trading concerns, Walsh and Hall. The export lasted 
for two years, to January, 1874, and during thjs period a large quantity 
was shipped to Hongkong, Amoy, Shanghai, Swatow, Fukien, Sydney, 
Melbourne, London and San Francisco. By this sale the Government 
obtained Y 4,925,905.’ Trade conditions .I'oroad at the time were very 
bad and the amount the Government received was about Y 1,429,000 
less than might have been realised by selling the rice at home, but it 
had the defired effect of preventing a fall in domestic prices. After all, 
the greater part of the rice had been taken over without payment 
from the Tokugawa Shogunate and Feudal clans, so the Government 
was by no means a looser on the transaction, and the farmers benefited 
as farm products were emancipated from all restrictions on trading. 
Tokugawa ban on the sale of land was removed in part in 1872. By 
removing the ban, the private ownership of lands had furthermore made 
the sale and mortgage of it easy by adopting a system of land certi- 
ficates. The majority of the Samurais were naturally thrown out of 
employment by the Eestoration of Meiji, and as they were warrior class 
this situation was a great menace to the new Government. In order 
to give them proper employments, the Government decided to encourage 
them in agricultural pussuits and as many parts of the country 
required developing, the Government in concert with former feudal 
Lords sent batches of Samurai immigrants to those districts. A liberal 
subsidy was given to them, and as the result proved satisfactory, the 
Government wa^ successful in tiding over the possible crisis coming 


> Y 100 =B». 81 J, pieifot txcbaBge nto. 
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'from A sudden increase of jobless Samurais. Tosbimichi Okubo, one 
of tbe greatest figures of the Bestoration, concentrated his energy on 
agricultural development. The Komaba Agricultural School, Tokyo, 
predecessor to the College of Agriculture of Tokyo Imperial University, 
was founded in 1877 through his.efforts. The Government protection 
for agricultural development was thorough-going. The appropriation 
of funds, establishment of agricultural schools and experimental 
stations, importation and application of best sugarcane, sheep-raising, 
cattle-breeding and sundry other necessary steps for agricultural 
improvement were adopted. An American agricultural expert, George 
A. H. Hall, was engaged by the Government in 1871 as an Adviser 
on live-stock breeding and farming. The importation of cotton seeds 
from Netherlands, the opening of the agricultural experimental stations 
and sundry other enterprises were undertaken, and oflhcials and stu- 
dents were sent abroad to study agriculture. In April, 1881, the 
Government established the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce , 
various Government enterprises were transferred to private manage- 
ments. Various protective measures were adopted, such as, enforce- 
ment of the Japan Hypothec Bank Law, Agriculture and Industrial 
Bank Law, Arable Lands Ee-adjustment Law, Staple Produce Traders* 
Association Law, and the Prefecture Agricultural Experimental Station 
Treasury Subsidization Law. Not only were these measures intended 
to protect the farmers from troubles peculiar to their own industry 
but also to protect them from difficulties arising from the growth of 
other industries and competition of foreign farm products. Farm 
products in Japan were diminishing in quantity and quality for various 
reasons, such as the climate, labour, wages and Japan’s changing 
social and international relations. With the promotion of foreign trade, 
(beapcr priced farm products from abroad, sjich as raw cotton, indigo 
and beans, began to be imported in large quantities and when the 
occupation of Formosa as a result of the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-96, 
resulted in a rapid expansion of sugar cultivation in that region, 

' large scale enterprises at home were rendered uijnecessary. After the 
Sino-Japanese War bankruptcy was very rife among the farmers and 
relief was given to them by annual subsidy. In 1906, rice and 
unhulled rice were taken off the free list and a duty was imposed on 
their importation. Import duty on barley and that on wheat were 
raised higher. Again in the year 1911, the tariff on rice and unboiled 
rice !was raised still higher, l^he Government also paid much atten* 
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tion to ajricaltare in other direc?)ioii9, for iastaoce, the treasury was 
authorized to subsidize S’.ricultural research and relieve farmers whose 
silk worms had suffered from disease. An Increased Mulberry Growth 
Encouragement Fund, Laud Improvement Encouragement Fund, 
Insect Ravage Preventton Fund, and.certain other Funds and Subsidies 
were paid out of the Treasury. As foreign rice and wheat were 
heavily imported agricultural interests suflFered, a st^ffering that was 
not mitigated by the inflow of new capital, for capital was now being 
centralised in the cities and farmers, ever in constant financial difficult- 
ies, were compelled to borrow from money-lenders at high rates of 
Jnterest. Educated landlords found it advisable to give up farming 
and rural communities lost their leadership where urban industry 
gained. 

The Great War of 1914-18, affected agriculture all over the world. 
Production in foreign countries fell. As the prices of agricultural 
products rose Japanese food stuffs were exported in large quantities. 
There was also an increased home demand, cities were enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity and while the piosperity lasted the farmers 
benefited. But with the termination of the War reaction set in, 
prices dropped, and agriculture found itself in the well of depres- 
sion from which it has not yet found itself extricated itself. The 
area of cultivation has steadily decreased after 1921. But the replace- 
ment of the gold embargo enabled Japan to dodge an immediate 
settleraeat of its most important domestic problem, that of the fanners. 
The factors entering the question were many and complicated, bearing 
directly not only upon the living standards of the agricuftural commu- 
nity, which constituted 46% of Japan's population, of but upon the 
solvency of the Banks. Before the re-imposition of the gold embargo 
rice was selling at Y 17 per ‘Koku’,* against a cost of production 
estimated at about Y 30. The factors in this high cost of production 
were dear money (the .farmer paying 10 or 11 per cent on his borrow-.* 
ings), high taxes (where a profit was showtt the farmer paid more 
than double the amount ‘paid by the merchants, and where there were 
no profits the disproportion was infinitely greater), the cost of 
fertilisers, and the cost of living forced upward over a period of years 
by rising tariff wall. The inability of the farmers to pay taxes and • 
interest had forced down the price of real estate. Between the finan- 


l , Koku *• 4^96 bushels. 
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oial panic of 1927 and the replacement of the gold ban in December^ 
1931, such prices had fallen between 30 and 60 per cent, depending 
on locality. Lenders of real estate were carrying paper losses between 
Y 600,000,000 and Y 625,000,000, the figure representing the difference 
between the current market price of the land end the amounts due, 
including defaults in interests and instalments. The loss represented 
between 20 and 25 per cent of the value of the total agricultural mort- 
gages outstanding. According to the investigation of the Hypothec Bank 
of Japan in 1937, the average value of land which had kept declining 
since 1926 became stationary in 1933 and then began to rise in 1934, 
and reached 8.9''. The reason for this rise in land value may be 
found in the stability of the agricultural industry because of the fixing 
of the immediate price of rice by Eice Control Law, high prices of 
rice in the year, the low interest rate which quickened the demand 
for arable land, gradual effect of the measures taken for the economic 
improvement of agricultural villages, the increased income of farmers 
from side-work stimulated by the general boom of industries in cities, 
and rise in prices in general.^ 

The average per capita tillage acreage in Japan, as compared with 
other countries, is l/5th of Germany, l/6th of France, and l/30th of 
the U. S. A. (such figures are not available to me for British India). It 
means in other words that a given tillage acreage in Japan must 
furnish occupation and support agricultural workers five to six times 
as many as in France and Germany, and thirty times as many as in 
the U. S. A. Under the circumstances, what little arable area there 
is in the Empire, is cultivated by the most intensive methods. The 
average holding for each farming family is 2’5 acres in Japan proper. 
Labour is hard-taxed, no pains are spared to coax a greater yield out 
of the none too rich ‘soil. Thanks to patient industry, however, the 
yield value per farm unit in Japan is higher than in other country. 
Even under the best condition of agriculture,, however, the limited 
productive area of the country can offer only scanty means of livelihood 
^to its over-flowing population. 

The staple product of Japanese agriculture is rice. It is raised 
not only as the most important article of diet of the self-sustaining 
aggrarian people but also as a commodity more valuable and profitable 
than others. As the chief food of the whole nation, rice had seldom 


* Unfortunitely, similar stsps were not taken by the Government of Benral during the 
period .1929-34, when the price of rice Unde in West Bengal went down 160% or more* 
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been produced in circles until surae years ago Over-production of 
rice then became real. T!je farmers* economic position was made more 
difficult when, in addition, the prices of silk cocoons declined. Efforts 
are still being put forth to help the farmers out of the difficulty which 
is a result of the national aggrarian policy devoted to production of rire 
and silk cocoons at the cost of other crops. Among other things 
wheat and fruit-growing is now being encouraged The farmers are 
also introduced to rural industries which are to be pursued in addiHon 
to tbeir regular occupation. They are being taught not to depend. rH 
they have done in the past, on few kinds of crops, but on many-sidedi 
intigrated operation of lands. 

• One striking fact in Japanese agriculture which d^fiferentiates it 
from that of other countries is, that the farmers and their lands are 
almost exclusively devoted to the production of human food, while in 
other countries 30 to 40 per cent, and in some instances as many as 50 
per cent of the arable lands is turned to the production of animal feed. 
This situation is in part accounted for by the diet of the Japanese 
people, and in part, by the fact that the T^apanese farmers compared 
with those of other countries, make far less use of the animals on their 
farms. The tillage area in Japan is broken in small holdings which 
must by necessity he cultivated by intensive methods. The farm 
animals in Japan proper number about 4 for every 10 farming families. 
Besides, they are not employed more than 50 days in the year, or 4% 
of the number of the days human labour is employed. Machines 
have of late been introduced for refining field products and for the 
purpose of irrigation and drainage, but in no instances hflve machines 
been used in cultivation work itself. When there is small area avail- 
able for each family, the farms have perforce to be small holdings. To 
get any satisfactory yield out of such aiea the land must be intenaively 

cultivated and the crops closely tended. 

Agriculture, as a whole, ia one of the naughty problems that Japan 
has yet to solve. The farmers* huge mortgage indebtedness is one of 
the most serious phases of the situation. The Government has been 
encouraging collective efforts for adjustment of ttieir obligations. It has 
been successful only in part. Technically, too, Japanese agriculture 
remains to be improved in not a few points Improvement of seeds is 
not the least important. The improved species of rice proved their 
ability of weathering bad^conditions of nature It is also necessary t at 
more attention should be given to rural economy. The farmers while 
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castiftlJy mi 3 cerDed with their technical side of their work have remained 
indifferent to the matter of economy ; and the present situation is con- 
sidered serious. Their economic position is strong so far as they are 
self-euflBcient. Eecent enquiry, however, reveals that their position is 
no longer what it was some years ago. It inay.be seen, for instance, 
that among the items of farm and household expenses enumerated 
under the ordinary conditions of agriculture, the farmers now-a-days 
are self-sustaining in half as many things as they were before. This 
means that the farmers have to make more cash payments than they 
used to do in former times. 

Japan’s national wealth has of late grown considerably. But her 
national economy can hardly be expected to develop properly or in full 
as long as her rural population, which constitutes the main stay of the 
whole nation, fails to emerge from their present stage of economic 
misery. While their economy is bad, national economy can never be 
sound. It is therefore gratifying to see that rural population are 
becoming matters of increasing genera] concern. 

The principal agricultural products of Japan are rice, mulberry 
(silk), sugarcane, tea, fibres, wheat, barley, beans, potatoes and kitchen 
vegetables, of which rice and mulberry are most important. About the 
agriculture of mulberry and silk industry I have already written a few 
pages and read out at the Calcutta Corporation Commercial Museum. 
In this article I will only deal with the other most important product, 
viz., rice. 


Rich. 

Rice, the most important food stuff of the Japanese, and of all the 
people of Orient is the staple crop. The average yearly production 
during the five years from 1926 to 1930 in Japan proper was about 

302.000. 000 bushels valued at Y 1,590,000,000. If to this the figure 

96.000. 000 bushels produced in Formosa and 35,000,000 bushels of 
Eoria are added, the total production of the Japanese Empire amounts 
to about 433,600,000 bushels. 

Japan ranks third in the list of rice producing countries, India 
being first and China second. As regards the quality, ^ Japanese rice is 
superior to the Chinese, Indian and any other rice. 

Ab the quantity grown is insufificient to supply the hcfme demand, 

« ^ 
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importations had to be made every year. In 1930, about 6,000,000 
bushels were imported from India and other places. In normal years 
when the price of rice is not excessive, an average of 6 bushels per 
person is consumed, and as "^he population is continually increasing a 
difficult problem is •created, the jncrease in the annual rice harvest 
being less in proportion than the increase in the population. As a 
result, intensive cullivation is the rule, and every rvailable piece of 
arable low land amenable to irrigation and all uplands that can be 
irrigated are planted with rice. 

The rice is hulled by the farmer and put into straw bags, each 
containing about 2 bushels. It is then known as ‘ Gemmai ' and has a 
brown appearance. The rice dealers polish it in the mills till it 
becomes milk white in which state it is ready to be boiled and eaten. 
This is the ' Hakuinai * (white rice) of the market. Few people care to 
eat * Gernmai,’ although conceding that it carries the full feed value of 
the grain. The stalks when dry are known as ‘ Wara ' and are used 
for making rope, straw-mats, sandals, rice bags and many other 
articles. The bran left after cleaning the ‘ Gemmai ’ is an indispen- 
sable ingradient in making pickles. 

There are many varieties of rice plants, but they may be divided 
into two classes, those which only flourish in well irrigated land and 
those which will grow in dry fields. The greater part of the rice grown 
in Japan belongs to the former class. 

The seed rice is soaked in salt water for a week and then washed 
in fresh water and dried before it is planted in well irrigated seed beds. 
After a few weeks the seedlings are transplanted init) irrigated rice 
fields several spares of seedlings together and each lot about a foot 
apart. The planting out of rice is a great event, the whole family of 
the farmer engaging in the work, while the young folks sing songs 
associated with tlie occasion, which is an important one since on the 
abundance or paucity of the rice yield depends the life of the people,. 
The planting out of the rice takes place between the end of May and 
early part of June, after which the farmer is careful to see that the 
fields are kept well irrigated and that the weeds are kept down. The 
weeding is the hardest part of the work as it has to be done during the 
hottest season. When the ears begin to ripen, the irrigation of the 
fields is Btopped#and when the rice is fully ripe the plants are cut off 
close to the root, boiiifd into sheaves arjcl strung on racks in the fields 
where it ie dried head -do wo wards in the sun. From planting to 
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liarveat about five months are required. But in Formosa this time 
is little less and they get two rico crops in every year. 

The Government of the land are always ready to render help and 
grant subsidy towards the rice cultivation. The cultivation is 
patronised by everybody from the Emperor d^iwn to the ordinary 
farmer. In the city of Tokyo 1 have personally seen the picture 
gallery of the Meiji Shrine where there are costly and very artistic 
pictures and paintings of rice planting. In one of those pictures I 
have noticed the Empress herself started the transplantation of the 
first few seedlings in an irrigated land just to give encouragement to 
the farmers at the beginning of the Meiji Eestoralion. 

Official policy in the past has been chiefly bent on the adjustment 
of the price of rice. The government use«l to buy up on its own 
account certain quantities of rice, and when new crop was ready to 
be marketed, and this stock was released whenever the inaiket was 
found tending upward in consequence of the deficient supply. Violent 
fluctuations of the market were also prevented by the adjustment of 
tariff protection. In the spring of 1938, a new Eice Control Law 
was enacted and by virtue of which the Government now may buy 
or sell unlimited quantities of rice at tlie prices to bo pre-arranged 
for each year in consideration of the conditions of the market. By 
the enforcement of the same law, the imjiori of rice has been prohibited 
since the same year. It was arranged in addition to grant bounties 
to farmers for storing unhulled iice This polic\ has been successful 
to the extent of maintaining tlie price of the cereals above a certain 
level. If tha Government do not set aside a certain quantity for 
purchase each year there would be no inci ease in surplus on hand. 
What is assumed as surplus for each year is simply left out for general 
consideration, the market improving little, the better for the quantities 
for which it is supposed to be released. There is, on the other hand, 
a considerable body of opinion in favour of a stronger form of Managed 
Eice Economy. These^ men even go so far as to advocate a Govern- 
ment monopoly of rice. 

Half the total production of rice within Japan proper is taken 
by the farmers for their own household use The balance of some 
150,000,000 bushels, is marketed. Half this quantity, or 75,000,000 
bushels, found their way to greater cities where the price is determined 
by conditions of the market. Since the local markets move 
according to the city quotations, the supplies from Chosen (Korea) 
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and Taiwan (Formosa), thop^;h forming but modest proportion of 
the total consumption, usjjd to be factors of potency, disproportionate 
to their volume in determining the price of rice for the reapon of being 
chiefly marketed in big cities. This situation has been remedied for 
ihe farmers to a degree by the new Rice Control Laws.* 

What should be noted at this place is not uncommon fact that the 
farmers buy back part of the rice they once disposed of, -These 
purchases amount to considerable quantities. Later in the peaeon, 
they are enabled to buy back the cereals with the proceeds of silk 
cocoons and other things. The farming families in Japan proper 
number 5,600,000 of which about 4,700,000 are engaged in the produc- 
tion of rice and of these rice-growing families about *^5,000,300 have 
to buy back more or less rice for their own family needs, their aggre- 
gate purchases amounting to approximately 88,000,000 bushels a year. 
For these farming families it is very important that the price of rice 
should not rise after their family rice has been consumed. 

Among those who have but superficial knowledge of area are 
totally strangers to the true conditions of Japan by uncommon inisno. 
tion obtain that because the Japanese people live mostly on cheap rice, 
the cost of living in Japan is low, and consequently the level of 
wages is not raised. As a matter of truth rice in general has always 
been quoted at a price higher than those of wheat in the international 
markets. Japanese rice, in particular, has always maintained a unique 
position within the country. Because of the very high cost of 
production, Japanese rice is always quoted in the domestic market at 
prices twice or even more thaa twice as high as those prevailing in 
the international market at any time, thus proving itself the most 
expensive of all cereals. For instance, in January, 1936, the whole- 
sale price of Japanese rioe was quoted in Tokyo at 6 Yen 20 Sen per 
bushel. Computed at the present depreciated exchange rate of the 
Japanese currency, thie price of rice is equivalent to 7s. 2d. Wheat* 
on the other hand was quoted for the same month at Liverpool at 
4s (inclusive of irnpprt dflty) per bushel. In fact, the Japanese people 
live on the staple food which is the most expensive of all cereals. 

The total world production of rice, though China’s figure must 

«» I wish the Government of India hid done tb^same thing, considering the importation 
of rice into India from Burma. 
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be J^tjiapftted on a tentative basis, amounts approximately to 180,000,000 
tons'^or about 65,00,000,000 bushels. In the production of rice Japan 
ranks third after British India (including Burma) and China, and 
followed by Indo-Cbina, the Dutch East Indies and Siam. The 
countries with any capacity to export rice are British India, Indo- 
China and Siam. Their combined exports, however, amount to no 
more than 200,000,000 bushels a year or 55% of the amount consumed 
within Japan proper each year, or about a third of the amount of 
wheat transacted in the world’s markets. So far as the market of rics 
is restricted, its price is hard to be adjusted internationally. Thus 
Japanese rice always maintain a price far above its world price level. 
Eice in Japan must indeed be said a precious thing among all 
products of the soil, 

I am not an expert in agricultural science, but being a Bengalee, 

a rice eater, and Laving possession of a few hundred bjghas of land 

m West Bengal, I tried to collect the informations noted above for 

the enlightenment of my countrymen After the Battle of Plassey, 

when the British traders were determined to be permanent rulers of 

the country, they started policies to strengthen their purpose, and 

one of those policies which was introduced by Lord Ckirnwalhs in the 

year 1791 was the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, Bihar and some 

other Provinces. The Moslems ac that time were rich as well as 

holders of large land areas. In order to see them down, to make 

them weak and powerless, Lord Cornwallis made a conspiiacy with 

the other communities of the country and that blessed arrangement, 

the Permanent Settlement, was enacted. Most of the lands belonging 

to the Moslem holders were transferred to others and the zeminderies 

were created in the Provinces and the Moslems mostly were deprived 

of their holdings. • Since then the agricultural condition of the country 

« 

deteriorated decade by decade and reached that worst stage which 

^ made the present Government to appoint the recent Floud Com- 
mission, the report of which is before the public now. A few hasty, 
impracticable laws were passed recently in the Legislatures, in order 
to see the advancement of agriculture and to help the agriculturist. 
What were the real difficulties and troubles and what were the 
immediate problems to be solved were not considered at all. Just 
to give an eye-wash and to make the next election propaganda smooth 
the majority party of the Legislatures has enforced such unworkable 
legislation over the rural population of the Province of Bengal ; but 
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in a few yeare these laws w*e surely to remain in the Statute Books 
only, ati! dead letters and nothing else. 

In West and North Bengal where we have got very large arable 
rice lands, very little has been done for proper irrigation. 'I he 
agriculturists are entirely dependent on the favour of the Nature* 
If there be adequate rain in time, rice grows, otherwise the whole 
tillage area remains without crop and the famine c^mes year, after 
year. In the time of the Moghul Emperors every village in the 
West and North Bengal had irrigation tanks which were sufficient 
enough for the irrigation of the tillage lands. But Hince the introduc- 
tion of the Permanent Settlement, the zeminders were only concerned 
*to get the rent, had left their village homes, lived in the city, never 
cared to see what were the needs for the improvement of agriculture, 
leaving everything in the hands of their officers (naibs and gomoBthas). 
These employees took improper and undue advantages on the helpltjss 
ryots, realised the rent and other fictitious charges by every sort of 
high-handedness and heinous ways just to make themselves rich and 
keep tiieir lords satisfied, by remitting money regularly to them. 
Most of the irrigation tanks were silted up and a greater part of them 
had been converted into agricultural lands — just to increane the 
revenue of the zeraindary. No pasteur land has been left and the 
cattle wealth deteriorated to the extremely wretched condition. The 
agriculturist became poorer day after day on account of constant 
failure of crops, the people had to mortgage their holdings at a high 
rate of interest to meet their home necessity as well as the rent 
money of the luxurious landlords living in the city, with dozens of 
costly automobiles, and numberless concubines. Epidemics, like, 
Malaria, Cholera, Small-pox, and other diseases became constant armual 
visitors in the rice districts of the country, people became short- 
lived, dwarfish, sickly, in their poor gloomy homes with loads of 
debts and sufferings. The government of the country never cared . 
for this unhappy, unfortunate, melancholy people. They were only 
satisfied if their taxes were collected, their police force were duly paid, 
their officers’ very hfgh salaries were regularly drawn and the annual 
remittance to England was made in time. The villages, specially 
of the West Bengal, were full of jungles and became deserted 
and the smiles# from the bright faces of the inhabitants vanished 
for ever. After some time of the British rule an Agricultural Depart- 
ment was -started by the benign Government just as a show 
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but nothing has been done. Highly paid officers were appointed, 
theories were enunciated, but the practical grievances became 
still worse by the levy of more taxes, to meet the expenses of 
that theoretical department. The present Ministers, who are 
mostly people from non-rice districts, care •very little to make 
tours even once a year to those parts of the districts, though the 
expenses of their tour money exceed double the Budget estimates, in 
touring about numberless times, in their particular constituencies 
in order to make their next election secure. Eecently some canals 
were constructed in order to help the irrigation in some parts of the 
districts of Midnapore, Burdwan and Birbhum, but no relief came 
in through them on account of the high chaigee as well as the in- ' 
efficiency of the department concerned. In the time of the Moghuls, 
when the land survey of the country was made, by great Todarmal, 
the then government engineers thought that certain provinces of India 
were not such where agriculture might improve by cutting out canals 
for irrigation, and Bengal was one of tliem. So the adequate number 
of irrigation tanks were dug out. These served two purposes, one 
just to irrigate the agricultural lands and another to breed fishes in 
those innumerable ponds and tanks which are another staple food 
of the Bengalee population. The irrigation by canal system in West 
Bengal cannot be helpful at all, rather if more canals are cut out 
now in West Bengal, the existence of tlie Port of Calcutta will be 
apprehended. If the waters of the tributary rivers in West Bengal 
are diverted to the canals for irrigations, the river Ganges will lose 
the supply of head water and may be silted up within a few years. 
The canal system of irrigation in U.P. and Behar has already done 
great damage to the river. No longer i]ie river Ganges receives 
sufficient quantity of water from its tributaries in Behar and U.P., 
the result of which is open to everybody who notices the condition 
.of the river. From Liajinahal to Navadwip tlie great navigable river 
which ill the time of Jhe Moghuls used to carry cargo in all seasons 
from Bengal to Agra, dries up from the rnontji of February to June 
and the old country ports of Navadwip, Katwa *Berhampore, Azim- 
gunge, have lost their river trade, acquatic traffic and transportation 
altogether due to the lack of head water supply from U.P. and Behar. 
flo if more canals are cut out in Bengal, this great city of Calcutta, 
the pride of Bengal, the Ijiggest exporting port of Asia, might have 
the same lot of Bengal's famous old port of Saptagram ih the near 
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ftitore. The Irrigation Departinent of the present Government of 
Bengal conid nave done immense good if they had advised the ministry 
just to re-excavate the irrigation tanks of West and North Bengal 
which would have not only solved the irrigation problem of the agri- 
cultural lands to a great extent but could have brought in a great trade 
of fish industry in the province making the economic ./condition or the 
people brighter and the sanitary condition of the country more 
healthful, But who cares for the iX)or, dumb, half-starved, naif- 
naked, helpless population of the country ? The officers are sati?fied 
as long as their high salaries are paid, the Miuiiiters are happy by 
giving employment to their relations and paying off tlieir personal 
debts by making speculation on agricultural commodities of the 
country. As long as their Ministry is safe, as long as they can have 
good time in the palaces of Calcutta and in the cool Olympic hill 
stations, no matter what happens to the agriculturist of the land. 
The Ministry will remain safe by bringing in Pakistban, by introduc- 
ing separate electorate, by reservation of seats in the Legislatures 
and the Municipal Councils, by introducing a defective education 
policy just to cripple the National University, depriving the duly 
qualified children of the soil of the jobs by bringing in eo-religioni^ts 
from other Provinces and foreign countries, by introducing communal- 
ism in the field of sports, and by biinging in Mayor from Karachi or 
Bombay and leaders from Iran and Arabia, and so on. The Ministry 
will still remain safe by enacting the Agricultural Debtors’ Act and the 
Money Lenders’ Act, so that some of the Ministers may escape tlieir 
obligations and the poor ryots in the time of their rioe plantations 
have no help in the shape of money or any other commodity and thus 
keep them starved. 

I have quoted some of the Acts which the Japanese Government 
have introduced to solve their agriculturists’ problem in order to sliovv 
my countrymen that if there be sincerity, if there be bonafule wishes 
of doing good, even the rulers of a country of very small arable land 
can do Immense good and benefit to the suffering agricultui ists. 
I have also stated something about the Japanese Government’s action 
to control the prices of the agricultural commodities in order to save 
the growers from drastic change of prices in the market. The 
Ministers of thig Province easily could have done the same thing if 
they even wanted to do iU ^ 

Alas, Bengal — nay poor Mother India — I do not know when 

5 
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will come to you, when we will find the true sons of yours 
whp will identify themselves as neither Hindus, nor Moslems, nor 
Christians, nor Sikhs, nor Parsis, but Indians and who will see only 
one Bengal, one India and not a Pakistban and not a communal 
province. But still I am an optimist. Surely^ they will come Prom 
the immense sufferings of so many centuries, from the ashes and 
the graves of formidable destructions and noble sacrifices, certainly a 
real force, a real power will crop up, the country will be saved, the 
prestige will be upheld, a United Bengal, a United India will rise 
in the horizon — that is the only aim, only aspiration, only thought 
with which I strive to live. 



WILLIAM COWPER AND INDIA 

Babindha Kitmau Das Gum 

Dejariment of Bnglith, Calcutta Univertit^ 

^I^HOSE who are shocked by the imperialism of Rudyard Kipling 
will have a sense of pleasing reparation in the poetry of William 
Cowper. William Cowper is not as much a poet of anti-irnpenal- 
ism as Kipling is of imperialism. But there are passages in 
his longer poems which are expressive of the sympathy ho had for 
India and the disapproval he had for the Englishmen who oppressed 
her. Cowper is not a great poet. He is not even a great man. It 
was given to him to be only a good poet and a good man. Like 
Charles Lamb he endears himself to us by the naive and elemental 
force of his sheer humanity ; like Charles Lamb be is a poem before 
being a poet. In one of his poems he describes himself as a stricken 
deer and even in his apparently satirical poetry the plaintive voice of 
stricken deer is always heard. A poet of gentle sensibility he had 
as much compassion for the helpless animals as for the poor villagers 
of Olney. And it was the mere man in him who was stricken at 
heart by the British oppression of India. 

Cowper is considered as a precursor of romanticism. But it is 
not only his love of nature which makes him a herald of romantic 
poetry. He also anticipated that love of freedom which inspired 
the poets of the nineteenth century. If there is no detailed 
reference to India in the poetry of Shelley and Wordsworth it is not 
their apathy i_r their acceptance of imperialism which are responsible 
for it. It is the abstrgict and transcendental nature of their inspira- 
tion which makes them silent about any particular instance of 
oppression and tyranny. The Greek war of independence led Shelley 
into an ecstatic adoration of the spirit of freedom and the French 
Revolution drives Wordsworth into a contemplation of the moral 
destiny of mankind. Moreover during the period in which these 
two poets wrote the Indian problem was not a burning issue in 
England whereas Cowper produced his two well-known works at the 
time when the ‘British Parliament was very busy in tackling the 
Indian question. Mosf of the poems -and letters of Cowper were 
written when the city of London was filled with the scandal of the 
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Britishers in India, when Clive was brought to book for his open 
corruption, when the reports of the shameful oppression of Hastings 
in India were agitating the minds of his countrymen at home, when 
Parliament appointed select and secret committees to enquire into 
the affairs of the East India Company and introduced bill after bill 
for controlling them. 

As we read the passages in which Cowper refers to the dealings 
of the Englishmen with India it will occur to us that in them Cowper 
,does not merely indulge in a sentimental compassion or fashionable 
humanitarianism. As a well-wisher of India Cowper had the dis- 
advantage of being a lover of his own country and the sufferings of 
India gave him as much pain as the cruelties of England covered him 
with shame. He sympathises with the victims as much as he is 
disgusted with the oppressors. He was aware of the demoialising 
effect which the spoils of India were bound to have on English life 
and English politics. He knew that the British traders were not only 
ruining India but they were also bringing ruin on themselves. 

In his ** Expostulation,** he gives his countrymen such a 
warning— 

“Hast thou, though suckled at fair freedom *8 breast 
Exported slavery to the conquered East? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 

And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead? 

Gone thither, armed and hungry, returned full, 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtained by wealth, 

And that obtained by rapine and by stealth? 

With Asiatic vices stored thy mind 

But left their virtues and their own behind, 

And having trucked thy soul, brought home the fee 
To tempt the poor who sell himself to thee.** 

“ Cowper,** says Macaulay in his essay on Lord Clive in that 
lofty ‘ Expostulation * which glows with the very spirit of the Hebrew 
poets, placed the oppression of India for most in the list of those 
national crimes for which God had punished England with years of 
disastrous war, with discomfiture in her own seas, and with loss of 
her transatlantic empire/* The servants of the Company who for 
their avarice and extravaganpe were contemptuously called ** Nabobs 
were considered in those days as a curse upon England. 
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In the firr»t book of the Task ** he wonders that the rapacity of 
the Englishmen in India should go unpunished when petty thieves in 
England are sent to the gallows : 

** That thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Into his over-gorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces escapes.*' 

The lines remind one of the ironic remarks of Bankimcbandra s 
Kamalakanta that the right of conquest is as good a right as the right 
of theft. 

His concern for India which he expresses in a passaj^e in the 
fourth book of the ** Task shows the sincerity and the intensity of 
his feeling for the country. There we find him awaiting the postman 
whose twanging horn he hears and from whom he is anxious to know 
the latest news about India : 

** Is India free? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace 
Or do we grind her still? " 

This sudden remembrance of India in such a quiet winter evening 
as the poet depicts in the poem shows that for India he had a very 
soft corner in bis heart. 

Biharilal Chakravarti has not written any poem for the exclusive 
purpose of expressing his love of freedom but in many of his poemfe 
he breaks into patriotic lines. This shows that his love of country 
is a natural and abiding emotion. Cowper's refereodfes to India are 
as sudden and his feelings for her must be as natural and abiding. 

Later in the same book of the Task he characterises the 
British merchants as a corporation of plunderers — ‘ 

disclaiming all regard 

For mercy* and the common rights of man, 

Build factories with blood, conducting trade 
At th^ sword *8 point, and dyeing the white rod 
Of innocent commercial justice red." 

Cowper might have suspected that the weighing balance of a 
merchant would*be changed overnight into the sceptre of a ruler. 

In his letters, tofi, there are some reproachful references to 
the members of the East India Ckjmpany. In a letter written to the 
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Eev. William Unwin in 1784 he bitterly attacks the Company for its 
avarice and ruthleesness — 

^'They have possessed themselves of an immense territory which 
they have ruled with a rod of iron to which it is impossible they 
should ever have a right unless such a one as it is a disgrace to plead, 
the right of conquest. The potentates of this country they dash in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel as often as they please making the 
happiness of the thirty millions of mankind a consideration subordi- 
nate to that of their own emolument ; oppressing them as often as 
it may serve a lucrative purpose, and in no instance that I have ever 
heard, consulting their interest or advantage.” 

In another letter written to Lady Hesketh in 1788 he refers to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings and remarks — 

” Whatever we are at home,^ we certainly have been tyrants in 
the East ; and if these men have, as they are charged, rioted in the 
miseries of the innocent and dealt death to the guiltless with an un- 
sparing hand, may they receive a retribution that shall in future make 
all governors and judges of ours, in those distant regions tremble.” 

Cowper was not a statesman ; but his utterances on India have 
the accent of those impassioned indictments of the Britishers in India 
which the two great statesmen of the time made in the House of 
Commons. The speechef? of Fox and Burke on the former’s India 
Bill of 1783 may well be read as an elaborate commentary on Cowper’s 
lines on India and the East India Company. 



EDUCATION IN MUSLIM INDIA 

8. N. Haidar Bizvi, B.C.S. 

II 

First Syllabus for Colleges 

fpHE result of his success was contributed to the now defunct 
J Journal, Al-Nadwa of 1909 A.D. The syllabus differed in different 
• periods of Muslim rule. During the period between the 7th Century 
A.H. and the end of the 9th Century of Hijra, i.e., till before the 
reign of Sikander Lodi, Sarf, Nahv, Eloquence, PrincipUs of Jurispru- 
dence, Logic, Theology, Mysticism, Commentary of the Koran and 
Literature were the subjects included in the study and their mastery 
was considered to be necessary for qualification. 

Greek Philosophy and Logic were very popular. Not much im- 
portance was attached to the study of Hadith at this period. One 
Maulana Sliamsuddin, a specialist in Hadith, who came over to India 
during the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khilji for popularising the 
study of the traditions returned disappointed as he found the ruler very 
unresponsive.* Another interesting information is that Malikite 
jurisprudence became popular during the Tughlak period (Popularising) 
of Indian history.* 

A learned man of Baghdad visited India during* the Tughlak 
period and brought with him two books namely Taarifi Maliki and 
Maimaul Bahrain on Malikili jurisprudence. Maulana Fakhuruddin 
Zardazi helped the gentleman by recommending the books to his 
students and wrote commentaries on them in order to make the subject 
more popular. 

Second Revision of Syllabus Colleges 

It was in the reign of Sikandar Lodi that Sheikh Abdullah and 
Sheikh Azizullah, two distinguished savants of Multan, settled down 
in Delhi.* These gentlemen effected certain improvements and 


^ Tarikh Firuz Shabi of B^rn. 
* Siyarul Auliya. 

9 ]padaani. 
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changes in the syllabos of stndy. The disciples of Syed Sharif and 
Allama Taftazaoe also introduced some of the books of their famous 
teachers. 

We have already noted the absence of traditions in the approved 
syllabus till at the end of this period. During the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi a celebrated scholar Syed Eafiuddin Salimi came to India. Ha 
began to popularise traditions and many distinguished Scholars of the 
age received instruction in Hadith at his house. ^ Later on Sheikh 
Abdul Haq Muhaddis of Delhi and Sheikh Jaraaluddin popularised 
the study of Hadith in India as we will notice later on. 


Third Ebvision of Syllabus for Colleges 

Maathirul Karam of Ghulamali Azad, although written towards 
the end of 18th century, makes a positive statement that the syllabus 
of studies was revised in Akbar’s time * and King appointed Shah 
Fatehulla Shirazi with the title of Azadul Mulk. The latter added 
Philosophy, Mathematics and Medicine and Hadith to the subjects of 
study. We read in the ‘‘ Wasiyat nama ** of Shah Waliullah that 
History and Political Science were also the subjects for study. Un- 
fortunately we could not trace the names of the books prescribed for 
the latter two subjects. 


Fourth Ebvision of Syllabus for Colleges 

The fourth attempt towards improving and reforming the syllabus 
was made by Mulla Nizamuddin, in the early part of 12th century 
A.H. The changes effected were considerable.® I have preferred 
to give the complete syllabus and the list of books as approved 
and introduced by him. ^ 


^ MunUlchabut Tawarikh of< Badauni, BauzatuLUlema and Akbar-uI-Akbjar. 

* Maathirul Karam of Ghulamali Azad. 

3 Darii Nizamia was introduced by Nizamuddin Sib^lvi a resident of Sihali near 
Lucknow. The Mv. lived during the reign of Alamgir and w^s tlie founder of tbe famous 
Arabic ^hool of Lucknow. Known as Firangi Mahal, many of the books which are used in 
connection with the Nizamia Syllabus were written by the pupils of Mulla Nizamuddin 
Sihalvi. The commentary on Lopic was written by Mv. Nizamuddin and the book on Muham- 
madan law was written by Hafiz Muhibullah of Bihar, a pupil of Mv. Nizamuddin's father. 
The Nizamia Syllabus was modified in Delhi by Shah WaliuHah (died in 1174 A.H.) who 
introduced into it the teaching of Hadith and prescribed Sihab Salta as a book for study (the 
traditions of the prophet). The modifieiition was accepted by the Schools of Lucknow and 
Deoband. The syllabus was iutiroduced in Bengal by Mullah Babrululumt sou of Mulla 
t^igamoddipt 
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The syllabus was so comprehensive that it was survived down to 
our own days and its name Darse Nizamia is known to all of us though 
most of us do not know of the origin. 

Fifth B'bvision of SaLABus fok CoLLEaBS 

Then the fifth change was made and the syllabus was remodelled 
during the closing period of the Timurids. 

By the way we may point out that some changes effected this time 
were the changes unfortunately for the worse. They weie brought 
about at a time when the fall of the Muslim [>ower in Indie was im« 
*minent and decay had already set in. 

Three new subjects, viz., Farai-iz (duties) Manadhira (controversy) 
and principles of Hadith were introduced For Faratz, Sharifia ; for 
Manadhira, Reshidia and for the third subject the explanatory notes 
of Nakhbatul Fikr were recommended. At this period considerable 
importance was attached to Logic and Hadith. For Logic the students 
were burdened with a huge list of books to be studied. Literature was 
considerably neglected and consequently neglect of Literature told 
heavily on the general intelligence and capacity of students. 

Books .Prescribed for the Colleges till Third 
Revision of the Syllabus 

1. Nahv (Syntax) : Misbah, Kafia (by Nasiruddin Baidawi), and 
Irshad (by Kadi Shihabuddin of Daulatabad). After the ffecond revision 
of Syllabus iS/ior/ia Mutala was added. 

2. tTurisprudence : Hidaya, After second revision explanatory 
comments on Wakaya were added. 

3. Principles of jurisprudence : Minar with its commentaries and 
UsuUi-Baidawi, after second revision Tanzih Talwih was added. 

4. (Commentary (Tafsir) Madarik, Baid(iwi and Kashshaf. (In 
the third revision Kashshc^ was dropped.) 

5. Mysticism (Tasawwuf) Awarif, Ahyaul-ulum, Fusus^ul-Hakam, 
!l^uwat-ul*]^ulub, a little later Nakdunnasus and Lamaai were also 
added. In the third revision Resalai Naqshbandia and explanatory 
notes of Jami were added. 

6. Literature (a) Prose : Makamat . Hariri (stress was laid on 
memorising ) 9 (b) Poetry: Sabatul MuallaKat* 
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7. Logic: Explanatory notes on Shamsa. 

8. Theology : Explanatory notes of Sahdif or the introduction 
of Abu Shakur Salimi. After second revision, explanatory notes on 
Aqaid Nasifi and Muwafiq were added. The third revision added 
Hashia-i^Khiyali, 

9. Eloquence : Mukhtasar and Matul were prescribed after 
second revision. 

10. Hadith (after third revision) : Part of Bukhari and Shamail 
Tinnizi. 

11. Philosophy (after third revision) : Explanatory notes of 
Hidayatul Hikmat. 

12. Mathematics (after third revision) : A few tracts on Mathe* 
tics were prescribed. Names of books could not be traced. 

13. Medicine (after third revision) : Mujiz-uUQanun, 

14. History (after third revision) : Names of the books could not 
be traced. 

16. Political Science (after third revision) : Names of books 
could not be traced. 

Books Prbsoribed in the Fourth Revision of Syllabub 
Nhamia Syllabus : 

1. Sarf (Etymology) : Mizan, Manshaabj Sarfe Mir. Panjgang, 
Zabda, Fusul Akhari and Shafiya. 

2. Nahvi (Syntax) : Nahve Mir, the explanatory notes of Maiii 
Amil, Hidyatun NahVy Kaftya, and the explanatory notes of Jami. 

3. (a) Logic: Sughra, Rubra, Isaygoji, Tahzib, the explanatory 
notes of Tahzib, Kutibi with Mir, and SilmuUUlum, (b) Hikmat 
(Philosophy)-Mab 2 ;i, Sadra and Shams bazgha, 

4 Mathematics (including Astronomy) : Khulasatul Hisab and 
the first chapter of Euclid. Besides Tashrihul Aflak RisaUai-koshjya 
and the first chapter ot^Ghighman. 

6. Eloquence : Mukhtasir Maani, and* a paft of original Maani, 

6. Jurisprudence: The first portion of the explanation and the 
later portion of the original Hidaya, 

7. The principles of jurisprudence : Nurual Anwar, Tanzih Talqih 
and Muslamus4habut. 

i 

8. Theology— The exl)Ianatory notes of Aqaid Natafi, and hooks 
on Aqaid hy Jalali, Muwafiq, and Mir Zahid. 
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y. Commentary : Jalalain and Baidatoi. 

10, Hadith ; Mishkaiul Masabih, 

Period of attendance in Colleges 

It is tlififlcult to say what was the penod of attendance in the 
classes. We find only one reference about the time of Jahangir. 
Sheikh Abdul Haq, Mahaddis of Delhi writes in Akhoarul Akhyar 
that the hours of study were fiom morning till noon and then from 
Zuhar prayer (after-noon prayer) till evening. 

Tsohnioal Eddcation 

Schools and colleges had no provision for technical subjects. 
But those who had aptitude for arts and crafts would go to the houses 
of Technical experts and take them as their ustads. But such arts 
and crafts were mostly hereditary. The father was the teacher 
of the sons, the mother of daughters. Thus that training in 
particular arts and crafts was popularly imparted. Industrial edu- 
cation was imparted through the system of apprenticeship. The 
Shuhrat-e-Am (public works! department looked after it. The boys 
were often apprenticed with the artisans to the trade. The artisans 
received, thus, the services of the apprentice and the later in turn the 
tips about the trade. The boys began their technical education at 
an early age. At first they were expected to undertake the duties of 
the shop, such as the cleansing and fitting of tools. Latdt they began 
to perform the simplest operations of the trade . There was little 
definite instruction in theory but they gradually acquired skill by 
handling the tools and lyatching the workmen at their task. As soon 
as they made a* little progress they were given small wages virhich 
went on increasing as .they became more expert. After receiving full 
training either they went away to work independently or secured a 
permanent place in the master’s shop.* 

Piruz Tughlak* took a keen interest in the technical education 
of his slaves whom he had placed under the tuition of roasters,— -crafts- 
men in their workshops for learning different arts. There were in 
all one hundred*and eighty Ibousand slaves at his disposal whom he 


1 IiDpcii*i Gwettier, .Vol. 1, pp.48<l. 
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V 

got trained in arts and crafts. Barni writes that at one time one 
batch of twenty thousand slaves were turned into skilled artisans and 
tradesman under his care.* 

Such interest in technical education led to an abundant increase 

I 

in the number of the technical ‘experts. Babur® certifies to it. 
He says for any work or any employment there is always a set ready 
to whom some employment and trade have descended from father 
to son for ages.** Bernier also has during the reign of Aurangzeb at 
a later period testified to this statement.* 


Female Education 

We have already discussed that in primary schools there was 
co-education. Now we have to see what the Muslims did for the 
higher education of females. Without entering into unnecessary details 
we would only refer to the activities of Sultan Ghiyathsuddin Khilji 
of Malwa.* He got the females educated in different arts and 
sciences. The historian states that some were taught the arts of 
goldsmith and ironsmith. Some were taught carpenter's work and 
trained in building ships. Tailoring, cooking, shoe-making, pottery, 
embroidery, oarsmanship and jugglery were common and ordinary 
subjects taught. Dance and music were also not neglected The 
Sultan, in his zeal to promote education among females and equip them 
for manly worjks and duties, went so far as to impart even military 
education to the girls. He had an army of Turks and 500 Abyssinian 
female soldiers expert in the use of arms. He made his palace a 
centre of female education and the popularity of female education 
became so keen that a sufficiently big town inhabited by ladies sprang 
up. Only in his palace there were one thousand such educated ladies 
who had committed the entire Koran to memory. We are to remem- 
ber that it was simply for his love of female education and we should 
not be misled to think that it was in any way aim^d at satisfying his 
sexual passion or bad taste. All the historians are unanimous in 


1 Barni : Tarikb Fimz Shahi 
* “ Memoirft ** edited by Erskinb, Vol. ll, pp. 243-44, 

3 Bernier : Travels in Mngbal Empire, pp. 268-59^ 

4 Firishta « 
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pronouncing birn as the most religious and virtuous of kings. All 
the acts were purely humanitarian and were aimed at improving the 
condition of the fair sex in order to make them useful members of 
the society. These educated ladies were recruited for the Govt, 
services and as a step towards encouragement the king bad opened 
a department in the palace where ladies performed all the duties of 
men. A durbar was held in the palace just as it was held outside. 
These ladies held the posts of AmiruUOmr i , Fa^'ir, Wakit, Sarjamactarf 
Khazinadar, etc., and it will be quite absurd to cay that his attempt 
was only an innovation. It must have been an impro\ement on the 
policy of former Muslim kings and it cannot be regarded as an isolated 
example with no past and precedent.^ Pmitbs in his Architecture 
at Patehpur Sikri reproduces a plan of girls’ school in Akbar's palace 
at Faiebpur Sikri. It surely indicates the interest of Akbar in 
female education. Ibn Battuta reports that there were 13 schoolB for 
girls only at Hinwar, and the ladies could generally read Koran. 
Many had even committed the Koran to memory.® 


Education op thr Hindus 

Another question to be discussed is whether all these educational 
activities of the Muslims were meant only for the muslims and they 
considered themselves to be responsible only for the education of 
their Muslim subjects. Undoubtedly this is not the fact. The State 
looked after the education of all without distinction of cast^ and creed. 
We read in the pages of the Ain that Vedanta and Patanjal were 
included in the subjects of study. 1 am tempted to think that both 
Hindus and Muslims attended the schools and* colleges without 
distinction and these institutions were open to all. Only at Silapur 
in the district of Hooghly there were left about 150 educational 
institutions till the close of 18th Century A.p. which may be said 


^ For example I may refer to military IraioiDg amoDg ladies. Besides Sultana Bezya 
and Nurjehan Begam, we read that one Gulc Behishti a lady general of the army was sent by 
Sultan Aiauddin Khilji against Kaner Deo of Jalor. (Firisbta). Then in the seige of Bijapore, 
Jani Begum, the daughter of Dara Bhikoh and wife of Azam Shah (Sirarul Motakhenn VoUV) 
te(A once active part in battle. Another iiiuetration is of Zero Mah. the queen of Kntob Bham 
S!ie was seen with a Sabre in batfd at the head of Tartajt and Habshi armed slavee wbmt 
Alnnad wanted to capture the throne against Abul Hasan. (Qij§x Vol* IV) 

* liM ; Ibn Battma, p. 165. 
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to be the true representatives of the prevalent ^ educational system. 
In these schools even Muslim students studied the Theology and Philo- 
sophy of the Hindus. In schools and colleges the Hindus and 
Muslims received education in Arabic and Persian. If such were 
not the case how could the Hindus secure complete mastery over 
Persian and distinguished themselves as great Scholars and writers 
of this language. Besides Persian was the Court Language, and 
unless they were educated in these Institutions how did they manage 
to acquire this tongue and enter the Government services. We read 
that Hindus began to take interest in Persian since the days of 
Sikander Lodi and it is probable that Hindus began to enter these 
schools and colleges at that time. Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-law ^ 
of Bankipur, has in his collection a picture illustrating Hakikat Rai 
of Lahore, a Hindu student, attending a school and being punished 
for some offence by the Moulavi. 

In addition to these joint educational institutions the State and 
the princes as well as well-to-do persons of both the communities, i.e,, 
Hindus and Musalmans endowed temples with lands and Jagirs for 
not only maintaining temples but also the schools attached to the 
temple. Generally the schools attached to temples in villages were 
of primary standard, but the temples in towns imparted education 
which may roughly be described as that of secondary School and 
College Standard. Till about 1791, there existed in all parts of the 
province a considerable number of private institutions where the 
indigenous learning was assiduously cultivated. The State utilized the 
pilgrims tax for the education of the Hindu students by creating 
endowments for these temples.* Mussalmans realized pilgrim tax 
from the Hindus. The money derived from this source was credited 
to Hindu temples for maintaining schools.® 

* Ehurshid Jchannuma, p. 611 (Bubar Library Calcutta MS.). 

• kjjJLfc (.5^ ^ I A • I Aw CUamI llw 

(JLolsuo 

j ^ ^ 

13 U ^ 

l[^T ^Ajfd cf 

^ Max Mailer vritea on a Btrengtb of a report Tvrittcn by some Christian Missionaij 
tbat only in Bengal there were Bixty^tl^naand Patbsbalas, before the advent of the British in 
India (C), India by K. Hardy or Hardie, p, If). See also Calcutta University, Commission Bq^rt. 

< Majma-ul*Baltdan of Yakut who bMes hia account on Istakharis bookf to). 9^ p. ifoi. 
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The prlcciipal seats of Hindu learning were Banares, Darbhanga, 
Puri, Bhatpara, Nadia and Vikrampur. The educational institutions 
and academies at these places were maintained partly by the State 
endowment and partly by the endowment granted by the Hindu 
chiefs owing allegian^e to Muslim rclers. The libera’ patronage was 
not only bestowed by princes and others in power and authority but 
also by Zamindars, Not only institutions but also persoos distin- 
guished as learned men received patronage and allowances from the 
State and the people and they in return imparted free education to 
Hindu students. The Hindu students in all tliese schools, which were 
known as tols^ were taught the following subjects. 

Logic (Nyaya), Law {Smriii)y Philosophy (Darsana), Grammar 
(VyaMrana) , Astronomy (Jyotish), Medicine (Ayurveda) ^ Literature, 
Mathematics, Vedanta, Prakrit, Vedas and Yoga, 


Examination and Stitpiss in Foreign Countries 

The students were properly examined. The examination took 
the form of oral debates and discussions in assemblies of Pandits which 
frequently met in some public place* 

May he be a Hindu or a Mussalman, when the student qualified 
himself at the examination, then a title was conferred on him which 
indicated the standard of his learning. Students used to go for 
studies to foreign countries and seats of learning like Baghdad, Mecca, 
Madina, Shiraz, Nishapur, Balkh, etc.* ^ 

The reputation of Indian Scholars and Educational institutions 
and academies had spread throughout Asia and students from all parts 
of Asia visited India and studied here for years together as students.’ 

Laboratories for resefarch work in different known sciences were 
set up. The great scholar and General Khan-i-Khanan is famous for 
his patronage to scientists by setting up laboratories at Agra and* 
Gujrat.* 

For astronomical rej^arch many Muslim kings got observatories 
constructed for the use of astronomers. Even to-day we can notice 
the remains of that famous observatory at Delhi which was (X)nBtructed 


^ Btroi and Firiibta. 
’ABftdauni/p. 885. 

5 Maatbir Babimi. 
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by Mohainmad Shah for the use of the great astronomer Baja Jaisingh 
of Ambar/ 

It is DO wonder therefore that India could produce, under such 
system and facilities of education, Historians, Mathematicians, 
Architects, Sculptors, doctors. Statesman, poets, Generals, Musicians, 
and dancers who challenged places of honour not only in their time 
but also in our own. 

Ebasons for Educational Decay in India after Muslim Bulb 

The readers may pertinently ask then what happened to this 
net work of educational institutions and why there is so much illiteracy 
to be found in India at present. If there was such an extensive 
organisation for education then there ought to have been naturally 
a nation claiming an overwhelming majority of literates. The simple 
reason for this is that all of a sudden the power slipped from the hands 
of the Indians into that of the Company. The Company realised 
revenue but did not spent a pice on education. During the early days 
of the East India Company's rule the promotion of education was not 
recognised as a duty of the Government. Even in England at that 
time education was entirely left to private and mainly to clerical 
enterprise. Says W.W, Hunter {Vide Imperial Gazette, Vol. VI, p. 
473) : ‘‘ It was only in 1813 that the Directors felt it necessary to 
give their attention to education. A grant of a small amount of 
one lakh rupees was granted for the education of the whole country, 
but definite instructions were issued not to utilise it for starting 
any school and colleges. The grant was also not properly utilised." 
The available funds for education purposes were spent partly in print- 
ing oriental classics and partly in grants to educational societies, such 
as the Calcutta School Book Society, Calcutta School Society, etc.^ 

Between 1835 and 1854 practically all the public funds available 
for education were expended® on schools and colleges founded and 
controlled by Government. Thus the ej:i8ting indigenous schools 
were utterly neglected and left to their own resources. Even if they 
had been left to their resources, it would have helped the education 
of the masses ; but unfortunately in 1828 the British Government 

1 Sabbstul MarjaDfi Tarikb Hin<Jaithan Asad Bilgraiiii.» 

* Oalcmita Usivarsity Commiaiion Report, Vcl. I, p, 82. 

I iwa., Vol. I, p. 87, 
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directed a genera! examination of the title deeds on which really estate 
was held throughout Bengal. There followed eighteen years of 
special legal investigation, as the result of which considerable amount 
of landed property was resumed by Government. The resumption 
seriously affected the Mtsliin educatiopal institutions and tLere were 
many such which were supported by endowments.' 

The Directors’ despatch of the 29th September, 1830, foi warding 
the promotion of English has been rightly called by Mr. M, Azizul 
Haque, the beginning of the close of the Chapter Oi the Supremacy 
in India of Persian and Arabic culture.* 

The country would not have suffered even then, if thi wole 
resources had been utilised for English education. But unfortunaely 
the problem was tackled leisurely and without proper and scientfic 
planning. The same fate overtook Hindu Education. The East 
India Company was indeed supposed to be the guardian of temples 
and derived a large income from the imposition of a tax called the 
pilgrim tax. But the responsibility of guardianship was not fully 
realised and the tax was not utilised for education. It was abolished 
some time afte^, but no step was taken to subsidise education from 
some other tax or fund.* 

I will do well to sum up the whole history by quoting from 
the minute recorded by Lord Minto on 6th March, 1811, on edu- 
cation in India. “ The principal cause of the present neglected 
state of literature in India is to be traced to the want of that encourage- 
ment which was formerly afforded to it by princes, Chieftains and 
opulent individuals under the native Government. Such encouragement 
must always operate as a strong incentive to study and literary 
examinations but especially in India, where learned professions liave 
little, if any, other support. .The justness of these observations might 
be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the former and the present 
state of science and literature at the three principal seats of Hindu 
learning, namely, Benares, Tirhoot and Nadia. • Such a review would 
bring before us the liberal paironage which was formerly bestowed not 
only by princes and others in power and authority but also by Zamin- 
ders, on persons who had distinguished themselves by the successful 


1 

f 

9 


Ihid„ Vol. n. p. 109. • . 

CftlcQttft UniverBitj Ediication Conunisefon Report, vol. II»p. 82, 
Jhid, Vol. n, p.p. 82-84. 
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'cultivation of letters at those places. The cultivation of letters was 
now confined (because of neglect) to a few surviving persons who had 
been patronised by the native princes and others under the former 
Government or to such of the immediate descendants of those persons 
as had imbibed a love of sciences /rom their parents.” * 

In consequence of transfer of diwanie and this sudden change, 
the Muhammadan families have lost those sources of private emolu- 
ments which could enable them to bestow much expenses on the 
education of their children and are deprived of that power which they 
formerly possessed of endowing or patronising public seminaries of 
learning.”* 


* Problem of Muslim Education in Bengel by Kben Behsdnr M. Aiinl 

PrJeat^STloSS"** “ “ »P»«4 ms 4 ia Bob*. 1 Put •»! 



SOME OBSERVATION ON THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF MOHAN LAL KASMERIAN 

H. E. Gum, 1&.A., Ph.D. 


II 

17. iWoEK AT Kabul 

A t Kabul Mohan Lai was employed in raising money from the 
bankers, “ in translating numerous documents .which we discovered 
relating to the dreadful intrigues of the different chiefs against us,” 
and in carrying on negotiations with the Afghan chiefs. 

After some time the affairs in Afghanistan took a serious turn. 
On the 2nd of November, 1841, an outbreak took place in Kabul. 
The houses of Mohan Lai, Captain Johnson and Sir A. Burnes were 
attacked and plundered and Sir A. Burnes was murdered. Mohan Lai 
was captured by the rebels, and would have been cut to pieces, had n. t 
Nawab Muhammad Zaman Khan saved him and taken him to the 
Persian quarters. He was given shelter in the house of Khan Shirin 
Khan', the Persian chief. Sir W. Macnaghten was murdered on the 
28rd December and the British army was soon afterwards annihilated. 


18 . His Analysis of thh Situation at Kabul 

Mohan Lai was not only familiar with the court and cabinet of 
Kabul, but be knew men of all sorts and kept himself* acquainted with 
unofficial currents of opinion. He could talk freely to the highest 
officials, to chiefs of the tribes and families, to Mullas and merchants, 
could put them at their ease and get the information which be wanted. 
His comprehensiveness w^s remarkable. The strife of politicians in 
the foreground did not bfur the distant landscape. His despatches, 
varied and vivacious as they were, proved of the greatest value to the 
authorities, and furnished excellent reading to-day. His analysis of 
the Kabul situation is as follows;-— (A) ” The only mistakes which 
his lordship (Lord Aucklafid) committed during the whole Afghanistan 
affair .were on these two points of the gravest importancei one^ in 
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appointing two such talented men as Sir William Macnaghten and 
Sir Alexander Burnes to act at the same time in one field of honour : 
and the second was that on hearing of the outbreak at Kabul, he 
delayed in insisting upon the Commander-im Chief to order an 
immediate despatch of the troops towards Peshw^ir.’*^ 

The differences between these two dignitaries had appeared very 
early when Sir Alexander Burnes joined the Army of the Indus at 
Shikarpur ; says Mohan Lai: '^Here Sir Alexander Burnes stated that 
he could not proceed with the army to Kabul, to dethrone Amir Dost 
Mohmmad Khan, with whom we have dined, and who had treated us 
as private friends. He added, that his presence in that capital, while 
under Sir William Macnaghten, would cause a sort of difference in 
the opinion of the chiefs in that country.”’ 

I quote a few more instances bf this dissension : 

‘‘ Abdullah Khan Achakzai could not bear the treatment we gave 
to the chiefs when they visited Sir Alexander Burnes. They were 
kept waiting for hours near the door-keeper and then referred to me, 
as he did not like to see them, for fear of being supposed desirous of 
interfering with the business of the envoy, as he notes himself in 
these words: * I am hardly to be blamed, for I have no responsibility, 
and why should I work? ’ ” 

Just a little before the outbreak took place at Kabul, Mohan Lai 
discussed the whole situation with Sir Alexander Burnes and asked 
him to change their policy. The reply was that he does not like to 
meddle with the arrangements made by the envoy.”* 

On the 2nd ot November, 1841, when Sir Alexander Burnes's 
house was besieged by the rebels he sent a note to Sir William 
Macnaghten for help, but it was never sent. Says Mohan Lai ; 
The rebels were not accompanied with more than fifty men, but 
not a battalion was sent to our protection.”* Further on he remarks: 

The Shah s own regiment, under Mr, Cafnpbell came to support 
Sir Alexander Burnes and had a hard conflict with the rebels, and as 
they received no succour, they were at last obliged to give way, nearly 
all of them being cut to pieces, and their guns captured.”* 

I Life of Dost Mohd., ii,^806. 

* Travels, 446. 

* Punjab Govt. MS. Records, Book 41-C-62. 

* Vincent Byre’s jourual, 413. 

® Dost Mohd., ii, 407* 
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These mutual disagfcements between Englishmen theinBelveis, 
had considerably weakened the position of Sir W. Macnaghten. 
Before he went to meet Mohammed Akbar on the fatal ^ay of his 
murder, he had ** entreated the military authorities to have two 
regiments ready outside the cantonment, with the view that, if 
Mohammed Akbar Khan was sincere, he might employ ihem for 
offensive acts against Amin Ullah Khan and if he was not sincexe, 
they would take a defensive part and protect his person. 

In short Sir William Macnaghten went out of the cantonments 
to meet Mohammed Akbar, and “ looked back and saw that uo troops 
were ordered according to his suggestions. 

Very extraordinary indeed was the heroism of the British officers 
and troops,’* says he '‘to see their chief murdered within the distance 
of a musket shot, in the face of the English camp, and yet not to 
fire a gun on the perpetrators of th6 murder, nor on the draggers of 
his body which lay for sometime in the plains ; I repeat it here again, 
that if the pride of power had not wrought upon the minds of 
political chiefs, they were sufficiently aware of the impending danger, 
and fully able to destroy it before it broke open on our heads ; and 
the insurrection would not have grown so fatally strong, and continued 
from the 2nd of November, to the 22nd of December, if four Companies 
of soldiers from the Cantonment had been sent to save Sir Alexander 
Burnes in the commencement of the outbreak. And if the two 
regiments, as ordered by Sir William Macnaghten, had been sent 
out when he proceeded to treat with Mohammed Akbar Kban, 
the envoy in all probability would not have been murdered/'* 

Even some Englishmen proved traitors to their own cause. 
They had unfair dealings with Mohammed Akbar Khan. Moban 
Lai says that they " flattered him most imprudently by giving him 
the views of all the parliamentary speeches, and by assuring him that 
England will not keep possession of Afghanistan, but that it 
disapproved the policy of the Indian Government, and has ordered the 
evacuation of that ^country. Why such information and speeches 
were translated by some of us to please Akbar Khan is a matter for 
others to determine, and is not one of my suggesting/’* 

1 Dost Molid.iii, 422-28. 

> JWa.,ii,427. 

4 420-26. 
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' (B) British Officers’ Intrigues with Afghan Women 

Moban Lai denies the rumour believed in the circles of the 
high authorities both in Europe and in India,*' which he says is a 
tnost unjust and misrepresented *accusation a^inst Sir Alexander 
Bqrnes, for intriguing with the ladies of Abdullah Khan, the Achakzai 
daief.”. Further on he says: I know well that the exposure of the 

truth on this subject will cause the animosity of many persons towards 
me. However, I shall not mention the names of the persons.” 

: (i) One of the favourite concubines of Abdullah Khan, a promi- 

nent chief and one of the principal leaders of the late outbreak, left 
his house, and took shelter in the house of a ” Sahab Log.” He 
OQuld not get her back through polite applications io that officer, and 
he therefore sent his nephew to complain to Bir Alexander Burnes. 
Burnes, instead of giving soft words to the sufferer, said angrily 
that he was making false accusations against ‘ Sahab Log,’ and then 
turned him out of the presence.”^ 

(it) ”A gentleman who bad taken up his quarters at the house 
of Nawab Jabbar Khan, won the heart of the favourite lady of 
his neighbour Nazir Ali Mohammed, and she, crossing the wall by 
the roof, came to him. The Nazir waited upon me, and I reported 
the circumstance to Sir Alexander Burnes while the defendant was 
breakfasting with him. He of course denied having ever seen the 
lady, on which the Nazir was dismissed, and I myself was always 

disliked from that day by that gentleman for reporting that fact 

The lady was openly sheltered at the house of the same gentleman, 
after some time, and came to India under the protection of his 
relatives.”* 

{Hi) A European subordinate to the staff officer contrived the 
escape of another lady to his residence in the Cantonment. The 
husband of the lady ” complained to all the authorities, and offered a 
v^y large sum to the King to have his fair wife restored to him ; 
but she was not given up. He at last sat at the door of Sir William 
Macnaghten, and declared that he had resolved to put an end to his 
own life by starvation. When that authority appeared partly 
determined to order the lady to be given to her lawful husband, she 
was secretly removed to a house in the city. Hereupon the envoy 

c 

1 l)o«t Mohd., ii, 8W>S4. 
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appointed two of his orderly men to enter the house, and to give her 
into the charge of the plaintiff ; but now the very officer who had 
offended Nazir Ali Mohammed and Hazar Khan Kotwal came to Sir 
Alexander and begged him to pacify the envoy, which he agreed to 
do. On this a sum orfour hundred or five hundred rupees was offered 'o 
the husband if he will give up his claim to his wife and Sir Alexander 
Burnes employed Nayab Sharif and Hayat Qafiahbashi io persuade the 
poor husband of the lady to accept these terms, statmg that otheiwise 
be will incur the displeasure of that authority. The poor man had no 
remedy but to fly to Turkistan, without taking the above-mentioned 
sum.” ‘ 

(iv) “ Two other gentlemen lived opposite to the house of the 
Nawab Mohammed Zaraan Khan and Quddos Khan, and wrought a 
change upon the affections of their respective favourites. When all 
endeavours failed to get them back, the good Nawab wrote a civil 
note to the possessor of bis fair one, saying that he himself had no 
need for her, and that he (the Englishman) had better keep her for 
ever. That gentleman having now been joined by his own wife has 
at length left her, I think, in an unprovided and destitute condition. 
But the other one belonging to Quddos Khan is well and respectably 
treated by her paramour.** * 

(v) Mir Ahmad Khan, brother of Abdullah Khan Achakzai was 
deprived of his fianc^5e. She was taken from the house of her f>arent8 
and given shelter in the house of a ‘‘ Sahab Log,*’ and was never 
returned.* 

(vi) Even the menial servants forcibly brought Afghan women in 
the Cantonment. When Nawab Jubbar Khan was leaving the Canton- 
ment after his visit to that place, he heard the shrieks of a woman 
“ captured by a waterman of the Sergeant of the MisBion.” ^ 

Mohan Lai remarks : — 

These instances of gallantry in the gentlemen, with numerous 
cases of the same nature, were disgraceful and abnorrent to the habits 
and to the pride of the people whom we ruled and it was the partiality 
of Sir Alexander Burnes to his friends in these circumstances which 

^ Doit Mohd., ft, 895-97. 

» Ibid,, ii. 897. 

» IMd,, 897-99. 
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made him obnoxious to dislike, and wounded the feelings of the chiefs, 
who formerly looked upon him as their old friend and guardian.” ‘ 

19. Secdring the Heads of the Afghan Rebels 

• 

Mohan Lai served the British Government not only by corrupting 
the Afghan chiefs by appealing to their cupidity and advancing them 
lakhs of rupees under the instructions of the envoy, but also in 
securing heads of certain leaders of the revolt. The former I omit 
for want of space, but will give a little attention to the latter, without 
going into details. Lieutenant John Conolly, the envoy’s cousin and 
immediate political assistant, in a letter dated Bala Hissar, the 6th 
November, 1841, writes: ‘‘ Tell the Kuzzilbash chiefs, Shereen Khan, 
Naib Sheriff, in a fact all the chiefs of Sheeah persuasion, to join against 
the rebels. You can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Shereen on 
the condition of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming all the 
Sheeahs, and immediately attacking all rebels. This is the time for 
the Sheeahs to do good service. Explain to them that, if the Soonees 
once get the upper hand in the town, they will immediately attack 
and plunder their part of the town ; hold out promises of reward and 
money ; write to me very frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well 
disposed, to send respectable agents to the envoy. Try and spread 
nifak among the rebels. In everything that you do consult me, 
and write very often. Meer Hyder Purja Bashi has been sent to Khan 
Shereen, and will see you.” 

And in a postscript to this letter appeared the words : “ I promise 

10,000 rupees for the head of each of the principal rebel chiefs.” * 

On the 11th of November, John Conolly again wrote to Mohan 
Lai: ‘‘ Why do you not write? What has become of Meer Hyder? 
Is he doing anything with Khan Shereen? You never told me 
whether you had written to Naib Humza. What do the rebels propose 
doing now? Have you not made any arrangements about the bodies 
of the murdered ofiQcers? Offer 2,000 rupees to any one who will 
take them to cantonments, or 1,000 to any one who will bury them. 
Has not Sir Alexander's body been found? Give my salaam to the 
Naib. If Khan Shereen is not inclined to do service try other 
Kuzzilbash chiefs independently. Exert yourself, write to me often, 

> Doit Mobd., ii, 998. 
i Quoted in Stje'i Hiitoiy, iif 803, 
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for the news of the Kossids is not to be depended on. There is a man 
called Hadjee Ali, who might be induced by a bribe to try and bring 
in the heads of one or two of the mnfsids. Endeavour to let him 
know that 10,000 rupees will be given for each head, or even 16,000 
rupees. I have sent to him two or three times.'" ^ 

Mohan Lai consequently selected two men Mir Masjidi and 
Abdullah Khan who were ** the boldest and most influential leadei>» of 
the insurgents,” and they were soon numbered amongst the dead.” * 
Mohan Lai, with a Shylock nicety refused to pay the balance to the 
assassins, alleging that the heads had not, according to agreement, 
been brought in. Consequently, the a3sas8ins, disappointed of their 
blood money, did not take any further service of the same nature. 

Mohan Lai had paid his own money to hig secret agents for 
securing the murder of these two persons, and later on he claimed 
this money from the Government of India. I have traced a few 
letters on this subject in the Punjab Government Record Ofifice. 
One of them addressed by A. F. Richmond, Agent, Governor-General 
N. Wrf Frontier to H. Currie, Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General, dated Ludhiana, the 18th November, 1843, 
says : — 

‘"2. As desired by Mr. Thomason’s letter, I required Moonshee 
Mohan Lai to produce original letters wliich lie willingly complied 
with, and assented to their being forwarded to Government in order 
that all doubt as to their authenticity might be removed by comparing 
the writing with that of other documents which doubtless are to be 
found in the Government Office. I, therefore, forward the original 
notes and letters numbered 1 to 10 inclusive, agreeably to the list 
which accompanies them. 

“3. It appears almost superfluous my troubling you with any 
observations regarding these several documents, as they are sufficiently 
explanatory in themselves, and on perusal of them Government will 
have no difficulty in judging of the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the instructions to^Mooflshee Mohan Lai, provided the letters are 
found to be authentic.”* 


^ Quoted in EajeV History. 218. 

* 365-66. , . 

> Punjab Gort. MB. Becord., Book m. letter IM. All 
Mmenaghten to Moban Lai have been discoTered by me^n the Inapensl Records Departmeot, 
and I im najp g in the Biography of Mohan LaJ, 
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20. Eblbasb of British Prisoners 

After some time Mohan Lai fell into the hands of Mohammed 
Akbar Khan who severely tortured him. Even in confinement when 
he was daily bastinadoed, he contrived to negotiate with various chiefs 
for the release of British prisoners, who were being taken across the 
Hindukush to Bokhara to be sold as slaves under the charge of Saleh 
Muhammad Khan, and he admirably succeeded in this undertaking. 
I quote here only a few acknowledgments to this effect : — 

(0 Major-Generel Pollock to Major-General Lumley : — 

I cannot conclude without recording my opinion, that to Khan 
Sheereen Khan and Mohan Lai, may be attributed the safety of the 
prisoners.’* 

(H) E. Shakespeare to the Governor-General : — 

“Mohan Lai deserves the credit of having been the first to open 
the negotiation with Saleh Mohammad which so happily terminated 
in the release of our prisoners.” 

(Hi) J. Outram to the Governor-General : — 

“ Mohan Lai, of Indian celebrity, of whom you have read and 

.heard as the travelling companion of^Burnes, and the man who, 

amongst all the British prisoners at Kabul, did most to uphold 

our honour and rescue our countrymen : I am sure I need say no more 
to interest your Lordship ; but I may add that you will find him 
most intelligent on all Indian subjects, and particularly conversant 
with all relating to the Sikhs and our north-western frontier.” 


21. Back to India 

Mohan Lai reached back to Ludhiana in January, 1843. At 
Kama! he met Mr. George Clerk who displayed genuine interest in 
Mohan LaFs progress. He frequently re^jornmended him to the 
Government, and when he was appointed Lieutenant-Gove^’nor of 
Agra, he recommended him for the post of the Deputy Collector of 
Eohtak, but this proposal did not materialise owing to the severe 
opposition of Major Broadfoot whom he had offefided in Afghani- 
stan by dining in the officer’s mess. Mr. Clerk then collected all the 
public records from the office in Fort iWilliam regarding his serviceH 
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from 1831 to 18i3, and submitted his case for the consideration of 
the Governor-General, and ultimately got him attached to the polHical 
agency on the North-Western Frontier, under the envoy at the court 
of Lahore. 

22. Visit to ENOiiuD and G*',rmanx . 

Mohan Lai remained at Ludhiana, doing nothing, and therefor* 
he obtained leave of absence for eighteen months. He left Ludhiana 
on the 2nd April, 1844. At Indore he met his friend Shahamat Ali, 
the Persian Secretary to the Kesident. He sailed from Bombay on 
the 19th July. 

Mohan Lai visited England, Scotland and Ireland and received 
warmest hospitality from hundreds of Englishmen, including dozens of 
Lords and Mayors who tried their best to make his visit interesting 
and pleasant. His Royal Highness Prince Albert invited him for an 
interview in the Buckingham Palace, and met him several times 
afterwards at other places. Lord Ashley presented him to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Afterwards the Queen invited him to a 
ball in the Buckingham Palace. 

The bazars and theatres of London reminded him of '' the 
fabulous tales of the gardens of the fairies.’* About the houses of 
England he has a complaint. “ The houses are regularly built but very 
small and hot, by keeping the windows always shut. I never 
allowed the windows of my bedroom to be altogether shut, and the 
curtains were never drawn. England is not so cold as the people 
pretend. I always wore a thin shirt and white trousers. * The rooms 
where dancing is kept up in private balls are awfully heated. I once 
fainted in one of these rooms, in the month of February, while I was 
sitting and enjoying a (J^-Dce.” His complaint about London is the 
fog and the smoke of the place. He was also very much struck by 
the extreme poverty of Ireland. “ It was heart-rending to see the men 
and women, with large families, walking without shoes and sufficient 
clothing in the most piercing cold.’’ Mohan Lai then paid a visit 
to Belgium and Germany. At Berlin His Majesty Frederick William 
IV, King of Prussia, invited him to dinner. He was warmly 
received by the King and the Queen. The King shook hands with 
him, talked to him in beautiful English and afterwards presented him 
with ** a most charming fikeness of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
It was exquisitely carved in ivory, in a frame of solid gold^ richly 
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embossed and enamelled, and bearing the following inscription, in 
tbe German language : — 


An 

Mohan Lai Mirza, 

Aus Dem Stamme 
Der Firsten, 

Von Kaschmir, 

Friedrich Wilheloi IV 
Konig Von Preussen, 

M. Decc. XLV. 

Mohan Lai returned from Europe about the end of 1846. The 
Directors of the East India Company granted him a pension of £1,000 
per annum; but it was attached by Mohan Lai’s creditors partly on 
account of the money borrowed by him in Afghanistan for the British 
forces on his own resix)nsibility and which was not paid to him, and 
partly to his extravagant style of living. Mohan Lai then made 
piteous appeals to the British Government to give him a post of Mir 
Munshi even on Bs. 150 per mensem, but this request was never 
granted. So Mohan Lai spent his days of retirement in misery and 
misfortune. 


23. Capture and Escape during the Mutiny 

About his capture and escape in 1857, Mohan Lai states in a letter 
which we quote below : — 


To 

The Secretary of the Chief Commissioner of tjie Punjab, 

Foreign Department, Lahore. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to state that after being plundered in Delhi on 
the 13th of May of all my property (excepting the library which was 
in next house) to the value of about 10,000 Rupees., and twipe 
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seized by the mutineers for being sbot, I managed on the 26th of 
May last to steal my escape from that city concealed in ‘‘ Palkee 
in the train of the family of Wulleedad Khan ” Talookdar of 
“ Malaghur/* 2 miles north of ‘‘ Boolundshur ** on the Meerut road, 
with the view of my going to Agra pr Meerut. 

2nd. ‘‘ Wulleedad Khan ** was a loyal subject and pen^sioner of 
the Government till the 10th of July last, during which space of time 
he continued to meet the collector and obey his orders. 

3rd. Mr. Sapte, the collector, desired me to keep him informed 
of the state of things of Malaghur ” and its owner and thus I became 
•the medium of his communications as will be seen by his letters marked 
in the margin and when Wulleedad Khan rebelled I became a 
prisoner. 

4th. ‘‘ Rao Goolab Singh a loyal and greatly rich ‘‘ Talookdar” 
sent a party of horsemen with letter (at my secret request) asking the 
rebels to release and send me to him, but the Traitor would not agree, 
having intention to murder me on the day of his Fort being attacked 
and favourable terms not granted to him by our Government. 

5th. However through the aid of the merciful Providence I con- 
trived on the 29th of July last to escape from the Fort of ” Malaghur” 
to ” Bahadur Ghur ”on the Ganges, where Mr. Sapte, the collector of 
Boolund Shuhur, and Mr, Dunlop, the collector of Meerut, sent me 
letters as marked in the margin. The latter gentleman did also send 
an escort kindly for my protection. • 

6th. In Meerut Mr. Williams, the Commissioner, requested me to 
submit to him the plan of the “ Malaghur ” Port with report on its 
defences and which I haye given him as you will’ see by the copies of 
the report and acknowledgments marked in the margin and now a 
force has been sent to punish the traitor. 

7th. in a few days I shall be at Kurnaul. If it would please 
the Chief Commissioner to employ my poor services with force, or with 
an ofl&cer, coming to the camp before Delhie, they are at his disposal. 
It is the bounden duty of every loyal subject and faithful servant of the 
British Government to volunteer himself for services iu any way they 
may be required of hira^at this crisis. 

8th. May the British flag be hoisted on the Palace of Delhi^ and 
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in every disturbed station, and the rebels* annihilation are my poor 
prayers to the almighty God. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Youc most obedient and humble servant, 
4th Septr., 57. Mohan Lai. 

Meerut. 


Tell Munshi Mohun Lai that I am 
much obliged to him for his letter and 
narrative, but that I have no occasion 
for his services. 

8th Sept. 


1857 Deptt. 

From 

Moonshee Mohun Lai, 
Meerut, 

D/4 

R. 8 Sept. 


Forwarded copies of certain documents and details, the manner he 
effected his escape from the insurgents at Delhi and Malagurh and 
offers his services for employment on the present emergency. 


24. Conclusion 

To conclude this sketch I may perhaps record that Mohan Lai 
embraced Islam, became a Shia. retained his assumed name of Hasan 
Jan and got the appellation of Agha into the bargain. He was 
probably led to take this step in view of his long residence in Muslim 
countries, his constant association with the Muslim style of life, the 
non-co-operation of his Hindu brethren and last but not least the 
presence of Muslim women in his harem. At Ludhiana, where Mohan 
Lai seems to have settled down, there is a road called Mohan Lai Road 
and Imambara known as Imambara of Agha IJasan Jan situated in the 
Mohan Lai Road. In the Imambara there lives a gentleman named 
•Agha Muhammad Faaih who declares himself a descendant of Mohan 
Lai and in this capacity receives an allowance of four rupees per 
mensem from the British Government. The gentleman appears in 
very poor circumstances ; when I visited him last, I found him in the 
company of a few young men, probably playing at cards, in a small, 
dirty room furnished with a broken mat and a rotten charpai. He 
received me very hospitably and served me with a lemonade drink 
inspite of my protests. He also showed me some papers about Mohan 
ijal containing a few typed memorials and memoranda. 
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[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Instituti ns, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.] 


Death of James Joyce 

Mr. James Joyce, the noted writer and author of “THysseb,*' has died 
at a Zurich hospital, aged 5G. 


Death of Henri Bergson 

The death at the age of 82 of Dr. Henri Bergson, the noted French 
philosopher, is announced in a Vichy Press message. 

Henri Louis Bergson was regarded as the greatest French thinker of 
his day. He represented the modern cesthetic philosophic movement and 
added scope to the theory of life which is known as Neo-Lamarckism. He 
was the most strenuous opponent of the mechanical conception of life. 

In his most profound work, ‘‘L'Evolution Cr^atrice** Bergson broke 
completely with all philosophic systems of the past and opened out new 
ways of thought which led to surprising conclusions. The importance of 
this book is regarded as equal to that of Kant's “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 
In ”Le Eire ” he struck out in quite a different direction and dealt with 
the question of the comic spirit. The two works ” Matifere et Mtooires ” 
and Introduction a la Melaphysique ” gave rise to lively discussions when 
they first appeared. Among his other books are ” Essai sur les Donnies 
Immediate” and “L’Energie Spirituelle.” 

Bergson was in 1901 elected a member of the Academie.des Sciences 
Morales et Philosophiques and in 1914 of the French Academy. He was 
also a member of the Council of the Legion of Honour. In November, 1928, 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Born in Paris, Bergson received his early education at the Lyc^e 
Condorcet and later attended the Ecole Normale Sup^rieure. On com- 
pleting his training he was appointed teacher of the history of literature. 
In 1883 he became professor of philosophy at the Angers Lyc^e and two 
years later he went to Clermont where he held a similar post. From 1888 
to 1889 he was professor at the College Rollin, from 1889 to 1897 at the 
Lyc^e Henri IV and from 1897 to 1900 he was ” Maitre de Conferences ” 
at the Ecole Normale. . Froth 1900 to 1921 he was a member of the staff 
of the College de France in Paris. 


Literacy Day in U. P. • 

The U. P. Government has decided to observe February 16, as the 
tiiteracy Day throughout the province to focus the attention of the public 
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on the efforts that are being made to eradicate illite racy from the province 
and to take stock of the work done last year. 

People and institutions interested in the cause of literacy have been 
invited to co-operate with the local workers to make the “Day** as 
successful as during the previous years. 

** The important feature of the programme will'* says a Press Note 
“be the part to be played by the students. Students should be speciall 
invited to take a pledge to work for the literacy and *no thumb impressionT 
campaign during the summer vacation. Many Anglo- Vernacular insti-* 
tutions and vernacular Middle Schools have literacy associations. These 
associations should be encouraged to take their proper share in the cele- 
brations 

“ Now that the scheme has also been introduced among women it is 
very desirable that co-operation of the public-spirited ladies should be sought 
for and local ladies should be requested to take full share in the Literacy 
Day celebrations." 


Rural Careers for Medical Men 

The suggestion that a larger number of medical practitioner should 
settle in villages was made by Dr. Saratshasi Sirkar, in his Presidential 
Address at the Annual Re* Union of past and present students of the National 
Medical Institute at B2, Gorachand Road, Calcutta. 

After referring to the lack of facilities for proper medical treatment in 
rural areas Dr. Sirkar described the various difficulties that stood in 
the way of medical practitioners in villages. He said that despite these 
difficulties a larger number of qualified medical men should practise in 
villages, for this would not only benefit the villagers but would also solve 
to some extent the problem of unemployment among medical men. He 
also suggested that Government should establish at least one charitable 
dispensary in each union. 

Mr. Rabindranath Ray, Chairman of the Reception Committee, referred 
to the prevalence of quacks in villages and said that until Government 
eradicated this evil by legislation the condition of medical licentiates would 

not improve. 


Literacy Campaign 

The Allahabad University Social Service League started its cent, per 
cent, adult literacy campaign in the rural areas close to the University. 
A party of members of the League left for nearby villages in connection 
with rural uplift work and to organise a village adult school at Usarahi. 


Myaorc State Students* Conference 

The view that students could no more separate their academic life 
from real life than a judge could separate his ^dicial from actual life was 
expressed by Dr. K. B. Krishna, the Andhra leader, presiding over the 
Second Mysore State Students' Conference at the Town Hall. 
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Eeferring to ^iew-s recently expressed by Sir Maurice Gwyer on the 
question, Dr. Krishna said that the Chief Justice had assured them that 
he had no desire or intention to interfere with the political views of students. 
Sir Maurice wanted that a clear line should be drawn between the students' 
academic life and his working hours on the one hand and his outside 
activities on the other. Dr. Krishna declared that such a separation in 
actual life was impossible. 


Historical Reeorda CommisBioii 

The Government of India, it is understood, have been considering the 
question of re-organising the Indian Historical Becords Commission and 
have already prepared a memorandum on the proposed re-organisation. 

It is further understood, Governmeno have 'sought the views of the; 
provincial governments and the universities on the subject. 


18th Century Indian History 

Fresh materials to write Indian history of the 18th century, it is under- 
stood, have been secured by Dr. N. K. Sinha, Lecturer in History, Calcutta 
University from reprints of all the MSB. published as also transcripts of 
unpublished materials to be found at Lisbon, Portugal and Nova Goa 
(Portuguese India) relating to Portuguese relations with Mysore. An 
attempt is now being made to get all these Portuguese papers translated 
into English. Dr. Sinha proposes to make over all these papers, published 
and unpublished, including their English translation, to the University 
Library which are expected to be a very valuable addition to its collection. 


Military Training 

The recent speed-up of advanced training for ofl&cers to meet the 
steadily growing requirements of the defence expansion now jn progress is 
bearing fruit, but, it is pointed out, difiBculties are still being felt in 
obtaining a sufficient number of suitable candidates as cadets for emergency 
commissions. 

Following expansion and intensification of the traiping of all grades 
of officers, about a hundred officers will go through the Quetta Staff College 
every half year. This is some four times the peace-time quota. 

The junior officers' training school at Poona, which trains junior officers 
in the responsibilities of company commanders, has ^from September last 
year embarked un a course designed to train 100 officers every two months. 

The senior wing of the officers' training school at Belgaum has from 
April last year been training over 40 every two months in the responsibilities 
of battalion commanders. This wing is in the near future to be amalga- 
mated at Poona with the Poona School, and the combined output will 
exceed 20 senior and 80 junior officers trained for battalion and company 
command respectively every 6 weeks. 

As regards new recruitment, despite wjde-Bpread publicity, Indian 
candidates for emergency commission of a standard suitable to be called 

9 
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up for final interview by the central interview board have not bo far become 
available in the number required « 

AdviMry Beard at BdneatloD 

The Central Advisory Board of Education concluded its session in 
Madras recently. It is understood that unanimous agreement was reached 
on all the questions discussed. 

It has been decided to release for sale to the public in future reports 
of the Proceedings of the Board when these have been confirmed. Until 
now the proceedings have been kept confidential. A report on the proceed- 
ings of the last meeting will be available on February 1. 

The Board accepted the invitation of Sir Akbar Hydari, on behalf of 
the Nizam's Government, to hold its next meeting at Hyderabad on a date 
to be fixed by the chairman. 



'^isceUang 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

In 1936, the Soviet Government promised a new All-Union criminal 
code to replace the individual codes existing in each of the seven Kepublics 
which made up the Union at that time. As yet there has been no new 
code enacted, but there has been published a considerable number of 
articles revealing the outline cf the code to come. Writers have not 
limited themselves to discussion of technical details. They have re-examined 
basic theories set forth twenty years ago when the first statement of policy 
relating to criminal law was adopted. 

The choice of penalties open to Soviet judges is set forth in part in 
Article 20 of the 1926 Criminal Code of the Il.S.F.S.E., and it runs from 
warnings and fines to banishment, compulsory labor in labor camps, or 
imprisonment. By Article 21, there is added as “ an exceptional measure 
of social defence,'* the supreme penalty of shooting. In subsequent 
articles, the code provides for conditional sentences in the form of a 
suspension of the sentence pending good behavior for a certain specified 
time, and conditional release before the expiration of the sentence under 
a system of parole. 

Many of these forms of punishment or social defence have fallen 
into complete disuse. No longer are citizens deprived of their citizenship 
and banished from the U.S.S.E. This was a penalty which was of value 
only so long as persons who had worked all their lives for revolution looked 
upon banishment from the scene of their hopes and struggles as the worst 
kind of penalty, and only so long as enemies banished abroad could not 
be of service to outside elements seeking to use disaffected persons in 
their efforts to unseat the Stalin government. All of the other penalties 
on the list remain in use, although often not in the manner which early 
leaders expected. 

• 

Lenin sounded the keynote of the early period. He wrote in February, 
1919, that there must be greater use of the privilege of suspending sentence, 
of the penalty of public reprimand, and of the favourite of Soviet penologists 
— the penalty of correctional labor without deprivation of liberty. Of 
recent years, the trend appears to have been away from these milder 
farms. Unfortunately, the statistics for most recent years have not yet 
been published in detail. Taking the recent sketchy figures with more 
detailed reports for early years, and with the articles of writers in Soviet 
legal periodicals who demand a return to the less vigorous policy advocated 
by Lenin, one gets the impression that, as the total number of criminals 
diminishes, the rexhaining criminals face courts which have been showing 
an inclination toward the mere severe forms of punishment which make 
up in immediate protective qualities what they lack as long-range rehabili* 
titiye f aetom. 
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Statistics showing the distribution of sentences for the years 1928 to 
1934 in the R.S.F.S.E. are as follows: — 

Table 1. Forms of Penalties in the E,8,F.S,R. in Percentages 


Types of Treatment 

1928 

1929 

1930 

j 1931 

1932 

1933 

1984 

Suspended sentence 

7-8 

3*4 

2*7 

4*1 

1*1 

1*2 

1*4 

DepriTation of freedom 








(1) To one year 

55-6 

3-8 

1.8 

1*9 

,1*6 

0*7 

1*4 

(S) One to three years 

3*9 

6*9 

6*2 

9*1 

10*9 

11*6 

12*7 

(8) Three to five years 

1-0 

1-1 

1*0 

1*0 

2*7 

4*6 

4*6 

(4) Over five years 

0*7 

0-9, 

0*6 

0-6 

3*8 

12*3 

7*0 

Total* 

31-a 

11*7 

9*6 

12*6 

18*9 

1 i 

1 29*0 i 

26*7 

* These totals are of the item 
** Suspended sentence.” 

Deprivation of freedom ” only. They do not include 

Types of Treatment | 

1 

■ 1928 

J929 j 

1980 

1931 j 

1933 

1983 

1934 

! 

Correctional labor 

22*0 

60*8 1 

56*9 

67.6 

' 64*2 

49*7 

66*9 

Banishment from popula- 
ted areas with or without 
obligation to live in speci- 
fied place 


1*6 

4*6 

7*3 

8-9 

4'3 

0*5 

Fines 

31*0 

26-7 

17*1 

13.1 

12-2 

7*2 

6*3 

Public reprimand 

2*6 

4*4 

6*0 

4*2 

3.7 

1 

2*2 

2-2 

Deprivation of civil and 
other rights 

0*1 

0*3 

0-6 

0*2 

0*1 

0*08 

C.06 

Other measures 

0*1 

0*4 

2*6 

09 

6*84 

6*3 

7*9 

Frcod from punishment 

i 

5*6 

0*7 

0*2 

01 

0-96 

0-04 

0*02 


As is made clear by these tables, the * tendency toward deprivation 
of freedom has been increasing, but the penalty of correctional labor 
without deprivation of liberty has also retained much of its popularity 
with Soviet judges. This latter penalty has long been used as a means 
of punishing the delinquent while leaving him in the current of his daily 
lifer: so ^^at he may make use of the opportunity of continued employment 
W^estabhsh himself as a law-abiding citizen.. In essence, the penalty 
18 , df mild one, and has been hailed as indicative of the emphasis of the 
Soviet penal policy upon rehabilitation rather than punishment. A . 
sentence of this nature provides that the person so sentenced hall works 
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at a specified place, usually the one in which he was employed at the time 
of committing the crime, for periods ranging up to a year. During this 
time, the employer must deduct a fixed percentage from his wages, as 
defined in the sentence. The labour union officials are also to be notified, 
and it is expected that the criminal will be subjected to some measure of 
social censure. During the term of the sentence, the person under 
sentence is not allowed credit toward* a pension or toward increases in 
wages which occur periodically in accordance with the length of time spent 
on the job. 

A similar Table brings the figures up to 1935 for the entire U. 8. 8. R. 
It reads as follows : — 

Table 2, Forms of Penalties in the XJ, S. S. R. in Percentages, 1935 


• 

Types of Treatment 

First 

Half-year 

Second 

Half-year 

Suspended sentence ... ... 

7*1 

7*8 

Deprivation of freedom 



(1) To one year 

0‘8 

14 

(2) irom one to three years 

19*8 

20*5 

(3) From three to nine years 

13*5 

357 

I 

(4) For ten years 

1-9 

1*8 

Total* 

35-5 

39*4 

Correctional labor 

60*2 

46-2 

Fines 

6-0 

6*0 

Other measures ... 

2*2 

2-1 


Deprivation of freedom ” only ; does not include ** Suspended sentence.” 


The Table for the R. 8. F. S. R. has recently brought the totals nearly 
up to date, as follows: — 

Table 3. Forms of Penalties in the R, S. F, 8, R, in Percentages 


• 1 

Types of Treatment 

1934 ! 

1935 

1986 

1987 

1988 (let 
h.If-ye.r) 

Deprivation of freedom ... 

25*7 

36-3 

39-8 

44 '6 

88-4 

Correctional labor • •• 

66*9 

601 

46*8 ' 

40-4 

48-7 

Other (hoes, etc.) ••• ••• ••• ••• j 

17*4 

' W6 

13-9 1 

16-0 

17*9 
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Examination of the mass of material appearing in the Prosecutor’s 
journal may throw some light upon the trend of thinking of Soviet jurists 
^regards the penalty of correctional labor without deprivation of liberty. 
The controversy was opened by one of the most popular Dotsents in the 
Moscow Judicial Institute who wrote that the aspects of social censure 
were no longer present, for in many cases the |ellow-workmen in the 
factory did not even know that sentenbe had been passed. He also argued 
that courts followed developments so little that persons under sentence 
nioved freely from job to job, the only restriction being that they were 
required to notify the employer at the new job of his duty to deduct part 
of the wage at the source and pay it over directly to the officers of the 
court. Because of this situation, it was argued that the only feature of 
importance left to the penalty was the deduction from wages, which 
amounted to nothing more than a fine paid by instalments due on each 
pay day. The argument of the Dotscnt was supported by a writer who 
declared that he wrote from five years’ experience as the chief of a bureau 
whose task it was to supervise persons sentenced in this manner. He 
reported that supervision had generally become unimportant and that it 
would be better to replace this hybrid penalty with an out-and-out fine, 
or with a decree suspending sentence during a probationary period. 

While these men were criticizing, a heavy attack was levelled at these 
critics for failing to appreciate the real extent of social censure involved. 
The critics were found to have erred in failing to evaluate correctly the 
very real loss which resulted to a person prevented from counting his time 
at the job while under the sentence in qualifying subsequently for a 
pension ^d for promotion. Of recent months the editors of the Prose- 
cutor's journal have indicated their approval of the penalty, and there is 
every indication that it will appear among the penalties provided for in 
th© All-Union Code. The approval of the editors represents a victory 
for the retention of penalties fitted in principle to the rehabilitation of 
criminals. At the same time, it lias been indicated by th " critics of the 
present system that in practice the penalty has lost its features as originally 
planned and has become a punishment in the form of an instalment fine 
^me will tell whether the practice of the courts bends to the goading of 
the theorists who have risen in defence of a programme which was sufferinK 
under the carelessness of the judicial and administrative authorities — 

J. N. Haz^d of the Institute of Current World Affairs in the American 
ooctologtcal Review (August, 1940). 


BBNoy Kumar Sarkar. 



and Notices of 'gftoofes 

Ylvekanandev Katka-O-Galpa.— Bj Swami Premaghan^vnauda. Pub- 
lished by Bamakrishaa Mission Vidyapith, De'ghar, Soathal Parganas; 
Srd edition. Pp. 96. Price 8 as. 

Swami Premaghanananda has offered in this book some of the stories 
told by Swami Yi-vekananda to his American audiences, mostly for purposes 
of religious instruction. They represent the virtue and wisdom associated with 
Hindu genius and have usually been taken from the sacred books of the 
Hindus. The lesson they convey is high and elevating but the stories them- 
selves have a wonderful simplicity which has been preserved in theii present 
JBengali version. There is also a story about a Mahomedan Faqir in this 
book which the Swamiji had oripjnally heard from Bamakrishna. Like most 
of the other stories in the present collection, it shows what great things are 
done by faith in God. 

Swami Premaghanananda has prefixed an account of Vivekananda's life 
to his book. The life and work of Vivekananda will form one of the brighest 
chapters in a history of modem India. It will do our country good to re- 
mem fc er his message. The greatness of his love for his fellowmen, the lesson 
of self-reliance and courage he taught, his faith in God and the strength and 
manliness of his temper are things which we should never forget. 

Swami Premaghanananda 's book is meant for juvenile readers and has 
been written in an easy, idiomatic, and attractive style. The stories will 
convey both pleasure and instruction, without any of that didacticism of 
manner which so often spoils books written for children. It will be good 
if the author finds time to bring out a number of other books for young 
readers, containing the teaching of Vivekananda and Bamakrishna through 
fables and stories, along the lines of the present work. 


H. 0. Mooebiubb 


A History of Tirupatl.— By Bajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr. 
S. Krishna-swami Aiyangar, Vol. I. Published by Tirumalai Tirupati 
Devasthanam Committee. 

On the hills of Tirupati stands the famous shrine of Vehka{ie6a, one of 
the most sacred spots of South India, where pilgrims from far and near flock 
in thousands, especially on auspicious and festive occasions. It enjoys an 
eminence, seldom enjoyed by any other holy place in South India, and 
a mass of tradition and literature has, by degrees, accumulated round the 
establishment. It is befitting, therefore, that the Devastanam Committee has 
thought it proper to oompile'a history of the shrine and place it before the 
public. It is also a matter for congratulation that the Committee could 
requisition the services of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
whose researches in South Indian history are well known. 

In seventeen chapters the author has given us the history of the Tirupati 
establishments froln its foundation down to the end of the 18th century A.D. 
He has drawn his material# from literature as well as from inscriptions and 
should be congratulated on the vast mass of information that he has been 
ftble to gather* With infinite labour and painstaking energy he hss 
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rummaged the pages of old literature, both Tamil and Sanskrit, as well as 
the files of^nscripbions, and brought to his aid such an amount of material 
as would do credit to any researcher. 

Literature and tradition have been the chief sources of his informa- 
tion from the earliest times down to the time of Eamanuja, the great 
Vai^nava teacher, who flourished in the latter part of the 11th century and 
the early part of the 12th. It appears, however, that too much stress has 
been laid on the works of the early Alvars, whose dates, again — ^2nd or 3rd 
centuries A.D. to the 8th century A.D. as given by the author*--are not 
acceptable to all. Nammalvar, the fifth of the saints in question, gives 
evidence of a highly elaborate hierarchical cult of Visnu in vyuha, vibhava 
and arced forms os well as of the emotional side of Visnu worship, for which 
reasons it is difficult to place him in the very early period to which the 
author is inclined to assign him. Moreover, the religious predilections of 
these Alvars, as exhibited in the works attributed to them, indicate for them 
a late date, when sects had begun to form distinctly. The Putana episode 
referred to in some of the works of the Alvars presupposes a knowledge of the 
flrImad-Bhagavata tradition, which is certainly later, much later, than the 
period, of which the author is speaking. The numerous extracts from the 
classical Tamil literature and the literature of the Alvars are fine pieces of 
poetic composition and religious devotion. They are useful for a proper 
study of the growth of the Vaisnava cult and philosophy. Rut, we are 
afraid, they do not prove much as regards the antiquity of the shrine — first, 
because the dates suggested are not always beyond doubt, and secondly, 
because the references to the shrine are not always explicit. 

Eegarding the founder of Tirupati, the author himself betrays some 
confusion between the Tondarnan of the so-called Puranic tradition and the 
Tiraiyan of the Sangam tradition. The truditions are so confusing and full of 
legendary matter that it is better to leave them out in sober history. The 
author has not cited the exact references of the Puranic tradition and the 
alleged Puranic version, placing the date of the organisation of the shrine 
between the institution of the era now-a-days known by the name of 
Vikramaditya and that of the Saka, hardly merits serious consideration 
unless the authentic character of the tradition is demonstrated by references 
to relevant texts. 

In spite of the author’s attempt to prove the staunch Visnuite character 
of the shrine, the composite nature of the deity is quite evident even in the 
professedly eulogistic extracts in honour of Visnu. Apart from the apparent 
flivaite elements in the composition of the deity, there are others, which may 
belong to the cult of some folk god, and the idea is not quite improbable that 
the shrine in its origin belonged to some primitive folk-cult, that was later 
on incorporated into the orthodox system under the all-absorbing cult of the 
great god Visnu, to whom all others are made subordinate. 

During the early period, z.c., till the 8th century A D., the inscriptions 
are not very helpful for the history of the shrine. From the period of 
Chola ascendancy, however, there are more .and more references to the 
establishment in the royal charters, and a history of the shrine on these data 
is more or less well grounded. Yet one or two inaccuracies demand 
n tice. The British Museum plates of Charudevi are quite explicit in 
indicating the relationship of three generations of early Pallava kings — 

(1) Maharaja Vijaya Skandavarman in whose reign the, grant was issued, 

(2) his son Yuva-maharaja Vijaya Buddhavarman^ the latter’s wife Charudevi 
who issued the grant and who was the mother of (3) Buddhy tnkura. Hence 
♦jbe statement of the author (p. 218) that the charter wfis issued by the 
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queen-regent in the name of her minor son Vijaya Buddhavarman, some- 
times read as Buddhyahkura, is surprising. Vijaya Buddhavarman and 
Buddhyaikura were two different persons, father and son, and Cbarudevi 
was the queen, not the mother, of Vijaya Buddhavarman, who was the son 
of Vijaya Skandavarman. The identification of Yuva-maharaja Vi^iaugops 
with Kumaravisnu, again, is not tenable. 

In spite of these limitations, the work is a useful contribution, as giving 
within a reasonable compass much of Ihe available material for a study of 
the history of this famous shrine, A number of plates enhances the valu^ of 
the publication. 

B. K. Saeaswati 


Dharmaand Society. — By Gualtherus H. MeeB,M.A. (Cantab.)., LL.D. 
(Leyden). Published by N.V. Servire, The Hague, and I iizac &Co., 46 Creat 
Kftssell Street, London, W. C. 1. Pp. xvi4-206, 4to 1935. Paper 9« 6d 
net, cloth 12s 6d net. 

The justification for reviewing a book like the one prepared by Dr, Mees 
five years ago is that the subject has a perennial interest for all students of 
Indian culture. The catholicity of Indian outlook in all human concerns, 
its pronounced concern for humanity in the crises of individual existence, 
its earnest and constant attempt to attain to something like a balance 
between other-worldliness and the stern i*eality which sharply comes out 
at every corner of life's progress — all these are in marked contrast to the 
elaborate system of caste which Hindu society has built up and which bids 
fair to stand four-square to all the political winds that blow, not excluding 
the latest drive by Mahatma Gandhi. 

The subject has attracted Dr. Mees, and naturally ; Dr. Mees has been 
in constant touch with Indian thought ; he has imbibed no irreverence for 
the thought from social prejudice or political position. He has tried to 
analyse the conception of Dharma as in the Hindu thought, and to define it 
accurately as far as possible ; he has then proceeded to treat caste in the 
same way, and also to enquire into its origin : this is in brief the subject of 
the first part of the book. In the second part, he has tried to clarify some 
aspects and attributes of rarna and caste, and to throw light .upon some 
historical and actual social problems, in India and outside. 

Dr, Mees has sought to confine Dharma to scriptural interpretation ; 
but the idea is broad-based in the people's heart. Irrespective of scriptural 
sanction, the word finds a sympathetic response in the man in the street in 
India, however * unlettered * oj * unemployed ' the man may be. At least in 
Bengal, where the cult of Dharma-Eaja has long been in vogue in the 
western parts, the associations of the word are difficult to understand only 
by reference to the ancient books of knowledge. This Dharma-Eaja is 
different from the personified form of Dharma of the same name referred to 
by the learned author on p. 38. 

Dr. Mees comments on irhe A^rama system in these concluding words 
of the Part I of his book : “ one may say that the A^rama system has on the 
whole been applied and followed ratW faithfully ; perhaps not so mnoh in 
the consummate social realization of the various virtues of the four grades 
as according to the intention and spirit of the fourfold division of man's life. 
The weakness of the A^rama system lies in that it was conceived only for 
persons high in the cultural .hierarchy ” (pp. 75-76), The comment, if the 
reviewer is allowed to say so, had been anticipated and answered by Prof# 

10 
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BadhakrishDan in his book The Hindu View of Life on p. 92 , in the concluding 
paragraph of his third lecture, and the words are worth quoting: ** When 
the wick is ablaze at its tip, the whole lamp is said to be burning.*' 

Dr. Mees seems to be in favour of varna as opposed to caste. It is not 
possible to hold that there is any antagonism between the two, but it is 
necessary to realise how society may again be constituted on the basis of 
some well thought-out plan. The welter to which society is being recklessly 
driven all over the world will seem to be appalling to all lovers of humanity, 
and the way out of the impasse is to co-ordinate our thoughts, ideas and 
actions via-a-vis politics and society, the reconstruction of which looms large 
in all future programmes for the stabilisation of the world. 

However we may translate the word varna, it has always some reference 
to colour, as defining a race. This implication cannot be ignored in any 
explanation of Varna, but must underlie it. 

Dr. Mees is to be congratulated on contributing to the problem that 
seems to be eternally demanding our attention and never capable of a 
final solution. 

There are certain inaccuracies in the book. On p. 118 there is a 
mention of Mr. A. V. Thakur of the Servants of India Society ; the correct 
name is Thakkar, not Thakur. 

The following passage by itself contains many misstatements * “The 
so-called * pagan renaissance ’ in Bengal brought forth the great poet Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt. The Brahmo Samaj, a religious movement to reform 
Hinduism and to combine the best elements of Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity, spread from Bengal to some other provinces. liam Mohun 
Roy, Devendranath Tagore, Kesav Chandra Sen were its pioneers and 
leaders. When the Brahmos began to lose their solidarity, the Arya Samaj 
was founded to renew Hinduism internally. The saint Ramakrishna followed 
in the footsteps of the mediaeval saints. At times he broke all possible 
caste-rules, as also his great disciple Vivekananda “ (p. 101). 

^This is fair neither to Brahmo Samaj nor to Arya Samaj, neither to 
Ramakrishna nor to Vivekananda. It would be interesting to know the 
sources of Dr. Mees' information on these particular points and to bis 
reasons for accepting them. Was it on trust, or after examination ? 

• 

Priyaranjan Sen 


Co-operative .Farming.— By 8. K. Dey, I.C.S., Magistrate and 
Collector of the Nadia District. Published by Indira Dey, Collector's 
House, Nadia. Pages 121. Price Rupee One. 

It is an outline of the theory and practice of a scheme in Agricultural 
Economics now being tried in the Nadia District in Bengal under the 
guidance of the author himself. The author has analysed the economic 
forces which are at the root of the agrarian situation in Bengal and haS 
given an indication of the new forms for the organization of these forces 
so as to yield better and more profitable results. He has reached his 
conclusions from practical experience in the fields and as such they are 
not merely of theoretical value. 

The fundamental problem in the agricultural situation, according to 
the writer, is the dependence of an increasing population on a fixed supply 
of land. But since the agricultural industry being run at a loss, the 
folutjoh of the economic problem lies in relieving the pressure of population 
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on agriculture through industrial expansion, which naturally requires a 
good deal of time. Meanwhile, to alleviate the immediate situation and 
to accustom the people to the advantages of large scale operations, the 
author has advocated and tried the experiment of co-operative farming 
through consolidation and amalgamation of existing land fragments. 

The author is an economist and^ as head of the District has oppor- 
tunities of giving practical shape to his ideas. The scheme as outlined 
is now being tried at three places in Nadia, the largest experiment being 
carried through the Jehangirpur farm in Krishnagar under the direct 
supervision of the Collector himself. 

The theoretical discussions and conclusions of the author as also the 
practical proposals set forth by him are sure to be of considerable interest 
not only to social workers but alto to the public in general. 

The Appendices at the end of the book give practical idea of the 
spheme outlined. 

SUKUMAB BhATTACHARYYA 


The India That Shall Be.^By Annie Besant. Publishsd by the 
Ihecsophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 1940. Pp. 265. 

Price Be, 1-12. 

Indian Politics has always been irmrked by a spiritual substratum 
that makes it more akin to the prophetic wisdom of the Hebrews than to 
the temporal shrewdness of modern European statecraft. The cosmo- 
politan sentiments of India place it even above ancient Israel which could 
never shake off its racial narrowness. An Indian Jonah would never 
grudge the deliverance of a Ninevah. And it appears from the spiritual 
emphasis in the political thought of modern India that the fulfilment of 
its political aspirations would synchronise with the moral awakening of the 
world at large. “ The India That Shall Be,’* which is a collection of signed 
articles by Annio Besant, contains the social and political ideas of a woman 
who was both a political leader and an inspired thinker. Many of her 
utterances contained in this volume have the impassioned accent of a 
seer. “ The world cannot feel assured of lasting peace witl^ one-fifth of 
its population in a state of unrest, held down by repressive legislation.*' 
The world is now too grievously feeling the truth of what she said twenty 
years ago. 

H. C. Mooebbjbb 


Congress in Office : Speeches and other Contributions by C. B. Eeddy, 
M.A., (Cantab.), Bon. D.Litt,, M.L.C., Vice-Chancellor^ Andhra Univer- 
sity, Waltair. Collected and Edited by Abdul Hameed Khan, M.L.A., 
Ex-Mayor of MtMras, Editor-in-Chief, “Deccan Times." 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan, who has collected Dr. Reddy's speeches 
and writings, has done so with the avowed object of dealing “ with the 
constitutional issues arising out of the Congress's acceptance of office," 
because he believes that a way out of the present impasse may be suggested 
by , a careful analysjs — such as Dr. Reddy offers — of the forces at work in 
the political atmosphere of our country to-day. Mr. Hameed has said 
in hip short but valuf^ble pAface that the communal troubles which are 
rif^ in our unfortunate country ow© more to false propaganda than to 
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Dr. Eeddy has given in these pages a survey of the Indian situatio gj 
from many different aspects and although he does not always see eye to 
eye with the Congress, he does not hesitate to declare: “Irrespective of 
Party, I am sure the good wishes of all will be with the Congress, for 
they can secure the conquest of power from England, its transference 
from the British into Indian hands, better piobably than their political 
rivals in India." He has urged the Congress to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in forming an Indian Federation and carrying on its work. For he 
believes that the special powers belonging to the Viceroy under the 
Federation will not be exercised and that unless a compromise is effected 
by the Congress the cause oi progress will suffer. The Congress, however, 
is unwilling to develop this accommodating spirit. 

Dr. Keddy sees in international-mindedness a cure for obscurantism 
in politics. In his view, unless the past ceases to overshadow us, there is 
no hope of a united India and the problem of communal differences wjll 
continue a serious menace to the peace and progress of the country. 

Dr. Eeddy 's views on the Princes, Minorities, and Communities 
deserve to be studied with care. But opinion on these matters is still 
greatly divergent and no amount, of discussion is likely to achieve the 
necessary unanimity. Dr. Eeddy seems to recognise the fact when he 
points out that Hindu-Muslim unity without which a national state in 
India cannot arise can take place only by the mediation of Mahatma 
Gandhi and not by talks and discussions. In our country the right kind 
of leadership is extremely valuable and the vast majority in India still 
look up to the Mahatmaji for guidance. 

Dr. Eeddy’s speeches cannot be read without an occasional feeling of 
annoyance on account of the words like ‘ Laughter,* ‘ Loud Laughter * and 
‘ Cheers * which are scattered profusely through the reports of his public 
utterances. These no doubt show the extent of his popularity but a 
detached reader feels that they are a constant hindrance to serious 
reflection, in the interest of which Dr. Eeddy might have less played the 
r61e of a conscious humourist. 

Dr. Eeddy as an exponent of constitutional problems in India is 
thoughtful, analytical and sound. A student of Indian politics will find 
his views informed and enlightened. 

H. C. Mookbrjeb 


Bainik Ban^ali. — By Subadar M. B. Sing. Second Edition. 

Bengalees are not a military race. But this is not to say that the 
Bengalees are cowards. That they are well at the lyre is no proof that 
they cannot wield a sword ; that^they have not killed their thousands is 
no proof that they cannot die in thousands for a noble cause. There is 
a kind of deadly intoxication in warfare which almost eliminates a soldier’s 
fear of death. During the last fifty years the youths of Bengal have 
displayed the nobler and rarer heroism of dying sober on the scaffold and 
dying by degrees in the prison-house. A pusillanimous nation cannot 
breed such monsters. The heroism of Bengal is the heroism of a willing 
martyr ; it is never the heroism of a professional and uniformed 
slaughterer. 

In the last Great War the 49th Bengali fiegiment showed that sturdL 
ness and discipline, that quickness and bravery, which make the beat of 
soldiers. The Bengali Eegiment did cot have to take the firing line but 
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the service which they rendered by standing and waiting, and the part 
which they took in suppressing the rebellion at Kurdistan displayed all 
the qualities of efficient and fearless soldiers. “ Sainik Bangali,*' which 
is the private journal of a Bengali soldier of the 49th Bengali Begiment, 
is a lively document of heroic Bengal which proves once for all that, if 
they will, the Bengalees can fight and fight gloriously at that. It represents 
the feelings of the youths of a noble and puissant nation unable to assert, 
herself owing to lack of opportunities. If the Bengalees be given a good 
military training, they would give a glorious account of their efficiency 
and valour. It is time that England had knovin that the Davids of Bengal 
do nob only sing, but they can also slay a Goliath. 


H. C. kloOKKRJBB 


East India Company (1784-1884).— By C. H. Philips, M.A., Ph.D. 

Published by the Manchester University Press. Pp. 374 . 

Before the Mutiny, the Government in India very often acted inde- 
pendently of the Company's home government. When Eilenborougb 
became President of the Board of Control, he was shocked to find that the 
Board was dealing with events that had taken place in India two years 
before. Moreover, the relations between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control were the most variable in character. In tht se circum- 
stances, a tendency to ignore the Company’s home government has become 
very visible among students of British Indian history. 

Dr, Philips gives us, I belive for the first time, a very thorough account 
of the influence exerted by the Board of Control, the Court of Directors 
and the Court of Proprietors on British policy in India and the relative 
value and importance of these paits. He gives us very full information 
as to the extent of influence exercised by the Presidents and the force 
and direction of the pressure exercised by the East India Company interest 
in England. 

The author very effectively refutes views that have come fo be generally 
accepted. A group of historians have emphasised that the India policy 
of the Directors was directed to keep their dividends at a high level and 
by their desire to increase their patronage. But dividends were fixed by 
the Acts of 1784 and 1793 and were payable from the eure profits of the 
China trade. They opposed the aggressive policy of Wellesley and Hastings, 
though these conquests increased their patronage. The Directors* attitude 
was explained by Grant in the following words : “ The Company *b position 
of equilibrium is overshot. In the sphere of ruling there is to be discovered 
an optimum spread of such power as the ruler may popsess and beyond 
that limit there is the danger of disruption of t nergy and loss of effective- 
ness relative to the powers expended.** Dr. Philips proves that the direc- 
tion provided the essentials of successful home government, the necessary 
knowledge and stability. The Presidents saw India in terms of the English 
political situation. The Company's home government on the whole 
worked well and wjth the advantage of detachment could compare develop- 
ments in Madras with those in Bengal, realised quite early the inevitability 
of higher teaching through*the medium of English and checked the Bengal 
Government *8 attempt to force the system of their district administration 
o|i the other provinces. 
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The narrative of the tussle between the president of the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors is very interesting reading and supports 
the contention that, generally speaking, a united direction could successfully 
Resist the president. Welleseley has left his impress on British Indian 
history as the most expansionist governor-general. But the Dundas- 
Wellesley correspondence shows that the President was ever more grabbing 
than the governor-general. Wellesley wrote to him : If you will have a 
little patience the death of the Nizam will probably enable me to gratify 
your voracious appetite for lands and fortresses. Seringapatam ought, I 
think, to stay your stomach for a while, not to meotion Tanjore and the 
Poligar country. Perhaps I may be able to give you a supper of Oudh 
and the Carnatic, if you should still be hungry.*' Eilenborough as presi- 
dent is praved to have been a man of some insight. He sent the first 
despatch for 30 years from England which enjoined on the Indian govern- 
ment an extended interference in the internal affairs of native states. 

Dr. Philips shows a sharp and unerring power of finding his way 
through ma6^es of figures and details. This book will serve as a guide 
to those who want to work on the British period of Indian history where 
the available material is extraordinarily voluminous, 


N. K. SiNHA 
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I* Knighthood foe the Viob-Chanobllor 

Tbe Hon’ble Kban Bahadur M. Azizul Huque, C.I.E., B.L., 
M.L.A., Vice-Chancellor of this University, was knighted on the New 
Year’s Day. The Post-Graduate Department and the University were 
closed for a day as a mark of appreciation of the honour conferred on 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

We respectfully otfer our congratulations to him on tbe occasion. 

• « • 

II. Propbssob H. C. Mookerjeb Rbtirbs 

Professor H. C. Mookerjee, M.A.,‘ Ph.D., M.L.’A., retired from 
the English Department of the University on the Slst December, 1940. 
He was Professor of English for a period of four years and six 
months, having joined the post in June, 1936, when be laid down tbe 
reins of his office as Inspector of Colleges. Dr. Mookerjee, who has 
recently joined the field of politics as member of Bengal Legislative 
Assembly and also as an AU-India leader of tbe Christian community, 
was unfailing in bis attention to the work of his Department and 
under his guidance the interest in original research in English was 
greatly stimulated among advanced students who sought his help and 
direction. ^ 
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Dr. Mookerjee, who is already known to the public in India for 
his princely donations to the University which amount to well over 
five lakhs and fifty thousand rupees, served the University as Professor 
practically without drawing any remuneration. He credited his salary 
to the various endowments which he had created -for affording facilities 
for vocational and scientifio training to young men of bis community. 

Although Dr. Mookerjee has retired from the Department of 
English, he is still associated with the University as Fellow and 
member of various committees. We look forward to many years of 
fruitful collaboration with him on this Journal, of which he is one of 
the Editors. 






III. Head of the Department of English 

At tho meetiog of the Senate held on the 14tb December last, Dr. 
Mobini Moban Bhattacherje, M.A., Ph.D., was appointed Header and 
Head of tbe Department of English from the Ist January, 1941 up to 
the 30th June, 1944. Dr. Bhattacherje has been serving the University 
as a Lecturer in English since 1917 when tbe Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment was first created. He had a consistently brilliant academic career, 
and he was the first recipient of tlie Premchand Eoychand Studentship 
for research work in English in 1918. He was admitted to the 
Doctorate of Philosophy in 1932 on a thesis entitled “ Platonic Ideas in 
Spenser.” In 1936 he was elected to the Ghosh Travelling Fellowship, 
and he spent over a year in Europe for further study and research. 
He visited many Universities in France, Italy, England and Scotland, 
and worked during the period in the British Museum and the 
University College of London, and in the libraries of the Universities 
of Paris and Rome. His published works have attracted wide-spread 
attention, and have been highly appreciated by competent English 
and Continental scholars and in the leading literary journals like the 
Modern Language Review, the Modem Language Notes and the Year’s 
Work in English. 

We offer onr sincere congratulations to Dr. Bhattacherje on the 
well-deserved distinction that has been conferred on him by tbe 
University, 
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IV. Dr. Amita Chakravarty 

Dr. Amiya Chakravarty M.A., D.Phil (Oxon.), who has been 
appointed a whole-time Lecturer in the Post-Graduate English Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta University, had served the Viswabharati as 
a Professor of English for about sisr years. He afterwards went to 
Oxford and took the Doctorate Degree from the Billliol College, 
Oxford, with a thesis on Post-War Poetry. He was then appointed a 
Senior Eesearch Fellow of the Brasenose College. On return to India 
he taught in the Post-Graduate classes of the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, for a period of two years. 

Dr. Chakravarty’s thesis has been publishe I by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, under the title “ Dynasts and Post-War Poetry." 
The work has been very favourably commented upon by leading 
English journals including the Times Literary Supplement which 
devoted a leader to a discussion of Dr. Chakravarty’s thesis. 

« ♦ « 

V. Rb-appointmbnt of the Controller 

Dr. Benodebehari Dutt, M.A., Ph.D., whose terms of office as 
Controller of Examinations would expire on the Slst March^ 1941 has 
been re-appointed for a further term of five years. 

• • # 

VI. Our Representative on State Faculty of Unani Medicine 

The Government of Bengal have decided to establish a General 
Council and State Faculty of Unani Medicine in Bengal, which is to 
consist of thirty members including one representative of the Calcutta 
University. 

The Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque, Kt., C.I.E., B.L., 
M.L.A., Khan Bahadur, has been appointed representative of this 
University on the General Council and State Faculty of Unani 
Medicine. 

m • ^ 

VII. Scholarships for Post-Graduate Students at Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra-Dun 

• 

The Government of India will in the near future award scholar- 
ships of the value of Rs. 75 each to two Post-Graduate students 

n 
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for three years, who will be required to work at the Wood Seasoning 
Section at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra-Dun, 

♦ # * 

Viri. Scholarship for Research on the Splitting of Oils 

A scholarship jOf Rs. 3,000 has been granted to Dr. M. N. 
Goswami of the University College ofJScience, of which Rs. 1,200 has 
been contributed by the Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Bombay, and the rest 
by the Board of [Scientific and Industrial Research, Government of 
India, for conducting research on the splitting of oils. Dr. Goswami 
has already started his research on the subject. 

• ^ » » 

IX. Research on Fresh Water Fishes Grant by Imperial 
Council of Agriculture 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has sanctioned 
a grant not exceeding Rs. 6,500 from its funds for extension of the 
Scheme for the investigation of life history, bionomics and develop- 
ment of fresh water fishes for a period of two years and two 
months with effect from the 1st December, 1940. 

Our University in whose laboratories the investigation had been 
carried on iq the past has signified its acceptance of the grant to the 
Government of Bengal and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 


X. Government Circular REGARDING Suspension OF Work 

FOR Half an Hour Daily for Prayers 

A Government circular has been issued to the effect that, in 
addiHon to the facilities allowed to Muslim students for the Jumma 
laraying, work should be suspended for half an hour in the early 
afternoon every day in all Government and aided Colfeges which have 
Muslim students on their rolls, in order to fkilitate performance of 
Zahar prayer. 
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The matter has been brought to the notice of the University by 
the Principal, Krishnath College, Berhampur^ pointing out the 
diflSculties that the suspension of work will cause, especially as 
changes in the time-table are not feasible beoause students in some cases 
come from long distances by traip. He has made the suggestion 
that permission be granted to his college shorten the length 
of the lecture periods or to reduce their number for necessary readjust- 
ments in view of the Government order. The Principal has been 
informed by the Syndicate that the University was not consulted 
on the subject before the order was issued and that the suggestions 
made by him cannot be accepted as they are bound to affect prejudi- 
cially the educational interest of the general body of students. 

Our University has asked the College authorities to address 
Government, stating the difficulties in the matter. 

• • * 


XI. CONFEEENCE OF TBACHBBS OF ENGLISH AT LuCKNOW 

A Conference of Teachers of English was inaugurated at Lucknow 
in December, 1940. At the invitation of the conveners, represen- 
tatives were sent by many of the Indian Universities. Dr. Mohini- 
mohan Bhattacherje, now Head of the Department of English, 
represented the University of Calcutta. 

The Conference was opened by the Governor of the United 
Provinces on the 19th December and was presided over by 
Mr. Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Allahabad. 
Though a few original papers were read in the Conference, the main 
question discussed was the position of English in the Universities in 
view of the prospective adoption of the Vernaculars as media of instruc- 
tion. In Bengal this has already come, and other furovinces are trying 
to follow suit. In the Nizam’s Dominions instruction is offered in 
Urdu even in the University. The Conference just inaugurated will, it 
is hoped, offer concrete solutions of the difficult questions that are now 
exercising the minds of educationists with reference to the teaching of 
English as lannuage and as literature. 

The Conference is to be held annually, and a Standing 
Committee has been appointed, consisting of the representatives 
of the different Universities^ to draw up the necessary rules and 
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legulationB and arrange for the next meeting of Conference. Dr. 
Mohinimohan Bhattacherje has been elected to represent the Calcutta 
University in the Committee. 

* • • ♦ 

XII. Indian Statistical Conference 

Prof. Nikhilranjan Sen, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., attended the Indian 
Statistical Conference held at Benares in the first week of January, 
1941 , as representative of this University. 

• • » 



XIII. Facilities for Practical Training in Posts and Tfligraibs 

Department 

The Government of India have offered facilities for practical 
training in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department to students of 
our University and the Institute of Science, Bangalore, for a period of 
one year. Our University has forwarded to the Electrical Engineer- 
in-Chief the names of two candidates for the purpose. 

* 

XIV. English Teachersiiip Certificate Examination, 
September, 1940 

Nine candidates were registered for- the above examination, of 
whom six passed and three failed. The percentage of passes is 66’6. 

♦ * ♦ 

XV. Teachers* Training Certificate (General) Examination, 

September, 1940 

The number of candidates registered for the examination was five, 
of whom two were absent, two passed and one failed. The percentage 
of passes 66*6. 
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XVI, Tbachwrs’ Training Gertificatb (Geography) Examination, 

September, 1940 

Ninety-six candidates were registered for this examination, of 
whom eighty passed, fifteen failed and one was absent/ Seven 
candidates passed with distinction. The percentage of passes is 83‘i, 

♦ * , * 


XVII, M.B. Examinations, Novembbr, 1940 

(i) Preliminary Scientific M,B. Examination, November, 1940 

Thirty- two candidates were registered for this examination, of whom 
twenty-two passed and two failed. The percentage of passes is 68’7. 

(ii) The Special Examination in First M.B, Chemistry 
(under New Regulations) , November, 1940 

Eight candidates were registered for this examination, of whom 
four passed and four failed. The percentages of passes is 50%. 

(iii) First M.B. Examination, Novembetj 1940 

Sixty- five candidates were registered for this examination, of 
whom thirty -eight passed, twenty-five failed and two* were absent. 
The percentage of passes is 60*3. 

(iv) Second M.B. Examination, Novernber, 1940 

One hundred and forty-three candidates were registered for this 
examination, of whom one hundred and one passed and forty-two 
failed. The percentage of passes is 70*6, 

(v) Third M.B. Examination, November, 1940 

One hundred and twenty- one candidates were registered for this 
examination, of whom eighty-eight passed, thirty -two failed and one 

absent. The percentage of passes is 71*9. 
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(vi) Final M.B. Examination, November, 1940 

Two hundred and four candidates were registered for this 
exauaination, of whom ninety-two passed, one hundred and eight failed 
and four were absent. The percentage of passes is 46, 

• • • 

XVIII. DJP,H, Examination, Part I, November, 1940 

Thirty candidates were registered for this examination, of whom 
twenty-eight passed and two failed. The percentage of passes is 93*3. 
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A History of Indian Literature, by M. Winternitz, Ph.D., 
Professor of Indology and Ethnology at the German 
University of Prague, translated into English from the 
original German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the 
Author. The only Authorised Translation into English. 


This monumental work of Prof. Winternitz is too well-known 
to need any introduction to the public. In order to make it 
accessible to those interested in Indian Literature but not well- 
versed in (lerman, the Calcutta Lniversity has undertaken the 
publication of an English version. In order to bring the work 
up to date the author revised the vvliole work for the English 
translation. Many chapters have been re-written entirely, 
smaller changes, corrections and additions have been made 
almost on every page and the more important publications of 
the last twenty years have been added to the references in the 
Notes. Thus the English translation is at the same time a 
second, revised and improved edition of the original work. 

Vols. I and II are tJtie translations of the original German 
wofiks with notes revhed by the author and published during 
his lifetime. The preparation of Vol. Ill has been undertaken 
by an Editorial Board of experts on the subject. This volume 
is intended to complete the work left unfinished by the death 
of Prof. M. Winternitz. The whole work will occupy several 
volumes. 

Vol. I. Introduction, the Veda, the National Epics, the 
Puranas and the Tantras. Demy 8vo pp. 653. 1927. 

Es. 10-8. 

Vol. II. Buddliist Literature and Jaina Literature. Demy 
8vo pp. 673. 1934. Es. 12-0. 


Vol. III. In the Press. 
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Some Problems of Indian Literature (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the University)^ by the same author. Royal 
8vo pp. 130. 1925. Rs. 2^8. 


Contents : — Tht Age of the Veda — Ascetic Literature in 
Ancient India — Ancient Indian liaiiad Pol xy — Indiati Juteratnre 
and World-Literature — Kautiliya Arthasastra —Bhasa. 

Sino-Indica, by Prabodhehandra Bagchi, M.A.. I). Lit. 


J)r. Brgchi has undertaken a series of publications called 
Sino-lndica. The work is a study of Chii’^^se documents r'^lat- 
ing to India. As the researches were begun in Prance, the 
volumes had to be written in French. 


Vol. I. Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome I (In 
French). Royal 8vo pp. lii-f lSG. 1927. Rs. 15-0. 

Jt is the first systematic work which deals with the history 
01 translations of Buddhist texts into Chinese and their trans- 
lators. The work contains the biographies of all Indian, Iranian. 
Sogdian and other monks who wont to China in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. A history of their activities, as pre 
served in the Chinese documents, is given. The first part 
covers a period of six hundred years, first century A.D. to 
sixth century (589) A.D. 


Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome !• — “ The author has brought 
together everything he could on the biographical notices of the translatorf 
and gives a register of their works. 1'he large number of refqfences to the 
literature that might come in question is to be specially congratulated. . . 
This assiduous work will have the recognition everywhere which it deserves.’ 

(Translated from German — Orienlalisiische Literaturzeitung ,1929, 2.) 

His iniportunt work docs honour to him and his teacliers ... a fresh 
proof of the eminent talents of the Bengali race. ’ ’ (From French — Revue 
Bihliographique, 1928, October, Bruxelles.) 

“ An important contribution. . . . There are some of the important 
informations from this historical study with which it ig full.” (From French 
— Revue des Sciences Philos ophiques.) 

” Work of great value that makes an important contribution to the 
history of Chinese Buddhism.” (From French — Chronique d'Histoire det 
Religions.) 

“ He has been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opus which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history of India and 
testifies to the sound preparation of the author. . . . This is a schematical 
history of the spread of Buddhism and, with it, of Indian culture ipto China 
.... One of the beat achievements of Buddhistic scholarship, the first 
contribution of young India to the systematic and comparative stuejy of 
Buddhism.” — Prof. Tucci {Indian Hisiorical Quarterly, Vol. 2), 
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Vol. II. Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Ghinois, Tome L 
Double Crown 8vo pp. 336. 1929. Es. 15-0. 

It is a critical edition of two ancient Sanskrit-Chinese lexi- 
cons of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., compiled by a 
Ser-Indian monk, Li-yen, and a Chinese monk, the famous 
Yi-tsing. The work has been enriched with notes added by 
Prof. Paul Pelliot, Membre de ITnstitut de France, Professor in 
College de France. 


Vol. TIT. Deux Lexiques SanskriUChinois , Tome IL Double 
Crown 8vo pp. 204 (pp. 837-540). 3 937. Ks. 15-0. 

The second part of the Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois 
contains a detailed study of five Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
which have been preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. These 
are — the Fan yu tsa niing of 14-yen, the Fan yu is'icn tseu wen 
of Yi-tsing, the Tang fan wen tseu of Ts'iuan-tchen, the Fan 
T*ang siao si and the T'ang fan leeng yu chouang iouei tsi, 
all of which were compiled in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. Dr. Bagchi has discussed the problems raised by these voca- 
bularies, their authenticity, the biography of the authors, the 
Prakntic, Iranian, and Central Asiatic elements in the voca* 
bulary, the method of Chinese transcription, etc. A detailed 
Chinese-Sanskrit index containing more than two thousand Words 
supplies the basis for future Sino- Sanskrit lexicographical works. 

This work is of capital interest to students of Buddhism, of 
Indian history, to Sinologists, to linguists and to all those who 
are interested in the early history of cultural exchange between 

China and India. 


Vol. IV. Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome 11, EoyaJ 
8vo pp. 306 (pp. 437-742). 1938. Es. 15-0. 

It contains a history of the Chinese Buddhist literature 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century A.D. 

The work will be completed with detailed indexes in a 
separate volume which is now in the press. 


The EYolution of Indian Polity, by K. Shama Sastri, B.A., 
Ph.D., M.E.A.S., Curator, Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. i920. (Slightly 

damaged.) Eeduced price Es. 4-8. 
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Contains a connected history of the growth and developmenf 
of political iustitutionn in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kauiiliya Arihasastra ^ it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: — ^I. Tribal State of Society. II. E!ective 
Monarchy, III. The Origin of the K"hattriyas.- IV. The 
People's Assembly. V. The Duties and Pr^'rogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism aiid Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VH. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kaatiliya Period. VTTI, Espion- 
age. IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People — ^Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 

“ . . . The titles of the lectures will indicate the wealth of information 

contained in them Some of the facfg mentioned bv Mr, Sastri will be 

an eye-opener to most people, who are fond of imagining that Indians have 
always been ‘ vain dreamers of an empty day,’ occupying themselves with 
things of the Great Beyond, supremely contemptuous of mundane affairs, re- 
garding them as Maya, illusion All desirous of knowing the conditions 

of life in Ancient India should read carefully this fascinating volume, which 
is one more evidence of the splendid work that the Post-Graduate teachers of 
the Calcutta University are doing. ’ — Hhidusthan Review, July, 1923. 


Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's 
Time, by Eichard Fick (translated by Sisirkumar 
Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.). Demy ftvo pp. B90. 1920. 

Es. 7-8. 

Dr. Pick's Die Sociale Gielderung im Nordbstlichen Indian zv 
Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to all inter- 
ested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. But those 
ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and their warm 
gratitude will be extended to Dr. Maitra for bis eminently readable transla- 
tion. The book is too well-known to need any review ; suffice it to ^ay that tlie 
translation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholarly work is made 
available in English, it should find a larger circulation.” — Hindusthan Review, 
July, 1923. 


Contents. 

Chapter I — I ntrodnction — The Brahmauical Caste-Theory. 

Chapter II — General Viciv oj the Castes — The Brahmanical 
Caste-Theory in the Pali canon — Theoretical discussions about 
the wortnlessness of the caste — The Essential characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter III — The Homeless Ascetics — Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture 
— Causes of Asceticism. 

'Chapter IV—TAe Ruling Class — The Kshattriyas — Superior- 
ity (A the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas. 
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Chapter V — The Head of the State— The chief represen- 
tative of the Kshattriyas is the King — General View — The Duties 
of the King — Limits of Eoyal Power. 

Chapter VI — The King's Officers — General View of Minis- 
ters. 

Chapter VII — The Hou.^e Priest of the King — Historical 
Evolution of the Post of Purohita — His Share in Administration. 

Chapter VIII — The Brahmanas — General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas — The Pour Asramas — Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter IX — The J.cading Middle Class Families — The 
Position of the Gahapafi — the Setfhi. 

-Chapter X — The Guilds of Tradesmen and Artisans — Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI — Casteless Professions, 

Chapter XII — The Despised Caste. 


Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India {Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor of Law), by Nareschandra Sen- 
gupta, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo pp. 309. 1914. Re. 1-8. 


In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals 
with matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, rnainlj' following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman liaw in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 


Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan • Mitra, M.A., Ph.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo 
pp. 542 (with 53 plates). 1927. Rs. 7-0. 


Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 

(Readership Lectures in the Calcutta University , 1919), 
by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History and Archaeology in th'e University of 
Madras. Demy 8vo pp. 468, 1923. Rs. 6-0. 
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In tbe course of these lectures the author has made an 
effort to evaluate the influence of South India upon the main 
currents of Hindu Culture generally. He considers the main 
problem in its varied aspects. Th© first important topic is the 
connection between the Aryan north and the Dravidian south, 
and the main point for consideration is the religious contact and 
the position of the Brahman in South India. The Buddhist in* 
fluenoe in this part of the country is found to be comparativelv 
small, and the Brahmanism that is established in the land is found 
to be pre- Buddhistic in point of character. From this, under the 
influence of the new venue, Brahmanism itself undergoes a change 
towards the religion of devotion to a personal God intervening in 
the affairs of people. Following this in a natural line comes 
the worship of a personal deity in various forms, together with 
all the paraphernalia of that worship leading ultimately to that 
point of religion that holds the field named somewhat vaguely 
as Hinduism. The lifcerarv influence is considered in a chapter 
devoted to the study of the peculiar Tamil classic — the Kural. 
Then follows a number of Chapters bearing on the history of 
the Pallavas which, from the cultural point of view, is essentially 
the period of reconciliation of the two cultures — Aryan and 
Dravidian. Saivism and Yaishnavism are the two offshoots 
which, beginning perhaps in the moderate systems, developed 
schools of thought more rigorous and leading ultimately to the 
extreme forms of the two sects. 


The other topics considered are the administrative evolution 
of South India exhibiting features characteristic of the region 
and nautical enterprise and expansion of Indian culture beyond 
the seas. These important topics are dealt with in a way to 
admit of easy elaboration. 

“ They are on© of the first frnits of the policy of Calcntta University to 
create a department of Indian Studies — linguistics, archssology, anthropology 
and history. Ur. Aiyangar writes with a practised hand and wiMi the dis- 
cernment of an experienced seeker after historical truth ; and his lectures form 
a contribution of some considerable value to the growing amount of litera- 
ture on Indian Anthropologi''al Studies. Beginning with the coming of the 
Aryans, which means the Brahmans, to South India, the author procseods to 

describe, mainly historically, the main currents of culture The author 

proceeds to analyse the ipflnences exerted on and by South India when 

orthodox Hinduism was tainted by alien influences From religion Dr. 

Aiyangar passes on to commerce, and devotes a considerable portion of this 
Work to showing how South India is responsible for the spread of Hindu 

culture to the Eastern islands and even so far as China The author 

finally traces the type of administration which grew up in South India and 
which, as h"^ points out, has left traces to the present day. The whole work 
is full of interest to the enquirer into the early stages of Indian culture ; it 
will be of much value to the scholar, and not without utility to the adminis- 
trator.** — Times of India (Bombay) ^ Nov. 14, 1P23. 

Sxtract from Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. hill, for January -February, 

• 

“ aw Biehard Temple writes : * They (the TJeetuiee) are ee full 

of Twluable avseestions that it ia worthwhile to coneider here 

study of a npe scholar in matters Bonfh Indian To myself, the book 

2 
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18 a fascinating one and it cannot bnt be of the greatest value to the students, 
for whom the lectures were intended.' ” 

Prof. Hultzsch of Halley for very near 20 years Epigrapbist to the Govern- 
ment here, in a letter, dated 22nd August, 1923, writes : “ I have again to 
thank you for a fresh volume from your pen which T have added to the other 
works of reference Your Confributions of South India to Indian Culture 
which will have shown Bengal scholars what a wealth of information has 
been and can still be gathered in the far-off Tamil country and how many 
interesting problems are offered by Tamil literature and historical documents. 
Ybur books have done much to arrange and combine stray and fragmentary 
iacts and to make a cosmos of the chaos which Southern history and literature 
used to be not very long ago — chie6y owing to the absence of any chronology.” 

Sir Richard C. Temple, Editor and Proprietor of the Indian Antiquary, 
in a letter, dated the 2nd September, 1923, writes : ” I am much impressed 
with your Contributions of South India to Indian Culture and I am making 
a precis of it.” 

Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by B. E. 

Chatterji, D.Litt. (Punjab), Ph.D. (London). Demy 
8vo pp. 303. 1928. Ks. 6-0. 

** Within this thesis there are probably assembled all the facts at pre- 
sent discoverable concerning Indian influence in Cambodia Mr. Cbatteri 

seems to have studied all the available inscriptions (of Cambodia) and he 
has tracked down an immense number of relevant passages in early Indian, 

Chinese and Arab literatures As a scholar wr’ting for scholars Mr. 

Cbatteri seems to have done his work well ” — Times Literary Supple- 

mentf 6th September, 1928. 

” I have read this book with the greatest interest A valuable and 

scholarly piece of work.” — Sir E, Denison Ross. 

” Dr. Cbatter’i is the first to point out that from the 8th century A.D. 
onwards Pala Bencal played a more important rfil© than South India in 
Greater India.” —Afodern Review, May, 1928. 

A very able and scholarly piece of work.” — Prof. Dodwell. 

” His book is a very clear and exact r^snrn^ of what we know about 
the political, religious and artistic history of Cambodia up to 1927 — the year 
in which the book was written.” (Translated from French — Bulletin d'Ecole 
Francoise d' Extreme Orient, 1931.) 


Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, by Sylvain 
L4vi, Jean Przyluski and Jules Blocb. Translated into 
English, by Prabodhchandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo pp. 216. 1929. Es. 2-8. 

” A most valuable book.”— 5ff 0. A. Grierson. 

” It is a most valuable book, and I am very glad to possess a copy. 
Indeed for some weeks I had been trying to find a copy of it in this country 

but had failed, so its arrival has been doubly welcome It is most 

■convenient to have the important essays of ij^vi, Przyluski and Bloch in 
wolupae and their value being enhanced by the additional notes of Prof, 
K. Chatterji and T>t. Bagchi himself.”— Georgs A. Otiersofi. 
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Bf. Bagchi has performed a useful service in translating the import- 
ant articles The subject which is introduced is bound to bulk, more 

largely 'n the linguistic and historical investigations the work has been 

weU done both in its quality and in its get-up.’* — A, C. Woolner, 

# 

“ Prof. Bagchi has not only translated these articles that, collected as 
they are in a nandy volume, will be of greater use to everybody, but has 
also added a valuable introduction, in this introduction be ha? gi en a 
r6sum6 of the new branch of research, and has gathered with Prof. ,S, K. 
Chatter ji new and convincing facts.” — Prof, G, Tuoai. 

Indian Ideals in Education, Philosophy and Religion 

and Art (Kamala Lectures, 1924), by Annie Besant, 
D.L., with a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Ewart 
Greaves, Kt. Demy 8vo pp. 135. 1925. Ee. 1-8. 


The lectures were deli\rered in the Calcutta University by 
Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of the Kamala Lectureship 
established in memory of his beloved daughter by the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. 

Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lectures, 1926), by 
Mabamabopadbyay Ganganath Jba, M.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo pp. 179. 1928. Ee. 1-8. 


Contents : Chapter I — Discipline in Indian Systems — (t) 
General — (ii) Vedanta — (Hi) Purva-Mimamsa and other ‘ Hindu 
Systems — (lu) Buddhism and Jainism — (v) Upsinishads : Syn- 
thesis of Indian Philosophy. 

Chapter II — Discipline in other Oriental Systems — (i) Zoro- 
astrianism — (ii) Mithraism — (Hi) Taoism — (iv) Confucianism — 
(t;) Egyptian Eeligion — (vi) Babylonian and Assyrian Eeligion — 
(vii) Judaism — (viii) Christianity — (ix) Islam. 

Chapter III. — Discipline in Western Philosophy — Greece 
and Eome — Modern philosophy — Conclusion. 

\ 

Rationalism in Practice (Kamala Lectures, 1932), by 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. Demy 8vo pp. 99. Re. 1-8. 


The lectures briefly discuss certain questions of general interest and 
are only intended to provoke thought in the younger generation. 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Kamala Lectures, 1929), 
by SirP. S.’ Sivaswamy Aiyer, R.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo pp. xix -1-242. 1935. Rs. 2-8. 
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The thesis of the author is the evolutionary character of the 
moral ideals of Hindus as embodied and reflected in their sacred 
laws, customs, social life and conduct. He shows that the 
moral rules and ideals which have obtained among them have 
not been immutable and stationary, but have changed, and are 
bound to change, in the course of time in accordance with their 
social and economic environments. The need for such adapta- 
tion is stressed as an essential condition of life in the modern 
world. The author examines the defects and merits of Hinduism 
and the value of the contribution of Hindu thought to moral 
culture. He discusses the influence of the doctrine of Karma, 
the question of moral progress, the effect of the impact of 
Western ideas and culture upon Hindu ideals, the drift of 
modern forces and tendencies and their bearing upon the future 
outlook of Hindu society. The subject is treated throughout in 
the hght of comparative thought and in a spirit of detachment.’ 
The author enforces his points by numerous references to 
parallel conceptions and practices in Western countries. 

J» H, Muifhead (Editor ^ 'Library of Philosophy) : “ I hAve read suffi- 
cient to appreciate its value for the understanding of the very interesting 
subject vrith which it deals. I have found the comparisons which the author 
makes between Hindu and Christian standards and practices particularly 

instructive It seems to me extremely well written by one who has spared 

no pains to master the literature, both Kantern and Western, on the subject 
and I congratulate the press of Calcutta University on the production of so 
scholarly a work.” 

E. Westermarck (Finland) : “I have read it with great interest and 
profit; it is a gem which I am very happy to possess.” 

A, Berriedale Keith (University of Edinburgh) : ” It is marked not 
merely by knowledge of Indian and western ethics, and critical judgment, 
but also by a sanity and humanity of judgment, which reveals how little in 

essentials we of the west and you of the east differ from one another I 

am very glad that Indian ethics have received treatment by so admirably 
qualified hands.” ^ 


Havelock Ellis : “I am in entire sympathy with all your main argu- 
lon^* h Id chapter). They coincide wu’th the opinions I have myself 


John Laird (University of Aberdeen) : ” They are obviously timely and 
1 have already found them most instructive.” 

Mahamahopadhyay Dr, Ganganath Jha (Allahabad): “The lectures 

interesteTTn^fhT^^ interest and benefit by all 

of the country. It will dispel a great deal of 


The Bt. Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (Allahabad) : “Sir SivaswamT 
^er IS one of the most thouplitful writers and anything coming from his 
pen IS bound to attract considerable attention. I have read ronsidMshte 
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Vedanto KB$ari (MuaraBjf, April, 1935 : ' He sheds the light of a mature 
tad scholarly mind on many intricate and vexed problems of Hindu ethics 
and has as ably defended the fundamental principles of Hindu morality 
from the charges of ignorant foreign critics as he has rescued it from the 
seal of rigid orthodoxy.’* ♦ 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton (Yale University) : “I have found the book 
interesting and stimulating. It sho^s sound and deep learniig, and at 
the same time a epirit of broad and intelligent tolerance worthy of India’s 
test traditions. I should think its influence would be profoundly beneficial, 
and I heartily wish that it may enjoy the greatest possible popularity.” 

Pro/. William Ernest Hocking (Harvard University) : ” The very im- 
portant contribution it makes in fields which are of special interest to me, 
the development of Hinduism and the relation between religion and govern- 
ment in India.” 


The History ot Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), B.Lit. (London). Eoyal 8vo 
pp. 468. 1921. Es. 10-8. 

The book gives a clear e::position of the origin and growth 
of Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks 
to evolve order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of 
the various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedic 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, lipanishads) and in the works 
of the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, M.A, : ” The only book of its kind. 
JNo student of the Philosophy of Upanishads can afford to neglect it. The 
book shows aaurate scholarship and deep insight on every page.” 


Bharatiya Madhya Ynge Sadhanar Dhara (Adhar 

Mookerjee Lectures for 1928, in Bengali), by - Kshiti- 
mohan Sen, Sastri, M.A., Professor of Indian Eeligion 
and Mysticism, Yisvabharati, Santiniketan, with a 
Foreword by Eabindranath Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 
xvi -1-136. Ee. 1-8. 


In this work the author has given for the first time an 
outline of the religions history of India during the Mussalman 
rule. Hu has criticised here the popular theory that India was 
acquired by Mahomedan invaders merely by means of the sword 
and has properly appreciated the part of the Moslem saints, 
orthodox as well as heterodox, in conquering India for Islam. 
This unique work is based principally on materials collected by 
the author from hundreds of religious shrines (including many 
obscure oneS) visited by him during the last thirty years. 
Another feature of the work is that it reveals the natural love 
of spiritual matters oh the part of the common people of India. 
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Those who like to have a proper idea of India, of the Indian 
people and theh remarkably varied culture will have to read 
the book. 

“ Pandit Kahitimohan Sen's Madhya Yuge Sadhanar Dhara is just 

what could be expected trom this magnificent scholar unparalleled riches of 

information compressed in the 8lK)rtest space.” — Prof. Sylvain Livi* 


Yiswa-Yidyalayer Rup {in Bengali), Inaugural address 
delivered at the Calcutta University, by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 30. 1933. As. 8. 

Sikshar Bikiran (in Bengali), by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Demy 8vo pp. 23. 1933. As. 8. 

Manusher Dharma (Kamala Lectures, 1930, in Bengali), 
by Rabindranath Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. ix + 119. 
1933. Re. 1-8. 

Sakti or Divine Power, by Sudhendukumar Das, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Lond.). Demy 8vo pp. 310. 1934. Rs. 3-0. 

An attempt has been made to trace the origin of the idea 
of Sakti as Divine Power from Jnfin or the ‘ Mother-Goddesses 
of the Vedas and show how it developed through the specula- 
tions of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads and finally culmi- 
nated into the Svetasvatara conception of full-bodied philoso- 
phical principle of ‘ Supreme Divine Sakti ' belonging to God 
himself, hidden in his own qualities. It is an historical study 
based on original Sanskrit texts. It contains for the first time 
a thorough discussion on the philosophy of the Kashmere Trika 
School and that of the Lingayat School of Southern India 
from the texts both published and unpublished. 


Sri Aurobindo and the Future of Mankind, by Adhar- 

ebandra Das, M.A. Double Crcvpii 16mo pp. 143. 
1934. Re. 1-0. 


The author has interwoven into a connected statement the 
contents of a number of articles contributed by Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh, on the true meaning of Vedanta Philosophy and has 
presented his book in a very interesting and attractive manner. 

” Mr. Adharchandra Das in the Four Chapters of his book giVes us a 
sound and clear account of Aurobindo’s main views, and j^oints out inciden- 
tally that they are based on the central principles of Indian culture. We 
are all grateful to him for bringing together in a brief and accessible form 
the midn teachings of Aurobindo Ghosh. ’’—Foreword, Sir S. Radbakrishhan. 
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** Die book u well'Written and tbongb quite small in eiae, gives a ira> 
markably clear and comprebenaive account of Mi, Ghosh's viewsT*’— Hind«. 

** Mr. Das has made a close study of Aurobindo's writings and has pub- 
lished a remarkable book.** — Advance,^ 

“ This little book deserves a careful reading inasmuch as it proposes tc 
appreciate and criticize Sri AiirobiitGo’s philosophy, whi'‘h, so f*\r a we arc 
aware, has not yet been attempted by any.” — Prabhuddba Bharata or 
Awakened India, 

” Mr. Das’s simple and clear exposition is an aid to the study of 
modern Indian philosopliy with occasional side glimpses into the thought- 
currents of contenjporary west. Mr. Das is the first to drive his plough 
on the virgin soil and he silently fingers at its growth. He is congratulated 
on the way he has accomplished his task he set for himself *’ — A, B. Patrika. 

” This little book of 130 pages is a competent study of the leading 
ideas of the well-known Indian pbiMsopber and Yogi, Sri Aurobindo.” — 
Aryan Path. 

“It is a valuable contribution to the history of thought of present-day 
India and gives a clear and systematic account of the work of one of the 
groat thinkers of our time.” — Dr. H, von Glasehagy, Ednigsburg, Germany. 


Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), 
by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Cul- 
ture, Calcutta University. Demy 8vo pp. 241. Bs. 4-14. 

The book contains a course of lectures on Numismatics, a 
part of Archaeology, delivered by the Professor in 1921. Ihe 
subjects of the lectures are as follows: 

I. Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India, 
ni. Karshapana : its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE— ENDEAVOURS 
AFTER ITS SOLUTION 

Sir P. C. Ray, Kt. and Bhabes Chandra Ray, M.So. 


XV 

Shakespeare as Reviser of Plays Written by Others — Trilogy 
OF Henry VI and Titus Andronicus 

IN the previous issue an attempt was made to compare the 
^ diction and versification of the trilogy of Henry VI with those of 
the contemporary plays. The only external evidence in favour of 
Shakespearean authorship of the Henry VI trilogy is its inclusion in 
the First Folio, the editors of which were Shakespeare’s fellows ; but 
there is a number of evidences which will even go to question its 
inclusion therein. The most formidable one is the non-inclusion 
of this trilogy in Mere’s 1598 list of plays. Malone adduces a series 
of arguments which, if accepted, would prove that Shakespeare was 
never the sole author of the plays, most particularly the first part. 
He might have been a mere collaborator- apprentice, could have been 
^ reputed reviser, but never the sole author* 
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Malone observes that in all the tragedies written before his 
time, or just when he cjommenced as an author a certain stately march 
of versiBcation is observable. The sense concludes or pauses almost 
uniformly at the end of evert line ; and the verse has scarcely ever 
a redundant syllable.” Malone, mowever, compares the versification 
of many a play from Shakespeare’s predecessors and states that ” the 
tragedies of Marius and Sulla by T. Lodge, 1594, A Looking Glass 
for London and England by T. Lodge and R. Greene, 1598, Soliman 
and Perseda, written before 1592, Selimus. Emperour of the Turks, 
1594, The Spanish Tragedy, 1692, and Titus Andronicus, will all furnish 
examples of a similar versification — a versification so exactly corre- 
sponding to that of the first part of JGwg Henry VI and The Whole 
Contension of the Two Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, etc., as it 
originally appeared, that I have no doubt these plays were the produc- 
tion of some one or other of the authors of the pieces above quoted 
or enumerated.” 

1 Henry VI does not in fact abound in rhymes although one 
particular scene is entirely in rhyme. In the earlier productions 
Shakespeare markedly used rhymed or alternately rhynied lines to 
carry his thought, and we can legitimately expect that the author of 
Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece would use more rhymed 
lines in this play which should be his first production. 

As for the second and third part of the trilogy the problem of the 
authorship appears to be a bit less knotty for from internal evidence it 
is generally admitted that Shakespeare’s band is traceable in them. 
It is assumed that the master mind of dramatic art picked up the 
running plays from others’ pen versified thema new, remodelled them 
according to his own liking and improved them very much. Malone 
admits that ” seyeral lines, however, and even whole speeches which 
he |;jl) 9 |Ught sufficiently polished he accepted; and introduced into his 
own work, without any or with very slight alterations.” 

Now to return to the versification test. We must mention here 
that the test is not in fact very easy to apply. J. M. Robertson, 
the most enthusiastic disintegrator of Shakespeare, declares, 
“ That Swinburne appears never to have seen the profound 
difference between Marlovian and Shakespearean verse, and that 
Coleridge came only late into the true knowledge, would seem to 
signify that the right vision or mental audition in this matter is not 
easy/* 
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The present authors cannot help quoting here Eabindra Nath 
who hinaself admits that there has been a marked change from time 
to time in his thought and verse : 

«B?R5 ^ sn% crew w 

Up till the present day four distinct theories have been advanced 
on the problem of the authorship of the trilogy. The first theory 
that the entire or nearly the entire play of 1 Henry VI comes 
from the pen of anyone but Shakespeare had been put forward by 
Drake^ and supported by Malone, Collier, Dowden and Furnivall. 

On the positive side Dr. Johnson emphatically argues that from 
mere inferiority nothing can be inferred ; in the production of wit 
there will be inequality.” To support Johnson, Steevens holds, 
” This historical play might have been one of our authors* earliest 
dramatick efforts ; and almost every young poet begins by imitation. 
Shakespeare, therefore, till he felt his own strength, perhaps survilely 
conformed to the style and manner of his predecessors.*' Hudson 
gives his firm and settled judgment that the main body of the play 
is certainly Shakespeare’s. Dr, Johnson's argument is indeed difiScult 
to flout and the remarks of Steevens just quoted appear rather 
weighty. But in this type of conjectural investigation none should 
overlook the external evidences altogether. Though the date of 
Shakespeare's leaving his paternal home for London is not definitely 
known, it is true he did not do so before 1583. Most biographers 
agree this to be 1586. Shakespeare’s first child of invention saw the 
light of the day in 1593. I Henry VI is dated 1591. Shakespeare 
himself does not recognise the play to be the first child of his imagina- 
tion and so also does the author of the Palladis Tamia, we mean 
Francis Meres. The present authors fail to understand why these 
external evidences are overlooked at all. The explanation of 
Shakespeare's not admitting 1 Henry VI as his first heir of invention 
has nevertheless been attempted. They say that Shakespeare liked 
not to recognise plays as his heirs of invention but there is nothing 


^ Kabindratiath* Preface. 

* “ The hand of Shakespeare is nowhere visible throughout the entire of this ^rum- 

umpet* Thing as Mr, Morgan has justl/ termed it.’* — Shakespeare and hts Ttmes { )» 


ahd-Trumpet* Thing i 
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to support this. He might not have objected either to spurious or 
to attributed publications but why should the ambitious young play- 
wright hesitate to recognise a play which was rather popular with 
the general public. Francis I^res was not in London when Henry 
VI plays were holding the board.* He wrote his Wits Treasury in 
1698 when, it has been said, these plays were forgotten in London. 
This argument appears rather far-fetched. To forget a play — a 
popular one — in course of only seven years is indeed strange and 
we are slow to accept it. 

The next alternative theory is one of revision of an earlier 
play of some unknown author. Theobald was the first to advance 
this theory. To quote Theobald, Though there are several master- 
strokes in these three plays which incontestably betray the work- 
manship of Shakespeare, yet I am almost doubtful whether they were 
entirely of his writing. And unless they were written by him very 
early, I should rather imagine them to have been brought to him as a 
director of the stage ; and so have received some finishing beauties at 
his hand. Coleridge, Gervinus, Halliwell-Phillipps and many others 
echo the same view. The real author and the true title of the source- 
play have been lost to the posterity and there is absolutely no means 
to find out the truth of this hypothesis. The only other theory 
is the theory of collaboration which has been sponsored by autnorities 
like Grant-White (1859), Ingram (1904), Hart (1909) and others. 
There have been some differences of opinion regarding the personnel 
of the probable collaborators. For example, Grant-White holds “ that 
within two or three years of Shakespeare’s arrival in Jjondon, that 
is, about 1687 or 1588, he was engaged to assist Marlowe, Greene 
and perhaps Peele in dramatizing the events of King Henry the 
Sixth's reign." Ingram believes this to* be the work of two men, 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, and Hart opines " that Shakespeare was 
invited to lend a band to Greene and Peele." 

The last two theories, namely, the revision and the collaboration 
theories apparently alike are materially different. While the revision 
theory does not help us to find out the real author, the last theory 
attempts to do so and can successfully explain why there have 
appeared quite base materials with a lot of sublime ideas. 

It has been stated already that the lines of Henry VI have been 
scanned and rescanned by almost every Shakespearean critic in an 
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honest endeavour to make out the authorship, and majority of them 
are of opinion that th’e opening lines, viz. : 

'' Bed. Hung be the heavens witih black, yield day tonight 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky," etc., 
are characteristically Marlowian. 

Marlowe’s traceable influence spreads over 1 Henry VI so 
abundantly that none of the acknowledged Shakespearean students 
has ever denied it. One may profitably consult A. W. Verity’s 
essay on ‘‘ The Influence of Christopher Marlowe on Shakespeare’s 
Earlier Style " in this connection. Verity remarks, " If, for 
instance, from Shakespeare’s authentic works not one undoubted 
use of the curious phrase ‘ to this gear ’ can be quoted, if the 
expression occurs repeatedly in Marlowe’s plays, and if, as is the 
case, we find the word in Henr^ VI and Titus Andronicus in passages 
where the general style and atmosphere is Marlowesque , the coinci- 
dence surely must cost its atom of weight in favour of any theory 
that would assign the passages in question to the author of Tamhurlaine. 
Individually such points may be of infinitesimal importance ; collec- 
tively they are not so contemptible. Every writer has his vocubulary, 
and having once used a word he is likely to employ it again. Now in 
Titus AndronicuSy as Mr. Fleay points out, there are 204 non-Shakes- 
pearian words.” Verity next sorts out too many non-Shakespearean 
words from the three parts of Henry VI and submits the list in the 
appendix. By ^ non-Shakespearian ' Verity, however, means ‘ that the 
word is not found in any of the undoubted plays.* Those who are in 
favour of allotting the play entirely to Shakespeare’s pen accuse him 
of imitating Marlowe but, the present authors cannot understand 
why collaboration is so emphatically denied. Collaboration was not 
inadmissible — nay, it was far more common — in those early days. 

Greenian touches in the play are indeed controversial and 
according to Tuckerbrook it is wholly ‘ ‘ unlike him (Greene) in the 
inflexibility with which it harps on the historical note, and in 
its absence of humor, sentiment, or pathos. Greene, of course, may 
have written the play, but it is less like his avowed work than 
that of any contemporary dramatist." 

Peele has been suggested as co-author by various critics for not 
very unrecognisable similarity. Indeed the similarity has been very 
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marked* The defamation of the French Joan of arc in 1 Henry VI 
can be fully compared with that of the Spanish Queen Eleanor in 
Edward L Critics of this school are almost unanimous in accepting 
Peele as collaborator of Shakes^are. The following lines of Tucker- 
brook, the editor of 1 Henry VI it The Tale Shakespeare/* are worth 
quoting, ‘‘It is not by a process of elimination merely that I arrive at 
George Peele as the most likely author of the old Harry the Sixth 
play. Indications of several kinds point in Peele’s direction. He 
Was, at the time the work was produced, distinctly the most conspicuous 
exponent of Jingoistic national pride — a trait of which Marlowe 
shows absolutely nothing and Greene hardly more.*' 

Even if we accept the last theory, that is, the theory which 
speaks of Shakespeare’s re-handling of an earlier source play, the 
simultaneous presence of Marlowe and Peele’s remnant influence 
unmistakably points to the conclusion that they were the joint authors 
of the play which came to our poet’s table for revision at a sub- 
sequent date. This be did no doubt with enough care. This theory 
of revision is as hypothetical as the collaboration theory and comparing 
the two the present writers find no reason to discard the collaboration 
theory. 


(To be continued.) 



THE MODERN AGE IN INDIA 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., VHjb., B.Litt (Oxon.) 


L et me thank you for the honour you have done me by asking me 
preside over the Modern Indian History Section of the 
History Congress. A younger man might have brought to your 
deliberations a clearer vision, a keener perception and a surer sense 
of realities ; but our youthful colleagues are busy elsewhere making 
history and salvaging civilisation. Until better times bring them 
back to their old and accustomed spheres, older men must not bestitate 
to step into the breach, hold the torch aloft and keep the sacred 
flame burning. 

Before we proceed to examine any specific problem we have to 
answer three definite questions. Can we reasonably agree to a 
chronological division and regional segmentation of history ? If so, 
what should be the determining factor in ascertaining the line of 
demarcation ? To what extent can a particular region be isolated 
for the purposes of historical investigation ? As Sir Charles Oman 
so pertinently observed, the professional historian is unable to answer 
many questions in the simple affirmative or negative. Our answer 
is bound to be qualified by many ' ifs * and many * buts 

We believe in the unity of History ; it is one of our cardinal 
creeds. History may not be coterminous with time but it embraces 
the whole range of human experience, surveys the entire field of 
human activities and seeks to interpret and analyse the indefinite 
ideal which mankind in general, urged by an irrepressible impulse, 
has been for thousands o*f centuries striving unceasingly to achieve. 
History flows like a river from the forgotten past to the unknown 
future. It cannot, therefore, be divided into chronological compart- 
ments. The present is rooted in the past, the future is only a 
projection of the present ; as the past has left its indelible impress 
on the present, so the present is inevitably shaping the future. We 
are interested in the past because it helps us to understand the present 
and to forcast, however inadequately, the vital tendencies of the 

• PreBideDti»l Addreti, Modem Indian Hiatory Section, Indian History Congwss, 
Lahow SoBsion, 1940, 
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future. We have, therefore, to carry on our explorations backwards ; 
but ae we labour along the faint track, the recent past recedes to the 
remote past, well authenticated facts are replaced by logical inferences, 
until at last all landmarks disa^ear and history loses itself in the 
intricate mazes of mythology, i^t within that limit there is hardly 
any break or discontinuity. A link may be missing here and there 
but there is no doubt about the chain itself. It is our business to 
reconstruct the past, to supply the missing links if possible, but it is 
not for us to break the chain into pieces or to ignore any of the 
existing links. 

If the unity of History is admitted, how do we explain the 
popularity of chronological treatment ? The answer is simple. Th^ 
magnitude of the subject bafiBes our intellectual resources, and unable 
to grasp the whole we try to achieve the maximum results by devoting 
cur limited time and intellect to the most elaborate examination of 
a part. The scientific method of historiography, for which we are 
indebted to the great German savants of the nineteenth century, at 
once demands a more intensive and extensive examination of the 
original sources and necessarily restricts the period to be reviewed. 
Paradoxical though it may seem, there is no inconsistency between 
the accepted theory and the actual practice. A Botanist may devote 
his researches to the fossil plants or to the flora of a particular region 
or even to a particular order or genus of plants without any disloyalty 
to his science. A Zoologist, unable to traverse the entire animal 
kingdom, may quite reasonably restrict his survey to the Batrachians 
or to the minute polyps that build up the coral islands. That does not 
imply that he is oblivious of the existence of other forms of life. 
Similarly, when a historian puts a chronological limit to the subject 
of his enquiry, he does not deny, even by implications, the wider 
scope of his science ; he simply confesses liis own limitations. When 
we speak of ^modern,* 'mediaeval’ or 'ancient ' history, we do not 
ignore the intimate interrelations of the different periods and the 
organci connection between the preceding and the succeeding ages. 
Convenience alone dictates a practice which conviction may find far 
from the ideal. 

Regional segmentation of History also is not without serious 
difficulties. A Chemist may very well isolate an element in his 
laboratory and examine its properties. A Bacteriologist may culture 
a particular microbe and segregate it to study its life history. Can 
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we in the same sense and to the same extent isolate a particular 
geographical unit for historical investigations ? Can we, to be more 
concrete, isolate India for such a purpose ? Was India at any time 
in her chequered past so cut off from the/rest of the world as to pursue 
her course independent of her envirqpJ^ents ? Known facts hardly 
support such a hypothesis. We have not yet been able to read the 
script once in vogue at Mohenjo Daro and Hait^ppa. We do not 
know what language those ancient people spoke but we know th it 
there was a great affinity between the civilisation that flourished in 
the lost cities of Sind and the Punjab millonniuins before the birtb 
of Christ and that of ancient Mesopotamia. Is it an accident that 
clay seals with animal figures and pictographs siinilar to those of 
Mohenjo Daro have been discovered in ancient Mesopotamian sites ? 
Are we sure that the Dravidians had nothing to do with the people of 
Sumer and Akkad ? Did the Aryans evolve their civilisation entirely 
in the congenial soil of the land of the five rivers or did they bring 
the rudiments of their culture from their original home now no longer 
remembered ? Coming to historical times we find that the first 
important facts of which we are aware relate to other people and other 
lands. If the details of the Persian invasion have been lost, the 
Macedonian expedition forms the first landmark in ancient Indian 
history. Can we ignore the importance of the Hellenic sources, the 
Ceylonese sources, the Chinese and the Tibetan sources in reconstruct- 
ing India's past ? India’s relations with the world outside grow wider 
and more intimate as we approach our own times. Civilisations and 
cultures have a tendency to migrate from land to land irrespective of 
racial movements. I need not apologise for repeating these iruisms, 
for in recent times there has been such a craze for overspecialisation 
at an immature stage that a thorough revision of our -eyllabus and a 
complete reorientation of our ’studies are definitely called for. 

Regional segmentation of History is based to a certain extent on 
logical and psychological grounds. Though we recognise the unity 
of History, we cannot deny the diversity of human impulses. 
Human mind reacts differently under different stimuli and responds 
differently to different environments. Geography, as is commonly 
acknowledged, shapes History but geographical influences may be 
modified or accentuaj;ed by human action as happened to the Medi- 
terranean region and England respectively after the discovery of 
the new world. Though human civilisation is one in its essentials, 

3 
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it has many phaeOB and diverse aspects. Every man moreover feels 
a greater interest in his immediate neighbourhood. That is why we 
start with that branch of History which deals with our own country, 
our own people and our o\to times. That is the justification of the 
Indian History Congress and yhe Modern Indian History Section. 
That is why so many parallel and perpendicular lines have been drawn 
across the wide domain of History. That is why we are not content 
with political history alone but we feel the need of cultural and 
institutional history as well. After all, ideas are more important 
than deeds ; for deeds are at best the outward reflection of the ideas 
which supply the motive force in all human affairs. Ideas transcend 
time and space but the same ideas may not gain currency in all parts 
of the world, the same principle may not dominate human action 
in all countries during the same chronological period. Therefore, the 
same chronological division does not hold good for all regions. 

To return from the abstract to the concrete, when did the Modern 
Age begin in this country? ‘ Modern,' ' medieval ' and ' ancient ' 
are relative terms and we cannot draw a line of demarcation which 
will hold good for all time. Chronological boundaries are liable to 
change like the shifting course of a river, but unlike geographical 
limits historical termini are never clear cut or distinct. We cannot 
say without being charged with undue dogmatism that a certain 
epoch came to an abrupt end on a particular day in a particular year 
when the succeeding age immediately canrie into being. We cannot 
ring out the obsolete period and ring iu the new. They merge into 
one another and for a considerable time the line of demarcation is 
blurred and indistinct. Provision should, therefore, be made for an 
interregnum between two distinct historical periods and for periodical 
revision of their limits. 

The duration of a historical period is determined by the efficiency 
of its dominant principles. A negative influence indicates decadence 
and intellectual anarchy usually marks the dissolution of the old 
order but does not denote the inauguration of the new. The period 
of decadence forms the interregnum. A new age is associated with 
harmony and order. When forms are devoid of reality, when theories 
cease to be based on facts, we find the surest evidence of approaching 
revolution which is to evolve order out of chaos.. But the process 
is likely to cover many decades. It is easy to say when the decline 
pf the Mughal empire began, but is it possible to assign a precise 
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date to its fall ? The preinonitions of the impending disaster were 
probably perceived as nearly as the first decade of the 18th century, 
but will it not be rash to assert that the Mughal empire ceased to 
exist with the passing away of the ^eat Alamgir ? When did the 
end come ? With the invasion of Nadir Shah ? With the murder 
of Alamgir II ? With the British occupation of Delhi ? The empire 
as a political entity ceased to function long before Nadir Shah exposed 
its hollowness to a horrified India, but the form survived the reality 
and a Padshah continued to reside in the red fort of Shahjahan till 
the anachronism was removed in the middle of the last century. 

Does the passing away of the empire synchronise with the advent 
of the Modern Age in India ? Was the so-called Mughal period 
essentially medieval in its political institutions, intellectual outlook 
and economic organisation ? 

In Europe the seventeenth century witnessed that intellectual 
revolution and religious upheaval which marked the end of medieval 
faith and established the modern supremacy of reason. Blind faith 
gradually yielded place to reasoned conviction. In the next century 
religion gradually ceased to enjoy any political importance as the 
Church had been subordinated to the State. Science occupied the 
predominant place that formerly belonged to Theology, By this test 
Modern Indian History does not begin before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The new ideas had indeed been long in the air, 
the spirit of rebellion was already at work, but as a single swallow 
does not make the spring, so the bold pioneers do not make the new 
age, though they are certainly the harbingers of the future order. 
The Revolutionary period in Europe did not begin with Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; it commenced when their teachings lost their novelty and 
their theories became the^ accepted political creed’ of the common 
people. Not until the new ideas become commonplace can the 
new age be said to have fairly commenced. The royal astronomer 
of Jaipur was in close intellectual contact with his fellow scientists 
in the West. Jai Singh took every care to have the standard Western 
works on Astronomy translated into Persian but he was far in advance 
of his times. He was not a typical representative of his age. Another 
pioneer was Ram Mohan of Bengal, but an age is to be judged not 
by its geniuses btit by the common man. The common man in 
Ram Mohan’s days still confused faith with reason. The Age of 
Reason in India, the Modern Age, the Scientific Age is hardly a 
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century old and for aught we know it is probably quickly nearing its 
close. The world war may usher new ideas and novel conceptions 
in the light of which the present state of things may appear obsolete 
and out of date and the future h\6torian may have once again to revise 
bis chronology and rearrange his «iarts. 

What will be the central theme of Modern Indian History ? 
Many headings may be, and have been, suggested. Pax Brittanica, 
Evolution of Democratic Institutions, Growth of Ca{)italism, Decay 
of Rural India, Rise of Militant Nationalism, Passing of the Old 
Order, Diffusion of Western Learning, Growth of Vernacular 
Literature, will each make a catching title. As manifestations of 
the modern mind in India they deserve a careful examination and 
analysis, and some excellent monographs have already been written. 
Interesting as these movements are, they form nothing but a clue 
to the dominant force that gave our times their characteristic features. 
The central theme round which they will fit in a harmonious and 
consistent pattern is, however, different ; it is the Fusion of Culture. 
Fusion of Culture is not a new thing in India and in the ancient Hindu 
colonies in the Far East. India lias been from time immemorial the 
meeting place of many races ; in this magi(‘. cauldron iiave been thrown 
diverse languages, cults and civilisations, to be brewed into a wonderful 
potion that still brings solace and peace to millioifs of burn in beings. 
But how the synthesis was effected, what proportion of alien elements 
was eliminated, how much of foreign civilisation was absorbed, we do 
not exactly know. What was the contribution of Mobenjo Daro and 
Harappa to the Vedic culture and Indo- Aryan civilisation? How 
many members of the Dravidian pantheon were transformed into 
Hindu deities and transported to the Hindu paradise? Did tlie noseless 
Dasyu absolutely fail to influence the culture of the fair conqueror ? 
vWhat IS India’s indebtedness to China and Tibet, to Greece and Rome, 
to the older civilisations of Babylon and Assyria? Our available data 
are so meagre that we must remain content with coujectures and 
surmises. We are on firmer ground when we come to the Muslim 
period, but here also our sources are not as wide and voluminous as we 
might wish. The intensity of our researches must depend on the 
extent of our sources, and when we come to modern times, our sources 
grow in variety as well as in volume. India is no longer the fabulous 
land of the pagoda tree; it is an integral part of the busy world within 
easy reach of every civilised country. If the balance of trade is 
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slightly upset in any corner of the world, the reaction is at once felt 
in India. If a literary genius makes his debut in an obscure town 
of Latin America, his works find admiring readers in this country. If 
a momentous scientific discovery is ma^. in Pmrope, it is immediately 
exploited here either for industrial purposes or for intellectual edifica* 
tion. Never before had the fusion of two cultures been more complete, 
the synthesis of two civilisations more harmonious, the intercourse 
between different races more fruitful. This fusion of cultures, this 
synthesis of civilisations, this union of peoples might form a fitting 
subject for the pen of a Mommsen, might inspire the imagination of 
a Gibbon and enlist the industry of a Eanke. But Mommsens, 
Gibbons and Rankes are not born every day. The task of a genius 
must, therefore, be undertaken by a corporation of scholars. There 
is ample scope of co-operation in the service of our muse. Ours is 
an industry where competition does not necessarily contribute to 
efficiency. Ours is a journey which must be shared by all without 
the least intention of stealing a march over a fellow wayfarer. 

Before concluding I feel tempted to make one enquiry which 
I hope will not be deemed impertinent. The Modern West has rele- 
gated religion to tlie background. What is the position of Religion in 
Modern India? Has spiritualism completely yielded place to material- 
ism under the impact of the West ? The State in India does not 
derive its sanction from Theology today. But are the current political 
creeds totally unaffected by the teachings of the old scriptures ? That 
they are free from priestly influences is apparent. Mr. Gandhi is not 
a Brahmin, Mr. Jinnah is not a Mullah, But we are too near the 
events to have a correct perspective. The ' unchanging * East is 
having a mad orgy of changes, but it is too early to assert that she 
has cast her mysticism aside. Science has worked wonders in every 
sphere of life but spiritualism may at the last resort seek refuge in 
the very science that shook its foundation so badly. Some day probably 
an Indian Tawney or an Indian Weber will take up this fascinating 
subject but neither the proper man nor the appropriate moment has 
arrived as yet. 

I am not inclined to blame my countrymen because more work 
on Modern Indian history has been done in the British Isles than in 
India. Our British friends had an early start. They had ready 
access to the contemporary official records, private correspondence of 
prominent personages and family papers preserved in the public and 
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private archives of Eogland, while access to archives in India was 
strictly limited. Only the fortunate few who could cross the sea and 
go to London and Paris in search of their sources could employ their 
time and industry to some usefulVpurpose. Others had necessarily to 
confine their investigations to Koore convenient subjects for which 
ample materials were available in India. But things of late have 
luckily changed for the better. The Government of India have recent- 
ly thrown the portals of their record rooms wide open to all seekers of 
knowledge. The Provincial Governments are sure to follow the 
example of the Centre sooner or later. Our scholars must now exploit 
this unique opportunity to the best of their abilities. Let them come 
to this vast storehouse of knowledge with a co-ordinated scheme b6 
that a minute of their time, an ounce of their energy, a pie of their 
money may not be wasted through unnecessary reduplication of labour. 
Let me ast^ure you that there is ample work fi)r each and every one 
of us in these unexplored mines. 

If our study is to be exhaustive and thorough, it will not do to 
confine our attention to the State archives alone. Equahy voluminous 
records may be awaiting tlie scholar’s scrutiny in private custody all 
over the country. The old records lying uncared for in the Zemindar’s 
katcherif in the ancient temples and monasteries, in the family man- 
sions of the rich, the grocer^s ledgers, the banker’s accounts, the 
dhobi* s bill, the farmer’s wages roll, the liousewife’s bazar chits must 
all be laid under contribution and every place from the Prince’s palace 
to the peasant’s hut must be scoured for them. A concerted survey 
must be organised in every province, in every district to bring these 
valuable private records to light. We can do nothing better than 
emulate the example of a noble son of the Punjab. Born in the land 
of the five rivers Dr. Balakrishna transferred his sphere of activities 
to far-off Maharashtra. He started his work in the British archives 
but later turned bis attention to the indigenous records in private 
custody. His was not a solitary quest, for in Maharashtra many 
sincere scholars have devoted their lives to this noble work. Our muse 
is an exacting mistress; she demands undivided devotion and the frail 
physique of Dr. Balakrishna could not bear the strain. He died in har- 
ness. Two years back he presided over this section at Allahabad and his 
voice must be still ringing in your ears. Last year he sent a resolution 
to the Indian Historical Records Commission calling upon Government 
of India to secure transcri pts of all contemporary records relating to 
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this country now preserved in lands beyond the seas. He passed 
away before his mission was fulfilled. It is for us who survive to take 
up his unfinished work. May his tired soul find peace and consolation 
in the assurance that his colleagues wi}l do what he left undone, his 
friends will complete what he lef^ unfinished and his countrymen 
will achieve his cherished hopes and devout desires. 

The history of Modern India has yet to be written. To outsiders 
India is a land of complexities and contradictions. Her cultur has 
never been exclusive, her civilisation has never been aggressive, her 
conservatism has always been tempered with a toleration all her own. 
Eeverence for the old has never degenerated here to aversion of the 
new. Assimilation and not annihilation has been her racial policy. 
It is for the future historian to say whether India has been true to 
herself in the commercial clashes and racial conflicts of the last two 
centuries. It will be our task to bring together and preserve for the 
future generations this rightful heritage, the raw materials of Modern 
Indian history. It will be our duty rescue from decay and dissolution 
these indigenous records on which Modern Indian history must be 
based. It will be our care to rouse the public conscience and to 
persuade the custodians of the public purse to do their duty by the 
archives in India, public and private. 
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A rational being is said to execute three sorts of functions, he 
thinks, feels, and wills and as a sequel to an exercise of such 
functions, be has what we call his ‘ experience.’ Thus whatever he 
thinks, whatever he feels and whatever he wills, he experience^, 
although somewhat differently in each case. Now, if it be asked, how 
is that difference in experience known? — The question turns difficult 
and confusing. So long as a man loses his consciousness in what he is 
conscious of, he grazes on the common pasture, he shares the general 
functional life of the world around him, he lives through the function 
and cannot be held to have an awareness of his independence. But if 
he could discover himself in that situation, he would find that though 
a part of his experience and an organ thereof, he is as experiencer 

something over and above his experience. But ordinarily 
nothing of the kind happens, and this has encouraged the materialists 
to deny the reality of the self. The rationalist has presumed the 
existence of a self through a process of elimination and abstraction and 
afterwards has experienced great difficulty in linking it back to the 
world of experience. The objectivist, on the other hand, has started 
from an independent object and then introduced the self somehow in 
the constitution of experience. The present essay is an attempt to 
show the irration§Llity of both the procedures and to propose a third 
method of approach at the end. 

Man, in so far as he only experiences but does not care to analyse 
the specific nature of such experience, is literally lost to it and has no 
recognition of his own independence. He is then a sharer in the 
common, natural and normal existence — a member of the thinking, 
feeling and willing world, but ignorant of the essence of the distinction 
between what can think, feel and will, and what cannot do bo. 
Further, the specific nature of the different modes of experience 
remains unknown to him. He knows but does not know what 
constitutes his knowing and the distinctive aspects of that experience. 
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There is another movement. If he abstracts himself from what he 
does, contemplates what he really is in his independence, he passes 
beyond all objectivity and, consequently, beyond rationality and settles 
in the area of pure consciousness. This state is one of pure 
subjectivity when the seer abides in Wis own proper self— 

I Now if we name these stages as empirical and suprari.tional 
respectively, we find that in none of them we get any answer to our 
question : how is the difference in experience cognised ? The former 
is unconscious of any such question, the latter has transcended it. 
A critical understanding must, therefore, try some other course and this 
was exactly the attempt of Kant. He pursued what he called the 
‘ Transcendental method * and for a rational understanding of 
experience, such method is the only method. 

To know the distinction in experiences, we are at the very outset 
to suppose them to be the different functions of one and the same 
agent. To be distinct, facts must be comparable and to be compar- 
able they must agree in ^heir attachment to some common basis. 
Unit}^ is thus the background of all differentiations and contrasts. 
Hegel, more than any one else, seems to understand this. When he 
says that contradictions and syntheses form the basis for a construction 
of the world of thought and being, he means that contradictions of any 
description constitute the drive to a synthesis. But while Hegel is 
over-anxious about the fact of synthesis which is his absorbing 
interest, a critical philosopher will view the synthesis only as a means 
to understanding the difference. The synthetic unity is virtually a 
postulate of thought which he presupposes for interpreting the varied 
character of given experiences. Thus while an aspirant rationalist 
thinks of the unity of the self divested of all functions as factitious and 
adventitious, and a diaJectitian like Hegel contemplates a synthetic 
unity as the repository of the contradictories, a critical philosopher 
regards the unity as the synthetic unity of apperception, regards it as a 
postulate or presupposed notion and, without attempting an explanation 
of that unity, tackles the problem of the constitution of experience and 
the different modes of approaches that it manifests. He acknowledges 
that experience can be interpreted and understood only through a 
tacit reference to an agency unique and unchangeable all through its 
constructions, but* he refrains from submitting, an account of that 
unity in ego, which being a transcendental condition of experience, is 
in itself not conditioned by it, 

3 
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The Tradition is to take a theory in terms of either idealism or 
realism. Those two ** — isms ** are view-points with which a student 
of philosophy is expected to be familiar and any suggestions, new or 
old, which he proposes to make ( it is urged on him), should be defined 
in terms of either of them. O^Vierwise, it is feared, things remain 
unintelligible. The critical theorist will thus be asked to take sides. 
But a closer survey of the pages of a History of Philosophy will reveal 
that our ordinary characterisation of a tlieory as realistic or idealistic 
is wrong and misleading. The different systems of thought exhibit 
no strictly common and comparable features. When a philosopher 
plans a theory he does so not because his puzzle-loving mind directs 
him to speculate about new shocks, but because bis enlightened s^lf 
wants to communicate itself to the environment. He works under an 
inspiration and his motive thus is a, real and impelling one. The 
material he works with may be ancient, but tlie construction which 
alone can tell the story of his genius, is readable only with reference 
to the specific direction of the thought of his own mind. And in this, 
individual specialities outweigh the social instinct. In view of this 
fact we shall refrain from defining the standpoint of the critical 
philosopher in terms of realism and idealism. Indeed, there is hardly 
any justification for any such characterisation. For, while idealism 
starts with the subject of cognition, and realism with the independent 
object, a critical philosopher pursuing the transcendental method, starts 
with experience or knowledge-relation itself. An autonomous subject 
and an externally existent object an? to him uiiknowables. While the 
mystic speaks of a self-knowledge or transcendental consciousness and 
an objectivist, of the knowability of an existence independent of 
knowing, he can admit only its ihinkahiUiy , but not its knowability 
also. In wbaf follows, we shall attempt an explanation of his 
method and examine the consequences thereof. 

Whenever we reflect, we find ourselves in a state of transitive 
awareness. Pure subjective consciousness, even if there be any such 
moment of our rational life, is not what can be tliought back or 
reascertained. The presentation of an object is what constitutes the 
‘ Transitive-ness ' of consciousness. But this object is not necessarily a 
material thing outside, it may be a mental state within or even a 
cognition compresent with our state of awareness. ^ The philosopher, 
pursuing the transcendental method has to think out the possibilities of 
puch a transitive experience and thereupon to explain the specialities of 
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its different species. A phenomenon like the cognition of cognition has 
no direct bearing upon his enquiry although he resorts to it sometimes 
for an explanation of objective perception, of which it is a further 
construction. Thus, in his reflective analysis, be may start from a 
cognition of cognition and then retrospectively, arrive at the original 
perceptual moment, at the so-called primary perception, in order to 
determine its conditions and presuppositions. But, at ‘this point, 
it is necessary that we should guard ourselves against possible mis- 
conceptions. When we maintain that the specific character of a 
cognition and the general conditions thereof, can be ascertained 
through reflective analysis or transcendental method, we do not m(3an 
that a cognition of cognition is itself that expedient. The method 
of reflection or the Kantian transcendental method is very different 
from a cognition of cognition. Although it is maintained by some 

that a cognition of cognition or secondary knowledge can illumine 

and explain the primary consciousness, we think that such is possible 
only through a reflective consciousness very different from a secondary 
cognition ; and that even the so-called secondary cognition, being 
a transitive awareness, is itself dependent upon reflection. While 
a reflective consciousness points out and implies a subject other than 
an object and reveals the emergent character of the particular conscious 
state, a secondary cognition loses itself in a particular mode of 

objectivity, appearing in the form of a primary cognition. The 
former is consciousness that reveals knowing while the latter is a 
particular type of knowledge, unconscious of itself. The knowing 

of knowledge activity is not the same as the knowing of a knowlege 
product and a reflective consciousness should not be misunderstood 
for a tertiary cognition. The attitude is what matters here and in 
reflective consciousness, the attitude is speculative*, subjective, and 
transcendental, but in the case of primary, secondary, tertiary and 
similar other forms of cognition, the attitude is empirical, contem- 
plative, and objective. One may know an object, then know that 
one has knowu it and even go on knowing one’s knowledge of the 
knowing of an object and so on ad infinitum without ever rising to 
the consciousness of what makes all those knowings and the specific 
aspects of such knowings. So long as the objective attitude is 
preserved, one will be knowing and knowing and knowing, but evi' 
dently without any conscious purpose of one’s own, in sole response 
to the lure of an objectivity. A transcendental reflection consists 
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not in being aware of an awareness simply, but in being able to 
interpret an awareness in the light of its presuppositions and con- 
ditions. Thus when we know not the bare fact of knowing, but 
think out what constitutes our knowing, when we are conscious not of 
a past consciousness as a facf\ but conscious of its conditions and 
implications, we have a transcendental attitude or interpretative con- 
sciousness. And this method is what Kant formulated in his criticism 
of experience. 

Though it is widely held yet it is quite incorrect to maintain that 
Kant was a philosophical successor of Rene Descartes and that he started 
with a duality between res cogitans and res exiensa. His knowledge 
of his predecessors — the empiricists and rationalists, the subjectivists and 
the objectivists lent him a motive to shun the view-points of the extre- 
mists and to revise his attitude towards facts. What he attempted 
in his critiques is not to effectuate a forced reconciliation of rationalism 
and empiricism or to bridge over the gulf between knower and object, 
but to formulate a principle characteristically his own and to show 
its adequacy as a method of true philosophy. He understood that an 
independent object or an absolute subject cannot form the starting- 
point of a philosophical enquiry, for they are not what matter most 
or what are primarily given to ns. Even to enquire into the 
possibility and conditions of experience, it is experience itself that 
serves as the datum and warrants any enquiry for us. The ta^^k of 
a philosopher was, according to him, criticism or rationalisation of 
experience. That experience is and that it is possible were the 
postulates of experience itself — what constitutes and conditions that 
experience and the necessary limitations tliat our experience implies — 
were for him matters for investigation. It is an immanent criticism 
of experience that he recognised as being capable of answering his 
several questions. The problem was no doubt, partly anticipated 
by the Celebrated Locke. But his psychological method failed to 
lead him to right conclusions. Kant fully agreed with Hume about 
the latter’s disastrous deductions from the principles of Locke, 
which ‘ roused him from bis dogmatic slumber ’ and induced him 
to leave olf tlie school of Baumgarten and Christian Wolfe. But 
the dogmatic slumber from which he was roused was not an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the principles of rationalism but the wrong direction 
of the mind in holding that a problem of philosophy may at all 
start with res cogitans or res extensa — in supposing that the so-called 
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empiricism and rationalism were genuinely philosophical methods, 
£lant was aware that Locke could not validate his promise but for 
his blindness to the fa^t that a psychological method like his own 
was inherently incompetent to the task of criticism. Such a method 
was objectivistic, while a critical ine^od could be only transcenden- 
tal. Locke’s method, further, had based ittelf on two huge assump- 
tions; — firstly, that what was not in the psy:he in a particular 
moment of its life was necessarily non-existent and secondly, that 
the psyche could be framed out of the physique, which latter concep- 
tion ended in the materialism of Condillac. The first assumption 
was tested by Leibniz and refuted in his theory of monads. The 
monads of Leibniz were capable of unfolding and manifesting what 
in one stage of their life was dormant and sub-conscious. This is 
however, psychological refutation but thoug)} a seemingly valid re- 
futation it could not fully satisfy Kant. He never believed in 

Leibniz’a theory of the ‘windowless’ monads and could not appreciate 
the view that finished facts of knowledge could ever lie dormant from 
the first and then thrust themselves on the conscious sphere through 
any mechanical exertion. The other assumption that the psyche 
received all its conienls from the physical world and then through 
tendencies of association could construct the world of knowledge, when 
developed scientifically by Hume, showed that knowledge was practi- 
cally impossible. This was a lesson for Kant and he came to 

understand that knowledge remains unaccounted for and unexplained, 
from the standpoints of both the rationalists and the empiricists. He 
awoke from his dogmatic slumbers and wanted to pursue a different 
mode of approach : by starting from knowledge or experience itself and 
following the transcendental method. 

A reflective consciousness reveals that knowledge is not only 
transitive but also persona*!. The transitive character points to an 
object other than the act of cognition, and the personal character 

hints at a subject. But does it not then imply a duality ? Kant 

would not hesitate to acknowledge it, but still he would hold that what 
we find or start with is not the duality but a synthetic consciousness 
that implies it. We are not to know nor are we to show how an 
independent subject comes in contact with an independent object. 
All that is required of us is to explain the constitution of knowledge 
and its implications. It is when examining the structure of knowledge 
that we, through reflection, arrive at a consciousness of a duality, but 
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we4o not begin with it. Thus we come to know that what we call 
'knowledge' is no unit, or in that sense, a fact, but a relation. But 
a relation implies relata and is an emergence We, as it is apparent, 
do not subscribe to the view of internal relation or eternal relation. 
A relation is what happens or what is in time ; a timeless relation, 
even if there were any such possibility, could not be apprehended 
by a finite mind. But how can the parties which are originally 
unrelated come to be related together ? A Bradley would argue that 
unless you admit the internality of relation, the relata not in relation 
would require a go-between 1o come into relation, and then each of the 
relata to approach that arbiter would require another arbiter and so on 
indefinitely. Thus A to be related to B, will require a medium C 
and then each of them, A, B, to be related to the medium itself 
would require D and E which latter will stand in need of further 
media. Kant anticipated such objeciions and he put forth the 
solutions partly in his Transcendental Aesthetic and partly in his 
Analytic, in connection with his enunciation of the doctrine of the 
Skematism of the Pure Intellect. The knower to know an object 
needs be connected with it through the medium of a third thing, 
but this latter does not stand in need of any other medium but itself 
to bring forth the connection. If the medium itself were a fact or 
an entity similarly absolute, there would have been no escape from a 
regress ad infinitum. But happiiy such is not necessarily the nature 
of the medium which is a form of iniviiing. The subject is related 
with the object in so far as the former intuites the latter and a mode 
of intuition stands for an immediate contact. This mode of contact 
or apprehension can, in no good sense, be supfiosed to require some 
other medium — the slapping on the face itself is not to be slapped 
so that there can be slapping at all. Kant explains this mode of 
intuition which itself does not require to be Intuited, in his Aesthetic, 
and he holds that there are two forms by means of which an intuition 
can be symbolized — space and time. If the subject is to know 
and the object is to be known, it is necessary that the latter 
should communicate itself to the former, — the object should conform 
to the subject. Kant holds that such a communication is possible 
through the passivity of the subject and that space and time are the 
forms of such passivity. It may be questioned whether this view of 
space and rime is sound — whether space and time can be modes 
of intuition at all. Kant in his Metaphysical and Transcendental 
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ExpositioDB demonstrates the a priori character of space and time and 
their sensible character as distinct from 'rational’ character. They 
are described as representing the receptive side of the subject as 
distinct from its constructive aspect. But some explanation is here 
necessary. It is a truism that the passivity of the subject means 
nothing but the ‘given-ness’ of the object. When is the subject 
passive and why? The subject is passive not of its owu accord, but 
in its dependence on an objective presentation. So that there can be 
any presentation or perception at all, it is necessary that the subject 
should receive something against itself. The presentation, to proceed 
from the other side, to be what it is must be proBenled, or, intuited, 
or, simply, ' given/ Thus what is 'givenness’ iroin the side ol the 
object is the passive reception from the side of the subject. 
Kant holds that space and time have two-fold character — they are 
the symbols of 'givenness’ of the object and the forms of intuition 
of the subject. Mind, to an average thinker, stands for an independent 
substance, unextended and intensively determined. Accepting that 
conception, how can we justify such uses as 'This is in my mind‘ and 
'This was not in my mind ! Do they not really imply that mind is 
extensive and has a spatial character ? Is this not contradicting the 
view maintained above. But we need not be discouraged by the 
above consequences. Mind is indescribable otherwise than as an 
apparatus of perception — an instrumentality through which things are 
given lo us. Minding is passively noting something or receiving 
something and any such reception bolds only in space and time. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that in so far as objects are minded, 
mind is the same as space and time. 

From the foregoing analysis, Kant concluded : if things are 
known to us only as we have them in perception, only as they 
appear in space and tim^. is not our knowledge phenomenal so that 
we can speak nothing about things as independent existents or as 
'ungiven* ? This is consistent with the critical standpoint, but there 
are critics without critical insight, and so objections are raised: should 
we not bold in that case that there is no gulf between the things as 
they appear and as they really are ? How can we say that the 
'ungiven’ is unknown without knowing the ' unknownness’ ? The point 
is difficult and the opponent is ambitious so much so that he wants 
to demolish the whole of the Kantian edifice at a single stroke. 
Put th^ answer was anticipated by the old Kant. As the objects we 
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cognise are giveyi to us and nor created by our mind, we must 
acknowledge their existence somewhere outside ourselves and outside 
space and time. It may be that what we know of them are what 
objects essentially are, still we cannot pretend that we know them 
in their independence, or know them as unknown to us. Tliat the 
object is not in us will be admitted by everyone other than a 
Berkeleyan idealist. The simple presumption is this that when we 
know it, we take it as loith us and not as without us. The ' with- 
out-ness * of the object is a belief, to a critical realist, of the modern 
era and to Kant, it is a postulate of empirical ki'owledge, ascertain- 
able in thought only. The thing-in-itself is thus thinkable according 
to Kant but not knotvable. But is not thinking a special sort 6f 
knowing ? Kant does not look at them in the light of species-genus 
relation and he was correct. We know an objectivity but not the 
instrument of all objectification also. The thing iu-itself is a necessary 
presupposition of all ' given-ness/ it is the instrumentality which 
makes articulate the notion of ' given-ness,’ and as such, it is in itself 
not ‘ given.’ It is a postulate of thought that moves with the thinking 
of all objectivity and as such it is only in tliought and never ivithout 
thought as a fact. By the reality of an object, Kant means its 
independence only and he holds tliat the reality of the object, or object 
as real, is not known, what is known is the appearance of the object., 
The reason is that an object is not given to us as outside us but asm 
us or with us. A naive realist will hardly accept ti e argument, for, 
in his opinion, outside-ness is as much a character of the object as its 
nearness and distance. But a closer scrutiny will show that such 
spatial measurements are not absolute and that a distant object may 
otherwise be near, for its position is relative to that of the percipient. 

The above is- one side of the alleged agnosticism of Kant and 
the other part is enunciated in his metaphysics of soul, God and 
other transcendental notions. Kant does not practically deny them. 
What he denies is a theoretical knowledge of them. In tl e range 
of theoretical reason or understanding, knower has to wait for the 
appearance of the ‘ given * through the intuitions of space and time, 
and its forms of construction or cMegories remain empty without it. 
Now that the metaf)by8ical entities cannot be conditioned by sensuous 
intuitions, we cannot predicate any objectivity of* them and as such 
we have to think of them without knowing. To know the meta- 
physical entities we should have an intuition of them, but as up 
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seosooufi intuition applies in their case we cannot take them as real 
in the sense of being independent objects outside ourselves. We may 
have some other type of intuition, viz,, nonsensuous intuition, but 
what is non-sensuously attended to, cannot be categorised and known; 
it remains an idea of pure reason, "inseparable from thought and, 
therefore, unattainable as an objectivity independent of thinking. 

At this stage, we shall be asked to answer whether thinking is 
possible without knowing and we have scarcely any difficiiUy to get 
over the opposition. The mind may be a tabula rasa without a 
sense-representation, but the minder or the subject is not inert and 
inactive. Even when it has nothing to know, it is something and its 
essence lies in free-thinking. We admit the reality of the subject 
as we admit the independence of the object ; the former is in 
so far as it thinks without knowing and the latter is in so far 
as it is unknowable. Kant had no difiBculty to escape the 
criticism, for he uses the two words ‘ thinking ’ and ' knowing ' in 
specific senses. * Knowing * to him means theoretical or objective 
knowing, while ' thinking * is for him ‘ practical awareness ’ that can 
have no demonstration in objective knowledge. He holds that though 
it is the very same human reason that expresses itself h\ thinking, 
knowing and feeling, the expressions, because of the speciality of their 
respective conditions, have got to be treated as different and not 
identical. While thinking, we have no opposition of the objective 
world to face, so that thinking becomes free and identical with our 
activity or willing. But in knowing or feeling, this is not possible. 
What we know is not ourselves and hence, reason is here opposed to 
an ‘ other ’ and our knowing is a determinate and conditional 
awareness. Peeling or the power of aesthetic appreciation holds a posi- 
tion intermediate between , thinking or willing on the one hand, and 
knowing, on the other. Here we have a consciousness which though 
dependent on some sort of presentation, is still independent of and un- 
involved in that presentation itself. In the aesthetic appreciation of 
the beautiful, we must have an ‘ occasion ' for our feeling of beauty, 
we cannot will beauty as we choose. But though thus dependent on 
the presentation of an object, the * beauty ’ is an emotional concept and 
the feeling of beauty is not in the object, nor is there beauty in the 
so-called beautiful character of the object. The object has some shape 
and colour, some scent and some peculiar sensation of touch, but neither 
of these singly, nor, all of these conjointly can constitute beauty. 

4 
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Beauty is through our appreciation of the object and as such it is but 
a mode of appreciation , although the mode for its exercise requires 
an * occasion * presented by an objectivity. But this appreciation, 
though possible only alongside the presentation is not involved in it, 
it is entirely subjective and characteristically unobjective. 

Now, if it be asked, though thus different, whether these functions 
— knowing, feeling and willing, are essentially the same, Kant's answer 
will be in the negative. He has before him the task to explain, how 
it is possible for one and the same subject to express itself differently 
through knowing, feeling and willing and he endeavours to show 
what makes these functions distinct. Therefore, it is none of his 
undertakings to blot out the distinctions inexperiences. He shows 
that the self as unconditioned and free is willing; it is pure activity, 
autonomous and categorical — it is thinking without knowing. The 
self as feeling is that a priori faculty which on the occasion of certain 
objective presentation, reads ‘ signs ’ which are not in the object, viz.^ 
' beauty ’ or * ugliness ’ for enjoyment and recreation. Lastly, the 
self as knowing, is the unity of apperception which attains to its self- 
synthesis in and through the synthesis it achieves in the constitution 
of the object. While thus explaining tlie differences in experiences, 
he assumes on the one liand a free subject, not further describable 
and in itself unknown and unknow^able, and, on the other hand, an 
equally unknowable objective back-ground, the thing-in-itself or the 
object in its independence. 

The necessity for tliis assumption arises from the very nature of 
a critical method . A critical method or transcendental explanation 
as maintained at the very outset consists in studying the differences 
with reference to a unity. A soar to that unity, disregarding the 
differences in which the unity expresses ikself, was not attempted by 
Kant, in order to remain consistent with his critical aim. The thing- 
in-itself had to be admitted without knowing to make knowledge of 
objects possible, and a free subject had to be presupposed, to explain 
human experience in all its modes. This is his agnosticism and it is 
unavoidable for one with critical instinct. 
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IV 

Post-Elementary Education Organization 

ri^HE report of the consultative committee of the hoard of education 

published in 1925-26 made the following recommendation as 
regards the organization of the post-primary education : 

According to the recommendation of the consultative committee 
the primary education should end at the age of 11, Pupils at that 
age should either be transferred to a different school or to a different 
type of education from that gi^^eu to the pupils under the age of 11. 
This poet-primary education would end for the majority of the pupils 
at 14, though for many, it will continue up to the age of 16, and for 
some to 18 or 19. This post-primary education will include junior 
technical schools, and alternative types of schools or modern schools. 

1. The modern schools will include selective central schools which 
will give a four-year course from the age of 11 with a realistic or 
practical trend for the last two years. 

2. It will also include non-selective central schools, and may 
either be the only central school in the area, or may exist side by side 
with the selective central schools, and for the less intelligent pupils, 
who will not go to the selective central schools. .These schools will 
offer courses for a period of three or four years, which will be narrower 
in scope than those given in the grammar schools. The handicraft 
and other subjects of practical character should be included in the 
curricula of these modern schools. The last two years of the modern 
school should not include vocational courses. Junior technical schools 
and art departments should be encouraged to meet local demands. 
Arrangements should be made for removing brilliant pupils from 
modern schools io gramir ar schools, and also for transferring retarded 
pupils from grammar schools to modern or junior technical schools. 
.Written examinations should be given to all pupils who should enter 
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60 U 16 type of post-primary schools at the age of 11 to determine their 
abilities and interests. 

In 1926-27 the number of senior departments increased from 698 
to 652, and the number of pupils attending them, from 155,469 to 
168,536, 

In 1926-27 the number of departments of all kinds affected by the 
reorganizations was 550, as against 250, in the previous years. ^ 


Nursery Schools 

There were 25 nursery schools in 1921-22, and 334 evening play 
centers were recognized as against 379 in the previous years. In 
1922-23 there were 24 nursery schools with an accommodation for 
1,132 children. The evening play centers declined in numbers in 
comparison with the year 1921-22. On March 31, 1923 there were 
241 centers.^ 

During 1924-25 twenty-seven centers conducted nursery schools 
for the training and care of childien between the ages of two and five. 
One thousand three hundred and seven children were accommodated 
in these nursery schools. On March 31, 1925, there were 250 evening 
play centers, with an enrolment of 52,000 children. 

In 1926-27 there were 204 evening play centers, and in 1927, there 
were 26 nursery schools with 1,367 children.® 


Growth of the Council and the Voluntary Schools 


After the Balfour Education Bill of 1902 became law, the board 
schools were transferred into the councils and they were known as 
council schools. The voluntary schools were made a charge on the 
local rates, and one-third of the managers were elected by the local 
body. The voluntary schools thus came under public control. 

The purpose here is to trace growth of these two types of schools 
after the passage of the Balfour Act. We noted already in the first 
issue of this article that the board schools made much more rapid pro- 
gresB than the voluntary schools although the latter were leading in 
the competition. But in the twentieth century we will see the council 


1 

3 

3 


Report of the Eoard of Education for the School, 1926-27, m 9 js 
A {b/d for 1921.22, p. 77. B Ibid., for 1922.28, p.’dr 
A Ibtd., 1924-25, p. 169. B Ibid., 1 921-27, p. 16. 
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BchoolB far Burpassiog the voloutary schools. .We shall also notice that 
the statistical compilations are not made distinct and separate on edu- 
cational costs, number of teachers, their qualifications, salary, subject 
of instruction, etc., for the council schools and voluntary schools. 

In this article besides the study of the comparative growtn of the 
council and the voluntary schools attempt will be made also t*^ show 
the gradual growth of school population, average atiendance, 'educational 
costs, teachers’ qualifications, salary, attendance, courses of study, etc. 

In the year 1903 the number of council schools was 5,975 with 
an accommodation for 3,065,169 children. The voluntary schools 
numbered 14,238 with an accommodation for 3,722,317 children.^ 

. Statistics for Wales, reveal that on July ol, 1906, the coLucil 
schools numbered^l,030 with an accommodation tor 52,412 children. 
The voluntary schools numbered 744 with an accommodation for 
141,976 children. 

On July 31, 1909, the council schools numbered 1,133 with an 
accommodation for 390,954 children and th- voluntary scliools number- 
ed 690 with an accoLiinodation for 131,140 children.'^ 

In 1915 the number of council schools for England and Wales 
was 8,603 with an accommodation for 4,289,134 childuii ; the volun- 
tary schools numbered 12,439 with an accommodation for 2,750,472 
children.® 

In 1916 the number of council schools for England and Wales 
rose to 8,609 with an accommodation of 4,312,756 ; and the voluntary 
schools numbered 12,360 with an accommodation for 2,742,036 
children.^ 

In 1918 the council schools for England and Wales numbered 
8,621 with an accommodation of 4,329,252 ; and the voluntary schools 
numbered 12,302, with an accommodation for 2,736,91*3 pupils.® 

In 1920 the council schools for England and Wales numbered 
8,705 with an accommodation of 4,354,951 ; and the voluntary schools 
numbered 12,266 with an accommodation for 2,731,026 pupils.® 

In 1922 tli j number of council schools for England and Wales 
was 8,880 with an accommodation for 4,400,612 pupils ; and the 
voluntary schools numbered 12,059 with 2,696,921 accommodations.*® 

^ Report of the Board of Bdocation. 1916-18jj p, 82. 

• Ibid., 1914-18, p. 108. 

• /bid., 1917-18, p- 82. 

Id /bid.. 1921-22, p. 04. 


• /bid., 1908-09, p. 808. 
1 /bid., 1916-16. p. 82. 

» /bid., 1919-20, p. 99. 
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For the year 1923 the council schools numbered 8,925 with 
4,417,014 accoinnaodations ; and the voluntary schools numbered 11,906 
with *2,679,106 accommodations. “ 

In 1926 the council schools in England and Wales numbered 
9,101 with 4,419,066 accommodations ; and the voluntary schools 
for England and Wales numbered 11,626 with 2,630,958 accommo- 
dations/* 


Attendance in Ordinary Public Elementary Schools in 
England and Wales 


In 1910-11 the average number of scholars on the registers was 
6,036,685 with an average attendance of 5,973,320. The percentage 
of average attendance to average number on registers was 89*01 

In 1911-12 the average number of scholars on the registers was 
5,033,982 with an average attendance of 5,357,507 pupils. The 
percentage of average attendance to average number on the registers 
was 88*79. 

In 1912-13 tlie average number on registers was 6,047,217 with 
an average attendance of 5,3f35,8V3. The percentage of average atten- 
dance to average number on registers was 88*73. 

The average attendance for 1914-15 was 5,354,640 ; for 1915-16 
6,296,566, for 1916-17—5,220,177 ; and for 1917-18—5,184,220.'® 

The average number of scholars on registers for the year 1919-20 
was 5,996,868 with an average attendance of 5,198,964. In 1920-21 
the average number on registers was 5,933,488 with an average atten- 
dance 5,215,742. 

In 1921-22 the average number of pupils on registers was 
6,878,203 with an average attendance of 5,188,623. 

The percentage of average attendance to average number on regis- 
ters was 87*1 for 1919-20, 87*9 for 1920-21 ; and 83*3 for 1921-22. 

In 1922-23, the average attendance of scholars was 5,141,461.’® 

In 1921-22 the average number of scholars on the registers for 
England was 5,409,701, for Wales 469,091 with an average attendance 
of 4,783,783 for England and 405,326 for Wales. The percentage of 
average attendance on registers was 88*4 for England and 86*4 for 
Wales. 


il Ibid., 1922-28, p. 173. i8 Ibid., 3925-26, p. 166. 

W Board of Education Report, 3917-18, p. 89. u Ibid 1921-22 n 96 

16 Ibid., 1922-23, p. 174. ’ 
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The average number of scholars on registers for the year 1922-23 
was 6,296,373 in England and 462,850 in Wales with an average 
attendance of 4,738,134 for England and 405,530 for Wales. The 
percentage of average attendance to the number on the registe’-s was 
89‘5 for England and 87'6 for Wales. 

In 1923-24 the average number of scholars on regitsters was 
5,209,637 for England and 460,418 for Wales with 8n average atttn-. 
dance of 4,62 3,878 in England and 402,802 in Wales. T)*e percentage 
of average attendance to the number on the registers was 88*9 for 
England and 87*5 for Wales, 

In 1924-25 the average number of scholars on the registers was 
5,137,325 for England and 460,491 for Wales with an average atten- 
dance of 4,530,428 for England and 404,093 for Wales. The percen- 
tage of average attendance to the number on the registers was 88*3 
for England and 87*7 for Wales. 

In 1925-26 the average number of scholars on the registers was 
5,168,702 for England and 462,858 for Wales with an average atten- 
dance of 4,551 276 for England and 405,309 for Wales. The percen- 
tage of average attendance to the number on the registers was 87*6.^* 

The number of scholars on the books on January 31 for each 
of the seven years refers to ordinary elementary schools, higher 
elementary schools, special schools, and certified efiScient schools 
(England and Wales). 



Number f f Scbolors on tbe Books on January 31 

Net increase 
or decrease 

Year 

Under 

Five 

5 and 
under 12 

12 and 
over 

Toti.l 

1012 

820,889 

4,030.920 . 

1,088,770 

0,040,486 


1913 

301,160 

4,044,078 

1.111,689 

0 057,417 

4-10,882 

1914 

289,757 

4,072,753 

LlKi,366 

0,078,896 

4-21,478 

1915 

283,200 

4.089,298 

1,130,167 

6,108,665 

4 29,770 

1016 

269,400 j 

4,090,675 

1,110,287 

i 

6,070,312 

—38.853 

1917 

232,183 

4,650,110 

1,097,596 

6,979,889 

—90.423 

1918 

232,897 

4,631,375 

1.101,94] 

6,966,213 

-18,676 

1919 

221,862 

*4,582,760 

1,713,232 

6,917,864 

-48,859 


Beportof the Board of Education, 1925-26, p. 157. 
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From this Table ” we see the number of schools increased from 
1913 to 1915 and the number declined from 19J 6-1919. This decline 
in numbers is due to the Great War. 


Numbhb op Vaeious Typrs op Schools foh England and Wales 


In 1914-16 the number of ordinary public elementary schools in 
England was 19,154, in Wales 1,895. In England the higher elemen- 
tary schools numbered 35, and in Wales 1 1, special schools numbered 
386 in England and 10 in Wales.’* 

In 1915-16 the number of ordinary public elementary schools in 
England was 19,081, in Wales 1,888. The number for higher elemen- 
tary schools in England was 33, and in Wales I I. Special schools in 
England numbered 391, and in Wales 10.’* 

In 1916-17 England had 19,0C6 ordinary public elementary schools 
and Wales had 1,883 ordinary public elementary schools. Higher ele- 
mentary schools numbered 31 in England and 14 in Wales. Special 
schools numbered 411 in England and 10 in Wales.*" 

In 1917-18 ordinary public elementary schools numbered 19,043 
in England and 1,880 in Wales. 

The number of higher elementary schoohs in England was 30, 
and in Wales 11 . The special schools in England numbered 135 and 
in Wales 10. 

The number of public elementary schools for the year 1919-20 in 
England was 19,070 and in Wales 1,901.*' 

Special schools numbered 468 in England and 10 in Wales.** 

The number of public elementary scliools for the year 1921-22 was 
19,033 in England, and 1,006 in Wales. The number of special 
schools was 510 in England and 13 in Waleg *" 

Public elementary schools for the year 1922-23 numbered 18,930 
in England and 1,901 in Wales. The number of special schools was 
616 in England and 14 in Wales.** 

In 1924-25 the number of elementary schools in England was 
18,832, in Wales 1,902. Special schools numbered 633 in England 
and 14 in Wales.*® i 


W Report of the Board of Education, T917-18, p 82 
>• Ibid,, 1914-16, p. 103. • c- • 

« Ibid., 1916-17, p. 90. 

« Ibid., 1919-20, p. 98. 

« Ibid., 1922-28, p. 173. 
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Ibid , 191B-16, p. 82. 
Ibid., 1917-18, p. 81. 
Ibid., 1921-22, p. 94 
Ibid., 1024-26, p. 19a 
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TEACHEKS 

Numbbb of Teachers for every 1,000 Pupils in Average Attendance 
For the years 1913-14, 1919-20, 1920-21 and 1921-22 

In 1913-14 the number of certificated head teachers, for every 
1,00J pupils in average attendance was 5*9. 

The number of assistant teachers was 14'3 , the number of un- 
certificated teachers was 7*7, the number of supplementary teachers 
was 2*5. The total number for all types of teachers was 30*4. 

The number for 1919-20, 6*0 for the certificated head teachers, 
15'9 for certificated assistant teachers, t^he number for uncertificated 
teachers was 6*9 ; the number for supplementary teachers 2*6. The 
total number for all types of teachers was 31*4. 

In 1920-21, the number for certificated head teachers was 6*0 ; 
the number for certificated assistant teachers was 16*2, the number 
for uncertificated teachers was 6*8, the number for supplementary 
teachers was 2*6. The total number for the whole types of teachers 
was 31*6. 

In 1921-22, the number for certificated head teachers was 6*9, 
the number for certificated assistant teachers was 16*7 ; the number 
for uncertificated teachers was 6*7 and for supplementary teachers was 
2*5. The total number for all types of schools was 32*8. 

Thus we see the total number for all types of teachers per 1,000 
pupils was increasing since 191.3-14. 

In 1913-14 the number of certificated teachers was 109,156 (66*6 
%); in 1919-20 the number was 114,103 (69*9%); in 1920-21 the 
number rose to 116,073 (70*3%) and in 1921-22 the number was 
118,026 (71*2%) 

The number of uncertificated teachers for the year 1913-14 was 
41,407 (2*53%); the number for 1919-20 was 35,772 (21*9%); in 1920- 
21 the number was 35,459 (21*5%) and in 1921-22 the number went 
down to 34,848 (21%). The number for supplementary teachers in 
1913-14 was 13,367 (8*1%); in 1919-20 the number was 13,424 (8*2%); 
in 1920-21 the number wa8^13,541 (8*2%) and in 1921-22 the number 
was 12,898 (7.8%).^ 

Thus we see the number of certificated teachers was gradually 
increasing during the period from 1913-22, and the number for uncertifi- 
cated teacbers gradualljr declining. 

6 
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The number for supplementary teachers for the years 1919-21 in- 
creased and the number again decreased to 7,8% in the year 1921-22.** 


Avbbagb Salary of Teachers on March 31, for the Years 
1914, 1920, 1921, 1922 AND 1923. 

The average salary for certificated men head teachers was £ 177 
in 1914, £305 in 1920, £371 in 1921, £391 in 1922 and £410 in 1923. 

The average salary for women head teachers was £126 in 1914, 
£238 in 1920, £300 in 1921, £314 in 1922 and £327 in 1923. 

Average salary for certificated men assistant teachers was £129 
in 1914, £249 in 1920, £304 in 1921, £305 in 1922 and £310 in 1923. 

The average salary for certificated women teachers was £96 in 
1914, £189 in 1920, £238 in 1921, £246 in 1922 and £254 in 1923. 

The average salary for uncertificated men head teachers was £76 
in 1914, £134 in 1918, £178 m 1922, and £206 in 1923. The average 
salary for uncertificated women head teachers was £69 in 1914, £127 
in 1920, £149 in 1921, £156 in 1922 and £163 in 1923. 

The average salary for uncertificated assistant men teachers was 
£68 in 1914, £137 in 1920, £173 in 1921, £174 in 1922 and £182 in 
1923. 

The average salary for uncertificated assistant women teachers 
was £57 in 1914, £122 in 1920, £140 in 1921, £144 in 1922 and £148 
in 1923. 

The average salary for supplementary women teachers was £40 in 
1914, £84 in 1920, £93 in 1921, £96 in 1922 and £97 in 1923. 

The average salary for practical instruction men teachers is £223 
in 1920, £216 in 1921, £289 in 1922 and £312 in 1923. The Average 
salary for practical instruction women teachers was £179 in 1920, £228 
in 1921, £239 in 1922, and £247 in 1923. * 

The average salary for total certificated teachers was £118 in 1914, 
£221 in 1920, £275 in 1921, £284 in 1922 and £294 in 1923; and for 
the total uncertificated teachers it was £58 in 1914, £123 in 1920, £142 
in 1921, £146 in 1922 and £151 in 1923. 

The average salary for men teachers was £139 in 1914, £260 in 
1920, £312 in 1921, £326 in 1922 and £335 in 1923. 

The average salary for women teachers was £82 in 1914, £168 in 
1920, £207 in 1921, £215 in 1922 and £22s in 1923. 

** Report of tbe Boerd of Educetioc for the year 1B22-S8, p. 170. 
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The average salary for jmen and women was d697 in 1914, £189 in 
1920, £233 in 1921, £241 in 1922 and £250 in 1923. 

Thus we notice that the average salary for men teachers was 
higher than the average salary for women teachers. The average 
salary for certificated teachers was far more than that of iineertificated 
teachers. The average salary for all grades of teachers was constantly 
on the increase.*' 


Educational Costs 

The educational costs increased rapidly. The total costs for 
elementary schools in England and iWales froui 1871 to 1895 was 
£219,045,134.** 

During 1904-5 the total expenditure was £18,777,192.** 

During the year 1913-14 the educational authorities spent £26i 
millions on elementary education. 

(1) During the three financial years preceding the war, the total 

expenditure increased steadily by over £1,000,000 a year. 

(2) In 1914-15, the increase was £900,000; for 1915-16 it is 

estimated at £350,000. The total expenditure is increasing 
but the rate of increase is diminishing.** 

During 1925-26 the elementary schools in England and Wales 
rose to £31,609,606. Thus we see the school costs are increasing 
rapidly.** 


CHAPTER V 

CCBBICULTJM 

In the twentieth century the scope of curriculum expanded. The 
principle of individual differences was recognized in planning the 
courses of study. Cookery, laundry work, house wifery, combined 
domestic subjects, mixed courses in domestic subjects, dairy work, 
handicraft, lightwork, and gardening are now among the courses of 
elementary school curricula. Progress has also been made in the 


in EngUod »d 

of the Department Mental Committee on Education rates, p. 16. 

«• Op. cit., 1914-16, p. 6. 

« yvhitker. 1999, p. SIS. 
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pro'nsional practical advanced instruction. The number of children 
receiving instruction in handicraft and gardening in England, have 
risen from 433,533 and 110,711 respectively in 1922-23 to 444,689 
and 111,182 in 1923.24.** 

In 1927 the number of schools making provision for practical 
instruction increased from 5,503 to 5,810.*^ 

The following is the list of courses given in the modern elementary 
schools in England for 1925 : — 

Religious instruction, English, mathematics, geography, history, 
citizenship, physical exercises and games, music, drawing, physical 
science, nature study, meedlework and handwork, domestic subjects, 
handicraft (woodwork, etc.) individual work (according to choice, and 
intervals and means). 


Maintenance Allowances 

The board authorized the local educational authorities to grant 
maintenance allowances to needy children over 14 years age in order 
to keep these children in school for further education During the 
years 1924-27, 30 authorities granted maintenance allowances not less 
than £100 a year.*^ 

The total expenditure for 1924-25 was £22,714, for 1925-26 — 
£32,364 and for 1926-27— £36,355. On March 31, 1926, the number 
of awards was 2,000 on March 31, 1926 — 2,800. March 1927 not 
available.*^ 


Size of classes 

In February, 1924, the board issued a circular demanding the 
abolition of classes with more than 60 pupils on the register and also 
to reduce to 40 classes for children over 11. On March 81, 1026, 
24,972 classes with over 50 pupils were reduced to 21,345. On March 
81 the number was reduced to 22,212.*® 

** Report of the Board of Education for 1924-25, p. 88. 

*3 Kandel, I. K. Educational Year-book for 1925, p. 118. 

« Op. cif., 1926-27, p. 16. 
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CONOLDSION 

Let US now paupe and enquire : Is the Forster Act realized? 

The answer is, Yes. 

The Board or the council schools which were created under the 
provision of the Forster Act justified their creation by their noble work. 
We have noticed the keen competition betwei n the voluntary and 
the board schools in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the board schools made far more rapid progress than the voluntary 
schools though the latter led the race. It is also interesting to note that 
the boards schools did not progress at the expense of the voluntary 
schools. The board schools increased rapidly through the activities 
of the board members and it is further noticeable from the statistical 
figures given in the last chapter of the report that the board schools 
or the council schools as they are called after Balfour's Act made 
progress at the expense of the Voluntary schools. In the twentieth 
century we see the voluntary schools population declining in members 
whereas that of the council schools increasing. 

This decrease in the number of the voluntary schools accommo- 
dation might be due to rapid increasing costs of education, recent 
educational movements for improved school instruction, and reorgani- 
zation of the schools. We have also noticed in the first stage of the 
elementary schools history the State only made endowments to the 
voluntary schools in the second stage the state assumed the supervision 
of the elementary schools instruction and in the third stage committed 
itself to the control of the voluntary schools. Education now has 
become the business of the State. We have also noticed all through 
the report that the Liberal party sponsored the cause of State schools, 
whereas the Conservative party supported the .voluntary schools. 
The Conservative party ‘whenever it came into power lost no 
opportunity in helping the voluntary schools, and the Liberal party 
likewise supported the board or council schools. The last quarter of 
the nineteenth century was also characterized by religious and political 
strife between these two rival parties over the voluntary and the 
board schools. 

This strife continued in the first decade of the twentieth century 
when the Libei»al party came into power in 1907 and tried to capture 
the voluntary schools through several bills but failed. Having failed 
to capture the voluntary schools through legislation they attempted 
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durmg the coalition government through other means. In 1921 
Mr. Fisher, a Liberal member and President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, attempted to control the voluntary schools through a series of 
proposals but failed. Having failed in their attempt to capture the 
voluntary schools they gradually tried to extend the school system 
so as to make it difficult for the voluntary schools to expand their 
schools beyond the age of 11. 

Whatever might be their attitude toward the voluntary schools 
the Liberal party did much to improve the elementary school system 
in England and Wales. 

In England two types of elementary schools exist side by side ; 
the council schools and the voluntary schools. It is also to be noticed 
that the religious strife ceased to exist during the second decade of 
the twentieth century, though the germs of religious strife still exist 
and may burst out in the future. 


(Concluded) 
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1 . 

P OSTERITY has no soft corners for Lord Auckland for it was his 
misfortune to drag the honour ot England in the dirt and expose 
India to the most grievous military disaster and the most shameful 
humiliation she had ever suffered/' ' Yet it ip a fact that Auckland 
has been more sinned against than sinning. It is generally ignored 
that Auckland as a loyal pro-consul allowed himself to be used as a 
cog in the Palmerstonian wheel of anti-Russian diplomacy.® But the 
legend of war-guilt dies hard and his achievements in the field of 
internal administration have been almost relegated to the dust. Even a 
contemporary and a colleague, Henry T. Prinsep opined that he was 
the author of no great measure to improve the internal administra- 
tion." * Here in this paper a brief sketch of the educational measures 
of Auckland has been attempted and it will be evident that on the 
score of educational policy Auckland deserves to be ranked along with 
Bentinck, Dalhousie and Curzon. 

Bentinck's resolution of 7th March, J635, as is well-known 
declared that thenceforth the Government was to patronise Western 
education and that through the medium of English language/ The 
Anglicist officials in their hour of victory lost all balance, interpreted 
the resolution in their own way and proceeded to apply ruthlessly their 
own interpretation. This caused a furore in the country and even some 
officials who were not avowed Orientalists refused to follow suit. In a 
minute, dated 24th November 1839, Auckland made a dispassionate 
consideration of the issues raised and tried to solve the problem to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. This minute has been discussed in the 
section following. We intend to explain next Auckland’s attitude 
towards vernacular education, mass literacy, medical studies and other 
cognate problems. We shall also try to show that the interest be 

* Read at the Lahore seasion of the Indian History CoDgress, 1940. 

* Smith: Oxford History of India, p. 672. 

* Colvin : John Ruascll Colvin, and Trotter : Auckland (Rulers of India Senes). 

• Cited in Curzon *s British Government in India, Vol. XI- 
^ Sharp : Selections from Educational Records, Part 1 (Cal. 1920), pp. 180-ai. 
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anvinced in educational matters was not merely conventional or a part 
of the routing of an administrator’s life. 


II. 

Auckland’s Minuth op 24th November, 1839 

Bentinck’s resolution of 7th March 1835 categorically stated the 
Government’s policy to be in favour of Western learning. The exact 
words deserve quotation: the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India, and that the funds appropriated to education would 
be best employed in English education alone.” The extreme Angli- 
cists eager to have their * pound of flesh ’ took their stand on the word 
* alone * and devised measures to divert the funds hitherto enjoyed by 
the Oriental institutions. All stipends were stopped and special classes 
in vernacular were closed.® Quite naturally the Government’s educa- 
tional policy was watched with misgivings by the people. Though in- 
volved in the maze of Eusso-Afghan politics from almost the time of 
bis arrival in India Auckland found leisure to consider ‘‘these questions 
with his usual calmness ” (Kerr). While touring in Northern India 
in 1837-38, he formed his opinions about the problem and on 24th 
November 1839, he issued from Delhi a miuute containing his reflec- 
tions about educational questions and his directions about the future 
course of action.® Though a century intervenes between the date of 
its issue and to-day the whole Minute is worth perusal. A spirit of 
compromise and expediency was writ large on the Minute and Auckland 
appeared more in the role of a statesman than a partisan. He avoided 
‘‘unprofitable controversy” and “judged it best to allow time and 
experience to act, with their usual healing gnd enlightening influence, 
upon general opinion.”^ As considerations of space forbid us to re- 
produce this Minute in extenso here in this article we shall only sketch 
Auckland’s principal observations and suggestions. 

Appropriation of Funds to Oriental Colleges. Auckland interpreted 
Bentinck’s Eesolution of 7ih March 1835, not as a lawyer but as a 
mediator. Before taking up the issue of appropriation of funds he 

* Kerr : A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidtncj, 1835-51 (Cal. 1852) 

Part It pp. 10-11. * * 

• The Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction for 1839-40 contains the 
Minute along with the encloaures. 

^ Parn. 1 of the Minute, 
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frankly stated “ that the msnfficieooy of the Funds assigned by the 
State for the purposes of public instruction has been amongst the main 
causes of violent disputes which have taken place upon the education 
question, and that if the Funds previously appropriated to tho culH- 
vation of Oriental Literature had been spared, and other means placed 
at the disposal of the promoters of English Education, they might have 

pursued their object aided by the good wishes of all Parties 

wishing to promote the diffusion of knowledge in different forms con- 
tended eagerly the one to retain, the other to gain, that sum for the 
schemes to which they were respectively favourable ; and had fresh 
sums been at once procurable, no one might have objected to their 
employment for a full and fair experiment on the new ideas which 
began to prevail. The inference to which I would point from these 
facts and observations is that a principle of wise liberality not stinting 
any object which can be reasonably recommended , but granting a 
measured and discriminating encouragement to all, is likely lo command 
general acquiescence, aud to obliterate, it may be hoped, the recollec- 
tion of the acrimony which has been so prejudicial to the public weal 
in the course of past proceedings.” “ With these candid and liberal 
observations Auckland entered into the question of perpetuity or other- 
wise of state grants. In the absence of any positive or specific promise 
he could not uphold the Orientalists’ plea of immutability of govern- 
ment grants and admitted the propriety and legality of the diversion 
of funds from Oriental Colleges to Western education. Nevertheless, 
he was prepared “ to dispose of the question on the principle of a 
liberal consideration to all wants and claims. I see no advantage to 
be gained in this case by a close contest for strict constructions, 
and having taken a review of ir.oney estimates and of local wants, 
I am satisfied ihat it will, be best to abstract nothing from other 
useful objects, while I see at the same time nothing but good to be 
derived from the employment of the funds which have been assigned 
10 each Oriental Seminary, exclusively on instruction in, or in con- 
nexion with that Seminary.” ’ So the grants enjoyed till 1835 by 
the Oriental Colleges were ordered to be restored. At the same time 
Auckland vtas not deaf to the claims of Western education and he 
made provisions for additional funds which might be required for 
that {>urpose. The ’additional expenditure thus incurred was about 

^ Para. 4 of the Minute. 

* Para. 5 of the Minute. 
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Bs. 26,000 only and he was convinced that “ the Honourable Court 
will approve of our haviug closed these controversies at this limited 
amount of increased expense/* 

From the figures of 1836 it has been calculated that the funds 
at the disposal of the Government for educational purposes at this 
time amounted to nearly Rs. 4,00,000, In 1840 Auckland added a 
further grant of nearly Rs. 1,50,000.“ (A large portion of this expen- 
diture must have been necessitated by the improvements eifected in 
the Medical College and the institution of scholarships.) So Auckland 
never permitted considerations of economy ” to deter him from 
his educational projects. Herein lay the secret of his success. He 
was right when he claimed to have terminated the controversies at an 
additional expense of Rs. 25,000 only per annum. 

In fact it was a policy of laisscz faire which Auckland inaugurated 
in educational affairs. Though he was convinced of the superiority 
of Western learning, as is evident from the pages of the Minute, he 
was prepared to give reasonable chances to rival methods of education. 
The measure did not adversely af^oct Western education ‘'which 
was to be specially provided for by Government/*^* Yet a few 
extremists among Anglicists scented evil and Rev. Alexander Duff 
took up his parable against any compromise with the absurd old 
systems of the East.’* '* Duff could not tolerate any patronage for 
a system which in his words taught: False rFronology and history, 
False civil and criminal law, False science, False logic and meta- 
physics and even False morals and religion. He contributed to the 
pages of the Calcutta Christian Observer a series of open letters 
addressed to Lord Auckland. Bhortly afterwards he published these 
letters along with a preface and notes.“ Tliese letters abound with 
personal attacks on Auckland and uncharitable remarks on the Hindu 
and Muslim cultures. The gravemen of Duff’s charge-sheet really 
referred to the question of religion and not to that of education, for a 
missionary as he was he could not divorce religion from education. 
The two great central points of the Minute were according to him : 


Ibid. 

XT Records, Part TI (Cal 19221 d f t» • fif-irlr . 

Verntcnlar Education in Ben 7 al (Cil. 1916\ p. 59 * 

p. S?/ = and rrospects of British Ednoation in India (Bell, 1891), 

l! of Series), p. 24 
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“the endowment of Orientalism, including its false religion; and 
the total exclusion of true religion from the course of higher instruction 
in the Literature and Science of Europe.’’ It is obvious that the 
standpoints of Auckland and Duff were poles asunder and hence no 
comments are called for here. We shall later on. discuss Auckland’s 
attitude towards different religions. 

Institution of Scholarships.— Vtidet: Bentinck s Resolution stipends 
had been abolished in all the colleges, with a view k, discouraging 
artificial stimulus to education. Its effects were disastrous in a country 
‘ where scholars were generally poor and where education has always 
been endowed.’ (F.W. Thomas). The Muslim scholars in north 
India were particularly hurt.'® Auckland had given his thoughts 
to this grave situation while touring in Northern India in 1837-38 and 
in a Minute on Delhi, dated Karnul, the 7th March 1838 ” he recorded 
his impressions about the Delhi Colleges. He threw hints that he 
was thinking of giving pecuniary aids “ for a limited time after a fair 
and very strict competition in place of the former objectionable system 
of indiscriminate alimentary allowances.”'® After a year and a half 
we find this idea had taken the shape of a concrete proposal in the 
Minute of 24th November 1839.'® In that he directed the Committee 
of Public Instruction “ to consider and report with all possible 
expedition on the merits of a scheme for assigning a certain number 
of scholarships to all our higher Seminaries— those in the English and 
Oriental Colleges being in an equal ratio. In consequence of the 
very general poverty of the students 1 would fix the ratio on a high 
scale, say at ith of the number of pupils, if that number should afford 
proof of peculiar capacity and industry.” He also indicated that 
these scholarships should be tenable for four years and should be 
forfeited if the holders did not show satisfactory progress at each 
yearly examination. The’ Committee very quickly worked out a 
scheme on the lines indicated and put it into operation. Competitive 
tests formed the soul of this system.'®' The questions and some of 


15 Duff’s Letters, Preface, p. vi. 

18 Kerr: Review, Pait I, Chapter Sen. Keeper, Imperial Records. 

17 This Minute ha8 been recently edited by Ur. b. JN. oen, ntepc , ^ 

See Calcutta Review, March 1940. 

18 Para. IT of the «bove Karnul Minute. 

19 Paras. 33 and 34. . utilised for recruitment into 

the Calcutta Session of the Indian Hntory Co g . ■ 
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the answer-papers were published in the yearly reports of the 
Committee. Unlike the old stipendiary system Auckland’s scholarship 
system did not feed drones and yet met the peculiar needs of India. 
It entailed an yearly expenditure of Rs. 52,000 which the Governor- 
General sanctioned with pleasure as he considered it “ absolutely 
essential to the whole scheme of improvement’*.®® The system was 
extended to all the Presidencies. 

It is to be noted that even Kaye who in his History of the War in 
Afghanistan (1851) put the blame for the Afghan War on the shoulders 
of Auckland elsewhere®^ paid him high tributes for this scholarship sys- 
tem. The system, according to Kaye, gave a real fillip to the formation 
of intellect as distinct from mere cram which had been recognised to be 
a sure passport to the employment in foreign firms or Company’s 
service.’® 

Auckland discussed at great length the question of vernacular 
instruction. This is dealt with in the section following. Besides he 
touched upon various other topics and made interesting suggestions. 
He liked to have the Zilla schools as feeders for the colleges,®® re- 
commended the opening of normal training course in the colleges,®* 
and pleaded for better inspection and supervision of Government ins- 
titutions.®® Puff however considered the Minute to be '’the product 
of a superficial amateur educationist.”®® 


Ill 

Vernacular Instruction and Mass Literacy 

Ever since the termination of the Anglicist-Orientalist controversy 
in 1835 a new school of educationists had been in prominence. They 
championed the cause of vernacular and advocated the vernacular to 
be the medium of instruction. During Bentinck’s governor-general- 
ship an enquiry into the state of rural indigenous schools had been 


28 Kerr : Review, Part I, Ch. Ill, Sec. III. 

Kaye : AdraiDistration of the East India Company. (London. 1868 » 
« Ibid., pp. 600-2. • 

28 Para. 32. 

2* Para. 86. 
para. 87. 

2® Duff’s Letters, Preface, p, iii. 
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set up and Adaiu, a European familiar with the natbe life and 
manners, had been entrusted with the work. Adam also urged the 
patronage of rural schools and vernacular instruction. This would 
have served the cause of niass education. Auckland however refused 
to accept Adam’s plan.*’' The educational apparatus of the Govern- 
ment was not in Auckland’s view suited for such a mass literacy drive. 
The lack of vernacular class-books also weighed heavily on his mind** 
and until a series of suitable textbooks on different bubjects had 
been published Auckland would not deviate from the prevailing 
system affording instruction both through English and Vernacular, 
so far as Bengal was concerned. He was however prepared to allow 
the experiments in Vernacular instruction as were being tried in 
Bombay.*® His mind was in fa^t open to conviction and for the time 
being in Bengal he decided to carry on the work of “the formation 
and efficient direction of Upper Institutions. 

Theory of Filtration. The real reason for Auckland’s opposition to 
Vernacularists was however his belief in the theory of filtration, a 
doctrine held among others by Sir Charles Trevelyan. This school 
of thought believed that as funds at the disposal of the Committee 
of Public Instruction would not permit any nation-wide undertaking 
their duty consisted in giving a sound Western education to those 
who could afford to have ii.^^ It was thought that enlightenment 
would thus filter down from above dissolving in the process the 
ignorance and illiteracy of the masses. Little did they realise that 
without organised state efforts the theory was doomed to failure, 
specially when for most of those who ran to the English schools 
education was associated with employment and not with national 
service. 

Auckland*s attitude to Yer^iaculars. Though Auckland fell a prey 
to the doctrine of filtration in fairness to him we must say that he 
was not entirely opposed to the claims of Vernaculars. In the syllabus 
of the scholarship examinations Vernacular was included.^* In 1840 
he offered to the students of Hindu and Hooghly Colleges two prizes, 
a gold and a silver watch, for the best translations into Bengali of 

*7 Para. 6. 

*« Para. 28. 

Paras. 6 and 88. 

*• Para. 6. 

31 Para. 9. 

33 Sbark I Vernacular EduoatioCy p» *8. 
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passages fronj English classics. Bacon’s Essay on Truth was set for 
this purpose.** It v^as also during Auckland’s administration that a 
Vernacular department was opened in the Medical College at Calcutta.** 


IV 

Auckland and Western Education 

Auckland’s restoration of funds to Oriental education raises 
the question of his attitude towards Western education. Duff 
accused him of divided loyalty and alleged that Auckland proposed 
“to unite the living with the dead- — to divide the empire of education 
equally between the devotees of antiquated error and the propagators 
of acknowledged truth. The tone of the Minute however does not 
support such an accusation. He was aware “of the radical errors and 
deficiencies of the Oriental systen}”'*’® as also of “the practical value 
of superior English acquirements.’**^^ His opposition to Adam and 
Vernacularists also does not bear out the truth of Duff’s remarks. 
His principal aim was “to cornmurncate through the n.eans of the 
English language a complete Education in European Literature, 
Philosophy and Science to the greatest number of students who may 
be found ready to accept it at our hands, and for whose instruction 
our funds will admit our providing.”** Here was a true 19th century 
Whig who believed in utilitarianism and laissez fairc. He would not 
allow his personal predilections to mould his public policy. It Is to be 
noted that the restoration of funds to Oriental Colleges did not affect 
the disbursements for Western education. He was perhaps certain 
that in spite of the patronage provided Mo Oriental education the 
Occidental learning was destined to win. In fact “ he laid so much 
stress on English education that he kept an English school at Barrack- 
pore at his own expense.” 

108 General Committee for 1839-40, pp. 43-4 ; Kerr : Kewew, Part II, pp. 

Kerr ; Review, Part 11, pp. 215-6. 

** Duff’s Letters, p. 7. , 

Para. 10. 

Para. 16. 

Para. 18. 

•» Mittri,, P. C. : Biographical Sketch of David Hare (Cal. 1877), p. 87. 
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The Barrackpore School. Auckland opened this echool on 
March 6, 1837, for the ec^ucation of boys of all castes. All the 
expenses were borne by him. The construction of the building cost 
him Rs. 3,500. Not only was the instruction given free, brt even 
books and stationery were provided free of cost. He intended to 
attract boys of poorer classes and hence these facilities were given. 
He even offered remuneration to those boys of higher forms who 
would be able to coach the boys of lower forms. He ah o promised 
to send the best boys of the school to Hindu College or Medical 
College at Calcutta.*® The best product of Auckland’s school was 
Bholanath Bose who was later on educated at Medical College, Cal- 
cutta and at London where he took the M. D. degree. We shall 
speak of him again in connection with Medical College. 


V. 

The Medical College 

The years of Auckland's governor-generalship were momentous 
for the Medical College of Calcutta which had been opened by his 
predecessor, Bentinck, in March 1835. Its facilities for clinical teach- 
ing were not very satisfactory. The students had to visit the General 
Hospital, the Native Hospital, the Company’s Dispensary and the 
Eye Infirmary for this purpose. It was soon apparent that the 
students did not evince much interest in attending these Hospitals, 
probably because they were situated at a distance from the College. 
Moreover the patients of the General Hospital were Europeans “whose 
maladies differed from those of the native constitution. It was to 
remedy these defects that a hospital w^as opened within the College 
compound in April 1838, the third year of Auckland s rule. 

From almost the start the Medical College provided a rather 
high standard of studies. In order to cater to the needs of the Army 
to which was attached a class of subordinate medical officers the 
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wo#6Bity of opening a junior course had been felt. A voluminous 
correspondence passed on the subject betv^^een the College Council 
ar.d the Committee of Public Instruction, with special reference to 
the proposal of imparting the lessons in the junior course in Vernacular 
(Hindusthani). In 1839 the Government sanctioned the scheme and 
in October of the same year the Vernacular Department was opened 
with 50 stipendiary students who were chiefly Muhammadans. ** 

The system of stipends as distinguished from the scholarships 
persisted for a long time in Medical College. The reasons for this 
were, “ the long period of study required, and the necessity for giv- 
ing extraordinary encouragement to the cultivation of studies to which 
the prejudices of the Hindus are strongly opposed." Aucklaid in 
introducing his scheme of scholarships, referred to in a previous 
section, expressed the desire that the system should eventually be 
extended to Medical College in supersession of fixed stipends. But 
for a long time to come the system of fixed stipends had to be con- 
tinued as otherwise the Indian students could not be weaned from 
their superstitions/^ 

Scheme of sending students to Britain, Talks of sending the 
most promising students of Medical College to England were in the 
air from the time of its inception. In 1838, the third year of 
Auckland’s rule considerable correspondence took place between the 
Committee and the Government. The Government had to turn 
down the proposal on the ground of expense. Auckland’s personal 
interest in the scheme however never diminished. For when in 1845, 
three years after bis departure from India, four promising students 
went to England^® Auckland (ihen First Lord of the Admiralty) 
kept a keen watch on the progress ol these students. Three of these 
including Bholanath Bose took the M. D. degree of London Univer- 
sity, Auckland was particularly interested in Bhclanatb, an alumnus 
of his Barrackpore School. On the eve of his return Bholanath 


** Kerr : Review, Part 11, pp. 213*6. 

** Para. 34 of the Minute of 24tb November, 1839. 

Kerr : Review, Pan II, pp. 244-5. 

« ibid., pp. 231-2. 
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received the following kind letter*’' from his distinguished patron 
and friend — 


Admiralty, 

January 13th 1848. 

My dear Bholanath, 

I will not allow you to leave England without writting n few 
lines to you to say that I wish you well. I would add too that you 
have given very great satisfaction to me and to your other friends, 
by the earnestness with which you have pursued your studies, and 
by the distinctions which have attended your success in them. 

1 should like you to take away with you some token of re- 
membrance from me, and I will beg you to purchase one that may 
be agreeable to you with the enclosed draft. 

Yours most truly, etc,, 
Auckland. 


Along with some influential persons like C. H. Cameron Auckland 
made strong efforts to get Bholanath admitted into the Covenanted 
Medical Service of India but failed due to the opposition of the Court 
of Directors. 


VI. 

The facts stated above speak for themselves and we do not like 
to add much by way of criticism. It is clear that Auckland’s interest 
in Indian education was deep and personal. Yet the statesman in 
him never allowed his persojial predilections to gain an upperhand. 
His educational policy was comprehensive in its range and far- 
reaching in its effects. He was a believer in gradual change and 
not in revolution. His outlook was distinctly modern and much to 
to the disgust of Duff he refused to include the Christian scriptures 
in the syllabus of studies for English Colleges. As the secular head 
of a country where numerous religions prevailed he would have no- 
thing to do with any religion. In April 1810 he severed the old 

^8 Even the question of education of the minor land-holders did not escape his notice, 
S^e B. N. Banerji, op. cit., p. 96, 
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coBDectioD between the Company’s Government and the creeds of 
India. Thenceforth no employee of the Company was to attend the 
popular festivals in official capacity while the management of the 
temple-revenues was handed over to the priests/* Auckland’s edu- 
cational policy was in short a true example of Whig liberalism of 
mid-nineteenth century/® 


Trotter : Auckland, p. 25. • 

»• The writer of this paper is indebted to Mr. Anathnath Baau, M A (Lond ) 
Head of the Teachers* Training Department, and Dr. Niliarranjan Ray, Librarian 
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Utter procured for him a few rare booki. 



MASS EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Amalbsh Ghosb, M.A., B.T. 


I 

A Brief Survey op the Evoiution of the Present 
System op Education 

fllO start with the impression that there had never been a System 
I of Education in India before the advent of Englishmen, .will 
amount to ignoring the facts unearthed from the dark days of the 
distant past. A System of Education which was scientifically 
planned for the education of the children of India and which not 
only conformed to the Ideals of her people in the days of yore, but 
also greatly contributed to the furtherance of knowledge and learn- 
ing of her people, really existed in India. Those who wanted to 
specialise in any branch of learning could go up to the respective 
Seats of knowledge whose fame spread beyond the territorial boun- 
daries. Facilities were not wanting for the acquirement of any 
form of knowledge in any subject which were indigenous to India 
and the System worked perfectly well and the foundations of know- 
ledge, it is said, used to be truly laid. The essentials of that 
system were Discipline of the mind and the body ; a regard for 
authority and religious training : 

“ At present it is wonderful to see Jiow entirely they 
resign themselves to precedent ; Custom is the strongest Law 
to them. Following implicitly seems to be instinctive with 
them in small things, as well as great. The path which the 
first passenger has ever marked over the soft soil, is trodden 
so undeviatingly in all its curves, by every succeeding traveller, 
that when it is perfectly beaten, it is still only the width 
of a single track ’’—Charles Grant. 

This process of Education continued down to the time when 
we hear of the Hindus going to the ‘ pathsala ’ and the ‘ tols ’ 
for receiving their education and the Mubammedans attending the 
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‘ muktabs * to acquire a knowledge of the three R*b. Religious educa- 
tion used to be the part and parcel of the training in these institutions. 
In this way, both the communities moved on in the particular spheres 
of their education. Such educational institutions existed in great 
numbers and Mr. W. Adam, after his survey of education in the 
middle of the 19th century (1835-38), estimated that there were at least 
one hundred thousand of them in the then province of Bengal and 
said that any system or Policy in regard to their organisation and 
expansion seemed to have been lacking and the instruction provided 
was necessarily of an inferior type, amounting perhaps to incornpe- 
tency. When the administration of the country changed hands and 
passed on from the E.l.Co. to the British Crown, the state of affairs 
showed signs of improvement. Documentary evidence of the exis- 
tence of the schools and attempts 'made at their organisation and 
expansion are available since that period. 

The embryo of a system of Education may have been laid long 
before the time when the first signs of the attempts at placing it 
on a sound basis made its appearance before the Indian Mutiny 
with the momentous Despatch of Sir Charles Wood of 18th July, lb54. 
The earlier stages of the growth of the System of Education are 
characterised by conflicts, of opinion, of Policy and of the Medium 
of Instruction to be adopted. The treatise of Charles Grant of the 
year 1792 on the subject, made elaborate observations on the benefits 
of educating the Indians and advocated the introduction of English 
education as being the best suited for the purpose. At the same 
time he observed that he was opposed to its introduction on the 
ground that, in the long run, it may become a ‘menace* to Govern- 
ment. He said — 

“ the people would rise in the scale of human beings ; 
and as they found their character, their state and their com- 
forts improved, they would prize more highly, the security 
and the happiness of a well-ordered society.” 

” If the English language, if English opinions and im- 
provements are introduced in our Asiatic possessions, into 
Bengal, for instance ; if together with these changes many 
Englishmen colonise there, will not the* people learn to 
desire— English liberty and the English Form of Government, 
a share in the legislation of their own country and Commiseion^ 
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in the Army maintained in that country ? Will not the 
Army thence, become in time, wholly provincial, ofiScered 
by the Natives of India, without attachment to the sovereign 
state ? Will not the people at length come to think it a 
hardship to be a subject and pay tribute to a foreign country ? 
And finally, will they not cast off that subjugation and assert 
their independence ? ’* 

dome portions of the prophesy or rather, the apprehensions may 
have come true. The others may follow. His proposal therefore, 
conflicting as it was in its exposition, remained shelved for the 
time-being. 

The Minute of T^ord Minto on Education, reviewed the existing 
state of things and it recommended that education was the only 
remedy for the prevailing Evils of Ignorance ; of Obstacle to good 
Government and of Proneness to Crime, which was so prevalent in 
the people of the country at that time. Then the Clause in an Act 
of the Parliament (53 Sec. 43 George III, 1813) made it obligatory 
for the provision of a lac of Eupees, a year, for the cause of Edu- 
cation : — 


A sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each 
year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
Natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of 
knowledge of the Sciences among the inhabitants of British 
Indian territories.** 

This sum, which was thus made available, used to be spent on 
the study of Oriental Classic^ like Sanskrit and AraBic, and for the 
work of the translation into or from these languages. Mass educa- 
tion was not dealt with so far. 

The period from 1765 to 1815 was characterised by inaction,*’ 
although sporadic attempts were made to improve the existing state 
of things. The Calcutta Madrasah was opened in the year 1781 by 
Warren Hastings as a result of a deputation of Muliammedans which 
waited on him to present their grievances. Jonathan Duncan, the 
Eesident of Benares, who had the full sympathy of Lord Cornwallis 
opened the Benares Sanskrit College in 1792. Jn 17S9, Marsden and 
iS^'aid tbe two Missionaries came to India and joined Kev. Carey who 
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was engaged in educational work at Serampore and they continued to 
render material help in his work. Serarnpore gradually became 
the centre of educational activities of the Missionaries. One group 
of the Missionaries working in India favoured English Education and 
the other opposed it and took up the cause of the Vernaculars. They 
were instrumental in the production and the publication of a series 
of books in the Vernacular. They had a Printing Press to push 
through their scheme of work. 

Lord Moira’s Despatch on Education of October 2, 1815, expressed 
some concern of his Government over this subject. It said that the 
work of the “ humble but valuable ” schoolmaster had not been duly 
recognised and advocated the recruitment of better type of persons 
with some education to fill these imporlant positions in the villages. 
The result of this was that Parliament sanctioned the appropria- 
tion of an annual sum of 1!1(),000 to carry out the scheme. Obstacles, 
however were placed in the way of the fruition of the scheme by 
those who wanted to keep up ignorance longer in the land. Besides, 
the sum granted was too little to enable it to be launched on a 
wider scale. 

This was followed by two conflicting activities manifesting them- 
selves side by side. The semi-rationalists headed by Baja Eammohan 
Boy and Mr. David Hare, led to the opening of the Vidyalaya or 
Anglo-Indian College at Calcutta in 1816. The institution was later 
developed into the Presidency College in 1855. This may really be 
looked upon as the father of English Schools in Bengal, at least. 
In 1818, Babu Joynarain Ghosal opened an English School at Benares, 
which was at that time, a centre of orthodoxy and the Seat of Oriental 
Learning. That institution still bears Joynarain’s name and is 
managed by the Missionaries. 

Those Missionaries who had taken up the cause of the Vernaculars 
for the purpose of spreading knowledge amongst the Masses but 
taught the other subjects through the Medium of English, started 
the translation of standard English authors into Bengali and printed 
those books from their Press at Serarnpore so as to effectively carry- 
ing out their plan of educating the Masses, in course of time. This 
is really the starting point of the present system of English 
Education. It underwent a gradual process of transformation in the 
course of its growth and it was later oflScially organised into a coherent 
group. 
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The aims and objects of the Calcutta School Book Society which 
was established iu 1817 was “ to promote the moral and intellectual 
knowledge” of the people. Eaja Pearymohan Sircar was one of the 
prominent members of this society and they distributed more than a 
million pamphlets throughout the country for gaining their endn. 
This Society used to receive a Grant from the Government, and be- 
sides distributing the pamphlets, they maintained some schools and 
opened Classes for the training of teachers for those in.^titutions. In 
them, we find the germ of the Normal Schools and the Guru Training 
schools. 

The Hindu College at Poona was started in 1821, and the 
Bombay Educational Society which was formed there received grant 
from the Government. At a later date, this Society broke up into 
two sections — one for the education of the Indo-European children 
and the other taking the charge of the education of the Natives. A 
Committee of Public Instruction was formed in Calcutta in the year 
1823, and about this time. Prof. H. H. .Wilson suggested the opening 
of a Sanskrit College in Calcutta. It was established in the following 
year, 1824, although the Anglicists headed by Raja Rammohan Roy 
vehemently opposed the proposal on the plea that it would be a 
retrograde step. The struggle between the Anglicists and the 
Orientalists continued though they agreed on the vital point that the 
spreading of the Vernacular literature should be the ultimate object 
to which all their effort.s should be directed because in that only the 
Masses could be educated. 

The Despatch of the Court of Directors of 1824 observed that 
Oriental Dearning was useless (or the education of the Indians and 
asked for the suggestion of one which would be more useful. Thomas 
Munro from Madras in 182(3, Mount 8tuart Elphinstohe from Bombay 
in 1825 and J. Thomason from the N.W. Frontier Provinces, had also 
adversely criticised Oriental Learning and had suggested that English 
education would be the best suited for the purpose. In the later 
Despatch of 1830, the Board of Directors favoured English Education 
and the Elphinstone College was started in the same year at Bombay. 
Government granted a sum of Rs. 2 lacs and the people subscribed a 
like amount towards the expenses of founding the college. 

At the time of renewing the Charter of the East India Company 
in 1833, Parliament laid down a condition that the promotion of 
education in India should be one of the main duties of the Company. 
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The previous Despatch of the Board of Directors, emphasised on 
rehgous neutrality. Those members of the Board who dissented 
from the main Despatch had fore-shadowed the danger of printing 
as a means of propagating Ideas by the people of India. 

The epoch-making Minute of (Lord) Macaulay, the then Law Mem- 
ber of the Governor-Genera Ts Council which followed this in February, 
1835, strongly supported English Education. The Resolution, dated 
3rd March, 1835 of Lord William Bentinck, endorsed the views that 
the great object of the British Government ought to be the promotion 
of English Literature and Science among the Natives of India,** and 
directed that all the Funds appropriated for the purpose of education, 
would be best employed on English education alone. The Resolution 
of Lord Auckland of 1839 on the same subject accepted the principle 
underlying the scheme and the policy contained in Lord Macaulay's 
Minute. The filtration theory of educating the Masses by giving 
English education to the well-to-do and the higher classes in society, 
who would in their turn convey the essentials of the newly initiated 
policy, was thus accepted by the Government. 

With this, the long-drawn controversy between the Orientalists 
and the Anglicists, was set at rest, in favour of the latter. The 
result was that English Schools began to multiply and continued to 
function side by side with the existing Vernacular Schools. Freedom 
of the Press and the substitution of the Vernacular for Persian as 
a Court Language in 1837 gave added stimulus to the movement of 
enriching the Vernacular. 

Lord Macaulay’s Minute and Lord William Bentinck's Reso- 
ution did not have a smooth sailing. In ins Minute, dated the 20th 
May, 1835, Mr. IJ. T. Princep, one of the members remarked ; 


''I fear, I cannot expect that the' question will now be re- 
opened. I record this Minute therefore as a protest against the 
continuance of measures founded ou the principle of the Resolution 
of 7th March and as a declaration of the extremely mischie- 
vous and injurious tendency which I believe, to be inherent in 
them. The true principle in my opinion is that of leaving the 
natives to choose their own courses of education and to encourage 
all equally on the part of Government, making it our business 
to give them direction to true science and good taste in litera- 
ture^ Which the superior light of Europe ought to enable us to 
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bestow^ Any deviation from this principle ot free choice and 
equal encouragement, can only do mischief to the cause by 
exciting the feeling of distrust, and perhaps, irritation,** 

Mr. W. Adam made an enquiry into the state of Elementary 
Education, during the years 1835-38. He submitted a Report at the 
end of his Mission, the essence of which was that although there 

existed one hundred thousand Primary Schools in the province of 
Bengal, as it then was, hardly 7% of the children of school-going age, 
were receiving some sort of education and the rest were wholly 
uncared for. The condition of the indigenous schools in which 
they were being educated and their curriculuiu were far rrom 
satisfactory. In the Resolution of 1839, Lord Auckland ordered 
that Primary education should be carried on with the help of 

additional Grants and that Vernacular education in all the stages, 
should be met out of the normal appropriation, as he felt that it was 
gradually being neglected by the majority. Mr. Adam’s proposal, 
however, for the expansion of Primary Education did not receive the 
support of the authorities concerned. 

A general Committee of Public Instruction had been established in 
Calcutta in 1823 ; and another in Madras in 1S26. They made 
proposals and put forward recommendations for the improvement and 
expansion of education in all the branches. A Board of Education 

was constituted in Bombay in 1840, soon after the Reports from the 

District Collectors were received to the effect that only 1,500 schools 
with an enrolment of 81 ,000 pupils existed in that presidency The 
Board took over most of the activities of the Bombay P.ducation 
Society, which only continued their function of the expansion of 
Primary education with the help of the Grant previously sanctioned 
by Elphinstone*8 Government. 

The Missionaries who were working in the field and had started 
a number of Primary Schools in and around Calcutta, Chinsura, 
Khulna, Patna, Shainnagar, Serampore, Burdwan, Bombay, etc , 
during the early stages (18 J 4-23) and had been almost relegated to an 
inferior position, due to the Resolutions of Lord William Bentinck and. 
Lord Auckland, again made their appearance in the field of education. 
They had explored a new avenue of employing their energies and their 
resources, by upholding the cause of Female education. In the 
Presidency Towns of Bengal, Madras and Bern bay, they had started 
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tlw^ir moTement of educating the Females, As early as 1824, Lady 
Amherst agreed to become the Patroness of a Society formed in 
Calcutta for spreading Female education in that city. Thus they 
trudged along their — efforts, with not so very encouraging results in 
the beginning, Mr. J. E. Drinkwater Bethune established a girl's 
school in Calcutta in 1849, and this may be regarded as a land-mark 
in the history of Female education in India. In the following year, 
the Council of Education of Calcutta was entrusted with the work of 
the supervision and control of Female Education. 

In 1845, Government took the initiative to start primary schools 
as an experimental measure. One hundred and one Primary Schools, 
which were known as the ** Hardinge Schools ’* were started and were 
placed under the control of the Board of Eevenne. These schools were 
located in the districts of Bengal, Bihar and Cuttack and provisions 
were made to give instructions in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and 
Geography and in the history of India and Bengal. These schools, 
however^p were doomed to failure and owing to the unfavourable report 
of the Council of Education, they were discontinued. 

A Parliamentary enquiry was held into the condition of India 
by the year 1853 and the result of this enquiry formed the basis of 
that epoch-making Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, the then President 
of the Board of Control, dated 18th July, 1854. It is regarded as the 
** Magna Charta** of Indian Education. The progress of education in 
India had been up to this time haphazard due to a lack of systematic 
organisation for the expansion of Mass Education. For about -0 years, 
the E. I. Co., had followed the “ filtration theory” of educating the 
Masses through the intelligentia. This Despatch imposed on the 
authorities the responsibility of evolving a properly articulated System 
of Education from the Primary up to the University stage. The 
transference of Government from the E. I. Co., to the British Crown 
in 1858, after the Mutiny, did not materially affect the subject-matter 
of the Despatch, so far as Education was concerned, as it was 
confirmed by the Secretary of State in 1859, observing that further 
steps should be taken for the furtherance of Primary Education. It 
authorised the Government of India to levy a land-tax if that was 
thought necessary for gaining that end. Thus it went further than 
the Despatch. 
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Evolution op thr Present System op Education (II) 

The year 1857 is remarkable in the history of Education of India. 
It was in this year that the three Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras were established^ The provincial departments of Education 
were organised, and from this date onwards, there was a gradual 
growth of schools and colleges in the country. The Universities were 
affiliating and examining institutions and the successful candidates used 
to be absorbed in the services of the State. Owing to this necessity of 
supplying intelligent and educated youngmen required for the services, 
Secondary Education received more attention than the other branches. 

The Despatch of 1851 surveyed the existing position of the entire 
system of education and the comprehensiveness of the details covered 
by it, reveal mastery over the whole problem. It laid emphasis on the 
need of Vernacular Education and advised the encouragement of the 
study of the Vernaculars as being the only means of educating the 
Masses. It recommended the introduction of a system of Grani-in-aid 
for the schools and the Colleges, besides the feasibility of the opening 
of some by the State to serve as Models. It encouraged the granting 
of scholarships ; of subsidising the attempts for the promotion of 
Female education and it insisted on religious neutrality as a State 
Policy. It looked forward to the time when the schools and the 
colleges would be transferred from State-management to the charge of 
private and local bodies. It also suggested that Educational Kates 
may be levied, if necessary. Some provinces levied this tax but the 
Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, in Bengal, was not flexible 
enough for the purpose of getting it imposed in that province, 
Mr. James Wilson was deputed by the Government of India to make 
an enquiry into the question and his recommendations that such Hates 
may be levied in the Permanently Settled areas also, was not looked 
upon with much favour by the Government of Bengal. The Despatch 
of the Duke of Argjll, dated May 12, 1870 concurred with the Governor- 
General’s view approving Mr. Wihon's recommendations in spite of 
the adverse opinion of the provincial Government, The Heport of the 
Famine Commission was published in 1875, and the result was that the 
land*rate question of Bengal, for the furtherance of Education, which 
was far proceeded with in the meantime, was abandoned. In 1871, the 
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provincial GovernmentE were permitted to administer their own 
departments of Education (Public Instruction) with fixed assignments 
from the Revenues of the Central Government. They, however, 
did not withhold their interest and did not refrain from giving 
further grants when necessary. 

A commission presided over by Dr. W. W. Hunter was appointed 
in 1882 to enquire into the working of the programme of 1854 and 
to make general recommendations on the possible channels of 
improvement of Primary and Secondary Education. The Hunter 
Commission endorsed the Policy of 1854 and euiphasised on intensive 
work. It recommended that Primary Education should be that part 
of the whole System of Education which would possess an exclusive 
claim on the local Funds and the Provincial Revenues, should be ear- 
marked for the purpose. It recommended that Government must make 
provisions for the education of all with a view to liquidating illiteracy. 
In the sphere of Secondary and Higher education, it laid stress on 
the advisability of taking people into greater confidence in the matter 
of the maintenance of institutions and advocated the gradual transfer 
of control and management to private and local bodies. The Govern- 
ment Resolution of 1884 generally approved the findings and the 
jecommendations of the Commission. 

The Municipal and the Local Governmejit Acts of 1883-85, during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, brought into existence Local Bodies 
with powers to open, maintain and manage the Primary Schools 
with the help of Grand-in-aid from the Government. The salient 
feature of the provisions was the encouragement of private enterprise. 
The result of these efforts was that there was tremendous development 
in the higher branches of English education. The courses of Instruc- 
,tion of both the Lower and Upper Primary Schools were made more 
useful and were different in the different provinces. Payment hy 
results introduced at the instance of the Government of Bengal during 
the seventies was the guiding principle in the expansion of Primary 
Education, till 1905, when it was discontinued as a State Policy. The 
Provincial Governments used to set apart funds, specially for the 
purpose of Primary Education. By this time all the provinces had 
Primary Schools maintained by the State (by 1892). These State 
Schools were usually started in the backward areas the country. 

The Government Resolution of March 11, 1904, following Mr. 
^,Cotton*8 Review of the Method of Organisation, Tendencies and the 
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Results of Examinatioi^B, and the Progress of Education w Indiai and 
a Conference of the Heads of the Provincial Departments of Public 
Instruction, presided over by Lord Curzon himself, laid down, — 

“ The government of India fully accept the proposition 
that the active extension of Primary Education, is one of the 
most important duties of the State on vei’y substantial reasons, 
arising out of demands of modern society, absorptior of the 
Ideas of the West and on the ground of good Government of 
the country. * * * * Primary Education was to have a pre- 
dominant claim on the funds of district and local bodies (Dis- 
trict and Local Boards).'* 

In the year 1900, the Secretary of State drew attention of the 
Government of India to the necessity of Government control, guidance 
and assistance in the field of higher education. Lord Curzon, the 
Governor-General, summoned an Educational Conference of the Heads 
of provincial departments of Education and appointed a Commission 
in 1902, which is known as the University Reforms Commission. 
The findings of this body are incorporated in the Indian Educational 
Policy — that part which refers to the field of Primary Education, has 
been embodied in the preceding paragraph — and in the Indian Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The Resolution acknowledged the previous 
policy and it insisted on the maintenance of schools and colleges 
by the Provincial Governments to serve as models, so as to uphold 
the tradition of a high standard of teaching and education. It pointed 
out the necessity of making provision for the training of the teachers 
of Secondary and Primary schools. It insisted on the regular ins- 
pection and general supervision of the Public educational institutions. 
It admitted that Primary Education had not received sufficient atten- 
tion and recommended that Primary Education should have a leading 
claim on the funds of Local Bodies and it recommended that the Course 
of studies should be so changed as to have an ‘‘agricultural bias **. 

As the result of the declaration of this policy, the Universities 
were re-modelled. The courses of studies were revised and the Ins- 
pectorate was strengthened. A new department was created and 
was attached to the Home Department of I he Government of India 
which was subsequently transferred in 1910 and merged in the newly 
created Department of Education, Health and Lands. The Bureau 
of Education was subsequently developed. 
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I ^ The Qovemment of India now tried to accelerate the progress 
of Primary Education. In 1904, the Imperial Grant amounted to 
Bs. 40 lacs. In 1905, this was increased by Rs. 35 lacs, as the result 
of a Besolution of 1904 but a greater part of this amount used to be 
spent for education other than the Primary. 

On the 9tb March, 1910, Mr. Gokhale moved a resolution in 
the Imperial Legislative Council requesting the Government to make 
a beginning in the direction of making Primary Education free and 
compulsory, but withdrew it on being assured by the Government 
that the matter would be looked into by them. 

As no definite proposals came out of his Resolution of 1910, Mr. 
Gokhale introduced a Bill on March 16, 1911, in the Imperial 
Legislature, on the lines of the Education Act of 1870 of England, 
to make Compulsory Primary Education permissive — the cost of 
which, the Local Bodies and the Provincial Governments were to 
share. It was oflQcially opposed on the ground of the absence of 
popular desire, the reluctance of the Provincial Governments to share 
the burden and the hostility of non-Official opinion. But the Govern- 
ment at the same time suggested that the Provincial Councils would 
be the better fields for giving effect to the measures embodied in Mr. 
Gokhale's Bill which was defeated by a majority of votes. 

At the Coronation Durbar of 1911, the Government of India, 
in accordance with the wishes of His Majesty the King- Emperor, 
announced a grant of Rs. 50 lacs annually for the expansion of 
Primary Education. In January, 1912, in reply to the Address presen- 
ted by the University of Calcutta, flis Majesty declared that he 
wanted to see a net-work of schools and colleges from which 
will go forth loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to hold 
their own in Industries, Agriculture and in all the other vocations 
of life.^’ 

In the Resolution of February 12, 1913, on education, the Govern, 
ment of India, offered financial help to the Provincial Governments 
when their funds permitted. This Resolution dwelt on the whole 
field of education and indicated the weak points where improvements 
could be effected. The outcome of the Resolution was that, by the 
year 1917, all private Primary schools in most of the provinces, became 
Board schools, or Union schools and by that time, .a little less than 
one-third of the boys of school-going age was receiving instruction 
in these Primary schools. 
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This period synchronised with the set-back of the Great War 
which necessitated the bolding up of the proposals of 1913, But the 
Government of India expressed their willingness to devolve a greater 
amount of responsibility to the Indians, and pointed out vyhenever 
they got an opportunity to do so that the existing system of Secondary 
Education was not conducive to the requirements of the people of 
the present age. 

Up to this time and generally before the inauguration of the 
Reforms, the Government of India, considered themselves responsible 
for the problems affecting the question of the educatjcn of the 
intelligentia and the Masses of India. The periodical appointment 
of Commissions to review the progress of education made, since the 
preceding one, used generally to be followed by a statement of Policy 
issued through the Circulars. Between 1904 and 1920, in their 
Circulars, the Government of India dwelt on subjects as varied 
as the improvement of the Primary & Vernacular Education ; the 
abolition of Fees in the Primary scb<^cls ; the training of the teachers 
of the Secondary and the Primary schools ; the improvement of 
Secondary Education, the education of the Muhammadans ; the 
education of the girls and women ; the education of Factory labour ; 
text-book Committees ; educational literature ; the Boy Scout move- 
ment, etc. In all these Circulars, they laid particular stress on the 
necessity of a deOnite Policy for the development of Vernacular 
Education. 

With a view to bringing about a wholesome change by improving 
the present system, specially in the higher stages, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission which was presided over by Sir Michael Sadler 
was appointed in 1917 to enquire into the prevailing System and to 
make recommendations. ^ 

In their Report, the Sadler Commission deplored the appalling 
state of instruction which was ascribed mainly to the foreign Medium 
of Instruction. It recommended that there should be a Directing and 
Advisory stall in every province for the co-ordination of the dilfeient 
branches and for improvement. It advised on the opening of the 
Podt-Graduate Courses for Research on subjects bearing upon Indian 
Culture, History, Economics, Languages and on the practical Sciences. 
It recommended tbd formation of Unitary teaching Universities and 
Committees to look after the finance and the progress of the different 
branches of University Education, 
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^he Government of India accepted the recommendations of the 
Badler-Commission in a Resolution of 1920. The findings of th^ 
Commission - greatly contributed to the development of Secondary , 
and University Education all over India. Some unitary - teaching 
and affiliating Universities were created at Benare‘=J, Lucknow, Aligarh, 
Nagpur, etc. In Bengal, the University of Dacca was founded as a 
teaching and residential University. Allahabad University waa 
temporarily divided into the internal and external sections till the 
Agra University was founded. 

The Reforms proposals were taking shape in the meantime and 
the provincial Governments realised that unless a very rapid progress 
was made in overcoming the evils of illiteracy in the Masses of India, 
they could not be expected to exercise the rights of citizenship to their 
best advantage. The urgency of Universal Primary Education was keen- 
ly felt by the provincial Governments and they almost hurried to enact 
measures which will empower the Local Bodies to introduce (Com- 
pulsory) Primary Education in their areas. The Acts are not uniform 
in their provisions in all the provinces and were meant for meeting the 
varied demands of special areas and of their peculiar circumstances. 

With the introduction of the Reforms constitution, Education 
became a transferred nation-building subject and was passed on to 
the control of the Ministers, responsible to the Legislature. Govern- 
ment of India’s Department of Education had now very limited 
functions and the Office of the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India was considered superfluous. The functions of 
the department dwindled in importance with the progress of the 
working of the Reforms constitution and only the task of the compi- 
lation of the Annual Abstract of the Progress of Education in India 
and the Quinquennial Report was left .for the Bureau of Education 
and the Office to perform. “A Review of Education in India in 1886 ” 
was the first General Report compiled by Sir Alfred Croft, the D.P.I. 
of Bengal, at the request of the Government of India and this 
developed into the Quinquennial Report. The Central Advisory Board 
of Education was abolished in 1923 as a measure of economy and the 
Bureau of Education was abolished earlier. 

During this period, therefore. Central control did not exist. 
Besides the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras these- 
Universities were at work during this period. Benares Hindu- 
University was founded in 1915. The University of the Punjab^ 
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was established in 1^2 ; the Allahabad University was founded in 
1887 ; the University at Patna was established in 1917 ; the Dacca 
University was founded in 1920 ; of Lucknow in 1920 ; of Rangoon 
in 1920 ; the Muslim University at Aligarh in 1920 before the Reforms 
were inaugurated in the country. The University of Delhi was 
created in 1922 ; of Nagpur in 1923 ; of Agra in 1927 ; the Andhrs 
in 1927 and the Annamalai in 1927 followed in quick succession tifter 
the Reforms. Besides, the Governments of Mysore and of Hyderabad 
had established their own Universities and the Government of Travan- 
core have recently got a University established in that State. The 
Women’s University at Poona founded by Prof. Karve was also 
carrying on the work. During the non-co-operation days, a number 
of national Universities came into existence in the different provincial 
towns of which the Guzrat Vidyapith still retained its identity for a 
ong time. The Gurukul University of Hardwar & Brindaban and 
the Vishwabharati of Santiniketan founded by Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore are carrying on their respective spheres of education. 

The Hartog Committee on the Growth of education in India, 
which was a subsidiary to the Simon Commission, presented a Report 
in 1929 on the state of things in the different branches of Education. 
It is a valuable document, worth the perusal of all interested in the 
Progress of Education in India. 

The Abbott- Wood Report of 1937, on Vocational Education 
recommended that a survey should be made of the educational needs 
of the Industries and of Commerce preliminary to the determination 
of the Type of Vocational Education to be provided for the people. 
For gaining that end, it recommended that co-operation with the 
Industries, Commerce and educational organisations should be secured 
so that the provisions to be made may be appropriate and adequate. 
It recommended that English should be discarded as a Medium of 
Instruction and the Vernaculars should be adopted in its place 
relegating English to its more important place as a compulsory first 
language. It contemplated a novel change in the System of exami- 
nation also. Holding a Public Examination at about the 16th year 
of boys for the purpose of sorting them out for the different Courses 
of Instruction, different Vocations and for Public Service, for which- 
ever they might found suitable, will greatly assist, they thought, in 
the solution of the Unemployment problem of the educated middle 
classes and help them in choosing their Career t 
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On this particular question the provincial departments of Education 
and the Universities made unfavourable observations and the proposal 
did not seem to have been received with their approval and by May, 
1940 the proposal was given up by the Government of India. 

About this time the Zakir Hussain Committee, better known 
by the Scheme they evolved, as the Wardha Scheme of Education, 
was holding their deliberations. They recommended the withdrawal 
of state support from Higher Education, including Technical and 
Vocational studies in the University. They pleaded that Primary 
Education should be based on the Basic Crafts and it should be made 
Compulsory up to the age of 14 for boys ; the Curriculum should 
have Vocational basis so as to make the scholars self-supporting, 
giving them the skill of the hand and the discipline of the mind at 
the same time. They drew up a Model Course of Studies as well. 
The Basic College at Wardha for the training of teachers for these 
schools is reported to have been closed by the Government of the 
Central Provinces from May 1, 1940. The basic Training College at 
Allahabad still continues to function. 

There has been a welcome change in the sphere of Secondary 
Education also by the introduction of new Curriculum and the intro- 
duction of the Vernacular as the Medium of Instruction in most of 
the Provinces. 



NEW LIGH r ON KASHIRAM DAS 

Prof. Eomesh Chandra Banerjeb, M.A. 


T he twin epics of mediaeval Bengali literature — the Ramayana 
of Krittibash and the Mahabharata of Kaahiram Das — are objects 
of perennial interest to those who investigate the literature of Bengal 
Occupying an unassailable position in the hearts of the mass of the 
Hindus of Bengal, these two classics with their authors have kept 
up a living interest in the minds of scholars and research workers 
of to-day, and will deservedly continue to do so for a long time 
to come. 

It is a pity that the full life-story of neither of these poets is 
available as yet. Great indeed is the honour that is awaiting the man 
who will bring out satisfactory biographies of these two great pioneers 
of Bengali literature. 

With regard to their works, however, Krittibash is more fortunate 
than Kashiram in this respect that the latter has been the subject 
of controversies the like of which has not touched the former. 

The question whether Kashiram Das was actually the author 
of the whole of the work that passes under bis name is an old one. 
Pundit Ramgati Nyayaratna was of the opinion that the whole work 
(18 parvas) was the pen-product of Kashiram. The other school 
holds that only the first three cantos and a part of the fourth were 
the writing of Kashiram Das, the rest of the Mahabharata being 
the work of one or more writers other than Kashiram. The late Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen in his .preface to the Mahabharata of Kashiram 
Das supported the view that Kashiram actually wrote only the first 
three cantos and a part of the fourth. But a recent discovery makes 
one inclined to believe that the sphere of Kashiram’s actual composi- 
tion in the Bengali Mahabharata named after him is still smaller. 

In the month of January, 1940, at Narail, I came across a 
manuscript copy of Kashiram’s Bengali Mahabharata. On opening 
the bundle, I found that it contained only three cantos. These were 
the Sabha, the Vana, and the Stree Parva. Curiously, each of the 

three cantos was in a different handwriting and, it seems, the copies 

were made out at different times. The most important, however, 
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of tll6 three is the Vana Parva. The concludiDg portion of this canto 
is a brief account of how Kashiram died leaving his work unhnished, 
and how it was taken up by our new author. Briefly put, an English 
translation of the account is as follows : — 

“Among Kayasthas, Kashiram was worthy of high respect, fqr 
he has made known the story of the Mahabharata. He narrated 
in verse the Adi, the Sabha, the Vana and the Virata Parva, hearing 
which all people have praised him. In days before, he had com- 
menced writing this work. But he met with his death, following 
the ways of the gods. After having completed the story of Agastya 
be died; and the chapter of the Forest was not completed. Reading 
this incomplete chapter from its beginning, I felt aggrieved and 
anxious thoughts were in my mind for this matter. For this reason, 
I composed in verse the remaining portions of the Vana Parva, as 
•I wanted to. Kashiram was a great sage and full of virtue ; I am 
devoid of all good qualities “ etc. etc. 

^ In the last but four lines of the canto, the date of composition 
is given, which is either 1568 or 1598 (according to the alternative 
meaning of a word in the line concerned) Saka era ; that is, 1646 or 
1676 A.D. If we take the last date, the MS. is 264 years old. The 
name of the complementary author is given as “ Sutajit, son of 
Shikhara.’* The name of the copyist is “ Babu Ramdas Ghose, 
inhabitant of Durgapur.*’ As there are more than one Durgapur 
near Narail, and other villages of the same name in different places, 
it is impossible at this distance of time either to locate the village 
or to trace the geneology of the copyist. As to the author Sutajit 
himself, no details are available besides what meagre information is 
given by him in the brief account given above. 

But the important revelation made by this MS. is worthy of 
consideration. If the account given above be genuine, which no 
doubt it is, then Kashiram’s actual authorship of the Bengali Maha- 
bharata that is named after him is restricted to only the first two 
Parvas (Adi and Sabha) and nearly half of the third (Vana Parva). 
In the MS. under notice, the Vana Parva runs up to 102 leaves. 
The story of Agastya which is said to be the last limit of Kashiram's 
penmanship in the Mahabharata occurs on folio 42, which is less than 
half of the total number of folios for the canto. 

It is a fact that in the current editions of “ Kashiram’s Maha- 
bharata’* the account of Sutajit’s complementary authorship of the 
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work is not to be found ; nor do we know if Sutajit cootijbtfdd his 
writing to complete the whole of the Mahabharata, the MS. that 
is in my possession being imcotnplete. 

As to the first point, the current version of the printed Maba-^ 
bbarata named after Kashiram being the outcome of prunings and 
graftings of many manuscripts and their part^, we should no^ be 
astonished if the account given by Sutajit of himself had been left 
out in the process by the several amateur and not too scrupulous 
editors and compilers who, by united or successive efforts, brought 
out the first printed book whose progeny we now find in the market. 
Since the work of these pioneers, with all its faults, has been the 
basis of recent respectable recensions of the work, it can reasonably 
be surmised that the original omission has, somehow, been kept up. 

As to the second point, viz,, whether Sutajit, our new poet, 
continued his writing beyond the Vana Parva, we cannot form a 
definite opinion, evidence, both internal and external, being entirely 
absent. We can only guess that the man with such ambition did try 
to continue his laudable work. 

Now, with regard to the first point, Sutajit’s account of himself 
has to be compared with the theory that Kashiram’s nephew Nandaram 
was the man who mainly completed the unfinished portion of his 
uncle’s work. But the brief account found in the old manuscript 
of the Viswakosha office (quoted in the preface to the Mahabharata 
edite 1 by Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen) does not mention exactly at what 
point Kashiram left his work incomplete. Nandaram, therefore, 
fin the absence of any clear statement to the contrary) does not stand 
in the way of our assuming that Kashiram actually left off at the 
point expressly stated by Sutajit. 

By the way, Nandaram’^ account of himself too is missing from 
the current printed copies of the Mahabharata. 

Next, we have to consider the rival claims of Nandaram (Nanda* 
ram & Co. ?) and Sutajit to the complementary authorship of the 
** Mahabharata of Kashiram.” Since the Viswakosha MS. mentions 
Nandaram (according to Dr. Sen) and the present MS. mentions 
Sutajit with equal clearness, the only possible conclusion is that both 
of them started work independently. 

There is one more point in the Narail MS. which needs eluci- 
dation. Sutajit mentions two things in the quotation I have^ given 
above, viz,, (i) that Kashiram versified (“composed pancbali ” is 
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tbe expression used) the Adi, the Sabha, the Vana and the Virata 
Parva ; and (it) that he died before he completed the writing of the 
Vana Parva. The only reasonable way in which these two state- 
ments can be reconciled is t ) take the first to mean that Kashiram 
used to make extempore verses on the four parvas and subsequently 
took to the work of writing them down, which work he left unfinished. 
It- is tt well-known fact that in the past there were in Bengal (some 
are to be found even to-day) bands of extempore verse-makers (singers 
of panchali) who followed the profession of singing long stories of 
gods and goddesses (of the size of entire books) in verse composed 
on the spot. Kashiram might have been one of these bands of 
ininstrels of mediaeval Bengal, a fact which does not necessarily 
detract from the high poetical faculties of the man. His career 
apparently was cut short before he could carry into effect his intention 
to put in writing the whole of his story of the Mahabharata in Bengal i 
verse. 



TWO MODERN NATURE POETS— EDWARD 
THOMAS AND EDMUND BLUNDEN 

B. K. Palit, M.A. (CaI.), B.A. (Lond.) 

Edward Thomas 

I N the revival of poetry which followed the the jaded and artificial 
products of the nineties, there appear to have been two main 
movements almost diametrically opposite. One was a tendency to 
realistic impressionism based on the facts of modern civilization, 
and generally found in conjunction with quasi-prosaic imagery and 
irregular rhythms. The other was a naturalstic reversion to the 
simple life of the countryside allied to bold regular rhythms and 
romantic imagery. The vogue of precise natural description became 
the fashion at a time when country scenes and occupations were 
passing swiftly away. Eural England is a dwindling area and rural 
poetry must needs decline with its subject matter. Hence English 
Nature poetry of the twentieth century is bound to be a trifle artificial, 
but there have been a few poets who have tried, not entirely in vain, 
to recapture the glories of the age of Wordsworth. 

The Nature poets of this century often remind us of Peacock’s 
criticism of the Lake poets: passing the whole day in the innocent 
and amiable occupation of going up and down hill receiving poetical 
impressions.” Nothing is less poetical in Peacock's seiise of the 
words than the poetry of Edward Thomas. He does not seek to 
express in vague but stirring phrases the faint nostalgia which so 
often comes from the contemplation of natural beauty. I use the 
word * nostalgia ’ after the fashion of modern critics who give it the 
sense of a hankering after something indefinite. Everything that 
Edward Thomas sees is precisely noted and carefully assimilated in his 
mind. It is probably this saturation in his mind of everything that 
he saw which makes his impressions come out again, as it were, 
tinged with his individuality. It is this saturation, as if every im- 
pression had been turned over and over again in his mind, that 
makes Thomas so dilferent from the Nature poets who do not properly 
assimilate, and hence cannot express, what they had received fropa 
contemplation of Nature. 
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Edward Tbqinas started as a prose writer. His studies of Keats, 
Bwiaburne^ Pater aod Maeterlinck, though full of penetrating criti- 
ciems, found very few readers; his ' books describing the beauties 
of Nature in different parts of England had a fair sale. Nature, as 
Matthew Arnold said of Wordsworth, “seemed to take the pen out 
of his hand and write ” with her own charm and vigour. It appears 
that at a certain point what Thomas assimilated from Nature 
transcended what could be expressed in prose and that at this point, 
towards the end of his life, he began to write poetry, continuing to 
express moie precisely and completely what he had previously stated 
in prose. Thomas could express an impassioned, almost “trance-like 
delight’* in depicting Nature, and the things which delighted him 
were the commonest in life and unusual in literature : sign-posts, 
foot-paths, nettles, owls, even an ordinary railway station, AdleHrop, 
nestling in the summer sunshine against a background of 

Willows, willow-herb and griss, 

And meadows sweet, and haycocks dry. 

With a particularity of detail, which is at once charming and true, 
he describes the natural scenes as they pass before his eyes; Sedge- 
Warblers y one of his loveliest poems, has these magnificent lines of 
description ; 

And sedge-warblers, clinging so light 
To willow-twigs, sang longer than the lark. 

Quick shrill or grating, a song to match the heat 
Of the strong sun, nor less the water's cool, 

Gushing through narrows, swirling in the pool. 

As Mr. (Walter de la Mare says, mupic and natural magic are the 
very essence of such poems as Out in the Dark — 

And I and star and wind and deer 
Are in the dark together, — ^near, 

and The Owly in which he describes the effect on his mind of an 
owl’s cry : 

Shaken out long and clear upon the hill, 

No merry note, nor cause of merriment, 

But one telling me what I escaped. 
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Edward Thomas, like W. H. Davies and Edmnnd Blnnden, 
caught the magic of the English countryside in its unpoetized soli- 
tude/' England’s hills and dales, its lanes and glens, its men and 
animals, even its dust and rain seemed to have had a fascination for 
Thomas. He never sought for the spectacular ; any English land- 
scape under any spring or autumn sky was good enough for him. He. 
knew all England’s trees, flowers and birds : leps the sedge-warWr, 
the owi, the thrush, Old Man, the celandine, cherry trees, aspens and 
the like. And all awoke emotion in him, with the result that even 
the slightest and most limping of bis poems have a peculiar truth 
about them which never fails to interest. His verse is neat and 
often expressed with many a pretty turn of fancy. He frequently 
paints a picture with extraordinary brightness and precision : 


They were changing guard, 

Soldiers in line, young English countrymen, 
Fair-headed and ruddy, in white tunics. Drums 
And fifes were playing The British Grenadiers." 

— Tears. 


The dim sea glints chill. The white sun is shy, 

And the skeleton weeds and the never-dry, 

Bough, long grasses kept white with frost 
At the hilltop by the fiDger-post. 

— The Sign-Post. 


The church and yew 

And farmhouse slept in a Sunday silentnesB. 

The air raised not a straw. The steep farm roof, 

With tiles duskily glowing, entertained 
The mid-day sun; 

• — The Manor Farm. 

It is not Thomas’s way to describe objects of Nature through dreams 
or speculations, but as a cool though passionate lover of Nature. He 
seldom philosophizes the emotions which he feels in the presence of 
natural beauty ; rather does he present them as they stand, transmit- 
ting them to his readers without the interposition of any obscuring 
medium. Hence there is little that is esoteric or obscure in his Nature 
poetry ; that poetfy is strengthening and consoling because it falls 
with a touch of rejuvenation on minds exhausted with the struggle 
ot daily existence. Thomas’s Nature poetry brings to people that 

xo 
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donsolatioQ and support which the countryside and solitude and leisure 
bring to the spirits of those long in city pent/* 

Many of Thomas’s poems are full of a slow, sad contemplation 
of life and a reflection of its brave futility. They tell, nol of exalted 
moments or fleeting intuitions, but of commonplace experiences, such 
as the effect of an owl’s cry on a winter’s night. He does not 
attempt to analyse the emotion he feels, but he presents it as it is — 
a problem of which he does not know the solution. Such a candid 
confession of ignorance is met with in the poem Tears ; the poet has 
been witnessing the changing of the guard at the Tower of London : 

The men, the music piercing the solitude 
And silence, told me truths I bad not dreamed, 

And have forgotten since their beauty passed. 

The emotion cannot be defined or described, but the poet has felt it 
and passed it on intact to his readers. Various examples of these 
nameless emotions are met with in other poems of Thomas’s. In 
Melancholy he tries to describe what he feels to be the prevailing 
temper of his mind — a kind of exultant melancholy which is the 
nearest approach to quiet unpassionate happiness that the soul can 
know. His was a spirit sad but not morbid, conscious of the imper- 
manence of life but keenly enjoying every transient beauty of Nature. 
Passionate joy is easily analysed; buf a sweet happiness which is 
at the same a kind of Melancholy — 

What I desired 1 knew not, but whatever my choice, 

Vain it must be, I knew. Yet naught did my despair 
But sweeten the airange sweetness. 

— there we have an emotion that is well-nigh indescribable. It is not 

r 

exactly disillusion ; rather it is an absence of illusion. 

To a casual reader accustomed to classically regular poetry, 
Thomas’s verse may appear loose-woven, monotonous and unrelieved 
by metrical variations. As Mr. de la Mare saye, “ it must be read 
slowly, as naturally, as if it were prose, without emphasis,” and 
then its beauty will be revealed to the reader. Ilia lines, often 
somewhat irregular and best when they are brief, follow the natural 
undulations of his thought. His diction, like -that of Hardy and 
W. H. Davies, is simple and catching, and there is often a subtlety 
of music in the words. Thomas’s poetry may not soar to great 
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heights, but it is exact in expression and true and sweet in feeling. 
It is as English as anything that exists, and there are preserved in 
it a thousand English eights and sounds which have thrilled the souls 
of men, but which have seldom entered literature before. 

Edmund Blunden, the Poet of Kent . 

Edmund Blunden is generally regarded as a rural, a pastoral 
poet, though he himself is dissatisfied with the designation. He has 
written a large number of rural poems, and his prevailing theme is 
the English countryside, which has seldom been studied by .a mind 
possessed so fully as is his of the power to see and express a per- 
vading atmosphere in terms of characteristic detail. He was born 
and brought up in a remote corner of Kent, and at the heart of his 
poetry is enshrined the life of that quiet and beautiful county ; as 
he says in the Preamble to the first volume of his poems: 

I sing of the rivers and hamlets and woodlands of Kent, 

Such as I know them : I found a delight wherever I went. 

In his earlier poems Mr. Blunden has been greatly influenced by 
John Clare, the peasant poet of Northamptonshire. Just as Clare bad 
an exquisite gift for rendering in small pictures the impressions of what 
he saw in his native shire, Mr. Blunden, too, writes of the thousand 
sights and sounds and smells that he has experienced in Kent and 
Sussex. It is a real countryside that he has known and walked through 
and explored, not an idealized one that he has imagined or read 
about : lonely Kinton Greei:, Stane Street leading from Pulborongh 
town to the stately towers of Arundel Castle, Qiiincey’s moat, the 
favourite haunt of almswomen, Hendyke Mill with its fabulous silver 
bird — all these are described with a freshness and sharpness and 
directness of vision that are admirable. Mr. Blunden is a thorough 
realist and keeps his eye on the object, which is placed in its surround- 
ings with a happy gift of vivid and concise description. He has learnt 
to observe Nature, not indeed as a naturalist, but lovingly and with eyes 
open. Like Clare he endows the countryside with a distinct personality 
of his own and seems more anxious to express it than to enlarge on his 
own individual reactions. In The March Bee he writes : 

And warmed like me the merry humble-bee 
Puts fear aside, runs forth to catch the sun. 
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And by the ploughland's shoulder comes to see 

The flowers that like him best. 

Very similar in feeling arc Clare’s reactions to the same buzzing insect : 

Me much delighting as I stroll along 

The black and yellow bumble first on wings 

To buzz among the sallow's early flowers. 

— Wild Bees, 

Mr. Blunden, like Thomas, has a love of the commonplace exempli- 
fied in The Barn, with its ‘'rain-sunken roof, grown green and thin.’* 
Grandeur impressed him less than his customary walks over rolling 
pastures and hopfields. His landscapes are low and rural rather than 
mountainous or oceanic. Colour com^s naturally to him — “gold and 
red and green and russet-brown" {The Veteran), He has brought 
a wealth of colour to the poetry of rural landscape. 

Mr. Blunden’s studies of rustic life entitle him to the rank of 
a pastoral poet of no mean order. His interest in people engaged in 
humble rural pursuits is of a piece with bis love of the commonplace in 
Nature. For him the peace of Nature is correspondent to, and 
symbolic of, a peace of human nature. In happy intimacy with village 
life and field life he can equal most English Nature poets. His ruFtic 
characters invite comparison with Wordsworth's village folk. We have 
the veteran bee-gatherer who plods 

Taking his honey under the pippin trees 

Reckoning ripeness, shoring the lolling sprays. 

— and the Waggoner 

leading the gray to stall 

As centuries past itself would do. 

Last but not least, the sympathetic portrait of the octogenarian shepherd 
a country god to every childish eye,’* 

Whose heart leaps up at every steeple vane 

And barn and kiln and windmill on the wolds 

recalls the familiar figure of Wordsworth's Michael, as do the italicised 
words the first line of The Rainbow. Throughout these poems of 
rustic life we seem to hear the note of piercing-sweet romantic 
•implicity which is so often heard in the Lyrical Ballads. 
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Mr. Blunder! is interested in human nature, but rarely by itself; 
almost always, as in The Veteran^ The Shepherd and Forefathers, he 
couples human with physical nature. The figure of the veteran bee- 
gatherer is striking because he ‘‘ steeps himself in Nature's opulence* - 
Of gold and red and green and russet-brown, 

Lavished in plenty’s lusty-handed mood 

The village Forefathers appear in his imagination intermingled with 
various objects of rustic scenery : 

Here they went with smock and crook, 

Toiled in the sun, lolled in the shade, 

Here they muddled out the brook 

And here their hatchet cleared the glade. 

There is in these poems little discrimination between the elements of 
pictorial and of human interest ; the source of the poet’s inspiration, bis 
impulsion to poetry has been the countryside in an undifferentiated 
unity. Mr. Blunden’s rusticity is that of one who watches rather than 
shares in rural activities ; and yet there is no suspicion of superficiality 
or heartleesness in this detached contemplation of human nature. He 
has a tendency, in common with Thomas and W. H. Davies, to dwell 
on aspects and phases of life and Nature which, though having their 
own peculiar beauty, are suggestive of sorrow. This tendency appears 
early in The Waggoner volume and has continued, so that he has been 
called the melancholy naturalist of rurality.** 

Mr. Blunden is not merely ‘‘ a useful rustic,** a picturesque 
interpreter of the English countryside ; he is a poet with more than 
one string to his lyre. He has written a certain number of war poems; 
in fact, as he himself admits, war became part of his experience so 
early in his life as '‘to mould and colour his poetry almost throughout.*’ 
He went through all the hoi;ror8 of war, and he finds means to tell us 
how these things go with the beauty of fields and flowers and the 
singing of birds. The iron had been driven into bis soul, yet it had 
not crushed or seared him. In his condemnation of war, he is urged 
more by aesthetic considerations than on moral or ethical grounds. 
The present movement of Mr. Blunden *8 poetry is away from 
the rendering of country life and towards “the wider rendering of 
sensibilities, appreciations and the inward music of existence.’’ His 
poetry is becoming* more general and more subjective. His work has 
ever been noted for its distinct avowal of personal experience as the 
core of living poetry. As he touches the deeper veins of his experience^ 
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bis poetry develops a more musical, if a trifle vaguer tone. There is 
now and then in his verses a lack of directness and clarity. He has 
not forgotten Nature, however, and it is in companionship and in 
communion with her that he approaches nearest God. In Report on 
Experience, his experience crosses the bourne between perhaps and is* 
Experience certainly points against the goodness of God ; yes, but it is 
no matter, says the poet : 

Bay what you will, our God sees how they run. 

These disillusions are His curious proving 
That He loves humanity, and will go on loving ; 

Over there are faith, life, virtue in the sun. 

Mr Blunden has been deeply occupied with the technique of his 
verse, and his craftsmanship has a distinct quality. A leading feature 
of his style is a closeness of texture ; every line is full, and every word 
an observation : 

The sun flings off the shadows, warm light fills 
The valley and the clearings on the hills. 

Bleak crow the moorcocks on the fen’s blue plashes, 

But here I warm myself with these bright looks and flashes. 

— The March Bee. 

His lines are of a certain length, and he has a power of manipulating 
and varying the metre as the sense dictates. His rhyme schemes are as 
various as they are quaint. There is often an adroitness with which 
he applies his acutely personal phrases to disparate ends. His diction 
is mainly Teutonic, and far removed from urban infliuences. In his 
earlier pieces he often used dialect words like ‘ droutby,* ‘ delft * {The 
Veteran), * oast,’ ‘ tang,’ ‘ shaw,’ etc. But he later mitigated this 
predilection, at the same time continuing to give romance and character 
to his descriptions by an occasional localism of which we guess the 
meaning easily. 

Mr. Blunden has been a Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford, since 1931. Before that he was Professor of English 
Literature in Tokyo University. He has written sheaves of literary 
'criticism, and has made special studies of Vaughan, Clare, Keats, 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt. He continues to produce, on an average, 
one volume of verses a year. His elegy on King George V was much 
appreciated : ‘'An honest king is the noblest work of God " was an apt 
summing up of the late monarch. He has quite a reputation as a 
literary critic, and we shall certainly not be surprised to see the Oxford 
Chair of Poetry coming his way one of these days. 



THE POETRY OF WALTER DE LA MARE 

Manoj Kumar Chattopadhtaz 


** f HAVE dreamed in my life,” says Cathie in ' Wuthering Heights,' 
I “ dreams that have stayed with me ever after, and changed my 
ideas ; they have gone through and through me like wine through 
water and altered the colour of my mind.” That, surely, comments 
Mr, De la Mare “is the very voice of Emily Bronte herself.” And he 
adds, with due qualification, “this has been my experience also.” 
(‘Behold This Dreamer’: Introduction by Walter de la Mare.) No 
further comment is necessary, for his poetry itself will bear sufficient 
testimony to this. 

No modern poet, with the solitary exception of W. B. Yeats 
perhaps, has hovered so hauntingly between the worlds of dream and 
fact or tried to reconcile them (though not always successfully) so 
magically. And the regret that has so often blended with the magic 
is itself proof of the region where his imagination is most at home. 
No one, indeed, could be better qualified than he to introduce us to 
the realm of dreams and familiarize ns with its atmosphere. 

To De la Mare, as to Keats, poetry is a world of imagination, 
a sealed and sworded paradise, a realm of enchantment, where only 
those might dwell who saw visions and dreamed dreams. Disgusted 
with this strange disease .of human life, with ‘its sick hurry,’ 
‘ its divided aims,’ he wishes to retire and fashion in the chamber of 
his heart a world which is free from the monstrous inequalities 
of God’s creation. The world he creates is the very same world 
which W. B. Yeats creates in his ‘ dramatic poem ’ (in Yeats’s own 
words), ‘ The Shadowy Waters,’ through Forgael, the sailor to 
whom ‘all is mystery’ and ‘nothing plain.’ The world is the world 
of intangibility. Like his own Nod, the shepherd, his are ‘the 
quiet steps of dreamland, the waters of no more pain.” It has been 
the proud privilege of De la Mare to justify the position of a 
dreaming and an escapist mind in the modern world, whose fall 
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b6 laments in his introduction to his anthology — ‘ Behold This Dreamer * 
~and creates his poetry out of the tapestries of heaven. 

No appreciation of the poetry of De la Mare is complete if it 
loses sight of the great movement that was raging at the early period 
of his poetic career all over Europe, viz.y the Symbolist Movement. 
The Movement, be it noted in passing, was, in the words of Edmund 
Wilson {' Axel's Castle’), ‘‘an antidote to the 19th century Naturalism, 
as the earlier had been an antidote to the neo-classicism of the 17th 
and 18th centuries.” It corresponds to Romanticism and is in fact 
an outgrowth from it — a second reaction at the end of the century. 
Literature in the hands of the Symbolists rebounded again from the 
scientific classical pole to the poetic romantic one. It is rather 
Unfortunate that this movement is made synonymous with mysticism 
in literature by critics like Arthur Symons, for example. 
Symons, in his famous book ‘ Symbolist Movement in Literature,’ 
confuses symbolism with mysticism and goes to the length of calling 
a purely romantic and an escapist poet like Villiers de i’isle Adam 
a mystic. He is however nearer the truth, when he means by 
symbolist Literature a liferature in which the “visible world is no 
longer a reality and the unseen world no longer a dream.” This 
unseen world may not necessarily be a mystic world, it may be purely 
a personal world of t]H3 poet where lie may find rest and succour from 
the babel of human toil. W. B. Yeats, in his ‘Lake Isle of 
Innisfree* and ‘Land of Heart's Desire’ creates such a world. 
Villiers de I'lsle Adam has in his mind this world when he 
remarks, “As for living, our servants will do the rest .... I lived out 
of politeness.” Mallarme expresses this attitude best in his poem 
‘Sea Wind ’ (translated by Arthur Symons) : 

“ The flesh is sad, alas I and all the books are read. 

Flight, only flight I I feel the birds are wild to tread 
The floor of unknown foam .... 

I will depart. 0 steamer, swaying rope and spar 
Lift anchor for exotic lands that lie afar! '' 

“Words alone are certain good,” said Yeats in the first poem 
of his collected edition — ‘The Song of the Happy Shepherd.’ This 
is true of the poem here and this further is tru6 of every symbolist 
poem. Symbols have the power of evocation and suggestioo aud 
symbolist poetry is always suggestive. 
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Wagner's ideal tbat ‘*the most complete work of the poet should 
be that which in its final achievement, becomes perfect music" 
is thus true of every poem which De la Mare wrote in the earlier 
part of his poetic career ; and here it is obvious he fell a victim 
to the charms of the symbolists. This is more particularly true of 
some of his poems — ' The Lieeners/ ^ Nod,' ‘The Song. of Shadows,' 
‘ Arabia,* and ‘All That’s Past.’ The last, agaiu, is by far the most 
representative poem in this direction. Its melody is ever- haunting ; 

“ Very old are the woods 

And the buds that break 
Out of the brier's boughs 

When March winds wake 
So old with their beauty are 
Oh, no man knows. 

Through what wild centuries 
Boves back the rose. 

# « « ft # 

Very old are we men 

Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim garden 

By eve's nightingales." 

Every word is a jewel, scattering and recapturing sudden fire, 
every image is a symbol and the whole poem is visible music. 

Some more examples from his poems will make the dreaming 
and escapist aspect of the symbolist movement in his poetry, 
sufficiently clear. In his poem entitled ‘ Myself * in his ^ Memories 
of Childhood * he tells us that he likes to be alone forlornly and 
silently" and to " play in the evening garden myself with me," In 
bis ‘ Reverie ' he warns us n6t to disturb him in his dream and wake 
him up from his trance-like state : 

‘‘ Bring not bright candies, for his eyes 

In twilight have sweet company; 

Bring not bright candles, else they fly 
His phantoms fly 
Gazing aggrieved on thee." 

• (Poems, 1906) 

In his ‘ Sorcery * he is seen shunning the sordid realities, the 
•orrowB .ai%d affiictions of. human life, and be makes Pan 

u 
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symboL His woodman tells him to fly away from the feverish contact 
of Pan : 

** Seek not the face of Pan to see 

Flee from his clear note summoning thee 
To darkness deep and black 

He dwells in thickest shade 
Piping his notes forlorn 

Of sorrow never to be allayed 
Turn from his coverts sad 

Of twilight unto morn." 

‘ The Dark Chateau * places him with Keats. The theme, even the 
imagery, is Keatsian, closely resembling the ' Ode to the Nightingale.* 
Like Keats, he is carried on the ‘ viewless wings of Fancy' far from 
the whips and scorns of Time, to a region of dreams where — 

“In dreams a dark Chateau 

Stands ever open to me 
In far ravines dream-waters flow 
Descending silently; 

Above its peaks the eagle floats 
Lone in a sunless sky 
Mute are the golden wood-land throat 
Of the birds fleeting by." 

The dream of the dreamer, as in the case of Keats also, is soon 
shattered to pieces and he awakes at last to follow the daily routine of 
his jejune and work-a-day life ; 

“ But ever as I gaze 

From slumber soft doth come 
Some touch my stagnant sense to raise 
To its old earthly home; 

Fades then that sky serene 

And peak of ageless snow 
Fades to a paling dawn-lit green 
My dark Chateau." 

In poems like these, we catch glimpses of Poe's peculiar landscape. 
Only whereas in Poe such a background or atmosphere forms 
part of the sole world in which his lyrical genius can live or breathe 
in De la Mare it is but the expression of one mood among many. The 
#oal effect of these poems is somewhat uncanny and bizarre; they 
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are mostly dew-laden and seem to sigh like birds from an unknown 
country telling us legends in an unknown tongue. 

The imagery, the words, the phrases he chooses are quite in 
keeping with his peculiar mental climate. In this he presents a strong 
resemblance to Yeats, who, like him, is endowed with the supreme gift 
of creating an atmosphere. That the dreamy imagery eorresponds to 
his dreamy thoughts can be seen from the following sentences : 

(i) “ But even where the primrose sets 

The seal of her pale loveliness.'* 

(They told me) 

(it) ** When to green banks the glow-worms bring 
Pale lam{ s to brighten evening 
Then stirs in his thick sleep the owl 

Through the dewy air to prowl." 

(Evening) 

(Hi) ** Softly along the road c! evening 

In a twilight dim with rose 
Wrinkled with age, and drenched with dew 
Old Nod, the shepherd, goes." 

(Nod) 

(iv) " The thin moonlight with trickling ray 
Thridding the boughs of silver May 
Trembles in beauty, pale and cool, 

On folded flower, and mantled pool." 

(The Tired Cupid) 

There is a distinctive pictorial quality In his poetry which should 
engage our serious attention. His power of description is unique 
and he has the wonderful kndck of evoking pictures coupled with the 
rare power of making the sound echo the sense. 

(i) " The sky was like a waterdrop 

In shadow of a thorn 
Clear, tranquil, beautiful. 

Forlorn ; 

Lightning along its margin ran; 

A rumour of the sea 
Bose in profundity and sank 
Into infinity." 


(Bemembrance) 
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jThe weirdness of evening is described with magic incantation in the 
following words : 

Now all IB still ; the fieldman is 

Lapped deep in slumbering silentness; 

' Not a leaf stirs, but clouds on high 

Pass in dim flocks across the sky 
Puffed by a breeze too lighfc to move 
Aught but these wakeful sleep above." 

(Evening) 

Prof. Ealeigh, while lecturing at Princeton University asserted 
that ** real high poetry cannot be made out of dreams.** The learned 
Professor misjudged the true nature of dream-poetry, the poetic 
output of De la Mare will give the lie to his theory. The true poetry 
of dream, we are assured by R. L. Megroz, does not lack discipline 
either of technique or of spirit. Further, imaginative escape from 
the limitations of actual life is the prime motive of all the creative 
achievements of mankind and not a sort of paltry cowardice. Those 
who fit perfectly into the world as it is and never experience the 
loneliness of longing for an exciled beauty, are not the most courage- 
ous and intelligent but those who have sold their spiritual birthright 
for a ' mess of pottage*.'* 

Another quality that gives its distinguishing mark and runs 
like a thread of gold throughout his poetry is his mysticism. It is 
the desire, generally speaking, to be literally at one with the highest 
reality of which the soul is aware. In its highest consummation it is 
the supreme adventure of the soul, or as Plotinus puts it, it is the flight 
of the Alone to the Alone. The presence of religious elements alone 
in the writng of a poet or an author does not make him a mystic. 
Hence, in this sense Donne, Herbert, Hooker, Tennyson, Rosseti 
are not mystics, but Crashaw, Vaughan, Blake, Wordsworth, Emily 
Bronte, George Russell, W. B. Yeats are better entitled to that noble 
appellation. The nof of vision, ecstasy, rapture and yearning must be 
present in order that a poet or an author may be called a mystic. 

Mystic poetry is therefore a special kind of poetry. It is religious 
poetry no doubt, but it is the expression of a special religious 
experience, or, to be more precise, it is the expression of a special 
spiritual awareness. This awareness cannot be reached by scientific 
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coDSciousnesfi, because the mystic realities are far more aubtie tbto 
the subtlest object that science can contemplate. 

Tn this note of ecstasy and vision are soaked and saturated the 
writings of De la Mare. Standing on earth he can obtain a glimpse 
of the oversoul and be engaged in deep meditation : 

“ Yet through this vapid surface, l 
Seem to see old-time deeps : I see 
Past the dark paintiog of the hour 
Life's ecstasy. 

Pale, changeless, everlasting Diar 

Gleams on the prone Endymion 

Troubles the dullness of his dreams 

And then is gone." (The Glimpse) 

Hit desires are never whetted ; appetite never satisfied ; like fire fed 
by sacrificial offerings, it goes on unchecked, he tries once more in 
his eager yearning to have the invisible being in his complete control : 

" Wilt thou never come again 
Beauteous one ? 

# « « # 

Only thou immortally hauntest on 
This poor earth in time's fiux caught 
Hauntest on, pursued, and unwon 
Phantom child of memory 

Beauteous one ? " (The Phahtom) 

Sometimes even be is a guest, an aimless traveller knocking upon 
the door of his beloved at the break of day, but finding no response 
of hospitality from his host 

" The frail convolvulus had wreathed 
Its cup, but the faint fiush of eve 
Lingered upon thy western wall ; 

Thou hadst no word to give 
Once yet I came; the winter stars 
Above thy house wheeled wildly bright; 

FoCt sore, I stood before thy door 
Wide open into night." 
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By the darkened river where the moss lies smooth and deep and 
the dark trees lean unmoving arms “ silent and vague in sleep/’ and 
the bright-heeled constellation pass in splendour through the 
gloom » he hears the call of some one he fails to understand : 

“ Who is it calling o'er the darkened river 
In music, ‘Come’?" 

Sometimes indeed this mood of uncertainty and indefiniteness is over, 
and he attains the mood of serene peace and calm tranquillity. He 
then feels that some one is by his side, checking and guiding him 
throughout his life : 

•' He touches me 
Says quietly, 

Stir not, nor whisper, 

I am nigh ; 

Walk noiselessly on, 

I am by.” 

(Fear) 

In his reverie and mood of exaltation, be can bear eternal music wafted 
on the breeze from a nameless shore. He tries to feel it, gropes for 
it, but fails to give this airy nothing a local habitation and a name. 
The earth only seems to recede farther and farther into the background 
till it melts into thin chilly air and he plunges in the deep abyss : 

“ When music sounds, gone is the earth I know 
And all her lovely things, even lovelier grow, 

Her flowers in visions flame, her forest trees 
Lift burdened branches still with ecstasies. 

When music sounds, all that I was I am 
Ere to this haunt of brooding dust I came 
While from Times woods break into distant song 
The Bwift-winged hours, as I hasten along.” 

Intense, then, becomes his agony ; the check that he has to exercise 
proves dreadful ; the pulse begins to throb ; the brain begins to think ; 
the soul feels itself tied down, like bird in a cage, to the laws of the 
flesh pulling him in a different direction and no escape is visible 
through the fetters. This attitude which is very much characteristic 
of Emily BrontS in her ‘ Prisoner * becomes manifest in bis poem 


TrS 
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‘The Cage/ The bird in the cage symbolizes the poet’s soul 0nmeshe^ 
in the body : says be. 

Why did you flutter in rain, poor bird, 

Hard pressed in your small cage of clay ? 

'Twas but a sweet false echo that you heard 
Caught only a feint of day, 

Fret now no more, be still, those steadfast eyes, 

Those folded hands, they cannot set you free ; 

Only with beauty wake wild memories, 

Borrow for where you are, for where you would be/^ 

Allied to this mysticism of De la Mare k his poetry of chidhood. 
Vaughan and Trahearne in the 17 th century tried their utmost and be- 
came successful to reach the heaven of childhood — the land of perpetual 
bliss and felicity. Vaughan regrets in his * Retreat’ his “happy early 
days ” when he shined in his “angel infancy and is mortified to find 
the “ white celestial thought of childhood ” passing away. Words- 
worth in his mature years feels very keenly the absence of that dream- 
like splendour which he found investing the world in his childhood, 
prior to its coming to the world, he is of opinion with Plato that the 
soul enjoyed a glorious career in heaven in the hallowed presence of 
God and was bathed in celestial glory and splendour : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 

The soul that rises with us our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its sitting 
And cometh from afar " 

Like Wordsworth and Vaughan, De la Mare also found an access into 
that paradise of constant joy. Children, he thinks, are informed with 
the breath of Divinity and nothing on earth is powerful enough to 
damp their spontaneous joy and vigour : 

“ Thick mystery, wild peril 
Law like an iron rod 
Yet sport they on in spring’s attire 
Each with his tiny fire 
Blown to a core of ardour 

By the awful breath of God.** 

- (The Children of Stare) 
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be^ lio terror for Bimple and innocent children, and life is a 
mockery if death have the least power men say it hath ’’ : 

** Innocent children out of naught 
Build up a universe of thought 
And out of silence fashion Heaven/' 

(Where is thy Victory? ) 

Like Wordsworth also he admits the continuity of the human soul, and 
like Wordsworth also regrets for the oblivion that seizes him in his 
mature years : 

** Very old are we men 

Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 

By Eve's nightingale. 

We wake and whisper awhile 
But the day gone by 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie." 

(All That's Past) 

In his later poems, ‘ The Motley ' and ‘ The Veil,* the creative spirit 
is working in a wholly different way and on a wholly different material, 
contemplation and interpretation having largely taken the place of 
picture and story. But the rhythmic creation of beauty becomes even 
more marvellous, the fusion of form and substance complete, and the 
poet, working in an altered mood and to a different end, is still the poet 
of dream and vision, of secret glades and beloved ghosts. But the 
predominant mood here is the mood of disillusion, frustration and fare- 
well and not the robust optimistic mood of Browning’s " God's in the 
Heaven,— 'Airs right with the world." Veil has been completely 
withdrawn— all is uncertainty. Everywhere from the hills and the 
streams and the woods voices call, but they are the mocking voices and 
never the clear, assuring voices Wordsworth beard in Nature in soli- 
tude. So it might have been with some unrecorded child of Adam 
wandering near the impenetrable hedges of Eden alone, hoping always 
to find an entrance to that place where once he was happy, but from 
which— he knows not why — he is now banished. 

The mood that now seizes him is characteristic also of the moods 
ot his other contemporary poets— T. 8. Eliot, A. E. Housman, Stephen 
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Spender and C. Day Lewis. To these poets life has lost all its 
romantic glory and splendour and is nothiog but a twice-told tale — a 
long headache in a wearisome journey. T. S. Eliot can write that we 
are the hollow men, we are the stuffed men, headpiece filled with straw ** 
and that this world of ours is nothing but the “ dead land, the cactus 
bind " where we go round the prickly pear 

“ Prickly pear, prickly peur, 

At five o'clock in the morning." 

A. E. Housman is out in the battlefield unlike Hardy and thinks that 
‘‘ dust is only the wages of the sons of sorrow and men may come to 
worse than dust." Cecil Day Lewis is conscious too of the huge 
barren waste before him : 

“ For where we used to love and build 
Is no man's land." 

Even sucli a romantic poet as Yeats experienced disillusion and wished 
that he " may wither into the truths." The progress of his poetiy is 
from escapism and mysticism to stern realism. Yeats had at last to 
snatch hi nself from the dream-world of his own making and had to 
come to the brass tacks to take an active part in the current affairs of 
his country. In one of his later fragments be says that he is “ worn out 
with dreams" and this, I think, sums up the characteristic tendency of 
Yeats's later verse. He is here seen bidding farwell to the heart that 
lives “ housed in dream at a distance from the kind," for such heart, he 
felt with Wordsworth, is sure to be pitied for it is surely blind. Hence- 
forth he repressed all his tendency to create a fairy world as "perfect 
and useless and beautiful as a soap bubble, a world in which defiance is 
bidden to all the Zoologists and Geographers, and became a devoted 
follower of Crabbe whose motto was to "paint as Truth will paint 
and Bards will not." No longer was he an Arthur O’Shaugbnessy' 
" wandering by lone sea-breakers and sitting by desolate streams." . 

So De la Mare, like Yeats, is no longer a dreamer of dreamsv 
No longer is he now the victim of optimistic delusions. He has now 
come to approach life from its proper perspective. Human life,' in" 
all its hideousness and nakedness, stands before him. The eternal 
note of sadness which Sophocles long ago had heard on tb^ . 

12 
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and wbicb brought to his miud the tarbid ebb and flow of humM 
mifi^y now reaches his ears and makes him say in ' The Riddlers’— 

•• Nay, some are happy whose delight 
Is hid even from themselves from sight 
And some win peace who spend 
The skill of words to sweeten despair 
Of finding consolation where 
Life has but one dark end/' 

Several vain and obstinate questionings then trouble his heart ; some 
* truths that wake to perish never * then dawn upon his self and he 
gives vent to his feelings about human life in the following paragraph ; 

What needest thou ? — a few brief hours of rest 
Wherein to seek thyself in thine own breast ; 

A transient silence wherein truth could say 
Such was thy constant hope and this thy way? 

0 burden of life that is 
A livelong tangle of perplexities." 

He makes several frantic and desperate attempts to solve the 
knotty problems of the drama of human existence, Ixit he confesses 

bis failure : 

Hours, days, years 

Into grey ashes go; 

I strive to read 

But sombre is the glow. 

O ghost, draw nearer ; 

Let thy shadowy hair 
Blot out the pages 

That we cannot share." 

(Vigil) 

He perceives now, with Maurice Maeterlinck, that "there is 
E tragic element in the life of every day that is far more real, far more 
penetrating, far more akin to the true self that is in us than the tragedy 
which lies in great adventure/’ Henceforth, all illusions gone, he 
turns to be an out and out epicurean like Omar, who, failing to 
establish the real relation between the Potter and the Pot and to 
ctocel half a line of what is writ by the moving fingers of Destiny, 
sel about making the best use of bis present time under some secluded 
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trees with a flask of wine and a book of verse.*' De la Mare now 
can write — 

** Leave this vain questioning. Is not sweet the rose^ 

Sings not the wild bird ere to nest he goes? 

Hath not in miracle brave June returned? 

Burns not her beauty as of old it burned? 

0 foolish one to roam 

So far in thine own mind away from home I " 

Sense of havoc created by time and space, the two circles wherein 
we are circumscribed, becomes now his recurring theme. The passing 
away of Beauty stirs him to his depths. The loveliest thing earth 
hath, a shadow hath a dark and livelong hint of death *' — he wrote 
in ‘ Shadow.’ In * Alone * he can write — 

“But age apace 

Comes at last to all ; 

And a lone house filled 

With the cricket's call, 

And the scampering mouse, 

In the hollow wall,” 

In * An Epitaph ’ he mourns the death of a most beautiful lady 
and this finally takes tbe form of a bomily on the passing of Ideal 
Beauty : 

” But beauty vanishes; beauty passes 
However rare — rare it be.” 

But the climax reaches in ‘ Foreboding ’ : 

Thou canst not see him standing by 
Time — with a poppied hand 
Stealing thy youth's simplicity, 

Even as falls unceasingly 
His waning sand. 

He will pluck thy childish roses as 

Summer from her bush 

Strips all the loveliness that was* 

Even to the silence evening has 
Thy laughter hush, 

Thou canst not see; 1 see dearest 
0, then, yet patient be.** 
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Da la Mara can, of course, claim no novelty and originality because 
he has seen this Ideal Beauty pas. The theme is as old as Omar 
who, in bis ^Rubaiyat,’ lamented the vanishing of the spring with the 
rose and made desperate attempts to grasp the sorry scheme of things 
entire ” even by entering, if need be, into a pact with Destiny. Much 
of the melancholia of Shelley and Keats springs also from the same 
fact. W. B. Yeats too, like all other votaries of beauty, had to face 
the unpleasant fact that all that is beautiful drifts away like waters.** 
“The innocent and the beautiful he is pained to admit, “ have no 
“enemy but Time.” 

Keats, in his ‘ Hyperion,’ had the boldness to declare before the 
world the immortality of Beauty over Death and Time — a theme 
repeated also in his famous ‘ Ode to ihe Nightingale ’ : 

“ Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 

No hungry generation trod thee down.” 

Form may die, but the spirit is unchangeable and unassailable. 
So, lei us brush aside everything that has been said about De la Mare 
just above and remember that the final message of the poet is tl)e 
message of triumph and exaltation rather than of depression and 
defeat. His message, if there is any, rings clear in the following 
words : 

” Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing ; 

Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days.” (Farewell) 

The appeal of Beauty, in other words, is the appeal of eternity. 
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JN a previous article we have considered veracity or truthfulness as s 
A moral duty from the commonsense standpoint. In the present 
paper we shall discuss the views of some ivell-known phil'^sophers 
regarding veracity or truth in its moral aspect. 

The appreciation of veracity has varied much in ancient and 
modern ethics. We do not find the rigorism of the modern moralist 
among the Greek moral philosophers. Intentional deception is not 
only permitted by them under certain circumstances, but even 
demanded. The authorities of the state must employ deception as a 
means to the welfare of the governed. With regard to this Socrates, 
Plato and the Stoics are all of the same opinion. Thus the Greeks 
do not regard veracity as absolutely and invariably obligatory. Plato 
gives expression to his estimate of it in the Republic, where he distin- 
guishes between the ' true lie ’ or the " lie in the soul,’ which is hated 
by both gods and men, and the ‘ he in words,’ which is, in certain 
cases, useful and not hurtful, as in dealing with enemies or with 
friends in a fit of madness or illusion, and in mythology, where we 
do not know the truth. He also justifies the ‘ noble’ cr ‘ royal lie ’ ; 
the rulers are privileged to lie for the public good. Now, against 
Plato’s theory of royal lie ” we must say that it is marred by an 
undue bias towards the rulers which no impartial theory of morality 

can justify. If an occasional lie can be justified in a ruler on grounds 

of public or general well-being, we do not see why an occasional lie 
in a private individual should not be similarly justified, especially 
when it is necessary for the defence of legitimate private interests or 
rights. 

Kant maintains the absolute obligatoriness of veracity. ‘'To be 
truthful in all declarations is a sacred unconditional command of 

reason, and not to be limited by any expediency.” A single excep- 

tion would destroy that universality which is essential to a moral 
principle. Indeed, according to Kant, ‘‘a lie is an abandonment or| 
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as it were, annihilation of the dignity of man/’ He reckons veracity 
among the duties to self. He regards falsehood (under all circums- 
tances) as a crime of man against his own person, and places it {false- 
hood) on a level with suicide ; as the latter destroys the physical life, 
so the former destroys moral life by undoing man’s dignity. Thus 
when a man misdirects a murderer in search of his victim, and dexte- 
rously turns him into the bands of the police, we cannot excuse him ; 
he has told a lie, and has therefore forfeited his dignity as a man^ 
Hence truth should always be spoken without regard to consequences, 
since the dignity of man is impaired by any lying. Now, it may be 
remarked that the Kantian doctrine appears to be very rigorous, as it 
permits of no exceptions to the principle of veracity. According to it 
one should always speak truth whatever may happen — “even if the 
world be destroyed.” But the moral sense of mankind seems to 
justify falsehood under certain circumstances when lying is the only 
means of defending our own legitimate rights and the rights of others 
in respect of life and property. Suppose that a physician, in order 
to keep up courage and hope in his patient, gives a deceptive answer 
to a question of his patient who is dangerously ill, and thus tells a lie, 
would we say that the physician forfeits his dignity as a man in this 
way ? 

J. S. Mill holds that the maxim of veracity, though sacred, 
admits of possible exceptions. Thus, according to him, we are 
justified in speaking falsehood to assassins and robbers when our true 
assertions aid them in pursuing criminal ends. Hence there seem to 
be circumstances under which lying is justified, while truth-speaking 
going against the welfare of society appears to be morally wrong. 
Indeed, a( cording to Mill, the principle of veracity has a utilitarian 
basis, since it is explicable only as means to social happiness, and its 
possible exceptions can be justified only by reference to the social 
welfare. 

We have seen that Mill justifies falsehood by consideration of 
expediency, ie., by weighing the social gain of any particular falsehood 
against the disadvantage or loss arising from speaking the truth. 
Thus in some exceptional cases unveracity is justified, since it 
promotes a greater amount of general happiness. Hence the viola- 
tion of the maxim of veracity is based on utilitarian grounds. 
But it is doubtful whether utility, broadly interpreted, supports 
unveracity in any case. If utility be taken as the test, we cannot 
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be sore that the irajuriouB efiFect of falsehood does rot outweigh 
its possible good result. Even a single act of unveracity in a 
special case is likely to produce a general disposition to mendacity 
and so end in a balance of evil over good on the whole. Further, 
the adoption of un veracity in a special case will set a bad exam- 
ple, which is likely to be imitated by ordinary men in whose 
hands it may lead to very bad results in so far as they are likely to 
speak falsehood not only in special circumstances but even under 
circumstances where there is no suflScient justification for falsehood. 
Thus unveracity in a special case will ultimately disturb social peace 
and happiness, though it may appear to promote social interest for 
the time being. Hence in the long run utility derived from unveracity 
will be smaller than that derived from veracity. Sidgwick admits the 
force of this contention when he says the utilitarian may doubt 
whether the violation of the maxim of veracity is not likely to do more 
harm than good to the society in which he is actually living.*' 

Leslie Stephen holds that on certain occasions our duty lies in 
speaking falsehood instead of truth. He explains the exceptions to 
the rule of truth-speaking thus. According to him in respect of vera- 
city there are two rules, external and internal. The rule, * Lie not,’ 
is the external rule, and corresponds approximately to the internal 
rule, ^ Be trustworthy.’ The external rule requires that we should 
speak the truth, while the internal rule demands that we should try 
to be deserving of the confidence of others. Tn some exceptional 
cases, however, the two rules may diverge, and in such cases it is the 
internal rule which is morally approved. Thus siipjx)se a man has ihe 
confidence that I shall defend his life and honour. Now, if a robber 
seeks from me information about him and I give the true information, 
the robber will be able to do him injury. So bis coufidence will be 
violated if I speak the truth. Hence in this case I am justified in 
violating the external rule by telling a lie in order to justify his con- 
fidence in me, thereby observing the internal rule. It may be pointed 
out, however, that this explanation of Stephen seems to be inadequate 
for two reasons. (1) In the above case though I observe the internal 
law, t.e., stick to the rule of trustworthiness, I do so with qualification. 
For the deceived robber also trusts my veracity. Hence his confidence 
that I shall speak the truth will be violated though the confidence of 
the innocent man that I shall defend his life and honour will remain 
unshaken. (2) Stephen’s theory justifies falsehood in defending only 
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" the rights of others but not our own, since a falsehood in self-defence 
obviously cannot be justified as an application of the internal law 
* Be trustworthy/ But if we are sometimes justified to tell a lie 
in order to defend the rights of others, it is paradoxical to say that we 
are not so justified to defend our own. 

Martineau holds that reverence for morality justifies iin veracity 
in some exceptional cases. According to him veracity or truth- 
speaking rests on reverence for the moral order of the universe. Hence 
we are justified in speaking falsehood to those who, by making a wrong 
use of a true information, will try to introduce confusion into the 
moral common wealth. Thus take the case of assassins, robbers, 
enemies and mad men. In most cases they seek access to the truth 
in order to make a wrong use of it. The more we give them true 
information, the more disorder they introduce into the moral common- 
wealth. Hence in order that we may not be disloyal to the moral 
order of the universe, we should conceal true facts from them or even 
speak falsehood to them, if necessary. Indeed, such men want true 
information, not for the welfare of the society but only for the over- 
throw of the moral order of the society they belong to. Their aim 
is not to serve society, but only themselves at the expense of the 
so uety in which they live. Thougfi in society, thr-y are thus not of 
society. They may therefore be discounted as members of the society. 
Thus such men, by reason of their moral transgression, are properly 
outside the moral common-wealth, and therefore forfeit the moral 
right to know the truth. Hence reverence for the moral order of the 
world justifies falsehood in such cases. Now, with due respect to 
Martineau we may say that his argument rests on the assumption 
that an individual, who violates the moral law, should not be regarded 
as a member of the moral common-wealth ; and hence its privileges 
cannot be extended to him. Thus, a man who wants to make a 
wrong use of a true informaion cannot claim it on moral grounds. 
But it may be said that if an individual be excluded from the moral 
common-wealth on the ground of some moral transgresuon, then very 
few men will ultimately he left to constitute it ; and, indeed, there 
will be no moral common- wealth of human beings at all, since no man 
is completely perfect or altogether free from moral transgression of 
some kind or other. 

It is really very difficult to ascertain the precise view of Sidgwick 
on the rightness of unveracity in special circumstances. He at first 
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examines the method of exhibiting a priori the absolute du^y of truth. 
It is generally said that if it were once generally understood that lies 
were justifiable under certain circumstances, it would immediately 
become quite useless to tell the lies, because no one world believe 
them. Hence the general allowance of unvoracity would be suicidal, as 
no none would believe the falsehood. Sidgwick, however, points oil. 
that this argument, though forcible, is not decisive ; for there may 
be cases where the agent is sincerely convinced that unveracity 
practised by him will not be universally adopted, c.g*, when a man 
tells a lie in order to save the life of his bitterest enemy It is not 
likely that such a falsehood should be immitated by others, for people 
are hardly expected to speak falsehood to save the lives of their 
bitterest enemies. Thus Sidg\/ick shows that the absolute duty of 
truth cannot be established in the a priori way. % 

Sidgwick also examines Common Sense Intiiitionism according 
to which the principle of veracity is binding absolutely or uncondb 
tionally, so that truth 'should always be spoken without reference to 
consequences. Sidgwick points out that common sense does not really 
regard the maxim of veracity as absolute, since it praises the maxim 
in 80 far as it promotes individual or general welfare. Thus it really 
explains the maxim only as means to utility or happiness, though 
the agent is not always conscious of this end, and hence common sense 
morality is regarded by Sidgwick as unconsciously utilitarian. Sidg- 
wick further shows that though common sense holds that the maxim 
of veracity should be unconditionally followed always under all cir- 
cumstances, yet in some cases it seems to justify falsehood to crimi- 
nals, invalids, etc., (as already indicated in connection with the 
common sense theory) ; and falsehood in such cases can be justified 
only by reference to expediency or utility (as already illustrated in 
connection with Mill’s theory). We should however remember that 
although Sidgwick thus points out the utilitarian reason by conscious 
or unconscious reference to which common sense justfies falsehood in 
some exceptional cases, it will be wrong to suppose that Sidgwick 
himself justifies unveracity in such cases by reference to utility. He 
rather questions the legitimacy of unveracity from the standpoint of 
utilitarianism aud remarks that in no exceptional cases utilitarianism 
can pronounce quite decidedly in favour of unveracity, “as the utility 
of maintaining a general habit of truth-speaking is so great, that it 
is not easy to prove it to be clearly outweighed by even strong special 
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*r 6 aB 0 DB for violating the rule.** Thus he doubts whether even from 
the standpoint of utilitarianism exceptions should be permitted to 
the maxim of veracity, but does not say anything definitely on the 
subject. He simply points out that if in some exceptional cases men 
speak falsehood, they do so simply on utilitarian grounds. But he 
does not give any decided opinion on the rightness of unveracity in 
any case. He, however, seems to be more inclined to the view that 
falsehood cannot be justified even in special circumstances, since in 
commenting on the right of concealing truth in matters of religion 
(vide the International Journal of Ethics, January 1897) he condemns 
it as immoral and unjustifiable even from the utilitarian standpoint. 

Paulsen holds that the maxim ' Speak the Truth* does not hold 
unconditionally. We follow the maxim of veracity because on it 
depends the social life which is .the foundation of human existence. 
Falsehood, says Paulsen, is reprehensible because it destroys faith and 
confidence among men, and consequently undermines human social 
life and so attacks the very fibres of human existence. Though false- 
hood is thus reprehensible, it is not morally wrong under all circums- 
tances. Conditions may arise under which a lie is permissible or even 
morally necessary ; such a lie is called the necessary lie ” or the 
'‘lie of necessity,** Thus a soldier is justified in telling a lie in order 
to deceive his enemy as to his plans, tactics, or numbers ; again, we 
do not blame but praise a physician who tells a lie in order to keep up 
courage and hope in his patient. Thus lies of necessity or necessary 
lies are possible. Indeed, says Paulsen, the violation of a moral 
principle is under all circumstances an evil, but it may become permis- 
sible or necessary in order to ward off a greater evil from oneself or 
others. The same is true here. The lie of necessity, like the law 
of necessity, may become a moral duty, a duty which even the moat 
truthful man cannot always evade, however, willing he may be to 
forego his right to deceive. 

Now, with regard to the lie of necessity which is advocated by 
Paulsen we may first point out that this doctrine is not without its 
danger. For a person who is influenced by it may contract a habit 
of lying and may always find an excuse for not speaking the truth, 
and thus it may ultimately lead to self-sophistication. Moreover, it 
may be asked, if the ‘ lie of necessity * be allowed, which form of lie 
is to be condemned ? Further, where is the boundary between ‘ neces- 
sary lies * and other forms of lies? Where may one begin to deceive ? 
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And where mupt one stop at last ? And how to classify individuals in 
relation to whom deception is permissible or necessary ? Paulsen 
himself is conscious of these difficulties and says that no system of 
morals can solve them, as morality cannot draw such fixed boundaries 
or hard and fast lines. The particular cases, says he, musi; necessarily 
be decided by an individuaPs own insight and conscience, and with 
a view io the concrete conditions. No moral theory can give him a 
cut-and-dried scheme which shall enable him to settle the matter with 
mechanical certainty It can merely indicate the general points of 
view by reference to which any decision is to be made. 

Green holds that it is not possible to decide theoretically whether 
falsehood is justified when veracity conflicts with another noble duty. 
Is a man justified in speaking falsehood to save the life of an innocent 
person ? This question, says Green, does not admit of being answered 
with a simple * Yes * or ‘ No.* In this case there are two noble desires 
conflicting with each other ; on the one hand, there is the desire to 
adhere to the rule of veracity ; on the other, there is the desire to save 
the innocent person from a punishment which is known to be un- 
deserved. But it is not possible for the moral philosopher to ascertain 
by mere speculation which of the two desires is the better, because he 
cannot know in regard to either that spiritual history upon which its 
moral value depends : and hence he cannot give any direction to the 
perplexed person. The moral philosopher can give help in such a 
case, if the case is stated not in the abstract, but with all its concrete 
details. Green illustrates his point by reference to the case of Jeannie 
Deans who has the temptation to give false evidence on a single point 
for the sake of saving her sister, of whose substantial innocence she 
is assured. 

Bradley, like Green, holds that it is not possible to determine 
tlieoretically whether it is right to speak falsely with intent to deceive 
a man under certain circumstances. When veracity conflicts with 
nnother duty in a particular case, what should be done by the per- 
plexed man? According to Bradley it is impossible for mere theory to 
offer a solution here, for which of the two conflicting duties is superior 
in a particular case can be determined only by reference to the concrete 
circumstances under which the individual is placed in the station of 
his life. The difficulties of collisions of duties arise from the com- 
plexity of particular cases, and they can be solved solely by pt*actioal 
insight, not by reasoning. Thus, according to Bradely, it is 
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perception of actual circumstances, and not the abstract reasoning, 
that alone can determine whether falsehood is justified in any case. 
At the same time, however, he holds that the violation of the rule of 
veracity is justified in the abstract. For, the duty, which conflicts 
with veracity, may be in the abstract higher than veracity, so that 
verocity may be violated in the name of the higher duty. Hence, 
says Bradely, when Kant maintains that it must always be wrong to 
lie, he forgets that there may be (in the abstract) duties above truth - 
speaking. Indeed, since the lower duty has to give way to the higher, 
neglect and positive breaches of ordinary moral laws in the name of 
higher morality are justifiable in the abstract. Thus, argues Bradley, 
there are few laws a breach of which (in obedience to a higher law) 
morality does not allow, and I believe there are none which are not 
to be broken in conceivable (imaginable) circumstances, though the 
necessity of deciding the question does not practically occur.'’ At the 
same time, however, we must never break a law of duty to please 
ourselves, but only for the sake of a superior and overruling duty. 
Any breach of duty, as duty, and not as lower duty, is always and 
absolutely wrong ; but it would be rash to say that any one act must 
be in all cases absolutely and uncondionally wrong. Circumstances, 
however, can decide which of the two duties is higher or lower in a 
particular case. 

Hartmann holds a theory which does not appear to be quite 
consistent^ According to him truthfulness admits of no exceptions 
at all ; and no end can justify deliberate deception as a means. 
At the same time, however, he agrees with Green and Bradley jn 
holding that it is not possible to decide theoretically whether a man 
is not justified in speaking falsehood when truthfulness conflicts with 
other moral duties. Thus take the case of a physician. He violates 
his professional duty, if he tells a patient, who is dangerously ill, the 
critical state of his health. In this case silence is not adequate, since 
mere silence may be extremely eloquent, where suspicions are aroused. 
If the physician will do his duty of warding off a calamity that 
threatens his patients, he must resort to a lie. But if he does so, he 
makes himself guilty on the side of truthfulness. What, then, 
should he do in such a case? Hartmann holds that such questions, 
relating to conflicts between truthfulness and other moral duties, can- 
not be solved theoretically. It is the morally mature and seriously 
piinded person whq is inclined to decide in favour of the duty which 
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conflicts with trathfulneBs, and to take upon himself the responsibi- 
lity for the lie. But this solution does not permit of being universa- 
lized. What a man ought to do, when he is confronted with a conflict, 
is this ; he should decide according to bis best conscience, and take 
upon himself the guilt involved in the violation of one duly. This 
guilt is unavoidable in real life ; it necessarily arises when each p '?r6on 
has to solve conflicts which are theoretically insoluble ; it preserves a 
man from moral de(*ay and makes him stronger, so that he can carry 
it with pride. 

We may note here in passing that Hindu speculation is marked 
by a profound love of truth — veracity being for the Aryan the corner- 
stone and the very foundation of the moral life. Thus, according to 
the Aryan, truth is reality and reality is truth. “Truth,” says 
Bhisma, “is the Eternal Brahman and everything rests on truth.** 
As a matter of fact, the Lord Himself (Isvara) is the incarnation of 
truth so that the laws of nature are nothing but expressions of truth. 
Hence every truth uttered is an expression of the desire for the one 
common unitive life of the Self or Reality whence everything proceeds, 
while every untruth uttered is deviation therefrom and arises from 
the desire for a separate, exclusive life. 

Again, according to the Aryan, truth is the dominant and essential 
constituent of all virtues, and not a separate virtue to be taken by 
itself. In fact, all virtues are forms of truth, as all vices are forms 
of untruth. Bhisma describes the virtues as follows : “Truthfulness, 
equability, self-control, absence of self-display, forgiveness, modesty, 
endurance, absence of envy, charity, noble well-wishing towards 
others, self-possession, compassion, and harmlessness — surely these are 
the thirteen forms of truth.” 

Hence, says the Hindu moralist, truth is the only sure foundation 
for the building up of character. No character can be virtuous 
which has not truth for its basis, and no character can be base when 
truth is preserved unsullied. Indeed, truth is the root of all true 
manliness, the crown of the virtuous, the glory of the hero, the preser- 
ver of the family and the state. Falsehood degrades and pollutes the 
character, poisons the springs of virtue, undermines alike the home 
and the nation. 

Truthfulness is considered by the Aryan to be inseparable from 
the heroic character. Thus Srikrisna revives the dead, child of 
^bbimftDyu by virtvie of the fact that he has never uttered an untruth, 
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even in play. Sri Eama goes into exile for fourteen years in order 
that his father's promise may remain unbroken. Yudhisthira refuses 
to struggle for hie kingdom before due time, because he has promised 
to remain in exile. Thus truthfulness is the leading trait of Hindu 
character. 

It is to be noted here that though so much importance is generally 
given to veracity by the Hindu ethical writers, yet some of them re- 
cognise that there are special circumstances where falsehood is pre- 
ferable to truth for the good of mankind ; indeed, in such circumstanc a 
truth is falsehood and falsehood is truth Thus in the Mahabharata 
(vide Kama Parva, Chapter 69, slokas 3‘2-B4) as well as in the Manu- 
samhita (vide Chapter 8, slokas 104-112) falsehood is not condemned 
when spoken 

1. in harmless jest ; 

2. to save the life of a man (not guilty of any heinous crime). 

8. for the welfare of cows and true Brahmanas ; 

4. to procure sacred fuel (for the performance of a homa) ; 

6. to improve sexual relationship (in lawful cases) ; 

6. to secure a lawful marriage ; 

7. to save one's property when one's all is going to be lost. 

Having thus considered the views of diflerent moralists on the 
rightness or otherwise of unveracity in special circumstances, we may 
now state our own position. To solve the difficulties in connection 
with the problem of veracity or tiuth in its moral aspect, it is, how- 
ever, necessary to remember the nature of man as a moral being 
Human beings do not live in the sky, nor do they drop from the 
clouds. They are born with particular aptitudes and in a particular 
environment — physical and social. Thus they find themselves fixfd 
in a particular station Now, in order that in this station a man 
may attain bis highest moral end, which may be called self-perfection 
or self-realisation, he should be allowed certain moral rights the most 
important of which are the rights of life, of freedom, of propeity, 
and the right to education and knowledge of truth. But if a man 
has these rights, he is also under an obligation to have respect for 
those rights in others and to exercise his own rights in such a way 
as to promote the general good. And he, who violates this obligation, 
forfeits these rights and should rightly be deprived of them. Hence 
we may lay down the general principle that a man has a right to 
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those tbinge which are neceB^ary for his own realisation or perfection 
as well as the perfection of others, and he is bound to use them for 
the sake of that end. Applying this principle to the maxim of truth, 
,we find that this maxim is not absolute or unconditional ; on the 
contrary, it has relevance only as means to an end, the general 
good. Hence when in a particular case we are honestiy convinced 
that truth-speaking is detrimental to the general good, falsehood 
seems to be justified. This may be illustrated by reference to the 
following example. Suppose a robber seeks information from me 
about an innocent rich man who, being pursued by him, stealthily 
takes shelter in my house. Now, the robber has no doubt the general 
right to have truth spoken to him by me. But he is also under an 
obligation to use the true information in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with the legitimate rights of others. I am, however, sincerely 
convinced that if I give him the true information, he will wrongly 
injure the innocent man as well as myself in respect of life and pro- 
perty, and thereby he will also morally injure himself. Hence m ibis 
particular case he forfeits his right to know the truth from me, and 
I am, therefore, justified in speaking falsehood to him, although 
generally it is my duty not to tell a lie. Indeed, we seem to be 
justified even in killing a man in defence of our legitimate rights. 
Now, if we are so justified in killing a man, it seems strange that 
we are not justified in telling a lie, if lying will defend us better against 
wrong invasion of our legitimate rights. Thus we are justified in 
speaking falsehood to a man only in special cases under special cir- 
cumstancoB, e.g., only when we are honestly couvinced that our truth- 
speaking will enable him to wrongly injure himself as well as others 
in respect of legitimate rights. In this connection two things should 
be borne in mind. First, lying is permissible only in exceptional 
cases. As a rule, the law of veracity should be observed as a neces- 
sary condition of self-realisation. Hence it is important that the 
sacredness of veracity should be recognised. Secondly, in special 
cases where lying appears justifiable we must be honest to ourselves 
and should see that by the lie that may be spoken as a necessary duty 
we really intend to promote only the general^ good and not our 
own exclusive private interest. A person who forgets these two things 
is likely to contract a habit of lying, and may always find an excuse 
for not speaking the truth. 
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[A inouthiy record of News and Views relating to Coltural and Academic lostitations, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.] 

l&dian Painting! 

Aa exhibition of Indian and Ceylonese mural paintings by Mr. Sarkis 
Katchadourian, a well-known Iranian artist, was recently opened by 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee at the Darbhanga Hull of Calcutta University. 

In opening the exhibition which has been organized by the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. Dr. j\dookerjee recalled his recent visit to South 
India and said that historic cities in that part of the country yet bore 
testimony to the height of glory attained by Indian ait and architecture in 
ancient days. To-day in their midst they found in the person of Mr. Sarkis 
Katchadourian a talented artist who had not only reproduced some of the 
mural paintings from the South' but had practically reconstructed them. 
Many of these beautiful things of art had been practically lost to them. 
These efforts on the part of the artist w'ould no doubt rouse in the minds 
of lovers of art a good deal of interest in things which they, in this country, 
were proud of possessing in ages past. He hoped this exhibition would give 
a fillip to the study of Indian art and architecture in the University and 
outside. 

(Jnemployment and its Remedy 

Dr. Meghnad Saha addressed a public meeting in the Hooghly Mohsin 
College Hall in connexion with the Education Week. The subject of his 
lecture was “ Education and Unemployment.'’ 

Dr. Saha said: ‘'The cause of unemployment among the educated 
classes is not due to the bad system of education. The problem Is not only 
Indian, it is world-wide. Society has either no need for educated peisons, 
or we are producing undesirable materia). The second thing asked is that 
we are not giving them the education which w^ould render them fit for 
society. The second proposition cannot be correct. Jhe system of educa- 
tion IB not bad in this country after all, as I see from my personal experience 
in America, England and other countries. The teachers in the secondary 
Bchools in foreign countries are not better paid than our teachers. Better 
pay is only a relative term." 

“ The Government." Dr. Saha continued, “ suggested that every 
weak school was a weak child, and that the former be killed and a more 
healthy one should be brought forth into the world. This seems to be the 
attitude of the Government of Bengal. This much I can tell you, as a man 
coining from a Bengal village, that our village school teachers, though so 

poorly paid, took in us a personal interest which is lacking in the schools, 

colleges and the universities in the cities. These village schools, which 
have turned out men, outstanding in various walks of life, the Government 
of Bengal want to kill. These schools ought to be given more money. 
Bengal's case lies in that. But this is the thing we miss in the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill." 
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The remedy for the unemployment problem, Dr. Saha continued, 
“ cannot be had through magic. It can only be done by a long-term 
programme and policy of industrialization. The going back to the villages 
will be worse, the cult of khaddar is still worse. The unemployment 
problem cannot be solved unless we tackle it radically. We cannot tackle 
it properly unless the Government take up the subject?** 

The cause of education in this country cannot flourish by any method 
of control. Our leaders, Hindus and MoslemR, look to the past, taking 
pride in our civilization. It is pride in our superstition rather than in^our 
achievement. W© must utilize the laws of nature. We must exploit 
nature. This is the gospel of nature and this is the gospel of acieucfl. 
This requires an unemotional approach to the problem.** 


Hiimayim and hit Timei 

An addreis on “ Some Ordinances and Regulations of the Emperor 
Hurnayun ’* was given by Dr. Baini Prashad, Director, Zoological Survey 
of India, at the fifth luncheon meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society 
at Spence's Hotel. 

Dr. Baini Prashad said that one of the innovations introduced by 
Hurnayun was to divide the affairs of the State into four departments 
corresponding to the four elements : the (fire), Hawai (air), Abi 

(water) and Khaki (earth). Each department was under the charge of a 
Minister and the four departments dealt- respectively with (1) armour and 
arms, etc., (2) transport, kitchens and stables, (^) syrup and wine 
manufacture and irrigation, and (4) agriculture, building and the administra- 
tion of the exchequer, lands, etc. 

The opening of the sessions of the Royal Court was announced by beat 
of drums, guns being fired at their termination. Rewards in the form of 
robes of honour and cash were doled out and punishments were carried out 
by a special staff on orders being issued. Drums were beaten in the 
morning for prayers, later when the sun rose for people to attend to the 
affairs of government, and finally, in the evening for leisure and enjoyment. 


ilrt Exhibition In Calcutta 

The second annual Art Exhibition of the Calcutta Pchool of Crafts was 
opened by Mr. O. C. Gangoly at 47, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. Mr. 
Gangoly commended the various exhibits on display and wished the school 
every success. 

The exhibition included a number of photographs and water-colours. 
There was also a display of brass and wood crafts. 


Bombay University 

An allegation that the governing bodies of some of the private colleges 
were taking undue advantage of the educated unemployed and employing 
professors on a very bare pittance, was made at the Bombay University 
Senate meeting when a resolution on the subject was discussed. 

It was resolved to appoint a committee to investigate the question and 
find out the conditions of service of professors employed by private colleges, 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE ILLITERATE 

In modern times the illiterate has hardly anywhere in East or West 
been treated by the cultured classes as of any worth whether as an intellec- 
tual person or as a mortil agent. The present world-situation which is 
compelling the hypercivilized peoples to march “ hack to the caves in 
which the palaeoldhie races flourished furnishes us wulh an occasiin for 
rfe-examining the foundations of this traditional view of science and 
philosophy regarding the illiterates. 

The psychological and ethical values of the human personality deserve 
to be transvalued in tb“ li{.ht of objective realities about men and women 
based on statistical and comparative investigations. The students of science 
are called upon to realize that both in East and West, — even in those 
regioDS vhich are used to universal, compulsory and free school sy sterns,— 
the railway coolies, plantation labourers, mine-workers, factory labourers, 
peasants, in other words, those occupational cln.'-ses which (‘onstiiute the 
majority of the “gainfully em})loycd “ do not necessarily possess an 
intelligence and moral character inferior to those of the persons who aca- 
demically, professionally and economically belong to the upper ten 
thousands. 

We ere speaking here of those men and w^men who happen to be 
“unlettered ft is to be noted that we are not us ng the word “ uneduca- 
ted By the w'ord “ unlettered “ is to be understood a person W'ho 
cannot; read and write. The distinction that we make here is of profound 
significance in regard to the appraisal of human “values". A man who 
is unable to read and wTite is not necessarily uneducated or uncultured. 
Literacy is an essentially modem phenomenon, but cullure and education 
have been going on in the human race for thousands of years. There w’ere 
milTons of cvultured and educated men and w’our*en during the primitive, 
ancitnt and mediaeval epochs of histc^ry even in those regions and among 
those races where reading and writing were unknown. In other w^ords, 
human intelligence is not as a rule dependent very much on book-learning 
and school-going. The natural intelligence as well as practical experience 
of the teeming millions among the illiterates are, therefore, very valuable 
intellectual assets. 

We may now institute a comparison of these illiterates with those who 
have acquired “education" in schools and colleges. Jn other words, let 
us compare the peasants and mechanicians with schoolmasters, lawyers, 
magistrates, doctors, journalists and political leaders. There is hardly any 
body among the so-called educated classes w'ho would venture to assert 
that as intelligent persons, that is, as men and women of common sense, 
the cultivators and misiris do not understand the problems of their daily 
life, their family requirements, their village surroundings in the same way 
as do the schoolmasters, lawyers, religious preachers and so on. Those 
who know the illiterates intimately admit, as a rule, that the fact of being 
ignoTant in regard to reading and writing does not render them incapable 
pf comprehending the interests of theniBelves, their families as well as 
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their neighbours. On the other hand it is also necessary to observe that 
a schoolmaster, r. lawyer or a doctor is after all an expen in one. two or 
three thing's of lile. Ihesp alleged “educated*’ persons can claim pro- 
ficiency only in a very limited sphere of interests. The doctor is not an 
authority in problems connected with engineering, the engineer in ques- 
tions involving a knowledge of botany, the chemist in questions of astro- 
nomy, and so on. '1 he highest that one can possibly claim for these 
intellectual classes is that some one is a specialist in a particuU:; line and a 
certain person in another. 

Now, agriculture is also a profession of very great importance. 'I he 
men and women therefore who are experts in agriculture,-— that is the 
illiterate cultivators, — therefore, deserve the same consideration from the 
other mtmbtrs of the community as a lawyer does from the engineer and 
an astronomer from the chemist. Professic-ns are to be respected as 
profesf'ii ns. The agricultural profession dues not demand less intelligence, 
less dexterity, less shrewdness, less comnionsenso, Jess organizing ability 
than do the so-called learned [>rofes ions. 'J he same remaiks hold good 
in regard to the profession of the blacksmith, weaver, potter and so on. 
The mistri, the cultivator and othtrs m the so calk d manual {irofessions 
are as educated and cultured, although unable to read and write, as are 
the lawyers, doctors and tde professors. 

We ere prepared to go a step be}ODd and assert that as a “moral 
perscn,” that is, os one who as a free agent discharges the duty of his life 
in regal d to himself, his family and Ins neighbouis, the lawyer, doctor or 
the professor is nut necessarily superior to the chashi, coolie, viajur, mistri 
and ail other manurd workers. Let the members of the so-called “educated 
class” plttce their hands on their breasts and compare their character as 
sons and daugliters, us parents, as uncles or aunts, as guardians, as nephews 
and nieces ^ith those of the cultivators, factory workers, independent 
hHiidicraftsmen. It is impossible to assert thut the peasant as a class in 
his moral ot)ligatK»ns and sonse of duty towards relatives and kinsfolk as well 
as to the neighbours, lives on a lower plane than members of the so-called 
educated cla.ss. Jn regard to other functions of moral life also w'e can 
institute a comparison and we shall come to the conclusion that in regard 
to the activities involving money matters, the engineer, the contractor, 
the hcboolmaster, the land owner, the factory director and others do not as 
a rule enjoy an eDvial>le pobition such as might give points to t he members 
of the unlettered classes. We can take other items of private and public 
morality and we shall find that in criminal statistics, the cultivator, the 
artisan and the industrial worker do not figure oftener end in larger 
numbers, proportionally speaking, than do men and women of the so-called 
superior classes. 

*1 hese dii^coveries, based on the experience of a very large number of 
public workers and scholars, lead us inevitably to the proposition that the 
illiterate is rot a person who deserves to be differentiated from the so-called 
educated as an intellectual and moral being. And on the slrengih of this 
discovery we are prepared to formulate a doctrine which should counteract 
the superstitiun that has been propagated in Eur- America and later in Asia 
as well us of course in Jndia to the effect that literacy should be the basis 
of political suffrage. Our observations entitle us to the creed that political 
suffrage should have nothing to do with literacy. The illiterate has a right 
to political life and privilege simply because of the sheer fact that as a 
pormal human being he has factually demonstrated bis intellectual strength 
and moral or civic sense. The rights of the illiterate ought td constitute 
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in eocial psychology the foundation of a new democracy. A universal 
suffrage independent of all considerations as to school-going, ability to 
read and write or other tests should be the very first postulate of social 
economics. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 

During the period under review the area of the military conflict in the 
Far East has widened, and human suffering has intensified. Japan's 
hostilities in China still rank first in the vastness of its devastation. All 
the damage to life and property in Ethiopia, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Finland represents only a fraction of the loss of human life that two 
years and a half of the Far Eastern war have entailed. There is greater 
need than ever for realization of the conditions which now prevail in China 
and for a sane understanding of the causes that have brought about such 
conditions. It should be clear to all by now that the issues between China 
and Japan cannot be isolated from the wider issues in which many of the 
nations of Europe and the people of the United States are playing their 
varying and frequently antithetical roles. An objective study of the problems 
of the East is, therefore, essential before an attempt can be made to lay 
the foundations for a durable peace in the Pacific. 

It is to the carrying forward of such objective study that the work of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations is dedicated. Its research into the long- 
term problems of politics and economics of the Pacific area grows in 
importance and volume with each year. The number of its members slowly 
but steadily increases. Attention to contemporary problems parallel to 
its long-range studies has been greatly accentuated this year through what 
is known as “The International Secretariat Inquiry " of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, namely, the serious international study which is correlat- 
ing scholarship to the porblems arising from the war in the Far East. 
Seven of more than forty monograpiis in this series are already in print, 
under the following titles : 

Japanese Industry : Its Recent Development and ^resent Condition, 
by G. C. Allen. 

American Policy in the Far East ; 1931-1940, by T. A. Bisson. 

German Interests and Policies in the Far East, by Kurt Bloch. 

The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion in the J'ost-War Situation, 
by Miriam S. Farley. 

New Zealand's Interests and Policies in the Far East, by Ian F. G. 
Milner. 

Australia's Interests end Policies in the Far East, by Jeck Shepherd. 

The Existing Legal Situation as It Relates to the Conflict in the Far 
East, by Quincy Wright. 

Stimulated by the International Inquiry of the Institute of Pacific 
Eelations, the Japanese Council of the Institute has undertaken, entirely 
under its own auspices, what will probably prove to be the most substantial 
adventure in scholarship that has ever been launched by them. It aims to 
be an objective examination of such subjects as the economic, political and 
social development of Japan during the present period, recent developments 
^ Hanchukuo, the problems in the occupied areas of China and Japan's 
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foreign relations with the Western powers and with China herself. A 
distinguished company of Japanese scholars have banded themselves 
together to undertake this major research. 

With its members scattered, with its central library making a long 
zigzag journey of hundreds of miles to its new location, with many of its 
most active members drafted into war service and two of its principal 
officers* war oasaulties, the Chinese Institute of Pacific Relations has grown 
in prestige, as the war has developed, as the leading society in China for 
the scientific study of international affairs. Its prospects were never 
brighter. 

The Institute is of the conviction that if scholars of many naticas 
regarded not each other but unsolved problems as tbeir real enemy, the 
scholars of the world could join in the common task of reconstructing 
human society. Jn this belief, the Institute sponsored an international 
study meetiog, held at Virginia Beach, Virginia, November 22-December 
2, 1939. This meeting brought together members from a larger number 
of countries than at any former such gathering, and the members made a 
comprehensive and fundament il analysis of the world situation. Scholars 
from India, Italy and Germany united with those from other countries in 
the examination of the problems on the agenda. The Chinese joined with 
scholars from all countries represented, including Japan, in the dis- 
passionate examination of the causes of economic and political disorder in the 
Par East in particular and in the world as tx whole. The National Council 
delegates to this gathering, while ivpresenting the Institutes in their res- 
pective countries, did not in any sense represent their governments. They 
spoke as private individuals, not as official spokesmen. The members from 
twelve different countries who attended this conference must by now have 
returned to the most distant capitals and universities of the world. They 
cannot fail to be living witnesses to the widening area of scholarly colla- 
boration. 

The demand for Pacific Affairs^ official organ of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, has steadily increased. It provides a unique service to the 
leaders of public opinion in many countries. Its circulation extends to all 
the Pacific area countries as well as to many others. 

As noted above, the International Research Series has continued its 
long-term studies of basic conditions in the Pacific area. Work has inevit- 
ably been seriously affected by developments both in the Far East and 
in Europe. Individuals who would have been well qualified and willing 
to UDdertake specific projects are now unable to do so because of war-time 
duties or of the difficulties of travel. It has been possible, however, to 
follow the main lines of study. 

This brief commentary gives only the outline of the work of the 
Institute. More details may be secured from its International Secretariat 
which now occupies offices in New York. During 1939, either as temporary 
or permanent members of the Secretariat, the Institute has drawn into its 
service scholars from Japan, China, the Philippines, Australia* New 
Zealand, Canada, Great Britain, France, the United States, Germany, 
Italy and Austria. The Secretariat endeavours as far as funds permit to 
have the continuous service of a Chinese and Japanese scholar at its 
principal headquarters. 

Adjacent to the offices of the International Secretariat are to be found 
those of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
Council in continuing its work through 1939 has adhered strictly to its 
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announced policy of “complete freedom of scientific inquiry, broad hospi- 
tality to all points of view, whether national or international, but subservi- 
ence to none and democratic procedure in the conduct of its internal 
affairs/' An increasing effort has been made to co-operate with other 
non-political organizations working in the field of international relations 
and to avoid duplication of activities of such organizations so that one may 
supplement the other. 

Tn accordance with its avowed aims, the Council has encouraged the 
teaching of Far Eastern questions in American secondary schools — through 
surveys, reviews of text-books and experimental ttxt and study outlines. 
It has in co-operation with the Foreign Policy Association convened frequent 
conferences and discussion groups among the teacht-rs. 

In the summer of 1939 the American Council published Films of the 
Pacific Area, a special edition of which was also issued f(*r the Golden 
Gate Interuational Expositinn at i^an hrancisco. This Exposition had as 
its sub-title. Pageant of the Pacific, and the American Council found within 
it much to wh’ch it could co ntribute effectively. In co-operation W'ith all 
the major publi-hing houses in this country, as well as of a nunibtr abioad, 
a book exhibit of approximnlely SIX thousand volumes and fifty periodicals 
was assembled and displayed. 'Thirty meetings for round-talde discussions 
of “Current Events of ttie Pacific*' were carried on under the direct 
auspices of the American (Council, and through its representatives on 
the staff of the Exposition's House the Council took part in more formal 
educational activities. 

To stimulate interest among the American public in American Far 
Eastern pobey, we(k-end discushion confer* nces were held in 1939 in as 
widely scattered communities as Denver, Minneapolis. Harr son Hot Spring, 
B. C. (in co-operation with the Canadian Insti ute of International Affairs), 
San Francisco, Loa Angeles, Charlottej^ville, Boston, Syracuse, Honolulu 
and New I ork City. 

The American Council publishes the Far Eastern Survey, a fortnightly 
survey of current economic developments m the har J’.ast, and is al-o 
conducting serious re>earch on Par Eastern ques’ioDP. A dozen or more 
reports resulting from this research have been published in 1939. 

The Carnegie Endowment expended $5,000 to meet the cost of the work 
done by the American Council for the Division. — Annual Report fur 1939 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New lorkj. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkab 



’glcDictt)!£» and 'polices of 'gSooEs 

Sri Sri Chandl — By Swami Jagadiswarananda. Published from the 
Udbodhana Office, Calcutta. Pp. 02 + 328. 1347 B.S. Prioe As. 14. 

From time immemorial Bengal has been the home of the cult of 
Sakti. This cult centres round the conception of Goci ns the almighty 
mother who manifests herself as the Universe of thing-^ and beings, main- 
tains the world-order according to the univeu-al moral law of Karma and 
destroys it at the end of one Kalpa. Creation, maintenance and destruction 
of the world-order constitute the threefold nature of the divine mother 
\\ho 18 primnrily regarded as a spiritual power or dynamic spiritual life. 
Borne of the oft-repeated charges against Hindu religion and Indian philo- 
sophy are that they are pessimistic and pacihstic, that they encourage 
lethargy and inactivity, and that th(*y are for world negation and not world 
affirmation. The cult of Sakti which had f-nce its stronghold in this country 
is a standing repudiation of these frivolous charges. But it must be 
confessed at the same time that the Sakti cult in India has, for many 
years past, degenerated into an empty formalism and ceased to influence 
and invigorate the life of its psople. What is now necessary is a rennissance 
of this cult, a revival of its fundamental principles of the motherhood of 
God and the divine heritage of man, of an unshakable faith in the moral 
order of the world and an indomitable will in man to realise it. 

The present edition of Sri Sri Chandl by the learned Swami may be 
confidently expected to make a valuable contribution to modern studies 
in the cult of Sakti. It contains the original Sanskrit text and clearly 
explains every word of it and gives a lucid Bengali translation of all the 
verses. The short footnotes added to the trMnslation are very helpful in 
bringing out the hidden meaning of many difficult words and abstruse 
concepts contained in the origmal text. The value of the book has been 
greHtly enhanced by the inclusion of certain preliminary and subsidiary 
hymns and verses, and their full explanation and translation in Bengali. 
All these features will make this edition of Chandl easy-fading and 
intelligible even to those who are not well- versed in Sanskrit or do not 
understand it at all. 

S. C. CnATTERJEE. 


A Primer of Malayalam Literature. — By T. K. Krishna Menon, B.A., 
Snhitya-kusalan. Published by B. G. Paul & Co., 12 Francis Joseph Street, 
Madras. Second Edition, pp. iji + 89 + viii (Index). 1939. Price 12 as. 

This unpretentious little book is very welcome ns a convenient though 
brief account of the literature in one of the major languages of India spoken 
by over nine millions of people. The author is well known in the Kerala 
country and also in other parts of India for his manifold services to the 
literature and culture of his province, nnd with h's talented wife Srimati 
Kal\aDi Menon be has taken a share in building up the present-day literature 
cf Malayalam. The book was originally written long ago at the instance 
of the late Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutb, I. C. S., who himself wrote one of 
the first histories of the literature of his own language Bengali. Mr. Menon 
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has given a short account of the Malayalam country, and has discussed 
the various views which have been expressed about the different epochs 
of the Malayalam language* I only wish he had eschewed some palpably 
uoBcieotific opinions. In his own work the chronology he has followed is 
on the whole sound. Old Malayalam and Old Tamil formed one language 
up to the 14th century when Tunjattu Ramanujan Ezhuttachchan 
flourished, although naturally enough Malayalam characteristics were 
manifesting themselves before that period. Specimens of genuine 
Malayalam of the earlier periods are naturally rathor rare. One great 
thing noticeable about Malayalam literature is its close connexion with 
Sanskrit. A great many Malayali poets were equally at home in both 
the languages, and in their hands a peculiar literary style of mixed 
Malayalam and Sanskrit (called Manupravdlavi) grew up, which is not be 
ipnored as mere pedantry. Mr. Menon has done well in including a short 
sketch of Kerala's contribution to Sanskrit literature, which, as the whole 
of India knows, has been second to that of no other province in medieval 
India— -the great Sankaracbarya himself having been of Kerala. The story 
of Malayalam literature is brought dowm to our times, most of the important 
authors being noticed, right from JEzhuttachchan to Valattol and his con- 
temporaries who are still in the field. Kerala has her distinctive form of 
the culture of India, and, among the most beautiful things of ancient Indian 
culture which Kerala has conserved and developed, one must mention the 
Kdihakali, which fortunately has undergone a remarkable revival in the hands 
of Valattol and others. Altogether, Mr. Menon 's little book is a very useful 
little sketch of a literature which has traditions going back to the hoary 
antiquity, and which is taking its stand worthily beside the other great 
literatures of Modern India. As it appears to be the only book of its 
kind for Malayalam, it fills a long-felt want. 

Sur^iTi Kumar Chatterji. 


Itihas-Prawcsh (Introduction to History) : A Survey of Indian 
History, in Hindi. — By Jayachandra Vidyalankar, M.A. In two volumes— 
Vol. I, up to the 18rh century, pp. 1 -496-1- ii ; Vol. IT, from the end of the 
18th century to the present day. pp. 497—758: with numerous^ Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Plates, and Complete Index. Published by the Saraswati 
Prakashan Mandir, Allahabad. 1938-1939. Price Rs. 2-8 for Vol. I, 
and Re. 1-8 for Vol. II. 

This is a remarkably well-planned and well-written book on Indian 
history, and from almost all points I consider it to be the most up-to-date, 
most comprehensive and most satisfactory work of its type on the subject 
I have ever read. Conceived in a thoroughly scientiflc spirit and executed 
with a thoroughness and conscientiousness that would do honour to the 
erudition and industry of any scholar anywhere in the world, this book 
gives an admirable survey within its 750 pages of the history and culture 
of the Indian people which will be read with profit and pleasure by 
both the specialist and the general reader. Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalankar, 
apart from his own papers and books on various aspects of Indian 
history and culture, in which he has established his place in the 
front rank of investigators in Indologv, is well-known as the energetic 
Secretary (in fact, the very life and soul) of the Bharatiya Itihdaa Parishad 
or ' Institute of Indian History ' of Benares, which, with the collaboration 
of a group of the most prominent historians and other scholars of present- 
day India and the support of some of our axjcredited nationalistic leaders 
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and of the general Indian public, has taken in band the preparation of a 
comprehensive history of our country. In the present work, Mr. Yidya- 
lankar has fully indicated his competence to co-ordinate, working in unison 
with the President of the Editorial Board Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the labours 
of the numerous scholars who will contribute each in his own field the 
results of his own specialised studies. For Mr. Vidyalankax' nas showx) 
in the present work that he has control of minutise of detail v/ich a vastness 
of outlook: he possesses a 'wide vision as well as a keen insight which does 
not lose the forest in the trees and does not neglect the apparently trivial' 
and unimportant things. Like a true scientist, he both ana lyses and forms 
a synthesis — he knows how to break as well as to build. 

The author is not, however, a d-y-as dust analyst or reviewer, with 
his scientific attitude as his only redeeming feature : he has infused in hss 
creation the warmth of his personal sympathy as an Indi.:.n who loves 
his land and bis people with both their greatness and weaknese. He is 
not of that ilk who cannot start the work of analysis and investigation 
unless it is on a corpse — unless they have the lifeless specimen pinned 
on the dissection table. Unde, his clear- viewed analysis or his masterly 
diagnosis or dissection, the subject continues to be Jiving and does not 
forego its place in the scheme of things that exist; and feeling himself to 
be within the subject of anahsis, inspite of his scientific detachment, he is 
emphatically free from that imperialistic bias and pose which unfortunately 
have blurred the vision of not a few British historians of India who have 
always put an undue emphasis on certain aspects of Indian history or 
the Indian situation which have no vital connexion with India, an emphasis 
on things that are accidental rather than organic. It is, in fact, a 
scientific history of India written from the point of view of India and 
Indians only (and, it may be added, from the point of view of its connexions 
with or bearings on humanity as a wLole), and not for the glorification 
of this or that group or party, of the “ Aryan or the “ Moslem, ** or of 
the white man with his self-imposed ‘‘ burden which makes him feel 
very important and very virtuous inspite of those for whom he professes 
to bear this burden not feeling inclined to agree with him that it is in 
any way to their advantage that he should take up this burden. And 
it is a history not for Indians only but for the whole world to read. 
Professedly, it is a history written from the “Indian point of view:“ 
Mr. Vidyalankar and other Indian workers in the field, as well as the 
Indian lay public, are fed up with the imperialistic standpoint. What 
this “ Indian point of view ” really is, has been discussed by scholars 
like Eao Bahadur Hiralal and Sir Jadunath Sarkar: and no one in any 
other country with the purest scientific biaslessness can take exception 
to it. Mr. Vidyalankar's book is also conceived and executed in that 
Indian point of view : science and truth first and last, and subservience to 
ideas of group-superiority or of exaltation of groups nowhere : in fact, a 
statement and an appraisement of all the good and the bad that go to 
make up Indian history and Indian culture. 

Mr. Vidyalankar rightly takes the history of India as an uninterrupted 
process from pre-historic times to our days, and he does not divide tjie 
history of India into three water-tight compartments labelled Hindu/' 
“ Mohammadan “ and “ British “ (why not “Christian “ — as Major B.D. 
Basu has implied, in his 0 / Christian Poiier in India?). He has 
disousfeed the geographical background, and the racial contributions brought 
in by the original component elements in the Indian people, as well as the 
^ia^es and me;thods of historical enquiry. For the Austric peoples 
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languages, he has used the term Agneya, i.e., belonging to the Agni.hoif'a or 
south-east of Asia. This admirably expresses the geographical connexions 
of the Ausiric peoples, but at first it may be a bit difficult to follow, as 
all new terms are, until they gain wide currency and become established 
in their connotations; but I have nothing better to suggest. In Section I, 
Chapter 4, Mr. Vidyalankar has sugested 2260 B.C^ as a likely date for 
Bharata, the founder of the ‘ Lunar ' dynasty, and 1900 B.O. for Kama 
(of the Rdmdyana) ; and he thinks the 14th century B.C. as the probable 
date for the historical kernel of the Mahdbhdraia and for the Kurukshetra 
battle. In the same chapter, which precedes that on Vedic life and culture, 
he has given the stories of the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata and some 
Purana legends. I do not feel very happy over this chapter — this is the 
only one in the whole book to which from point of view of sober history 
I can take exception to. We are not yet in a position to deduce history 
out of epic and Puranic myth and legend. There is scope for specialised 
studies of the subject, but speculations hardly have a place in a general 
history of India of this type. It seems (though it is only here) that Mr. 
Vidyalankar has made a concession to popular semi -scientific notions 
about the historical value of the, epics and the Puranas. There may be 
an element of true history behind these (though no serious historian takes 
the Kama story to be anything but myth) : and it is quite likely that a 
good deal of Purana and epic stories of kings, heroes and rishis belong to 
pre- Aryan times, inextricably combined with later Aryan history and 
legend ; and it will be long before we can extract sober history from it 
— if we ever at all succeed in doing so ; but this appears to be extremely 
doubtful. 

The rest of the book is in splendid form, and while reading it, one 
feels a rare pleasure at the author's wide range of information, his skill 
in marshalling facts and his all-embracing catholicity, with its undercurrent 
of a great and a deep human sympathy (and not a superficial nationalistic 
bias) for the people the story of whose deeds and achievements he unfolds. 
Time and often one feels inclined to thank him for presenting many a 
fact which is but little known to the student and the average reader. 
Thus, it is good for both Hindus and Mohammadans in India, for 
students and others, to know that Mahmud of Ghazna was not merely a 
buUshikan or iconoclast who invaded India a number of times and destroyed 
Hindu temples and images, but he was also a wise aJministrator and a 
patron of learning under whom the Sonskritist Al-Biruni flourished 
and who had on his silver coins for his Indian subjects the Moslem 
creed (the Kalima) translated into Sanskrit, with his own name in Indian 
characters; that Muhammad Ghori continued the image of the Hindu 
Goddess Lakshml on his coins, with his name in Indian letters {Srhnad 
Mira Mahamada Sdma) : that two Maralha administrators, named Hari 
Damodar (died 1765 as Subheddr of Jhansi) and bis son Kaghunath Hari, 
who took a leading part in reorganising Maralha (Hindu] rule in North 
India, were impressed by the science and learning of the English and 
other Europeans, and Kaghunath Hari who was governor of Jhansi from 
1765 to 1794, anticipated Kammohan Kay and the early 19fch century 
thought-leaders of Bengal by recognising the necessity of Western science 
and learning for India, and he himself learned English and started a 
scientific laboratory at Jhansi, which he was inspired to do by studying 
Physios, Chemistry and other sciences f rom the Encyclopaedia Briiannica 
which was then out. Kaghunath Hari was a truly great son of India 
whose name we did not know ; if the same spirit bad actuated a £ew 
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more men in 18 th century India who had the power to shape her 
policy, the story if India in the nineteenth century and now would 
have been quite different. 

Ample justice has been done to the cultural history of India in chapters 
giving a survey of the cultural forces at work in each period. And it is 
gratifying to note that the question of Greater India — India’s cultural and 
colonial expansion — has not been neglected either, as it is an integral 
part of India’s history. 

The story is brought down to the year of its publication, and in recent 
events when political, racial and communal strifes, wrangles and compli- 
cations are bringing about the greatest amount of confusion among a 
population covering a fifth of the human race, Mr. Vidyalankar has 
succeeded in giving a detailed and dispassionate survey. 

A word of special praise is due to the careful selection of the illus- 
trations, which embrace racial types, views cf architectural ’•emains, 
portraits, coins and inscriptions, and maps and plans. They give an 
illustrated commentary on the whole story, unfolding in pictures the history 
of a great country and its great civilisation. I only wish that this illustra- 
tions were better reproduced. 

I think scholaTvS will have to admit that Mr. Vidyalankar has remark- 
ably well acquitted himself. He has written his book in Hindi, the true 
national language of India, her representative modern speech. Hindi is 
the de facto Umgangssprache and VcrhcJusprachCf or Lingua Franca, for the 
w'hole of Aryan-speaking India, and for a considerable part of South India 
as well, though it is not yet a Kuliursprache ora Wisscntschaftliche Sprache 
~a cultural language ora language of science. Its scientific vocabulrry 
is still in the making, and Mr. Vidyalankar himself had to find out or cjin 
many a necessary word. Works like the present one are really helping 
to establish Hindi as a speech of science and culture. J Hs Hindi is one 
of the best I have read in a modern writer — he writes beautiful Hindi 
prose, terse, vigorous, to the point, and withal pictui-.r jue. A book like 
this should have wide publicity and popularity, not only in the whole of 
India but also in the world at large. We are glad to learn that English, 
Marathi and Gujarati translations have been taken in hand ; and for my 
own province, I would like to see a Bengali translation. We wish more 
power to Mr. Vidyalankar’s elbow — and we hope he will continue to give 
us every now and then at least chips from his workshop where he will be 
occupied for some years to come in constructing along with other scholars 
a great and authoritative History of India, of which the present one is a 
welcome foretaste. 


SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji. 





[/. The Laie Dr. Susilkumar MiiJxherjee.—II. The .\nnuiil Convocaiwn of 
the Unit eTsity.— III. Dr. Syamopra-*<ad Mookerjec.--lV. Election of Ordinary 
Fellows. Nomination of Ordinary Fellows of the University.— VI. Geogra- 
phical Exhibition at the University.-— VII A New Ph.D.— VIII. A New Endow- 
ment— -IX. Sarojini Basu Medal for 1910 —X. Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer 
in Arts for 1940.] 

I. The Late Dr. Susilkumar Mukhrrjee 

By the death of Dr. Suailkiirnar Mukherjee, L.M.S., D.O. 
(OxoN.), D.O.M S. (Lend.), P.R.C.S. (Edin.), F.S.M.F. (Bengal), 
Bengal, has lost a renowned physician and eye specialist. 
Dr. Mukherjee was a member of the Syndk^ate of th’s University 
and Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery at the Carmichael Medical 
College, Calcutta. 

As a student he had a brilliant career at the Calcutta Medical 
College from where he took his L.M.S. d^^ree in 1910 and was 
for some time a House Surgeon there. In 1919 be went to 
England where he distinguished liimself in several examinations : 
and stood first in the D.O. (Oxon.) Examination. Dr. Mukherjee 
achieved a unique honour by being the fir-t Bengali to hold 
the degree of D.O.M.S. (Loud.). He was the first Indian to 
hold the office of the First Ophthalmic Surgeon at the Medical . 
College, Calcutta. 

We offer our heartfelt sympathy to the members of the 
bereaved family. 

* * * 

11. The Annual Convocation of the University 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal will preside at the Annual 
Convocation of the University, which will be held in the University 
College of Science, Circular Road, on the 8th March, 1941, at 
9-30 A.M,, for conferring the Degree of Doctor of Science, Honoris 
Causa, on Sir Nilrafan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.CL., 
F.S.M.F. (Bengal), and the ordinary Degrees of the year. 

The Convocation Address will be delivered by the Rt. Hon^ble 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. 
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' III, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 

Dr. Eyamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., Barrister at- 
Law, M.L.A., has b^^en elected by the North-Eastern Group of Uni- 
versities comprising the Universities of Calcutta, Dacca, and Patna as 
its representative on the Council of the Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
for the trienniurn 1941-43. 

« » » 

IV. Election of Ordlnary Fellows 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been declared duly elected 
Ordinary Fellows of the TJnivers’ty subject to the approval of His 
Excellency the Chancellor : — 

Bidhanchandra Roy, Esq., B.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
M.R.C.P. (Lond ), F.S.M.F. (Bengal). 

Eamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M A , B.L. 

Satyendranath Ray, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S. (Edm.), D.T.M & H. 
(Eng.) 


« 




♦ 


V. Nomination of Ordinary Fallows of the University 

His Excellency the Chancellor has been pleased to nominate 
Rev. G. H. C. Angus, M.A , B.D., Principal, Serampur College, to 
be an Ordinary Fellow of the University. 

Rev. Angus has been attached to the Faculty of Arts. 

« » « 

VI. Geographical Exhibition at the University 

A Geographical Exhibitign, the first of its kind in Calcutta, was 
opened on the 18th February, 1941, at 4 p.m., in the Darbhanga Hall 
of this University by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

The Geographical Department of Calcutta University, the Geo- 
logical Department of the Presidency College, the Geological Survey 
of India, the Trignometrical Survey of India, the Meteorological 
Department to the Government of India, the Imperial Library, the 
Asutosh Museum, the Corporation Commercial Museum, the Constil 
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General of Belgium, the Publicity Department of State Railways and 
the B. N. Ry. have expressed their willingness to co-operate and make 
the exhibition a success. 

A model of the Manasarovar Lake showing the sources of the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra, paintings depicting the Tibetan views, 
manners and customs, pictures of the Himalayas and other land-forms 
of India, old maps of India and Egypt, district maps of Bengal show- 
ing the flooded area and population density will form some of the 
exhibits. 

Personal collections of many members of the Society, including 
inany curious and interesting exhibits, e,g.j fish from Manasarovar 
Lake, complete sets of travel literatures, etc., will be exhibited. 

The exhibition will remain open from the 19th to the 24th 
February between 12 noon and 6 p.m. 


VII. A New Ph.D. 

Mr. Sasibhushan Dasgupta, M.A., whose thesis for the Doctorate 
Degree entitled Obscure Religious Cults as Background of Bengali 
Literature,’* has been approved by bis Examiners Mr. Hirendranath 
Dutt, M.A., B.L., Vedantaratna, MM, Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., 
and Mr. Kshitirnoban Sen, Bastri, M.A., has been admitted to the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Dasgupta, who is also a Premchand Roychand Scholar, is an 
Assistant Lecturer in the Department of Modern Indian Languages 
and is one of the youngest members of the University Teaching Staff 
to receive this distinction. We congratulate Dr. Dasgupta on bis 
success. 






VIII. A New Endowment 

The Presidency College Dr. P. K. Ray Memorial Committee has 
obtained a sum of Rs. 1,600 in 34 per cent. G. P. Notes for creating 
an endowment for the annual award of a gold medal to be called the 
Prasanna Kumar Ray Memorial Medal.” The sum has been offered 
to the University, with the request that the medal should be awarded 
^^runually at the Convocation of the University to the student who, 
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after graduating from the Presidency College, Calcutta (of which 
Dr. Bay was the first Indian Principal), comes out highest in First 
Class Honours in the M.A. Examination of that University in Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. Failing this, the medal should be awarded 
to the student, similarly of the Piesideticy College, who comes out 
highest in First Class Honours in the M.Sc. Examination of the 
University in Physics (Dr. Bay was a D. Sc. of the London and the 
Edinburgh University). In the event of there being no such student 
in any year, the medal should be awarded, according to the discretion 
of the Syndicate, either to a Presidency College student who comes 
out best in the M A. or the M.Sc. Examination of the University in 
the subjects mentioned, or to any other student who comes out highest 
in the First Class in one of the two subjects. 

The offer has been accepted with thanks and it has been decided 
that the Medal would be awarded for the first time at the forthcoming 
Convocation of the University. 

• • • 

IX. Sarojini Basu Medal for 1940 

The Sarojini Basu Gold Medal for the year 1940, which is to be 
bestowed on the best research scholar in Bengali language and litera- 
ture, will be awarded at the next Convocation to Mr. Jogeschandra 
Bay, M.A., Vidyanidhi, author of “ Amader Jyotish-o-Jyotishi ” 
and several other learned works in Bengali. 

• • • 

X. Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer in Arts for 1940 

Dr. Prafullachandra Basu, M.A., Ph.D., B.L., Vice-Chancellor, 
Agra University, has been appointed Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer 
(in Arts) for the year 1940, the subject of his lectures being “ Some 
Modern Trends in the Evolution of Human Institutions.” 
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Latest Publications 

Gleanings from my Researches Yol. I, by Sir U. N. 

Brahmacliari, Kt., Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S.B., F.S.M.P. (Bengal). D/Crown 8vo pp. 
461 + XX. 

University Question Papers, 1935. D/Demy 16mo 

pp. 1160. 

Federal System of the United States of America, by Dr. 

Naresli Chandra Boy, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 
308 + vi. Rs. 3. 

Buddhi-o-Bedhi, by Mr. Hirendranatb Datta, M.A. Demy 
8vo pp. 78. 

Gitar Bani, by Mr. Anilbaran Ray. Demy 8vo pp. 198. 

Bangla Sahityer Katha (2nd Edition), by Dr. Sukumar 
Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 219 + 18. R.s. 1-8 

Asoka (with illustrations), by Dr. Surendranath Sen, M.A., 
Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.). Demy 8vo pp. 84. Re. 1. 

Enroper Silpakatha (with illustrations), by Mr. Asitkumar 
Haidar. Demy 8vo pp. 146 + 10. Re. 1. 

Industrial Finance in India, by Dr. Sarojkumar Basu, M.A., 
Ph.D. Royal 8vo pp. 436 + xvii. Rs. 6. 

Nyayamanjari, Part I, by Pandit Panchanan Tarkavagis. 
Royal 8vo pp. 490. Rs. 6. 

General Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, Yol. I, edited 
by Mr. Manindramohan Bose, M.A. Demy 4to pp. 
180 + vii. 



Books in the Press 

FEBRUARY, 1941 


1. Gleanings from my Researches, Vol. II, by Sir IT. N. 

Brahmaohnri, Kt., liai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
B.A.8.B., F,S.M.P\ (Bengal). 

2. Generalities (Readership Lectures), by F. W. Thomas, 

Esq., M.A. 

3. History of Indian Labour Legislation, by Dr. Rajanikanta 

Dasi ^LA., Ph.D. 

4. History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. Ill, edited by Dr. 

S. N. Dasgupta, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.). 

5. Adani’s Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and 

Bibar, edited by Mr. A. N. Basil, M.A., T.D. 

3. Sree Krishna Bijay, edited by Rai Bahadur Prof. 
Khagendranath Mitra, M.A. 

7. Cynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon, by Dr. S. K. Das, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Studios in the History of British in India, by Dr. A. P. 

Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. Post-Graduate Volume (Arts and Science), 1939. 

10. Ebunents of the Science of Ijanguage (Revised Edition), by 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

11. XJniverEity Question Papers, 1936. 

12. Krishi Bijnan, Vol. IT, by the late Rai Rajeswar 

Dasgupta, Bahadur. 

13. Agamasastra, by MM. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, 

Sastri. 

14. Early Career of Kanhoji Angria, by Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., 

Ph.D., B. Li fit., (Oxon.). 

15. Vyaptipancbfika, by Pt. Anantakumar Tarkatirtha. 

16. Bharatiya Banaushadhi Parichaya, by Dr. Kalipada Biswas, 

M.A., D.Sc., and Mr. Ekkari Ghosh. 

17. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXXIIT. 

18. Nyayamanjari, Part H, Edited by Pandit Panchanan 

Tarkavagis. 

19. Ramdas and SWaji (Adharchandra Moohetjee Lecture, 

1939-40), by Mr. €. C. Dutt, I.C.S. (Retd.). 

20. Collocted Published Papers, by the late Mr. Hemcbandra 

Dasgupta, M.A., F.G.S. 

21. Rivers of the Bengal Delta {Readership Lectures), by Mr. 

S. 0. Majumdar, M.A. 

22. Khandakhadyaka, Sanskrit Text, edited by Mr. Prabodh- 

chnndra Sengupta, M.A. 

28. Translation of Pali Literature and Language, by Dr Bata- 
krishna Ghosh, Dr. Phil., D.Litt. 

24. Siddhantasekhara, Vol. II, by Pandit Babua Misra. 

25. Kabita Sangraha, HI, edited by Rai Bahadur Prof. K. N. 

Mitra, M.A. 
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26. Old Persian Insoriptions, by Dr. Snkumar 8er, M.il.. 

Ph D “ 

27. Some Historical Aspects oi the Inscriptions of Bengal, by 

Dr. Binavchandra Sen, M.A., Ph.D, (Lond.). 

28. History of Bengali Language and Literature, by Late Eai 

Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen, B.A,, D.Litt, 

29. Calculus of h’inite Differences, by Mr. Pramatbanath 

Mitra, M A. 

80. Industry in India, by Dr. P. N Bauerjea, M.A., D.Sa. 

(Lond.), Barrister-at-Law. 

81. Din-i-Ilahi, by Prof. Makhanlal liuTchaudhuri, M.A., B.l#. 

32. Lectures on Art, by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, C.I.E. 

33. Manobijnan, by Mr. Charuchandra Sinha, M.A. 

34. Calendar, Part II, 1929, Supplement 1987. 

35. University Question Papers for the year 1938. 

36. Bharater Deb Deul, by Mr. Jyotishchaudra Ghosh. 

37. Maiiasamangal, by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhattacharyya, 

M.A. 

38. History of Indian Literature, Vol. Ill, by the late Prof. M. 

Winternitz, Ph.D. 

89. Buddhist Historical Traditions, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., 
B.L., Ph.D. 

40. Orthographical Dictionary, edited by Mr. Charuchandra 

Bljatfacharyya. 

41. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., edited by MM. 

Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Sastri. 

42. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. I, No. 3. 

43. Vcdantadarsan-Advaitabad, by Dr. Asutosh Sastri, M.A., 

Ph.D. 

44. Asutosh Sanskrit Series, edited by MM, Prof. V. Bhatta- 

charyya, Sastri. 

45. Kaisekharer Padavali, edited by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhatta- 

charyya, M.A., and Dwareschandra Sarrnacharyya. 

46. Bkah Babs Bolun, by MM. Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Sastri. 

47. Narayana Pariprecha, by Mr. Anukulchandra Bsnerjee, 

M.A. 

48. Manjusrinama Sangiti, by Mr. Durgadas Mukerjee, M.A. 

49. Padma Puran, by Kabi Narnyan Deb, edited by Dr. 

Tamonashchandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

50. Haramani, by Mr. M, Mansuruddin, M.A. 

61. Dharrna Sadhana by Mrs. P. It. Sen, M.A, 

62. The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Mr. Jitendra- 

nath Banerjee, M.A. 

53. University Kegulations. 

64. Eabindra Sahityer Bhumika, by Dr. Niharranjan Eay, 

M.A., D.Litt. Phil,, Dip. Lib., F.L.A. 

65. Selected Inscriptions of Different Periods, by Dr. Dinesh- 

chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

66. Jiban Maitrer Padma Puran, edited by Mr. Sarnbhucharan 

Chaudhuri. 

57. Upanisader Alo (Eevised Edition), by Dr. Maliendranath 
Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

68. University Calendar for the year 1941. 
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I. INDIAN CULTURE 

A History of Indian Literature, by M. Winternitz, Ph.D., 
Professor of Tndology and Ethnology at the German 
nnlvcrsity of Prague, translated into English from the 
original German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the 
Author. The only Authorised Translation into English. 

This monumental work of Prof. Winternitz is too well-known 
to need any introduction to the public. In order to make it 
accessible to those interested in Indian literature but not well- 
versed in (term an, the Calcutta University has undertaken the 
publication of an English version. In order to bring the work 
up to date the author revised the whole work for tlie English 
translation. Many chapters have been re- written entirely, 
smaller changes, corrections and additions have been made 
almost on every page and the more important publications of 
the last tweniy years have been added to the references in the 
Nottis. d'luis the English translation is at the same time a 
second, revised and improved edition of the original work. 

VoIb. I and II are the translations of the original German 
works with notes revised by the author and published during 
his bfetime. I'he preparation of Vol. Ill has been undertaken 
by an Editorial Board of experts on the subject. This volume 
is intended to comjilete the work left unfinished by the death 
of Prof. M. Winternitz. The whole work will occupy several 
volumes. 

Vol. I. Introduction, the Veda, the National Epics, the 
Puranas and the Tantras. Demy 8vo pp. 653. 1927. 

Ks. 10-8. 

Vol. II. Buddhist Literature and Jaina Literature. Demy 
8vo pp. 673. 1934. Rs. 12-0. 


Vol. in. In the Press. 
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Some Problems of Indian Literature (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the University), by the same author. Royal 
8vo pp. 130. 1926. Rs. 2-8. 


Contents : — The Age of the Veda — Ascetic Literature in 
Ancient India — Ancient Indian Ballad Pot — Indian Literature 
and World-Literature — Kautiliya Arthasaetra — Bhasa. 

Sino-Indica, by Prabodhehandra Bagchi, M.A., 

Dr. Bagchi has undertaken a series of publications called 
SinO’Indica. The work is a study of Chinese documemts relat 
ing to India. As the researches were begun in France, the 
volumes had to be written in French. 


Vol. I. Lc Canon Bouddhiqtie en Chine, Tome I (In 
French). Royal 8vo pp. lii + 436. 1927. Rs. 15-0. 


It is the first systematic work which deals with the history 
ot translations of Buddhist texts into Cliini'so and their trans- 
lators. The work eorituius the biographies of all Indian, Iranian. 
Sogdian and otlier monks wlio went to China in the early cen 
turies of the Christian era. A history of their activities, as pre 
served in the Chinese documents, is given. The first part 
covers a period of six hundred years, first century A.D. tc 
sixth century (589) A.D. 

Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome L — “ The author has brought 
together everything he could on the biographical noticea of the translatorf 
and gives a register of their works. The large number of references to the 
literature that might come in question is to be specially congratulated. . . 
This assiduous work will have the recognition everywhere which ii deserves.’ 

(Translated from German — Orienialistische Liter aturzeitung ,1929, 2.) 

“ His important work does honour to him and his teacbors ... a fresh 
proof of the eminent talents of the Bengali race.'’ (From French — Revue 
Bibliographique, 1928, October, Bruxelles.) 

An important contribution. . . . There are some of the important 
informations from this historical study with which it is full.” (From French 
— Revue dee Sciences Philosophiques,) 

'* Work of great value that makes an important contribution to the 
history of Chinese Buddhism." (From French — Chronique d*Histoire det 
Religions,) 

" He has been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opus which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history of India and 
testifies to the sound preparation of the author. . . . This is a schematica.l 
history of the spread of Buddhism and, with it, of Indian culture ipto China 
. . . . One of the best achievements of Buddhistic scholarship, the first 
contribution of young India to the systematic and comparative study oi 
Buddhism." — Prof, ,0. Tued (Indian HisforiceU Quarterly, Vol. 
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Vol. II. Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois, Tome 1. 
Double Crown 8vo pp. 336. 1929. Es. 15-0. 


It is a critical edition of two ancient Sanskrit-Chinese 
cons of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., compiled by a 
8er-Indian monk, Li-yen, and a Chinese monk, the famous 
Yi-tsing. The work has been enriched with notes added by 
Prof. Paul Pelliot, Membre de ITnstitut de France, Professor in 
College de France. 


VoL in. Detlx Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois^ Tome IL Double 
Crown 8vo pp. 204 (pp. 337-540). 1937. Es. 15-0. 

The second part of the Deux Lextqueg Sanskrit-ChinoiB 
contains a detailed study of five Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
which have been preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. These 
are — the Fan yu Ua ming of Li-yen, the Fan yu U'ien tseu wen 
of Yi-tsing, the Tang fan wen Ueu of Ts’iuan-tchen, the Fan 
T'ang siao si and the T'ang fan leeng yu chouang touei tsi^ 
all of which were compiled in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. Dr. Bagchi has discussed the problems raised by these voca- 
bularies, their authenticity, the biography of the authors, the 
Prakritio, Iranian, and Central Asiatic elements in the voca- 
bulary, the method of Chinese transcription, etc. A detailed 
Chinese- Sanskrit index containing more than two thousand words 
supplies the basis for future Sino- Sanskrit lexicographical works. 

This work is of capital interest to students of Buddhism, of 
Indian history, to Sinologists, to linguists and to all those who 
are interested in the early history of cultural exchange between 
China and India. 


Vol. IV. Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome 11. Eoyal 
8vo pp. 306 (pp. 437-742). 1938. Es. 16-0. 

It contains a history of the Chinese Buddhist literature 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century A.D. 

The work will be completed with detailed indexes in a 
separate volume wLich is now in the press. 


The Evolution of Indian Polity, by K. Sbama Sastri, B.A. . 
Ph.D., M.E.A.S., Curator, Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. 1920. (Slightly 

damaged.) Eeduced price Es. 4-8. 
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Coniains a ooimeoted history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kautriiya Arfhasastra, it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: — ^I, Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy, HI. The Origin of the Kshattriya^. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kautiliyn Period. VHI. Espion- 
age. TX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People — Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 

“ . . . The titles of the lectures will indicate the wealth of information 

contained in them Some of the facts mention '^d hy Mr. Sastri will he 

an eye-opener to most people, who are fond of imaginin^r that Indians have 
always been * vain dreamers of an empty day,* occupying themselves with 
things of the Great Beyond, supremely contemptuous of mundane affairs, re- 
garding them as Maya, illusion All desirous of knowing the conditions 

of life in Ancient India should read carefully this fascinating volume, which 
is one more evidence of the splendid work that the Post-Graduate teachers of 
the Calcutta University are doing.” — Hindusthan Review, July, 1928. 


Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s 
Time, hy Richard Rick (translated hy Risirknmar 
Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.). Demy 8vo pp. 390. 1920. 

Rs. 7-8. 

'■ Dr. Fick*s Die Rociale Gielderung im NorddstUchen Indian zu 
Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to all inter- 
ested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. But those 
ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and their warm 
gratitude will be extended to Dr. Maitra for his eminently readable transla- 
tion. The book is too well-known to need any review; suffice it to say that the 
translation is worthy of the book. Now that ibis Bcholarly work is made 
available in English, it should find a larger circulation.” — Hindusthan Review, 
July, 1923. 


Contents. 

Chapter I — Introduction — The Brahmanical Caste-Theory. 

Chapter II — Qeneral View of the Castes — The Brahmanical 
Caste-Theory in the Pali canon — Theoretical discussions about 
the worthlessness of the caste — The Essential characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter IH — The Homeless Ascetics — Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture 
— Causes of Asceticism. 

Chapter IV — The Ruling Class — The Kshattriyas — Spperior- 
it|7 d tbe Efibattriyas over the Brahmanas. 
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Chapter Y—The Head of the State — ^The chief represen- 

tative of the Kshattriyas is the King — General View — ^The Duties 
of the King — Limits of Royal Power. 

Chapter VI — The King*8 Officers — General View of Minis- 
ters. 

Chapter VTT — The House Priest of the King — Historical 
Evolution of the Post of Purohita — His Share in Administration. 

Chapter VTIl — The Brahnianas — General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas — The Pour Asramas — ^Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter TX — The Leading Middle Class Families — The 
Position of the Gahapaii — the Seffhi. 

Chapter X — The Guilds of Tradesmen and Artisans — Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI — Casieless Professions. 

Chapter XII — The Despised Caste, 


Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India (Thes'is for 
the Degree of Doctor of Law), by Nareschandra Sen- 
gnpta, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo pp. 109. 1914. Ee. 1-8. 


In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals 
with matters repardinp; legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Law in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 


Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A., Ph.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo 
pp. 642 (with 53 plates). 1927. Es. 7-0. 


Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 

(Readership Lectures in the Calcutta University, 1919), 
by S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History and Archaeology in the University of 

Madras. Demy 8vo pp. 468. 1923. Bs. 6-0. 
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In the course of these lectures the author has laade an 
effort to evaluate the influence of South India upon the main 
currents of Hindu Culture generally. He considers the main 
problem in its varied aspects. The first important topic is the 
connection between the Aryan north and the Dravidian south, 
and the main point for consideration is the religious contact and 
the position of the Brahman in South India. The Buddhist in- 
fluence in this part of the country is found to be comparatively 
small, and the Brahmanism that is established in the land is fuiiiid 
to be pre-Buddhistic in point of character. From this, unde^* t^ie 
influence of I he new venue, Brahmanism itself undergoes a change 
towards the religion of devotion to a personal Ood ‘ntorvening in 
the affairs of people. Following this in a natural line comes 
the worship of a personal deity in v«arious forms, together with 
all the paraphernalia of that worship leading ultimately to that 
point of religion that holds the field named sornev/hat vaguely 
as Hinduism. The literal y influence is considore^xl in a chapter 
devoted to the study of the peculiar Tamil classic — the Kural. 
Then folJows a number of Chapters bearing on the history of 
the Pallavas which, from the cultural point of view, is essentially 
the period of reconciliation of the two cultures — Aryan and 
Dravidian. Saivism and Vaishnavism are the two offshoots 
which, beginning perhaps in the moderate systems, developed 
schools of thought more rigorous and leading ultimately to the 
extreme forms of the two sects. 


The other topics considered are the administrative evolution 
of South India exhibiting features characteriatic of the region 
and nautical enterprise and exYiansion of Indian culture beyond 
the seas. These important topics are dealt with in n way to 
admit of easy elaboration. 

“ They are one of the first fruits of the policy of Calcutta Tlniversity to 
create a department of Indian Studies — linguistics, archaoology, anthropolo^ 
and history. Dr. Aiyangar writes with a practised hand and with the dis- 
cernment of an experienced seeker after historical truth ; and his IocIti-'cs form 
a contribution of some considerable value to the growing amount of litera- 
ture on Indian Anthropological Studies. Beginning with the corning of the 
Aryans, which means the Brahmans, to Bouth India, the author pnx'eeds to 

describe, mainly historically, the main currents of culture The author 

proceeds to analyse the influences exerted on and by South India when 

orthodox Hinduism was tainted by alien influences From religion Dr. 

Aiyangar passes on to commerce, and devotes a considerable portion of this 
work to showing how South India is responsible for the spread of Hindu 

culture to the Eastern islands and even bo far as China The author 

finally traces the type of administration which grew up in South India and 
which, as he points out, has left traces to the present day. The whole work 
is full of interest to the enquirer into the early stages of Indian culture ; it 
will be of much value to the scholar, and not without utility to the adminis- 
trator.” — Times of India (Bombay)^ Nov. 14, 19(23, 

Extract from Indian Antiquary^ Vol. LIII, for January-February, 

1924 

Sir Rickard Temple writes ; * They (the Lectures) are so full 

of valuable suggestions that it is worthwhile to consider here the results of 
the stadj of a npe scholar in matters Bonth Indian To myself, the book 

2 
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ift a fascinating on© and it cannot but h© of the greatest value to the students » 
for whom the lectures were intended.’ *’ 

Prof, HuUzsch of Halle, for very near 20 years Epigraphist to the Govern- 
ment here, in a letter, dated 22nd August, 1023, writes : “ I have again to 
thank you for a fresh volume from your pen which I have added to the other 
works of reference. Your Confrihtifio7is of Sonlh India to Indian Culture 
which will have shown Bengal scholars what a wealth of information has 
been and can still be gathered in the far-off Tamil country and how many 
interesting problems are offered by Tamil literature and historical documents. 
Your books have done much to arrange and combine stray and fragmentary 
facts and to make a cosmos of the chaos which Poutliern history and literature 
used to be not very long ago — chiefly owing to the absence of any chronology.” 

^ir Tiichnrd C. Temple, Editor and Proprietor of the Indian Antiquary , 
in a letter, daicd the 2nd Rcpl,eml)er, 1923, v/rites : ” T am much impressed 
with your Contrihufions of Snufh India to Indian Culture and I am making 

a pr4cio of it.” 


Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by B. R. 

Chatterji, D.Litt. (Punjab), Ph.I). (Tjondon). Demy 
8vo pp. 303. 1928. ' Rs. G-0. 

** Within this thesis there are probably assembled all the facts at pre- 
sent discoverable concerning Indian influence in Cambodia Mr. Chatter, ’i 

seems to have lied «!! the available inscriptions (of Cambodia) and be 
has tracked down an immense number of relevant passages in early Indian, 

Chinese and Arab literatures As a sebohu wrd,ing for scholars Mr. 

Chatterji seems to have done his work well -Times TAterary Supple- 

ment, flth September, 1928. 

” I have road this book with the greatest interest A valuable and 

scholarly piece of work.” — Sir E, Denison Ross, 

” Dr. Chatterji is the first to point out that from the 8th century A.D. 
onwards Pfila Pengnl played a more important role than South India in 
Greater India.” —Modern Review, May, 1928. 

A very able and scholarly piece of work.”— Pro/. Dodwell, 

ITis hook is a very clear and exact n^sniiu^ of what we know about 
the political, religious and artistic history of Cambodia up to 1927 — the year 
in which the hook was writlcn.” (Translated from Fren di — Bulletin d'ltcole 
Francoise d' Extreme Orient, 1931.) 

Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, by Sylvain 

Tj(5vi, Jenu Przyluski and Jules Bloch. Tran.slated into 
English, by Prabodheliandra Baffchi, ]\T.A., D.Lit. 

Demy 8vo pp. 216. 1929. Rs. 2-8. 

A moat valu«bl« hook.”— 5«r G. A. Grierson. 

“It is a most valuable book, and I am very glad to possess a copy. 
Indeed for some weeks I hi^ been trying to find a copy of it in this country 

but had failed, so its arrival has been doubly welcome It is most 

convenient to have the important essays of Przyluski and Bloch in 

one volume and their value being enhanced by the additional notes of Prof. 
0. K. Chatterji and Dr. Bagchi himself.”— Gvorge A. Grierson, 
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“ Dr. Bagohi has performed a useful service in translating the imi>ort* 

ant articles The subject which is introduced is bound to bulk more 

largely in the linguistic and historical investigations... the work has been 

well don© both in its quality and in its get-up.*' — A. C. Woolncr, 

“ Prof. Bagchi has not only translated these articles that, - oUected as 
they are in a handy volume, will be of greater use to everybody, but has 
also added a valuable introduction. In this introduction he has driven a 
resiling of the new branch of research, and has gathered with i?rof. S. K. 
Chatterji new and convincing facts.*’ — Prof, O, I ucci. 


Indian Ideals in Education, Philosophy and Religion 

and Art (Kamala Lectures, 1924), by Aiiiii(^ Besant, 
D.L., with a Foreword by the Huo’ble Sir Ewart 
Greaves, Kt. Demy 8vo pp. 135. id25. Re. 1-8. 

The lectures were delivered in tlio Calcutta University by 
Dr. Annie Besant under the auspices of the Kamala Lectureship 
established in memory of his beloved daughter by the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., G.S.l. 


Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lectures, 1926), by 
Mabamahopadbyay Ganganatli Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo pp. J79. 1928. Re. 1-8. 

Conictits: Chapter 1 — Discipline m Indian Systems — (i) 

General — (ii) Vedanta — (Hi) Burva-Mimamsa and other ‘ Hindu 
Systems — (iv) Buddhism and Jainism — (v) Upanishads ; Syn- 
thesis of Indian Philosophy. 

Chapter II — Discipline in other Oriental Systems — (i) Zoro- 
astrianism — (ii) Mithraism — (Hi) Taoism — (fy) Confuciruiisra — 
(y) Egyptian Keiigion — (vi) Babylonian and Assyrian lieiigion — 
(vH) Judaism — (vHi) Christianity — (ix) Islam. 

Chapter HI. — Discipline in Western Philosophy — Greece 
and Home — Modern Philosophy — Conclusion. 


Rationalism in Practice {Kamala Lectures, 1932), by 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. Demy 8vo pp. 99. Re. 1-8. 


TJie lociures brielly diRcues certain queaiiona of general interest and 
are only intended to provoke thought in the younger generation. 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals {Kamala Lectures, 1929), 
by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiycr, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo pp. xix -1-242. 1935. Rs. 2-8. 
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The thesis of the author is the evolutionary character of the 
moral ideals of Hindus as embodied and reflected in their sacred 
laws, customs, social life and conduct. He shows that the 
moral rules and ideals which have obtained among them have 
not been immutable and stationary, but have changed, and are 
bound to change, in the course of time in accordance with their 
social and economic environments. The need for such adapta- 
tion is stressed as an essential condition of life in the modem 
world, 'file author examines the defects and merits of Hinduism 
and the value of the conlrihution of Hindu thought to moral 
culture. He discusses the influence of the doctrine of Karma, 
the question of moral progress, the effect of the impact of 
Western ideas and culture upon Hindu ideals, the drift of 
modern forces and tendencies and their bearing upon the future 
outlook of Hindu society. The subject is treated throughout in 
the liglit of comparative thought and in a spirit of detachment. 
The author enfojcos his points by numerous references to 
parallel conceptions and practices in Western countries. 

J. H. Muirhead (Editor^ Library of Philosophy) : “ I have read suffi- 
cient to appreciate its value for ilio understanding of the very interesting 
subject with which it deals. 1 hnve found the conipariaons wdiich the author 
makes between Hindu and Christian standards and practices particularly 

instructive It seems to me extremely well written by one who has spared 

no jiains to master tlic literature, both Eastern and Western, on the subject 
and I congratulate the press of Calcutta University on the production of so 
scholarly a work.*' 

E. Wcstcrniarck (Finland) : *' T have read it with great interest and 
profit; it is a gem which 3 am very happy to possess.*’ 

A. Bcrriedale Keith (University of Edinliurgh) : “ It is marked not 
merely tiy knowledge nf Indian aiid w’cslern ctliics, and critical judgment, 
but also by a sanity and humanity of judgment, which reveals bow little in 

essentials we of the west and you of the east differ from one another I 

am very glad that Indian ethics have received treatment by so admirably 
qualified hands.” 

Havelock Ellis : ‘‘I am in entire sympathy with all your main argu* 
luentH (in the hist clui|d.cr). They <'oinc.idc with the opinions I have myself 
long held.” 

John Laird (University of Aberdeen) : ” They are obviously timely and 
T have already found them most instructive.*’ 

Mnhamnhopndhyay Dr. Ganganath Jha (Allahabad) : ” The lectures 

are, of course, excellent and should he read wuth interest and benefit by all 
interested in the well-being of the country. It will dispel a great deal of 
mi8con''epiion.” 


The Rt. Hon'hle Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (Allahabad) : “ Sir Sivaswamy 
Iyer is one of (he most thoughtful writers and anything coming from his 
j)c.n is hound to attract considerable attention. I have read considerable 
portions of this b(x>k sinco it arrived and admired the presentation of the 
suh’ect a great deal.” 

The Times Literary Supplement (London) : “ The thesis is full of 

interest and is treated with the knowledge of affairs and in the liberal spirit 
which Sir Sivaswamy has often displayed on public platforms and in the 
Legislative Assembly.” 
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Vedanto Kesari April, 1935 : “ He sheds the light of a mature 

and scholarly mind on many intricate and vexed problems of Hindu ethu's 
and has as ubly defended the fundamental principles of Hindu morality 
from the charges of ignorant foreign critics as he has rescued it from the 
«eal of rigid orthodoxy.” 

Prof. FrankHn Edgerion (Vale University) : “I have fourd the book 
interesting and stimulating. It shows sound and deep learning, and at 
the same time a spirit of broad and intelligent tolerance worthy of India’s 
test traditions. I should think its influence would bo profoiin<ily beneficial, 
and I heartily wish that it may enjoy the greatesi, possible jtopuiaritv.” 

Prof, William Ernest Hocking (Harvard University) : ‘ 'Che very im- 
portant contribution it makes in fields which are of special interest to me, 
the development of Hinduism and the relation l)etvvcen re'igion and govern- 
ment in India.” 


The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (,Cal.), B.Lit. (Ijoncloii). lloyal 8vo 
pp. 408. 1921. Es. 10-8. 


The hook gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth 
of Indian Philosophy from the Veda.^ to the Buddha, and seeks 
to evolve order out of chaos--to systematise the teachings of 
the various pre-Buddhistic sages and secu’s, scattered in Vedic 
literature (Vedas, l^rahinanas, Ppanishads) and in the works 
of the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. Sir Sarvapalli Undhakrishnan, M.A, : “ The only book of its kind. 
]So studout of the Pliiloflophy of Upamshads can afford to neglncd it. 'IIio 
book shows aomrate scholarship and deep insight on every page.” 


Bharatiya Madhya Yuge Sadhanar Dhara (Adhar 

Mookerjee Lectures for PJ28, in Betujdli), by Kshiti- 
niolian Sen, Sastri, M.A., Brol'essor of Indian Eeligion 
and Mysticism, Visvabiiarati, Santiniketan, witli a 
Foreword by Eabindranath Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 
xvi + 135. Ee. 1-8. 


In this work the author has given for the first time an 
outline of the religious history of India during the Mussalman 
rule. He has criticised here the popular theory that India was 
acquired by Mahomedan invaders merely by means of the sword 
and has properly appreciated the part of the Moslem saints, 
orthodox as well as heterodox, in conquering India for Islam. 
This unique work is based principally on materials collected by 
the author from hundreds of religious shrines (including many 
obscure ones) visited by him during the last thirty years. 
Another feature of the work is that it reveals the natural love 
of spiritual matters on the part of the common people of India. 
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lliose who like to have a proper idea of India, of the Indian 
people and their remarkably varied culture will have to read 
the book. 

“ Pandit Ksbitimohan 8en*s Madhya Yuge Sadhandr Dhara is just 

what could be expected from this magnificent scholar unparalleled riches of 

information compressed in the shortest space.” — Prof. Sylvain L6vi, 


Yiswa-Yidyalayer Rup {in Bengali), Inaugural address 
delivered at the Calcutta University, by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 30. 1933. As. 8. 

Sikshar Bikiran (in Bengali), by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Demy 8vo pp. 23. 1933. As. 8. 

Manusher Dharma (Karnala Lectures, 1980, in Bengali), 
by Rahindrajiiilb 'I’agorc. Demv 8vo pp. ix+119. 
1933. Re. 1-8. 

Sakti or Divine Power, by Sudliendukumar Das, M.A., 
Pb.D. (Loud.). Demy 8vo pp. 310. 1934. Rs. 3-0. 

An attempt has been made to trace the origin of the idea 
of Sakti as Divine Power from Jiifin or the ‘ Mother-Goddesses 
of the V('das and show how it developed through the specula- 
tions of the Lhahmanas and the Upanishads and finally culmi- 
nated into the Svetasvatara conception of full-bodied philoso- 
principle of * Supreme Divine Sakti ’ belonging to God 
liimself, hidden in his own qiuiliti(;s. It is an historical study 
bas(‘d on original Sanskrit texts. It contains for the first time 
a thorough (liscussion on the philosophy of the Kashmere Trika 
School and that of the Lingayat School of Southern India 
from the texts both published and unpublished. 


Sri Aurobindo and the Future of Mankind, by Adbar- 
ebandra Das, M.A. Double Crown IGmo pp. 143. 
1934. Re. 1-0. 


The author has interwoven into a connected statement the 
contents of a number of articles contributed by Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh, on the true meaning of Vedanta Philosophy and has 
presented his book in a very interesting and attractive manner. 

” Mr. Adharcbaiulra Das in the Four Chapters of his book gives us a 
sound ami clear account of Aurobindo’s main views, and points out in^'iden- 
tally that they are based on the central principles of Indian culture. We 
are all grateful to him for bringing together in a brief and accessible form 
the ma'in teaching® of Aurobindo Ghosh.** — Foreword, Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. 
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Xli6 book is woll- written ftnd though quite snifl^ll in eise, gives % re 
merkably clear and comprehensive account of Mr. Ghosh’s view.' 

Mr. Dag has made a close study of Aurobindo’s writings and has pub- 
lished a remarkable book.” — Adv(h%ce. 

” This little book deserves a careful reading inasmuch as it proposes t • 
apprecialo and criticize Sri Aurobituio’s philosophy, whi h, so far as we are 
aware, has not yet been attempted by any.” — Prabhuddha Bhrrata or 
Awakened India. 

” Mr. Das’s simple and clear exposition is an aid to the study of 
modern Indian philosophy with occasional side glimpses into the thonght- 
currents of contemporary west. Mr. Das is the first to drive his pKjugh 
on the virgin soil and he silently fingers at its growth. He is congratulated 
on the way he has accomplished his task he set for himself.”- -I. B. Pairika, 

‘‘ This little book of 130 pages is a competent study of the leading 
ideas of the well-known Indian philosopher and logi, Sri Aurobindo - 
Aryan Path. 

‘‘It is a valuable contribution to the history of thought of present-day 
India and gives a clear and systematic account of the work of one of the 
great thinkers of our time.” — Dr. H. von Glaschagij , Kdnigsburg ^ Germany. 


Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael LccUires, 1921), 
by Prof. D. E. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian Plistory and Cul- 
ture, Calcutta University. Demy 8vo pp. 241. Es. 4-14. 

The book contains a course of lectures on Numismatics, a 
part of Archaeology, delivered by the Professor in 1921. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows : 

I. Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

III. Karshapana: its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 
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For sale osidute India 

Mbsbes. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 89, Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4. 

American House — 55, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For sale in India 

Calcutta — Messrs. Chuckervertty, Chattbrjeb & Co., Ltd., 

15, COLLBOB SqUARB 

,, The Kamala Book Depot, Ltd., 

15, CoLLEOB Square. 

,, The Book Company, Ltd., 4-4A, College Square 

,, Sen, Kay, & Co., Ltd., 15, College Square. 

Sen Brothers & (3o., 15, College Square 

,, Thacker, Spink & Co. (1933), Ltd., 

3, Ebplanadb East. 

!iombay — Messrs. D B. Taraporewala, Sons & Co., Hornby Kr 

The Popular Book Depot, Grant Road. 

Poona City — Messrs. International Book Service, Poona 4. 

,, Oriental Book Agency, 

15, Sura WAR Peth. 

Madras — Messrs. B. O. Paul & Co., 12, Francis Joseph Street. 

Nciv Delhi — Messrs. The Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 

SciNDHiA House 

[Also branches at Lahore, Simla, Meerut and Delhi.] 

Lahore — Messrs. Matilal Banarsi Das, Saidmitha Street. 

,. Mbiiarchand Laciihman Dass, Saidmitha Street 

Allahabad — The Kitabistan, 17A, City Road. 
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IdYertisembnt 

The Calcutta Review is the oldest and best cultural monthly in India 
witu a large influential circulation all over the country and outside. It 
opens up a wide and chosen field for businessmen interested in the widest 
publicity of their articles of business. Our rates of advertisement are the 
cheapest in the market and we assure our clients a ^^ood return in business. 

The Calcutta Review reserves the right to reject any advertisemoat or 
to delete or alter words or phrases which in the Editor’s opinion art 
objectionable. 

Advertisers desirous of effecting change in standing advertisements, 
in any issue, should send revised advertisement copy 's within the i f^th of 
the preceding month. 


Scale of Advertisement Charges 


Rs. 


Back page of cover . . . 

35 insertion) 

Inside page of cover ... 

... 30 ( 

) 

Ordinary page 

25 ( 

) 

Half page 

... 13 ( 

) 

Quarter page 

... 7 ( 

) 


For special spaces and contract rates of advertisement please write to 
Manager, The Calcutta Review, vSenate House, Calcutta. 

Contributions 

The Editorial Board of tlie Calcutta Review will be pleased to receive 
contributions on subjects of getieral cultural and educational interest, as 
also articles on current political, economic, social and cultural to^iics and 
movements of national and international significance. While highly tech- 
nical articles of very limited interest are discouraged, it is necessary that 
they should aim at a high standard of scholarship and literary excellence. 

Ordinarily an article should not exceed 4,000 words. Copies should 
preferably be typewritten on one side of paper with good margin on the left 
so as to enable the Editor to give directions to the press without distuibing 
the text. Diacritical marks should as far as possible be avoided, and while 
references may, where necessary, be cited in footnotes, quotations from 
Sanskrit or Indian vernaculars are generally discouraged. If absolutely 
necessary, they should be given in Roman characters, but, preferably, in 
translations. Names of books should always be given in italics, while titles 
of articles, papers, chapters of books, etc., should be given within double 
inverted commas ( “ — ). 
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All copies for the press must bear on it the full name, title, designa- 
tion and address of the author. The Editor does not hold himself respon- 
sible for loss of any article ; contributors are, therefore, requested to keep 
with them copies of their writings before posting. Nor is he responsible 
for sending back to the authors articles that are not accepted by the 
Editorial Board, unless they attach sufficient stamp for the purpose. 

For all opinions and statements appearing in the articles of the 
Review their authors alone are responsible. They have, however, nothing 
to do with the opinion or policy of the University in general or the 
Editorial Board in particular. 


Board of Editors 

The Review is under the direct supervision of a strong Board of Editors 
consisting of scholars of international reputation. 

All articles, communications, etc., may conveniently be addressed to 
the Manager, The Calcutta Review, Senate House, Calcutta. 

H. C. Mookerjee, 

Sailendra Nath Mitra, 

ft, Hony, Secretaries, Board of Editors- 
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Ancient Indian Culture and Wisdom by publication of the best products of Ancient 
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(i) An encyclopfedic edition of the Rigveda with texts, commentaries and transla- 
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SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE -ENDEAVOURS 
AFTER ITS SOLUTION 

Sin P. C. TUy, Kt., and Bhabeshchandha Kay, M.Sc. 

XVI 

Shakespeare as Reviser of Plays Written by Others — Author- 
ship OF THE Trilogy of Henry VI and Titus Andronicus 

T ET US now take up the consideration one of the most puzzling, if 
not the most puzzling, of Shakespeare’s plays, Titus Andronicus, 
It has been observed before’ that this play was the work of 
Shakespeare and to explain the defects of the play the author of the 
article accepted the hypothesis that the play was written by the poet 
in his prentice stage. This view has indeed to be revised and after 
a careful study the present authors have come to an altogether different 
conclusion. At the very outset the authors would like to offer an 
apology for their change of views, and would submit that in the 
bewildering track of Shakespearean study one is very much prone to 
revision of one’s opinion. An example connected with this very branch 
of study, and more particularly with the same play, may be found 
interesting. Dr. Richard Garnett believed Marlowe to be the author 


^ Calcutta Review f May, 1940. 
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ot Titus 'Andronicus filidi expressed his considered view to that effect. 
Subsequently when Bobertson vivisected the play to find out the real 
author or authors and accredited it to the composite authorship of 
Peele and Greene, Dr. Garnett addressed a letter to Bobertson wherein 
he mentioned that ** I considered the original author to have been 
Marlowe, but you have convinced me that the play is more likely to 
have been the production of Peele and Greene.'* This is only to show 
that revision of opinion is not very uncommon in Shakespearean 
studies and the present authors may be excused if they have unavoid- 
ably been forced to follow the path which the noted critics have been 
forced occasionally to do. 

Titus Andronicus is found to be first entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in February, 1594. During the lifetime of Shakespeare this 
play saw as many as three quarto publications but nowhere was men- 
tioned tlio name of the author neither its questionable abbreviation 
W.B., or W.Sh. Unlike many others this play has to its credit a 
number of external evidences which have made the problem all the 
more knotty. Lot us consider these external evidences first. Hens- 
lowe records on April 2, 1592 a Mie * play, Titus and Vespasian, which 
Lord Strange’s men played up to January, 159d. In 1594 Henslowe 
records another now play, Titus Andronicus, which was acted by the 
Lord Chamberlain's men. In 1614 Ben Jenson referred to Andronicus 
as a play produced these five and tw^enty or thirty years, so that 
the date of the play comes to be 1589 or 1584. Again Meres included 
this play in liis 1598 list as Sluikespeare’s, Yet another reference, 
already quoted, to this play in 1687 by Ravenscroft need be mentioned. 
The reference is worthwhile considering once more. Ravenscroft 
reported a stage tradition that Shakespeare was not the author but a 
mere reviser of the play w^hich came to his hands from a ‘ private 
author.* 

In the early days of the rise of English dramas it was the tragedy 
of blood that was most appreciated by the public. This tragedy of 
blood was a play which dealt with sanguinary theme and in which 
the author was seeking not so much to purge the souls of the specta- 
tors with terror as to shock their nerves with horror on horror's head 
accumulated.**^ This bad, indeed, been responsible for the popularity 
of Spanish Tragedy and of Titus Andronicus. It is practically impossible 

^ latrodaotion to Titus Andvonicus, (ReaaiBBiDce edition). 
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to decide, after a lapee of more than three centuries, what bhare had 
our poet in the production of Tiins AndronicuSy but it is definite that 
there exists little and in fact very little likeness between Titus Andro- 
nicus and Shakoepeare’s any other genuine tragedy. This play fails, 
according to them, to give a single evidence in favour of Shakespearean 
touch ; it lacks in the marks of Shakespeare’"^^ creative-genius, bis 
delineation of character, his invigorating humour and exquisite pathos 
and the directness of his penetrating expression This want of like- 
ness has actuated many Shakespearean critics to deny the play to 
Shakespeare. Neither the structure nor the style comes up to the 
Shakespearean standard and the supporters of Shakespearean author- 
ship of the play attempt a plausible answer to this variation. At the 
beginning Shakespeare, like almost every poet, exercised his pen by 
imitation — the outcome of his imitation of Marlowe is Henry VI and 
that of Kyd is Titus Andronicns. These critics would say that what 
is commonly known as Shakespt^arean is the ideal that we have set up 
from a study of his best plays. Brandcr Matthews holds that “ it is only 
by resolutely refusing to look at the facts paraded before our eyes that 
we can assume an impeccable artist, moving steadily and inevitably 
towards and always availing himself of his marvellous psychologic 
insight and of his profound philosophic understanding we shall find 
it easier to admit also that although Titus Andronicus is plainly un- 
worthy of him, it has an interest of its own, in that it shows us an 
inexpert Shakespeare working over old materia] without liberty of 
rejection. 

Critical readers would by no means fail to compare the arguments 
of both the schools of critics — the school preferring Shakespearean 
authorship and the school advocating non-Shakespearean authorship. 
Bellyse Baildon, a reputed critic of the present century, believes in 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the play and argues : 

''Asa young author making his first essay in tragedy Shakespeare 
would naturally choose a theme which would find favour with an 
Elizabethan audience, and, as we shall see, nothing secured that, at 
the time he must have written Titus Andronicus, more easily than a 
plentiful supply of horrors, just as the sensation novel, the ' penny 
dreadful * and ‘shilling shocker ’ attract the multitude now/*^ 


i latrodaciion to Titv$ Andronicus (Arden Shftkeipem). 
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It has already been pointed out that this play contains too many 
classical and mythological references and the abundance of all these 
has been regarded by many as a convincing argument against a 
Shakespearean composition of the piece. They would rather prefer to 
attribute the play to the University wits who were both eager and fit 
to exhibit the depth of their knowledge of classical tongues. In a 
previous communication a number of classical quotations from this play 
has been cited to show our poet's attainment in the tongue. Here 
we may cite from Titus Andronicus a select few which, though 
written in English, refer either to some mythological allusion or are 
English renderings of some Latin authors. For example we have: 

“ Why sufierst thou thy sons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx ? 

which can be compared well with Acneid, VI, 325*29, ‘‘ Haec omnis, 

quam cernis, inops inbiimataque turba est : Centum errant annos 

valitantque hmc litora circum" 

The selfsame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opj)ortunity of sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent " 

which is a remioiscence of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, XIII, 430-575, which 
describes how Hecuba, Queen of Troy, inveighed into “ a secret place ” 
and killed the Thracian King ’ I’olyinnester, who had previously 
slain her son lolydoi'ous. A close study of the play would amply 
demonstrate how far its author wont to refer to the classical events and 
the present authors would not like to quote too many of them. The 
single myth of Philomel has been referred to very often in this play. 
Philomel was the unfortunate sister of Progne and was ravished by 
Tereus, the husband ot the latter. Tereus was not only licentious 
but also cruel and cut the tongue of Philomel so that she might not 
disclose her misfortune to anybody. The full story was described in 
Latin by Ovid in bis Mctavierphosis and in English in Palace of 
Pleasure and Grascoign’s CovipUnjnt of Philowaw, both published in 
the year 1576. The author of Titus Avdronicus refers to this allusion 
naore than once in the same play,’ e.g. 

" His Philomel must lose her tongue to day ” 

*' But, sure, some Terius hath deflowered thee ” 

’ Cf. Act II, 8o. i 1 Act IV, Be. 1 ; Act V. Pc : 2, etc. 
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“ A craftier Terius, eousin, haat thou met. 

And he hath cut those pretty fingures off 

That could have better sewed than Philomel elc. 

** This is the tragic tale of Phiomel, 
and treats of Tereus' treason and his rape/' 

There is a reference to this very event in Cymhcline, one* of Shakes- 
peare's acknowledged productions. Another quotation of this very type 
may be found interesting : 

*' Had I the power that some say Dian had, 

Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Actaeon's and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new transformed limbs, 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art.*' 

Ovid gave the story as to how Actseon the huntsrn.iii was transformed 
into a stag by Diana and the aforesaid lines are reminiscent of the 
allusion. Shakespeare's Merry Wivc6 •jJ Windtior contains a reference 
to this story. ^ 

Those who advocate the non-Shakespoarean theory hold the 
frequency of this type of mythological and classical allusions a 
sufficient proof in support of their hypothesis but this is not indeed 
sufficient. If anybody cares to scrutinise the literary history of the 
play he would surely find that there were several works, bookes," 
plays, ballads, and what not, telling the story of tlie mythical Titus 
Andronicus, these works being drawn from some original, now lost or 
unknown, and this original might have been an Italian or Spanish col- 
lection of tales. The source play is not traceable at the present day and 
necessarily cannot be compared with the play at our hand. In this 
connection one may be interested to note what the early editors hold. 
Theobald declared that the story we are to suppose merely fictitious. 
Andronicus is a surname of pure Greek origin. Tarnora is neither 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, nor anybody else that I can 
find. Nor bad Home, in the time of her emperors, any war with the 
Goths that I know of : not till after the translation of the empire, 
I mean to Byzantium, And yet the scene of the play is laid at Rome, 
and SaturninuB is elected to the empire at capitol." But if we do not 
hesitate to accept such a source play the present writers see no reason 


1 Act n, 60.1.1 
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to deny such a one — they should not shrink from accepting that the 
references came directly from that and there is no reason why Shakes- 
peare should be thought incompetent to assimilate and reproduce them. 
In fact almost all the plays produced by Shakespeare have been 
adopted from running plays, poems, books, and ballads and it has been 
already shown how the adaptation and the adapted tally at places. 
There has actually been discovered a ballad on the subject-matter of 
the play but expert opinion suggests that the date of composition of 
the ballad cannot be earlier than 1603. If we read Theobald’s remarks 
with Ben Jonson’s five and twenty or thirty years " we must 
come to the conclusion that between 1584 and 1589 Shakespeare, not 
yet fully conversant with the English stage, produced a play which 
had a novel plot not adapted from elsewhere and gained unquestionable 
popularity. This seems rather .unnatural. One has to conclude, 
therefore, that Titus Andronictts passing in our poet's name must 
have been a play adapted from some source play. The author of this 
source play might as well be the ‘ private-author ’ whom ‘ some 
anciently conversant with the stage ’ might have referred to. Thus 
probabilities being considered this argument cannot be regarded as 
sufficiently convincing for denying Shakespeare the authorship of 
the play. 

Those who are in favour of allotting the play to Shakespeare's pen 
mainly stand on two arguments — weighty arguments indeed, viz., 
the inclusion of the piece in Mere’s list of 1598 and the reproduction 
of the same in Hemminge and Condell's Folio collection. In 1598 
Shakespeare was an author of established fame and many books 
W'ere falsely fathered upon him. There is no wonder then if Eavens- 
croft's private author was following the fashion of the time and with 
the hope of making money was giving the entire credit of the produc- 
tion of the play to Shakespeare. Thus the popular notion most likely 
had been that Titus Andronicus was a play of Shakespeare and Meres 
might have reciprocated the same view when he included the play 
in bis famous list. Thus Eobertson, who has made a close study of 
the problem, would dismiss Mere’s entry on the plea that ** the 
list of Meres is simply an outsider's report derived from the theatre.'- 
There was no critical study of this or any other play at the time and 
,we cannot by any means blame Meres for being non-critical in his 
presentation. Thus Meres can be argued to be wrong, and if by the 
process of argument we can flout this proof we can well assail theotber^ 
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namely, the authenticity of Folio vereion. The private author mnat 
have been not a very important playwright of the time, for had he been 
BO we could have traced him in some other play. This unimportant 
author was actually buried in oblivion when the Folio editors began 
their work and on a bona fide belief they included this in Shakespearean 
publications. This may indeed be considered ar argument too much 
far-fetched but if we continue our search from line to line in the play 
we may be satisfied that though apparently far-fetched this argument 
may be thought admissible. 

So far as Mere’s list is concerned it must not be foigottcn, as 
Robertson points out, that “on the face of the case, the argument from 
Meres is habitually overstrained. On no clear ground can we say that 
a bare ascription by him counts for much more than an ascription by 
a contemporary publisher. With respect to the authenticity of the 
1st Folio one has to remember that the Folio editors have depreciated, 
BO to say, the real value of their publication by their inclusion of 
Henry VIII which has been adujittedly a joint production of Shakes- 
peare and Fletcher. 

In the next article we shall try to read carefully what the text of 
Titus Andronicus points to. 


(To be continued) 
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B etween 1931 and 1941 the population of India is expected 
to go up to tho extent of about 50 million winch means that 6 
million have to be absorbed every year somewhere. So long the 
majority of Indian’s children have been absorbed by the rural areas and 
so far as one can judge, these will have to stay in tho countryside and 
earn a living there. There is no likelihood that this extra population 

can be absorbed in large-scale industries even if we are in a position 

to introduce industrialisation on an extensive scale. 

An alarming baature is the gradinal increase in the number of 

landless agricultural labourers. In 1901 it was 33 million ; in 1911 

it was 40 million, in 1921 42 million, in 1931 45 million. These 
figures are approximate. 

Two very obvious metliods which remain open to relieve conges- 
tion are emigration and irrigation. So far as the former is concerned, 
we are aware that to-day Indians, even as coolies, are not wanted 
anywhere outside India. On the other hand, they are compelled 
to come hack to tiieir motherland. So far as an increase in the amount 
of cultivable land through irrigation is concerned, all that we can 
expect is that in certain parts of India it will, for the time being, 
check the economic evil efTects of an ever-growing population. We 
should remember that there is a limit to the area which can be 
improved by irrigation and relief through this agency must end once 
all such areas have received facilities for irrigation. It follows there- 
fore that so long as this extreme dependence on agriculture continues, 
any increase in the area of cultivable land will relieve our distress 
only temporarily. 

Improved methods of intensive cultivation which may be regarded 
as the third method will have the effect of increasing the total output 
of food, thus relieving the evil effects of over-population only when 
the people adopt them. This again will be possible only when they 
are literate. We all know that after more than 150 years of British 
rule, the percentage of literacy in India in 1931 was 8*1 only. This 
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is why the Congress has been laying such emphasis on the abolition 
of illiteracy and propaganda for improved agricultural methods. If 
this can be carried through to a successful issue all over India, our 
supply of available food may be increased, but, even then, there can 
be no prosperity in the economic sense so long as the masses have 
to depend on agriculture as practically the one means for theii* support. 

Another fact which has to be taken into account is our rural 
indebtedness. This problem has engaged the attention of our 
economists and administrators for over half a century. Steps have 
DO doubt been taken to improve the credit system and ^he banking 
machinery of the country, in spite of which the incidence of debt is 
continuing to mount. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee in their report published in 1931 stated that no improvement 
could be expected without raising the standard of living and the 
economic condition of the masses and ‘‘ building uj) their productive 
strengtli/’ It went on to say that a potent factor which contributed 
to the extreme economic weakness of the Indian agriculturist was 
the inadequacy of subsidiary occupations to supplement the peasant's 
t=lender income from agriculture.** 

The Committee on Co-operation in Mysore State towards the 
end of 1936 after a careful investigation came to the conclusion that 
while there has been a considerable increase in the population living 
on the land, there has not been a corresponding increase in production. 
It offers some very significant observations to which I would draw 
the attention of every one. This body of experts held that the 
distress of the rural masses has been aggravated by the fact that those 
cottage irdustries which formerly used to enable the cultivator and 
the members of bis family to earn some money in the off-seagon have 
been destroyed by competition from machine-made goods. The agri- 
culturist has enough time at his disposal to pursue one or other of 
these small industries at home hut he does not engage in them as 
the market for them has been lost. At the same time, though his 
income has been reduced, he goes on parting with his cash for 
the purchase of his daily needs,** which, naturally enough, impoverishes 
him still more. 

It is not correct to hold that large-scale manufacture will afford 
any appreciable relief, for while factories increase in number, there 
is no corresponding increase in the number of those employed. To 
prove thi6 I may refer to one instance only. In 1928, we had 7,823 

2 
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factories which employed roughly 15 lakhs 20 thousand hands. Next 
year, there were 8,029 frctories giving employment to approximately 
16 lakhs 63 thousand labourers. In other words, the extra 206 
factories provided work for about 33 thousand extra workers. This 
was a smaller increase than the pre-war average of 40 thousand 
yearly and was due to the use of improved machinery, the adoption 
of a more efficient organisation and the starting of very large-scale 
factories in which division of work was carried on to the furthest 
possible limits, a combination which cannot but lead to a smaller 
demand for labour. 

In fact, those qualified to make pronouncements on a matter 
like this maintain that large-scale factories can, at most, be expected 
to give employment to the additions now going on to the population 
of the urban areas. It thus follows that large-scale industries will 
never produce work for the constantly increasing landless population. 
Similarly, the agriculturist will not be able to profit much by the 
development of industries on a large scale for he cannot withdraw 
from his fields for long and continuous periods of time for work 
elsewhere. 

Under these circumstances, it is only too probable that unless 
vigorous steps are taken in time, pressure on land will never be 
relieved and our motherland will gradually be reduced to something 
like a rural slum where our countrymen will continue to lead a more 
and more sub-normal life ; where hunger and nakedness will be the 
rule and where man will ultimately go back to a brutal existence. 
Such an India would be a curse to herself and a menace to the rest 
of the world. 

Employment will therefore have to be found not only for the 
landless agriculturists referred to above but also for the rural masses 
who are engaged in the work of cultivation. We must think of the 
millions of peasants who have to remain idle for at least six months 
in the year. Mahatma Gandhi, with his clear insight into essentials 
MVhich IB surely the gift of God, pointed out unerringly the solution 
of this problem when he quoted the following lines from the Census 
Deport of 1921, Vol. I, Part I, Chapter XIT, p. 271 : 

The bulk of the population is agricultural, and Indian agriculture 
involves very hard work for certain short periods and almost complete 
inactivity for the rest of the year. These periods of inactivity are, 
in the great majority of cases, spent in idleness. But where the 
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cultivator pursues sorxie craft which will employ him and his family at 
times when i»hey are not required in the fields — a craft in which 
continuity of employment is not essential, the proceeds of that craft 
are a saving from waste and therefore a clear gain.” 

OoR Fundamental Industries 

If, as Mahatma Gandhi seems to hold, cottage iudustrieR are the 
only satisfactory solution of unemployment under Indian conditions, 
one would like to know what types of cottage industry sliould be 
encouraged. We are aware that, in the old days, India exported 
large amounts of artistic specimens of handicrafts which commanded 
a ready sale outside India ana also among the aristocracy in our 
country. While there is undoubtedly room for cottage industries of 
this type, there is not the slightest doubt that, profitable as they are, 
they must enjoy a limited patronage and will provide work for compara- 
tively email numbers of workers. 

In order that our masses may have work in their millions it is 
necessary that the cottage industries in which they engage themselves 
should supply the primary needs of life, of which the two most import- 
ant are food and clothing. As India is a very poor country, we might 
profitably add to the cottage industries coming under these heads 
others which will use as raw materials things which are available in 
almost every village, which are not ordinarily utilised in any way and 
which are in fact being wasted at present. It may be added here that 
the policy which has been implemented by Mahatma Gandhi through 
the All-India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association is based upon these fundamental ideas. 

The wisdom underlying the adoption of this plan is evident when 
we remember that, in this way, we can utilise the raw materials 
available in India and produce articles which are consumed inside 
India. The position would be better if each and every part of India 
could manufacture articles out of raw materials produced locally and 
if they were consumed locally. By doing so, the agriculturist could 
find a ready market close to his own home and could thus be saved 
from exploitation by middlemen who generally manage to interpose 
themselves, of course to their own profit, between the products direct 
to the consumers enjoying thus an opportunity of deriving the largest 
amount of benefit from their labours* 
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The Utilisation of Waste Materials 

Among the three types of cottage industries lo which I have 
just referred, I shall deal first of all with some of those which are 
intended to utilise raw materials available in practically every village 
and which are being wasted to-day because we do not know how to 
utilise them profitably. It is not perhaps known to many that every 
year in India 30 million cattle die of some kind of disease. We have 
to remember also that there are millions of goats, pigs, sheep, 
buffaloes, etc., which are slaughtered for food. Similarly we must 
think of other animals such as mules, donkeys, dogs, etc., which die 
every year. It is not of course correct to assume that 100 per cent 
of the skins and carcases of these animals are being utilised to the 
best possible advantage. 

Mahatma Gandln and his lieutenants, always on the look-out to 
assist those for whom no one cares and nobody thinks, are teaching 
Harijans, Chamars, etc., improved methods of flaying, making glue 
from the fleshings, fat from the entrails, gut from the intestines, 
manure from the blood and the flesh, bone-meal and bone-dust from 
the bones. Easy methods of tanning, the making of foot-wear and other 
leather goods are also being taught. The headquarters of the All-India 
Village Industries Association at Maganvade, close to Wardha, is the 
place where the greatest progress seems to have been made. Under the 
inspiration of Gandhi, Brahmin, Bania, Chamar and Harijan youngrnen 
and boys are being trained in all these processes and then going back 
to their homes in order to teach them to others. 

It is held that, with the introduction of the Vidyamandir, the 
Wardha and the Basic Education schemes, and the almost universal 
campaign against illiteracy, there will be a larger demand not only 
for books, slates and slate pencils but also for paper. With the 
gradual spread of education, a larger number of people will take to 
writing letters, keeping memoranda, accounts, etc. National India 
holds that it is not at all desirable that the villagers should be com* 
polled to spend any part, however small, of their very small earnings 
on these items. On the other hand, they should be taught, as far as 
possible, to supply their own needs in these as in other directions. 
It is therefore that a special process has been evolved, by following 
which hand-made paper from leaves, old clothes and other waste 
material available in every village can be easily manufactured. 
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No one can have any doubt that even though unemployment on 
any extensive scale cannot be solved by industries of this particular 
type, they have a very big future before them and once they are 
practised on a large scale, they will give work to many a man who is 
without it tO“day. 

The Provision of Wholesome Food -Stuffs 

During the period that the different Congress cabinets were in 
office, the cottage industries which received great encouragement are 
those concerned with the provision of pure and healthy food, durable 
clothing, healthy homes, medical aid, sanitation, etc. The n.ethods 
recommended were those which have stood the lest of time and actual 
experience. I made a study of these cottage industries in the course 
of my visits to all the provinces of British India except Sind and the 
North-West Frontier, and I think 1 am in a position to state that 
everywhere the efforts put forth have, on the whole, been successful. 

I made an attempt to give a detailed survey of these cottage industries 
in an article contributed to the Calcutta Review a few month ago. 
On this occasion, I intend to confine myself to only a few items among 
them. 

But before doing so, I should like to remind every Indian that the 
total amount of food produced in India is between 60 and 70 million 
tons. From this we have to deduct about 10 million tons for seed, 
for feeding cattle, for export and for wastage. The available balance, 
when divided by the population of India in 1931, amounting roughly to 
352 million, leaves less than one pound daily per each head of 
population. It is said that the population of India will be about 400 
million by 1941. Unless there is a very appreciable increase in our 
output of food, the amount available daily per each head of population 
will be a little more than half a pound. Such a small quantity can 
hardly be regarded as adequate. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mookerjee, Head of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University, in his recently 
published book “ Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions has 
come to the very definite and at the same time disquieting conclusion 
that '' India has now fallen short of food for 48 millions of her average 
men, provided that agricultural seasons are normal and droughts and 
floods do not occur.'* Taking it for granted that we shall all along 
enjoy normal conditions which can by no means be expected, these 48 
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million average men will either have to die of sheer starvation or the 
rest of the populatioo of India will have to give away part of its food 
in order to keep them alive. This is what is actually happening every- 
where in our motherland, with the result that many are underfed. 

Sir John Megaw who retired as Surgeon-General of India was 
referring to this aspect of the matter when he said that, in his opinion, 
only 39 per cent, of the population of India are well-nourished. The 
implication of this statement of course is that 61 per cent among 
Indians are not well-nourished. 

But the average Indian suffers not only from what one may rightly 
describe as semi-starvation but he also misses in the small quantity of 
food he consumes some of those important mineral salts and vitamins 
without which his health is bound to be itnpaired. It was therefore 
that, under the inspiration of -Mahatma Gandhi, not only did the 
different Congress cabinets encourage the use of improved agricultural 
methods and specially intensive cultivation to increase the output of 
food but they also took steps to see that the people were ensured a 
supply of wholesome food. 

This explains why the different Congress cabinets so long as they 
were in office sought the assistance of the All-India Village Industries 
Association and encouraged the use of itnproved rice-husking imple- 
ments and bullook-driven flour mills and oil-crushing ghanis. All these 
being cheap are within the means of the ordinary villager and combine 
maximum output with minimum exertion. To-day, unpolished rice, 
wholemeal flour and pure mustard and other edible vegetable oils are 
to be had at prices which compete favourably with similar machine- 
made products which are not always unadulterated. Then again, cheap 
devices for making gur out of date, palm, palmyra and cocoanut juice 
contrived by the engineers connected with this organisation are in 
use in many parts of India, improved methods of catching and 
preserving fish have been introduced in some fishing centres situated 
on the coast of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The Bihar, the 
U. P. and the C. P. Congress governments took steps to popularise 
improved methods of pisciculture in their tanks and rivers. These are 
providing and will continue to provide increasing amounts of cheap 
and healthy food for the masses and will also help the fishermen who 
belong to the Harijan class to increase their earnings. 

The report of the All-India Village Industries Association does not 
give any figures regarding the number of those who are supporting 
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themselves by following cottage industries of this type. But we have 
to remember that the demand for what we call matural and 
unadulterated food is on the increase and that with every day that 
passes there will be greater opportunities for those who devote them- 
selves to work of this kind. 


Kbaudar and Mass Unemployment 

With that keen insight into essentials which characterises our 
greater national leader, Mahatma Gandhi has emphasised again and 
again the fact that the bast method of relieving the poverty of the 
cultivator who forms the backbone of our economic organisation is to 
provide him with some kind of remunerative subsidiary occupation 
which should be of such a character as to give employment to the 
largest number of people possible, which can be taken up and laid 
down at any moment and which does not require any expensive 
implements to carry it on. He knew and we now know that hand- 
spinning meets all these requirements. It was therefore that Gandhiji 
gave prominence to the khadi programme and, what is more, fixed 
Ahmedabad as the headquarters of the All-India Spinners’ Association. 
The fact that this town is one of the largest centres of the cotton 
mill industry as well as the headquarters of this organization leads me 
to think that it is more than likely that hand spun and liand-woven 
cotton fabrics, so long as they are confined within well-defined limits, 
will continue to flourish side by side with machine-made cotton stuff It 
is also well-known that spinning and weaving practised as cottage indus- 
tries have, next to agriculture, given work to the largest number of people 
from times immemorial. It is significant that, even to-day, in spite of 
the extensive use of machine-made cotton stuff, they have not as yet 
lost fctiat distinction for, according to the latest available Census report, 
spinning and weaving 'were followed by about a million in India 
in 1931. 

So long I have not given any facts in support of my contention 
that cottage industries if properly organised are a valuable method of 
combating unemployment I shall now refer to what was actually 
done in 1938 by the AlModia Spinners’ Association. As is well-known 
this organisation, with its headquarters at Ahmedabad and branches in 
every part of India, has undertaken the task of having certified and 
registered spinners, weavers and artisans all engaged in the production 
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of pure khadi. That year, this organisation gave regular employment to 

2 lakh 32 thousand spinners, about 19 thousand certified and registered 
weavers and 6 thousand 8 hundred certified and registered artisans. 
Therefore the total number of certified and registered workers employed 
by this one association only was 3 lakh 8 thousand and these earned 
as wages Rs. 39 lakh 20 thousand. 

Before I leave this point, I ought to remind my readers that the 

3 lakh 8 thousand workers employed by the All-India Spinners' 
Association are a part only of those engaged in the manufacture of 
khaddar. The^re are many organisations, business men, etc , having 
no connection myself with saying that all people employed both by the 
All-India Spinners* Association and by the other organisations would 
not have found employment but for the impetus given to the move- 
ment by our great national leader. After this, who will say that 
cottage industries are not at least a partial solution of the problem of 
unemployment ! They may not offer handsome amounts to those who 
follow them but there is little doubt that if pursued honestly and 
steadfastly, they can yield a regular and humble income and that is 
all that can be expected in a poor country like India where the 
national income, as proved elsewhere, is not more than Rs. 50 per 
head per year. 

According to the estimate of the League of Nations, the average 
amount of cloUi consumed per year per capita for the whole world 
is 30 square yards. India consumes about 11 square yards per head 
per year whence the half-naked condition of her children. If we 
take 18 square yards per capita per year as the minimum amount 
which ought to be consumed in order that every one may be clothed 
decently, it follows that our annual requirement in this particular 
direction is 720 crore yards. It has been stated that the available 
labour supply in India is '12 1 million, of whom about 40 million are 
unemployed. According to the estimate of M. Kishorelal Mashru- 
wala, Ex-Prevsident of the Gandhi Seva Sangh, who has made a 
careful and exhaustive study of this problem, 15 million full-time 
workers will be required all through the year to produce India's 
annual demand of 720 crore yards of cotton stuff. If the manufacture 
of khaddar is followed as a part-time occupation, the production of 
this amount will require 3 hours’ daily work from 7 crore people. 
At the average rates now paid by the All-India Spinners’ AsBOciatioi^ 
the daily wages for this work will be 84 lakh 25 thousand. 
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These figures which have been carefully scrutinised by many 
experts and found to be correct clearly prove the amount of money 
we could literally pour into our countryside and the extent to which 
we could remove unomplopraeut by adopting Gandhiji's khaddar 
programme. 


Khaddar and National Economy 

The only argument which remains to ho answered is that the 
cost of khaddar is high, in fact almost high enough to be prohibitive. 

It may be argued with a certain show of logic that, in these 
days of competitive prices and low incomes, it is not wise to pay more 
than what one is compelled to do, specially when we take into account 
the poverty of India. As against this, we have the very important 
fact that even when we patronise Indian mill-made cloth, it is the 
Indian capitalist who is benefited to a larger extent than the Indian 
labourer. We have to decide whether by patronising Indian mills we 
are really helping the masses. It has however to be remembered that 
it is expected that a majority will provide their own requirements in 
the way of clothing and sell what they do not need for themselves. 
As for those who do not wish to spin they will have to buy their 
khaddar and it is more than probable that they will belong to the 
well-to-do classes who can afford this extra expense. These latter 
should not hasitate to incur some extra expenditure, specially when 
the object is improvement in the economic condition of our masses. 


Some PiiOMisiNo Cottage Industries 

We know that modern rice and flour mills and oil- crushing 
factories have nearly killed the age-old cottage industries of wheat- 
and rice-milling and oil crushing, added to which is the fact that the 
white flour and polished rice produced by them are deprived of certain 
essential vitamins an i mineral salts. Allt hese are adulterated either 
by unscrupulous mill-owners or by the middlemen who stand between 
the producers and the actual consumers. I have described already 
how this problem is being tackled by the All-India Village Industries 
Association. Then again, our village blacksmiths used to supply 
all our requirements in the way of agricultural implements such as 
Bpades, pick-axes, crow-bars, hammers, etc., but competition from 
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foreign and Indian firms which have specialised in their manufacture 
on the factory scale has driven them off the field. These people 
have taken to agriculture not as cultivators enjoying some kind of 
ri^bt over tho Iftod tbey cultivate but either as tenaQts-at-'Will or as 
landless labourers. I quite appreciate the fact that before the home- 
made implements can hope to command an extensive market virhich 
will include such large buyers as the Kailways, the Public works, and 
other politica I Departments, District Boards, Municipalities, etc., they 
will have to be standardised, and improved methods and probably 
machinery used for their manufacture. But this, in my view, does 
not present insurmountable diflSculties. 

Certain kinds of cotton, silk and even woollen textiles, soap, 
cutlery, brass and copper ware, enamel work, hosiery, twine, 
rope, durri, carpet and blanket weaving, may be classified under 
cottage industries and given protection by legislation against mass 
production by large-scale factories till they are sufficiently developed. 
If we insist on protection in order to foster the development of 
industries like iron, textiles and sugar. National India finds no reason 
why cottage industries should not claim protection not only against 
foreign but also against internal competition from large scale Indian 
factories. Every one faraiiar with conditions prevailing in rural 
India is aware that the handicrafts practised even now are nearly 
as numerous as they were a century ago, the only difficulty is that, 
owing to competition with factory made articles, our artisans are not 
getting remunerative prices for them. As a natural consequence, 
these are languishing and may ultimately disappear altogether. India 
is not in a position to allow this. If once cheap power is made avail- 
able in every part of India — and it may be said parenthetically that, 
efforts to this end are being put forth in nearly every province— it 
would not be difficult to organise the different cottage industries on 
improved lines witli the help of electrically powered small machines. 
By doing so, the cost of production would be diminished and at the 
same time the finish improved so that they would be able to compete 
with their factory-made rivals on equal terms. But it is too much 
to expect that, at least at the beginning, they can be marketed as 
cheaply as the products of large factories. 



PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF 
EDUCATED YOUTHS* 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker 

B roadly speaking, unemployment is a problem of maladjustment, 
and is brought about by a host of causes, both rubjectiye and 
objective. Among the objective causes is the fact that the industry, 
trade, commerce and agriculture of the country are yet far from 
fully developed, so that the absorption of an increasing number of 
young men in the diversified activities associated with a properly 
developed industry, trade, commerce and agriculture is not possible. 
Yet another objective factor is the inadequacy of the developmental 
programmes of Government in the extension of social services, health 
schemes, houeing schemes, sanitary services, expansion of education, 
etc. The activities and efforts of the Government are still rather 
insignificant. Developments in these directions will naturally bring 
in their chain many employments in which educated young men 
could be absorbed. While this has been the position in regard to 
the scope of employment, there has been a disproportionately great 
increase in the number of educated youths coming out of the Univer* 
sities in comparison with the growth of economic opportunities ; in 
short, avenues of new employment have failed to keep pace with the 
imrease in the number of those wanting employment. The subjective 
causes, on the other hand, are some of the unwholesome traditions of 
our society which incline people to consider certain types of work, 
such as manual work, undignified and tend to create caste groups and 
thereby destroy the easy mobility of people from profession to pro- 
fession. Attraction for service of any sort whether in Government, 
private firms or in liberal professions, a craze for ownership of land, 
to which was attached a sense of prestige and eecurity, and dis- 
inclination towards undertaking the risk of investment in business 
and industry, have also been subjective factors which have operated 
to narrow down the scope for employment in Bengal in particular. 
In this category we must also include the lack of any planning in our 
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education and the training given to the young men so as to enable 
them to adjust themselves to the changing requirements of the exist- 
ing opportunities of employment or the changing requirements of our 
society as a whole. While many of the subjective causes spring from 
an attitude of mind steeped in past traditions, but can, if vve only 
will, be brought under control, a solution of the objective causes 
would not be so easy to find, at least very early or immediately in 
the prevailing state of things. 

The seriousness of the problem of the educated unemployed and 
its far-reaching consequences are matters which must above all be 
clearly appreciated if we are to understand this problem. The total 
number of educated unemployed, though small when compared lo the 
vast numbers of our rural agricultural population, nevertheless, 
presents a serious social problem on account of the deleterious moral 
and psychological effects of such unemployment. Of all the dis- 
advantages of prolonged unemployment in youth, the worst are the 
disappointment and the demoralization which ensue on this enforced 
idleness and the more or less complete wreck of psychological aspira- 
tions and liupes. This is an aspect of the problem which one must 
very thoroughly appreciate in order to realise the grievous conse- 
quences with which the problem is fraught. One may give }ou figures 
and statistics about unemployment, one may enter into a dispassionate 
analysis of cause and eff'ect : but what one must realise above all 
things is that behind the statistical tables, behind the analysis of 
cause and effect, there lies the misery of a whole generation, the 
“ utter despair of thousands and thousands of parents who saved and 
slaved a lifetime to give their children an education, only to see them 
' in the end unemployed, very often broken in body and spirit ; and 
the impotent wiath and slow demoralisation of promising young men, 
loaded with degrees and certificates, to whom society denies the 
opportunity to put to any use their gifts and their knowledge.’' It 
* is against this background that you must view the problem in order 
to appreciate its seriousness and its far-reaching effects. In our own 
case, I mean in Bengal, there are additional factors which increase 
the gravity of the problem. For, in Bengal, of all the classes affected 
by unemployment, none has been so badly hit as the Bhadrolog or 
middle-classes of the Province, and it is to this class that the Province 
owes much of its culture and enlightenment and many of the noblest 
qualities of our race. The middle-classes form, in fact/ the centre 
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bloc in society from which all reforms and idealism flow, who are the 
depositoricB of all culture and constitute the stable elements in the 
society. Anything that impairs their working capacity and maims 
their initiative and constructive ability would be the inojt serious 
disaster for society as a whole. When, therefore, members of such 
an important class go begging for employment from .door to docx 
and meet with refusals everywhere, 1 shudder tc think of the terrible 
confusion which this state of affairs may lead to, if allowed to continue 
much longer. 

Unemployment exists not among the educated middle-classes only, 
but among agriculturists and among artisans as well. But Nature in this 
country being very bounteous, the problem among these latter classes is 
not so much one of unemploy n ent but rather one of under-employment 
accompanied by extreme poverty. In all countries where peasants and 
artisans form a large proportion of the population the main problem 
is one of poverty, the removal of which naturally is the only way to 
bring about economic well-being. Neveribeless, the problem of un- 
employment or under-employmenD among these sections of our popu- 
lation is also a serious problem, and it is also in its effects connected 
with the problem of unemployment among the educated middle- 
classes ; for, if the problem of unemployment or under-employment 
among agriculturists, artisans and industrial labourers eases, if their 
purchasing power increases, in tlie process the problem of the educated 
unemployed will also ease ; for the prosperity of agriculturists and 
labourers provides sustenance to numerous profeBsions and economic 
activities in which the educated sections of the community are largely 
engaged. If in my talk to you to-day I do not deal with the problem 
of unemployment of agricultural and industrial labourers but confine 
mytelf only to unemployment of the Educated, it is not because the 
former is not urgent or serious or interconnected with the latter, but 
because the time at my disposal is short. 

Much anxious discussion has centred round the problem of the 
Educated unemployed ; committees have from time to time been 
appointed to investigate into this problem, but a systematic treatment 
of the malady with a really comprehensive approach does not appear 
to have been undertaken so far. We have a vague notion about its 
grooving magnitude and seem to grope for its remedies. If the problem 
is to be tackled systematically, one of the first essentials is to have a 
census of the unemployed^ at least a ^svorkable idea of the magnitude 
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of the problem. It is only when snch data are available that it is 
possible to estimate how far and in what manner our existing resources 
and our present economic organisation may be used or adjusted for a 
solution of the outstanding problem. I realise there are difificulti-^s 
in compiling such a census, especially in ascertaining who are really 
unemployed and who are probably only partially so. Nevertheless, 
some workable idea of the extent of unemployment of the educated 
youths is necessary if the problem is to be systematically grappled 
with. 

Even if there should be no developmental deficiencies in trade, 
industry, commerce and agriculture to which I have referred already 
in reference to unemployment in this country, unemployment may 
and will very often arise. For, one must bear in mind that un- 
employment is not a problem in itself but an aspect of a much wider 
question of maladjustments in the economic system. These mal- 
adjustments may arise from such causes as decline in prices, shrinkage 
in demand or other changes in production, which in their turn 
may be governed or caused by such factors as changes in rates of 
interest, new inventions and discoveries, government policies, etc. It 
should, therefore, be evident that as economic conditions or stages 
of economic development differ from country to country, the problem 
of unemployment cannot also have the same connotation and 
denotation in all countries. For this reason, thoFe who advocate 
the adoption of remedial or relief measures adopted in other coun- 
tries, as for example, the method of unemployment insurance which 
is in vogue in Western countries, apparently do so without giving 
much thought to the material difference in the character of un- 
employment in India and in the West. The conditions of employ- 
ment in the highly industrialized countries are different in many 
essential respects from those prevalent in this country. The problem 
in iWestern countries is largely one of industrial unemployment and 
the unemployment is also generally temporary in character, being 
the result of cyclical trade and industrial depressions. Only in recent 
.years were these countries presented with a comparatively larger 
body of permanently unemployed persons as a result of the Great 
Depression. All the Governments, however, bestowed their serious 
thoughts on this problem and instituted various measures for tackling 
it, of which the most important has been public works expansion. 

clouds and the demands of a rearmament programme have since 
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then effectively repolved the problem of unemployment in most of 
these countries. However, speaking generally, it may be stated 
that in these countries the problem has mostly been to find employ- 
ment or relief for those workers who previously had employment, 
but were unfortunately thrown out of job. But in India, in Bengal 
in particular, the problem is more or less of n permanent character, 
because the unemployment arises as a result of certain socio-economic 
maladjustments. The problem is to find careers for young men who 
are employable, but have not had any employment at all. The 
problem arises because trained and educated young men are coming . 
out of the Universities in increasingly larger numbers, but our 
economic structure and organisation and public administration have 
not developed and progressed at an equal pace so as to be able to 
absorb many of them. 

As for a solution of this complex problem of unemployment in 
the country, there can obviously be no single specific remedy, if 
there be any attempt to resolve it, it should necessarily comprise a 
series of attempts planned and consistently pursued on different 
fronts of the economic system; otherwise the ramifications of the 
problem in many spheres will remain unmapped and untouched, and 
consequently the solution of the problem will be partial and frag* 
mentary and not radical or thorough. 

The problem of the educated unemployed is not to be solved by 
the efforts of any single agency, be it the Government or any other 
body. It is not a social malady that could be effectively cured by a 
system of doles. It is a disease which can be removed gradually only 
through the growth and diversification of our social and economic 
life. As social services are extended and intensified, as new wants 
arise and claim satisfaction, and as in order to satisfy those demands 
and to provide the increased social services, new machineries are 
created, in that complex process more and more of educated youths 
will find an increasing scope for useful employment. But this growth 
and diversification cannot be expected to come as mere accidents ; 
instead, they require to be fostered and promoted by the State and 
the community as part of a well-conceived economic plan. That is 
the way in which we may expect a satisfactory solution of this 
problem. 

In many of the civilised countries of the West industrialisation 
has reached its highest peak and developmental activities of tbe]J 
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State have progressed very much farther than in backward coun- 
tries like ours. Looking at things exclusively from the point of view 
of facility for tackling the problem of unemployment, one may say 
that compared to those Western countries, India stands in a position 
of advantage, so far as opportunities for creating new machineries 
for gainful employment are concerned. The very fact that our 
country is backward means that we have considerable scope for an 
extension of the social and economic services ihat would remove the 
accumulated deficiencies of the past. The extent of our illiteracy 
is appalling; which means that we require schemes for the extension 
of primary education for boys and girh and for removing the 
accumulated illiteracy among the adults. And this necessarily means 
that we shall require thousaods and thousands of educated young 
men to work these schemes not merely as teachers but in various 
other capacities. The health and sanitary arrangements in our 

rural anuis are extremely poor ; which means that we require many 
more dispensaries, with the necessary staff, a better and far more 
thorough health service than we have at present. Similarly, 
our villages require an extension of the cooperative movement, 
both credit and general. The improvement of transport services 
throughout the country, road construction and bousing schemeB, 
improvement of cattle, dairy farming, etc., are ^et other directions in 
which the scope for developmental work is immense. Much, again, 
remains to be done for increasing the productivity of our agriculture 
and the quality of agricultural products by training agriculturists to 
adopt and me new methods of cultivation, for organisation of market 
ing services to help agriculturists in obtaining good prices for their 
products. Improvement of irrigation, cinals and waterways and 
drainage are yet other major works in which much may be done. 
National defence work, it appears, must now and on future be con- 
siderably extended and intensified. And a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of defence work and the trades and industries that must 
develop as its ancillaries, will no doubt open up new vistas of employ- 
ment to not only educated youths but also to many other sections 
of our people. The scope for the extension of public utility services, 
like electricity, telephone, etc., is, again, immense. To the extent 
that we progress in each and all of these lines, we would corres- 
pondingly facilitate the task of providing employment to our youths 
and absorbing larger and larger numbers in useful occupations. On 
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the other hand, as a^iculturiats benefit by the varioas services and 
amenities provided to them, as their lands yield more products and 
of better quality, as they are put in possession of increased and in* 
creasing purchasing power, the benefits of that larger puichasing 
power and consequently larger spending both on goods and services 
cannot but have salutai 7 and strengthening effects over all sections of 
the community, including the educated middle-clasBes. 

I think I have given you sufficient indication as to how the ex* 
tension of social services and developmental activities by the 8tate 
will help to ease very materially the problem of unemployroent 
among educated youths, helping simultaneously al^o to provide work 
for very large numbers of manual labourers The comparatively 
small work which the Bengal Ministry has so far undertaken by way 
of debt redemption schemes and jute census has already provided 
employments to considerable numbers of educated youths. Prom 
this it should be easy to appreciate what great scope for employment 
is likely to be opened up to our youths as more and more work and 
projects of thi? nature are undertaken. 

By enumerating what the State is capable of doing for the 
unemployed, I do not suggest for a moment that we should look to 
the gracious activities of the State as the only remedy possible. In 
almost all advanced countries a most sigaificant role has been played 
by private initiative and enterprise, for instance, through the expan- 
sion of industry, trade, and commerce. In some of the more forward 
provinces in India also similar important contributions have been 
made by private enterprise. In the whole of the industrial field, 
the scope of potential future employment through the growth of 
private initiative and enterprise is obviously large. In industry the 
progress of Bengalees is still very small, but the need as well as the 
scope for expansion is great. And if industry expands and developsn 
with it also must develop trade and commerce, both wholesale and 
retail, which are the ancillaries of industry. And a developing industry, 
trade and commerce will no doubt each make a large contribution 
to the problem of finding suitable careers for educated young men. 

At this stage I would like to draw your attention to one point in 
order to avoid a possible confusion. You mus^t have noticed that in 
speaking of unemployment I have spoken very considerably on the 
need of increasing industrialisation and the organisation of qewer 
and better social services. But I must not be understood to 
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suggest that industrialisation is the only solution of the problem or 
that it has no limitations of its own. But in an under-developed 
country like ours, industrialisation most naturally engage our special 
attention because of the large potentialities for development that it 
offers. As a method of solution, industrialisation, however, is not 
without its limitations taking a long-view of the situation inasmuch 
as it may bring complications in its own trail on account of cyclical 
reverses. But an alternative solution that is sometimes suggested 
strikes me as still more defective and, in fact, hardly practicable. 
There is a feeling that schools and colleges should be drastically reduced 
in number so that only as many clerks, lawyers, supervisors, etc., will 
be turned out as the country needs. The rest should go back to the 
villages, cultivate lands, spin and weave their own clothes and catch 
their own fish. So there will be no unemployment. Such a solution 
of the problem, even though we sincerely insist on simplicity of life, 
seems to be far too simple to be really practicable or useful. It 
entirely ignores the outlook and basic social traditions of the middle- 
classes. It also ignores the fact that in social and economic life it is 
hardly possible to put the clock back like this. As an abstract logical 
proposition such a scheme of solution is understandable, but it is 
frankly too pessimistic and is altogether out of tune with the concept 
of a progressive, dynamic society, which although increasing in 
numbers, yet manages to organise in such a manner that increased 
social services and better amenities are provided to all. The real 
remedy does not lie in closing down schools or colleges Or denying 
higher education except to just a few. The remedy should rather be 
Bought tliroiigh adjusting and adapting the education system so as to 
be helpful towards the expansion of the productive activities of the 
community. Tim proper remedy does not also lie in depressing the 
standard of living and redistributing what little we have among an 
increasing population. In fact, to my mind, the question of unemploy- 
ment and the question of increasing the standaid of living should go 
together. As I have tried to emphasise in other contexts also, 
unemployment is not a problem by itself. As our economic life grows 
in diversity, as standards of life improve, as new wants arise, there 
will be the scope for absorbing larger numbers of our educated youths 
in gainful occupations. 

I Would emphasise once more that unemployment should be 
solved not by depressing the standard of living, but rather by trying 
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to raise it. We should iry to serve one another and it is by that 
process that we shall create employment for us all, raise the standard 
of living in accordance with oiir conceptions and our conditions, and 
thereby increase the sum-total of economic satisfaction. This is not 
only a solution of the problem of unemployment but also an ideal 
worth living for. 

I may also refer here to the idea fondly cherished by some sections 
of our younger generations that maldistribution of incomes in the 
country is the basic factor underlying Hie problem of rnemployment. 
The natural conclusion that would flow from this premise is that once 
the levelling down of the existing inequalities in incomes is somehow 
carried out, the scourge of unemployment will disappear from our midst. 
Even if we refer to the case of other countries like England and 
America in order to find support for this theory that maldistribution is 
the root cause of our unemployment, we should find that Mr. Hobson’s 
concept of proverty amidst plenty ” is not applicable to the economic 
conditions of India in the same sense or degree as in other advanced 
countries. I do not suggest for a moment that there is no maldistribu- 
tion of incomes in India which would not require rectification ; but 
what I want to emphasise in this connexion is that the problem is not 
very acute in India and it is not responsible for the growing unemploy- 
ment in the country. India is a very poor land and under-consumption 
is the dominant feature of its economic structure. Under-consumption 
here is due more to restricted production and lack of adequate purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the masses than to the concentration of 
wealth in a fewer hands. A few statistics may make this idea clearer. 
While in the United States of America families with annual incomes 
ranging approximately from Rs. 6,000 upwards form 57.7% of the total 
population, here in India families enjoying annual incomes ranging 
from the same level to Rs. 6,000 constitute only 1.5% of the total 
population If you consider the per capita income in the two countries, 
the contrast will be more telling, for whereas the per capita income 
in India comes hardlj to Rs. 80 a year, it is about Rs. 1,200 in 
America. It should thus be evident to you that by levelling down the 
incomes in India, even if it were desirable or feasible, we would 
not be able to improve the position to any appreciable extent. The 
vital problem in India is evidently more and more production which 
means the creation of more economic opportunities for the people and 
more and more wealth in the hands of the people. The question of 
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righting whatever maldistribution might persist would only come at 
the last stage when the pain economy of people will have disappeared. 
In that way only can we raise the standard of living of the people and 
solve the problem of unemployment among our young generations. 

It is well to recognise here that the problem of unemployment 
of educated youths has a two-fold aspect and significance — an 
immediate, and a long-term one. There is an immediate problem 
created by the existence of a large body of educated unemployed. It is 
a legacy of past maladjustments and is being augmented from year to 
year by the number of educated young men coming out of the Uni- 
versity, and who are unable to secure any gainful employment. It 
has to be considered whether any measures can be devised for a 
solution, even partial, of this immediate problem. In the second 
place, there is thd long-term problem of resolving the maladjustment 
in our socio-economic framework which inevitably goes on swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed. As I have already stressed, a satis- 
factory solution of the whole problem of unemployment would depend, 
on the one hand, on widening the scope and avenues of employment, 
and, on the other, on recasting our educational system on a more 
rational basis and revising social values and removing unhealthy 
traditions. In short, the education given should be such as to make 
its recipients better fitted for employments and ready and able to 
undertake all kinds of work. 

The immediate problem does not, however, admit of an easy or 
complete solution. A large number of the educated unemployed is 
already cramping the employment market, and furthermore augment- 
ing itself from year to year. The extent to which these young men 
may be absorbed in gainful employment would depend on the rapidity 
with which new avenues can be created, both by private efforts 
m the shape of new enterprises in industry, trade and commerce and 
by governn enta! initiative in the extension of schemes of public works 
and social services of various forms. But to absorb so many in regular 
and permanent employments is not a task that could be easily 
accomplished, }et the dangers inherent in a large army of dissatisfied 
and unemployed young men particularly of those beloging to the 
intellectual classes are obvious. The growth of a generation — self- 
conecmijs, restless and explosive— seemingly forced to rebel against an 
economic and social system which does not appear to have enough 
room for it, naturally militates against social and economic stability. 
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To immunifle these possible rebels and to give them some sort of 
occupation rather tuan let them feel that society has no use for them 
at all is an imperative necessity. And to this end many of the Western 
countries have devised methods and established institutionp through 
which certain temporary, and m some cates part-time, occupations 
are given to the educated unemployed. The best khown of tnese are 
the Work Camps in Germany and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the services organised under National Youth Administration in 
America. The work provided in these countries has ranged from 
purely manual work, such as digging ditches or shoveiliug snow, to 
jobs in line with the specific training and intellectual attainments of 
the unemployed youths, such as employment in libraries, in statistical 
and surveying work, in meteorological ofiBces, in hospitals and museums, 
etc. The effect of this kind of employment has been manifold 
In the first place, it stops psychological demoralization, it makes 
the youth feel that he is, after all, doing some useful work for the 
society : and in all cases it provides the youth a further training 
and education, a practical experience and breadth of outlook, which, 
the experience of Western countries shows, has made it easier 
for him to find and pass on to permanent jobs. Employment 
schemes of this nature have been financed by both the Govern- 
ment and by private organisations, but mainly by the former, and 
the yield on this investment has generally been found to be high. 
I have spoken at some length on this, because 1 feel that it should 
well be possible for governments in our country also to try certain 
schemes of tempoiary employment for tbe benefit of cur educated 
unemployed. While in the Bengal Ministry 1 had under contempla- 
tion a project under which every matriculate would have to give a 
year's service to the State by working for educatiooal and general 
uplift in the villages. But, unfortunately, it did not prove possible to 
get the scheme through at that time. However, I think this and 
other works in the nature of surveys, collection of records and statis- 
tics of the kind that I have already mentioned could well provide 
temporary jobs to intellectuals, which would be welcome and gainful 
to them, useful also to society and to a government pledged to under- 
take schemes for amelioration of the conditions of the masses. 

A statistics of different kinds and grades of unemployment would 
be very useful in this connection. For instance, if it is known who 
and how many among the unemployed must earn in order to caryy 
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on their livelihood, and who and how many were not helpless to that 
extent, and could therefore be employed in honorary work temporarily 
without any difficulty about their livelihood, the task of keeping them 
occupied with useful, and in some cases also gainful, work would be 
facilitated. With such statistical material in hand it might be 
possible to find some solution for a good many cases either by distribut- 
ing then) over the existing economic organisation or by creating new 
channels where feasible. Speaking of new channels I might refer 
to the fillip given by the War, and the creation of new employnjents 
both in industry and in State service. With a statistics of the un- 
employed of the kind I have suggested in our hand, it should be 
possible to fit in many of these unemployed young men into such 
new employments. Moreover, production in industries is so increas- 
ing, that it might be possible, even apart from the regularly recruited 
employees to persuade many firms to take some of these young men 
as apprentices in some form. This is a task which can be undertaken 
by Government much better and much more easily than by any 
private organisation. Nevertheless, if Government should not be 
coming forth, some endeavour on this line even by private initiative 
would appear to he eminently worth while in the present circum- 
stances, For, whatever benefit such an organisation can obtain of the 
new channels of employment for our educated youths is a distinct 
gain. 

The long-term problem baa, as I have indicated, two facets but 
I want to devote more attention to the role of our educational system 
in this problem. I may reiterate that the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem does not and cannot lie in restricting education, for 
as a matter of fact, we have even now too many illiterate and ill- 
educated among our countrymen. Any one able to visualise the 
almost elemental strength of the urge for education will recognise the 
futility of measures which may be taken to control or restrict student 
enrolments. Stricter examinations, higher fees, the lengthening of 
the courses of study are but palliatives. Wherever such measures 
have been taken, they have proved ineffective or at best have tempo- 
rarily succeeded in stemming the tide. The situation thus presents 
a sharp challenge to educators and social scientists alike. Education 
is a precious gift to which mankind owes much of its dignity, but 
education must be saved from itself. It must be planned. It cannot 
be allowed to develop haphazard, to grow without a clear sense of 
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direction and realzatfon of its purpose. Education should be planned 
and has to be adapted to the changing needs of a changing society as 
I have already said. Schools are needed to serve not the soc'iety of 
today but the society which will exist when the children are ready to 
take their share of the world’s task. Where the schools are plow in 
adapting their curricula and where educational leaders lack the fore- 
sight to understand future needs, maladjustment fraught with grave 
consequences is inevitable. In adapting education to the needs of 
society, one must also take it into account that in our society, even 
with industrial progress and with a better balance between industry 
and agriculture, about 60 per cent, of tlio people mast remain engaged 
in agriculture. Our agriculture, too, will essentiall} be in the nature 
of small fanning and not large-fcale operations. In industry, again, 
most of the estabishments are likely to be on a more or less small 
scale, requiring the services not of high tecbniciaos, but technicisDs 
of a lower grade. Education both general and practical, its grade 
and character, must, therefore, be pianned with an eye to these factors. 

The changes in economic and social conditions which have taken 
place in recent years create a demand for kind of education radically 
different from that which in the past was regarded as adequate. 
Members of a changing society must be prepared to readjust their 
ideas and habits of life. The aim of education is to prepare the young 
for life not in an abstract community but in the community which 
eventually they will have to serve. In any scheme of educational 
planning which must precede occupational planning, vocational educa- 
tion will occupy a most important and essential place. Ir is now 
recognised that any system of economic reconstruction would be 
exposed to the risks of failure unless vocational training was developed 
in accordance with the needs of that reconstruction. It is an integral 
part of economic life inaf much as it provides a most desired means 
of adjusting the employment market to the needs of the economic 
system at any given moment. I must mention one thing here. It 
is absilutely necessary that a close contact between technical and 
vocational training imparted and between economic and occupational 
life should be maintained. For, even where scientific, vocational and 
technical education is imparted at present, it is often found that the 
curricula have no real touch with the conditions of actual life. The 
education and training do not therefore have the desired result. In 
view of this I would suggest the establishment of special advisory 
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bodies. These may be attached to the central public authorities deal- 
ing with this subject or to the institutions themselves, and their duty 
would be to give suitable advice in order to ensure that the organisa- 
tion, working and curricula of vocational and technical schools are 
adequate to meet the needs of our economic and occupational life. 
Th®re should be collaboration by the business houses, chambers of 
commerce and industry and industrial associations in the work of 
technical and vocational education. It is only on the basis of such 
insight and understanding that it will be possible to arrive at some- 
thing like an occupational plan, a vision of future needs in the various 
professions and occupations. We cannot expect such a plan to be 
perfect or fool-proof ; but plan we must if we are to build up a better 
society where unemployment as an evil will be non-existent. But 
vocational education, after all, is essentially theoretical, and therefore 
to get the best results and to serve best the needs of trade and indus- 
tr}' as also of those to be employed by them, a system of apprentice- 
ship has to be resorted to. In fact, the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of skilled labour, efficiently trained under good conditions, has 
been found to be a matter of great importance in almost every progres- 
sive country. The results of investigations on the subject have served 
to emphasise that apprenticeship is still of supreme importance in the 
modern industrial system and in various groups of trades, and it is 
still by far the most systematic method of entry into the ranks of 
skilled men in most of the important trades and industries. It is, 
therefore, most desirable that in this country also we should try to 
evolve in CO operation with businessmen and industrialists, a system 
of apprenticeship training in various business and industrial establish- 
ments, not necessarily with the idea of absorbing the apprentices in 
the particular establishments in which their training was obtained, but 
for employment in any establishment, old or new, where demand for 
skilled services may arise. 

The question of occupational planning naturally arises in this 
context. T feel strongly that some expert machinery should exist 
which would be in a position to focus the attention of the public on 
the probable scope of employment in various occupations. A body 
on the lines of the National Professional Orientation Committee 
which the Wicksell Report in Sweden recommended may be set up 
here. This body should consist of representatives of the learned 
professions, University professors, student organizations, commercial 
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interests and of the Government. Its tasks should be twofold: (1) 
to observe continuously the situation on the market for intellectual 
labour; special enquiries to be made from time to time into changes 
within individual professions ; (2) to publish its findings at regular 
intervals and to bring them to the notice of schools, parents and 
students. The widest publicity should be giv^'n to the work of this 
institution. If such a machinery could be set up and made to function 
properly, there cannot be the least doubt that its findings would prove 
of great benefit to both students and their parents or guardians. 
Daring my tenure in the Bengal Ministry I had, as a preliminary to 
a full-fledged body which would actively assist guardians and parents, 
initiated the setting up of the skeleton of such an organisation , with the 
object of studying and classifying the various types of existing employ- 
ments available to educated youths and the qualifications necessary for 
them, both under the Government and the private iudustrial establish- 
ments and public bodies. It was my idea to have brochures embodying 
the data collected published and distributed to Universities so as to 
help students in finding and selecting suitable careers. Preliminary 
enquiries in a good many lines were completed, but unfortunately I bad 
to relinquish office before a broadening of the activities of the organisa- 
tion on the lines suggested in the Wicksell Eeport could be under- 
taken. Let me, however, hope that those now in authority would 
complete the task T had initiated. 

The planning of the educational system independent of the 
objective factors like industrial expansion, agricultural improvement 
and adoption of other methods in order to create more and more 
economic opportunities cannot by itself bring about a reduction in the 
extent of unemployment. In fact the planning process should proceed 
simultaneously both in education and in economic development, for 
up to a certain extent the former has to be conditioned by the stage 
of progress in the latter. The Government may do a great deal by way 
of assisting the expansion of industrial careers and trade opportunities 
by the adoption of suitable financial and fiscal policies as the recent 
history of India’s industrial development backed by a series of protec- 
tive tariffs would amply testify. 

Speaking of opportunities in industry, one cannot help observing 
that although Bengal as a province is more industrialised than any 
other province in India, the share of the sons of the soil in the 
prosperity and employments created by these industries has been 
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ooijaparatively enaall. Tbeee indastries are mostly controlled and 
importanf positions under them held by Europeans and enterprising 
immigrants from other provinces of India. Not that the people of 
the province have not derived any benefit from the presence of the 
industries in this province, but undoubtedly tbeir gains would be far 
larger if they themselves controlled and managed many industries. 

It would be interesting in this connection to site a few statistics 
collectfd by the Bengal Government regarding the number of 
Bengalees and non-Bengalees employed in a few industries in the 
province which will show that in them non-Bengalee employees still 
predominate : — 


Percentage of non-Bengalee 
employees. 


Jute Mills ... ... ... 64.9% 

Silk Mills ... ... ... 66.9 % 

Battery and Dry Cell Factories ... 70.8 % 

Gas Factories ... ... 69.3 % 

Match Factories ... ... 64 % 

Aluminium and Enamel Factories ... 67 % 

Sugar Mills ... ... ... 56.8% 

Glass Factories ... ... 85 % 

Aerated Water & Ice Factories ... 73.1 % 

Tea Estates ... ... ... 59.8% 


The total percentage of non-Bengalees in 28 categories of 
industries, inclusive of the few I have named, comes to 45.4%. It 
will thus be seen that educated Bengalees still lag behind in many 
lines of industries and considering the fact that these percentAges 
relate only to the superior grades of jobs, excluding manual and 
unskilled labourers, their significance, so far as the question of educs* 
ted young men of Bengal finding a foothold in industrial openings 
is concerned, is indeed striking. I should at the same time point 
out that these percentages need not be taken as the perfect barometer 
of the actual situation, since they have not been arrived at on the 
of complete statistics of all the industries concerned ; but they 
certainly indicate the trends which are quite revealing and indicative 
of the fact that in many of the branches of the industries, Bengalee 
nnemployed young men should have an increasing scope for employ*^ 
ment. Even in the case of jute^ for instance^ m both its maao&^tal* 
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Kid in the trade in jute, there should be a large mope for our young 
men. It is a fact that our young men do not get proper opp(»rtunitieB 
of appreuticeehip in the jute mills controlled by non-Indians and our 
businesamen also do not receive proper facilities of custom from them. 
If an estimate were made, it would be seen that even in the matter 
of selling of raw jute Bengalees fail to take advantage of several crores 
of rupees worth of trade which goes to outsiders, but with a 
determination on their part and the necessary goodwill and co- 
operation of the interest concerned, it should be possible for the people 
of this province to recover at least a substantial portion of the 
distributive trade in raw jute, also secure positions of responsibility 
and many of the higher offices in the jute manufacturing industry and 
obtain as well as a good share of the export trade in manufactured 
jute. Needless to say that if scope in these lines is obtained, this 
would mean considerable relief to the unemployment situation. 

From what I have said so far it must have struck you that 
although the problem we are confronted with is both serious and vast, 
it is not beyond our means or capacity to attempt some sort of solution. 
I have indicated some of the many lines which, if developed, would 
probably absorb a very large proportion of the educated unemployed. 
But there is a big * if ’ in this. The scope for employment can only 
come if certain work or activities are undertaken. Unfortunately 
the obstacles to such activities being undertaken are many. In the 
first place, we do not possess the full measure of political power 
necessary for undertaking all the works I have mentioned. And what 
is more unfortunate, the prevailing atmosphere seems to be all against 
the proper utilisation of even such powers as we possess, in the 
interests of work of this nature. In the existing situation, power and 
authority Ke the result of votes, and those placed in power by the 
voters are not always imbued vritb the mentality or endowed with the 
capacity for constructive work of such magnitude ; moreover, the 
slogans by para ding which the votes are secured generally have little 
or no bearing on constructive national work. In fact, in the political 
sphere there exists a welter of ideas ; confiicting slogans and a most 
disorderly admixture of creeds and shibboleths have produced an 
atmosphere which serves to distract attention away from constructive 
thought and constructive work. Yet what we need most at the 
naoment is that those in authority should give the province a bold and 
oonebnctive leadership. It is required that they should not only be 
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sympathetic towards a planned programme of work for social, economic 
and industrial development, but that they should take an initiative 
in such matters. I do not of course suggest that the Government can 
or should do everything that I have mentioned. For one thing, it 
would be more desirable if under the prevailing conditions big 
industrial schemes, trade and commercial undertakings are launched by 
private enter[)rise with Government help, if necessary. But any large* 
scale enterprise in this direction must mean a joint-stock enterprise, 
for in Bengal there are few who could singly pro^ude the huge capitaj 
necessary for any big industrial or commercial undertaking. It 
would, therefore, bo necessary to pool together the small resources 
of many. It would also be necessary to harness to the aid of such 

enterprises the best that we possess in scientific and expert know* 

ledge. Only thus could Bengalees hope to be able to make up the 
deficiency they have in this field. It may not be easy to start 

industries in many cases owing to the presence of strongly entrenched 
rivals ; but whatever opportunities there are for new enterprises by 
Bengalees tliemselves could be availed of only if big large-scale 
efforts are undertaken on the lines I have indicated. Many new 
lines have developed in this province even in recent jears, but 

Bengalees themselves have had little share in them, because they did 
not possess the machinery or organisation by which to take advantage 
of the opportunities for such development. An instance in point is 
the development of motor transport in recent years in this province. 
This was a new line and new opportunity which Bengalees might 
have availed of ; but for absence of a suitable machinery or organi- 
sation they failed to do so. 

Apart from new lines or new openings, opportunities sometimes 
arise even within the existing industries, which Bengalees could 
avail of if only they have a proper financial organisation. With 
such financial organisation they could, for example, capture and take 
over existing establishments when such establishments change hand. 
With an adequnte machinery for financing, they could also rejuvenate 
many a languishing industry. And all these, if they materialised^ 
would obviously mean scope for increasing employment for Bengal's 
young men. 

In this connection 1 would like to address a few words now tO 
my young friends directly. 1 would ask them to realise that life 
has become increasingly more complex to-day. The brilliant Bnccew 
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achieved by a few F>hoald not make us blind to the realiiies of the 
situation. Success is apt to beget a degree of complacency in which 
every object in the lanclscape puts on a rosy hue ; and the successful 
are apt to under-rate difficulties, when they are the difficulties of 
others. But let me assure you that although I have peisonally no 
reason to complain of the way life has treat'>d me, I appreciate the 
uphill task that awaits you when you will come into your own and 
be called upon to do your duty by yourself and others, in days gone 
by it was almost certain that the average university student, provided 
he was not particularly dull-witted, would, on the completion of his 
college career, step into some definite job which did not leave him 
in want of the material necessities of life. But the situation to-day 
has become over so much more difficult and complex. There is, 
therefore, a greater need now to equij) yourselves more thoroughly for 
the respective departments of life you elect to pursue. Even the 
career of a Government servant lequires now-a-days far greater 
equipment for the efficient discharge of his duties, for he has not 
only to perform the special duties entrusted to him, but in its 
performance he is required to have a far more comprehensive equip, 
ment for the .whole range of the activities of the part of the country 
where he is posted. And this need for a better equipment is even 
greater in other walks of life. For business has become more complex, 
and for success one has to be well _[X)Bted in regard to conditions 
not only in this country but also outside for fear of being overtaken 
by a more intelligent competitor. Business and service conditions 
of every description make an increasing demand on the capabilities, 
both mental and physical, of our youug men, and they must train 
themselves adequately to meet the requirements of such a demand. 

Our young men must also shed false ideas and expectations. 
Social and economic conditions are so shaken under the influence of 
the growing political consciousness of the common mass of people 
th at we would do well to anticipate in the future a considerable 
narrowing down of disparities in respect of opportunities and incomes 
than is the situation to-day. This will no doubt be a welcome deve- 
lopment^ But a necessary corollary of this development is that 
opportunities for amassing huge wealth, and amassing it quickly will 
become fewer. Our young men, however talented, should not be 
iictaated by any expectations of getting rich quickly. Their expec- 
tations of material success should be tempered as much by accepted 
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atondards in oar couatry as by the needs of a more planned develop* 
ment of it. False ideas may very well pove tragic. For, the desire 
to get rich quickly may drive our young men to starve in some con- 
gested city rather than make a modest liviog on the land. And the 
inevitable unfortunate result is that more often than not they seek 
their salvation in protests and uprisings rather than by attempting to 
fit in where they are most needed. I would appeal to my young 
friends to guard against a mental attitude which may lead to such 
tragic developments. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to say that 1 do not think for a 
moment that an address or discourie of this nature can provide 
cues for any speedy solution of such a diflScult problem. The pro* 
blem is baffling and intractable and there exists a welter of ideas 
and suggestions in regard to it. In the circumstances, if what I 
have said so far should help to clarify ideas on this knotty problem, 
and if it should stimulate you all to a correct appreciatton of the 
issues I shall consider my labours as amply repaid. 

I am afraid that my analysis of the different aspects of unemploy- 
ment in this country may have created mixed feelings in your minds. 
Borne of you may be imagining the uncertainties of the future and 
hence a sadness may be creeping around your vision and aspirations. 
But let me advise you, my young friends, not to bo so easily dis- 
mayed by an economic phenomenon which is prevalent in all 
countries. You must not allow your momentary pessimism to invade 
your youthful dreams and darken your outlook about the future. The 
present belongs to you and you must utilise it in the best way 
possible so that the future may also be yours. If the educational 
system is wrong in some of its aspects to-day, it is not your making 
and it is not for you to think about its rectification. You should 
make the best use of the opportunities that are now open to you and 
that is the surest way of equipping yourself for the battle of life 
under the existing conditions. Society is passing through a conti- 
nuous process of revision ; if the present stage is not what we desire 
or need, it is because the process of revision has lagged behind our 
requirements. We are all conscious of it to-day and this fact alone 
indicates that we are on the threshold of reforms. So pessimism 
need not chill your ardour and befog your youthful vision. The 
present is making you and it will be your privilege to make the 
future. 
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The Presidency College to which you have the distinction of 
belonging has built up many glorious traditions in the social and 
intellectual life of this province and even of India. I have heard 
it said by one of your ex-professors that anybody who is somebody in 
Bengal must have some sort of connection with Presidency College* 
It is a proud tribute to the college and I have no doubt that it is 
perfectly justified. I hope that all of you will be worthy of ^^uch 
traditions of your college and add more traditions to its hoary glories. 
It may be that all of you will not be equally well-placed in life ; 
but in whatever spheres you may find yourselves, you will keep the 
banner of your college flying. You will issue out into the world 
with a sacred mission from this Alma Mater of yours to serve your 
society and your countrymen. You will never allow that mission 
to be betrayed, undismayed by what economic tribulations may 
overtake you. If the youthful atmosphere of this college in which 
you have spent your training period and in which your ideas and 
ambitions have been nurtured does not follow you all through your 
life with its uplifting influence, you will thereby have lost a great 
heritage and a great spiritual talisman against the buffetings of the 
world. 

It is against the easy discomfiture of our young men in the 
face of odds that I want you to be sufficiently loined in time. The 
faint-hearted never win a victory. Life is as much a test of your 
moral qualifications as of your intellectual or educational equipments. 
Maintain the standards of conduct your college has instilled into you, 
keep your ideals high, your mind clear and your heart stout in the 
adventure of life in which you will soon enter, and success will be 
yours. 



SOME SOLDIER^POETS OF THE 
GREAT WAR 

B. K. Palit, M.A. (Cal.), B.A. (Lond.) 


1 1HE last Great War, which stretched itself over four weary years, 
was a great inspirer of poetry. No other war in historical 
memory has called forth even a quarter of such a quantity of verse, 
maintained at a high level of quality, for the plain reason that national 
emotion had never before, for any length of time, been stirred to so 
deep an extent. For the first time in history, fighting was not limited 
to a profesJ^ional elasR of soldiers but drew forth the efforts of almost 
the entire manhood of the nation. In many ways the war poetry has 
been unique Most of it is written, not by the spectators, the stay- 
at-home civilians, but by the soldiers themselves ; so many volumes 
of poetry have been composed by young officers in active service. 
It was the emotional stress of war that impelled these otherwise 
‘‘ mute, inglorious Miltons to give vent to their feelings in poetry. 

Most of the war poetry of the past has depicted war as a grand 
affair, misrepresenting it as something intrinsically beautiful, splendid 
and inspiring. The poets of the Great War, excepting a few not 
permitted to stay long enough to lose the traditional illusions, have 
looked at war, not as Wordsworth and Scott and Campbell regarded 
it — as the clash of moral principles or as something essentially glorious 
and honourable — but froin a quite different point of view. They wrote 
as tortured individuals struggling in the clutches of a blind and sense- 
lessly cruel fate ; they had the absorbing prepossession that war is 
after all a kind of toiling, moiling business in which the individual is 
of no more importance than a tiny screw in a huge machine. Yet the 
earlier war poems were full of high idealism and aspiration, looking 
upon war as something worthy of the noblest efforts of the nation. 
Rupert Brooke’s The Soldier, and Julian Grenfell’s Into Battle are 
poems of this type, as is also All the Hills and Vales Along by Charles 
Sorley, the first of the war poets whose work will be examined in this 
article. 
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Charles Bobley 

Charles Hamilton, the only eon of Professor W. R. Sorley, was 
one of the few eoldier-poets who would not or could not bring them- 
fielvee to write mainly war poetry during the opening months of the 
armageddon. When the war broke out, he was in Germany, a country 
he loved ; and the force of his love kept him singularly free from ail 
prejudices. He enlisted early with enthusiasm and fought in a spirit 
of utter detachment. Some of his poems, intensely human and full 
of noble pathos, symbolise the young soldier's spirit of self- dedication 
and unquestioning surrender : 

On, marching men, on 

To the gates of death with song. 

— All the Hills and Vales Along, 

These poems carry the spirit of the English school playgrounds into the 
drab, drenched data of Flanders. Sorley died too soon (October, 1916) 
to suffer the accumulated torment of those who lasted into the long 
agony of war. Hence there is very little bitterness in his poems ; 
we find instead the keen candour of spiritual innocence: 

That’s what I arn : a thing of no desire 
With no path to discover and no plea 
To offer up 

— DeuH Loquitur. 

Much of the verse written by Sorley was an emotional escape 
from the war generally to the favourite themes of the English country- 
side, and particularly, to the environments of his alma mater, 
Marlborough School. He tried to put down in verse his delight in 
different aspects of Nature. The mossy buildings, the fields and 
downs, the sweet-smelling floweis and the singing birds are desci ibrd 
with a humorous exactness in several of his poems. Even the raucous 
rooks are not passed over ; 

The rooks are cawing all day . 

Perhaps no man, until he dies, 

Will understand what they say. 

— TtooTiB. 

Charles Sorley was mainly an experimental poet, here trying his hand 
at narrative, there at description, always making an effort to shed the 
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rilHE last Great War, which stretched itself over four weary years, 
A was a great inspirer of poetry. No other war in historical 
memory has called forth even a quarter of such a quantity of verse, 
maintained at a high level of quality, for the plain reason that national 
emotion had never before, for any length of time, been stirred to so 
deep an extent. For the first time in history, fighting was not limited 
to a professional class of soldiers but drew forth the efforts of almost 
the entire manhood of the nation. In many ways the war poetry has 
been unique Most of it is written, not by the spectators, the stay- 
at-home civilians, but by the soldiers themselves ; so many volumes 
of poetry have been composed by young officers in active service. 
It was the emotional stress of war that impelled these otherwise 
mute, inglorious Miltons to give vent to their feelings in poetry. 

Most of the war poetry of the past has depicted war as a grand 
affair, misrepresenting it as something intrinsically beautiful, splendid 
and inspiring. The poets of the Great War, excepting a few not 
permitted to stay long enough to lose the traditional illusions, have 
looked at war, not as Wordsworth and Scott and Campbell regarded 
it — as the clash of moral principles or as something essentially glorious 
and honourable — but from a quite different point of view. They wrote 
as tortured individuals struggling in the clutches of a blind and sense- 
lessly cruel fate ; they had the absorbing prepossession that war is 
after all a kind of toiling, moiling business in which the individual is 
of no more importance than a tiny screw in a huge machine. Yet the 
earlier war poems were full of high idealism and aspiration, looking 
upon war as something worthy of the noblest efforts of the nation. 
Rupert Brooke’s The Soldier, and Julian Grenfell's Into Battle are 
poems of this type, as is also All the Hills and Vales Along by Charles 
Sorley, the first of the war poets whose work will be examined in this 
article. 
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Charles Borley 

Charles Hamilton, the only son of Professor W. E. Borley, was 
one of the few soldier-poets who would not or could not brin^ them- 
selves to write mainly war poetry during the opening months of the 
arrnageddon. When the war broke out, he was in Germany, a country 
he loved ; and the force of his love kept him singularly free from all 
prejudices. He enlisted early with enthusiasm and fought in a bpirit 
of utter detachment. Some of his poems, intensely human and full 
of noble pathos, symbolise the young soldier’s spirit of self-dedication 
and unquestioning surrender : 

On, marching men, on 

To the gates of death with song. 

— All the Hills and Vales Along, 

These poems carry the spirit of the English school playgrounds into the 
drab, drenched flats of Flanders. Borley died too soon (October, 1915 ) 
to suffer the accumulated torment of those who lasted into the long 
agony of war. Hence there is very little bitterness in his poems ; 
we find instead the keen candour of spiritual innocence: 

That’s what I am : a thing of no desire 
With no path to discover and no plea 
To offer up 

— DeuH Loquitur. 

Much of the verse written by Borley was an emotional escape 
from the war generally to the favourite themes of the English country- 
side, and particularly, to the environments of his alma mater, 
Marlborough School. He tried to put down in verse his delight in 
different aspects of Nature. The mossy buildings, the fields and 
downs, the sweet-smelling flowers and the singing birds are desciibed 
with a humorous exactness in several of his poems. Even the raucous 
rooks are not passed over : 

The rooks are cawing all day. 

Perhaps no man, until he dies, 

Will understand what they say. 

— Rooks. 

Charles Borley was mainly an experimental poet, here trying his hand 
at narrative, there at description, always making an effort to shed the 
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conventional style and evolve something closer to his own conception 
of poetry. 

Wilfred Owen 

Wilfred Owen was a sweet and shy English boy, rather tender- 
hearted and inquisitive. His mother’s love and a staunch devotion 
to Keats were the principal formative influences of his life. A long 
residence in France taught him the charm of French poetry and led 
him to ex{>eriment in French literary technique and in a poetry of 
emotional suggestion. His early poems, like My Shy Handy show an 
excess of epithet and a supremacy of verbal music over thought. 
Then came tlie war, of which he felt himself to be the destined 
recorder. At first he tried bis hand at producing poems in the manner 
of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, but he soon passed to a wise maturity of 
his own. The later poems are as vigorous as those of Mr. Sassoon, 
but are less bitter and have a greater infusion of pity. He never lost 
his faith in men, and so his ironical moods were less bitter than the 
other’s. His poems, however, show less skill in workmanship, and 
some of them are difficult, if not obscure. 

Owen's achievement has been the recording of the effect of the 
impact of modern war on the sensitive mind of modern youth. He 
scouted the idea that his war verses were poetry. Sketching a preface 
for the book he did not live to print, he says: 

“ Above all this book is not concerned with Poetry. The subject 
of it is War, and the Pity of War. The poetry is in the Pity.” 

The pity of it was reflected in bis own life, for he was killed, 
poor follow, just a week before the armistice. In 1920 a collection 
of his poems was published with a foreward by Mr. Sassoon, and in 
1981 Mr. Blunden brought out a new edition of his poems. 

The main drift of Owen’s verse is the shattering of the illusion 
of the glory of war, and its mood is not free from a scathing bitter* 
ness for the people who nurture this illusion. He has seen hell in 
the trenches, and he wants the horror of it to descend upon mankind 
like a nightmare : 

Our brains ache, in the mercile'^s east winds that knife us 
Wearied we keep awake because the night is silent 


What are we doing here ? 


— Expoivre^ 
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War involves savagery; it demands of men such cruel outrage against 
their human instincts that as a moral experience it is unbearable. 
The only glory imperishably associated with war is that of the 
supreme sacrifice : 

Of them who running on that last high place 
Leapt to swift unseen bullets, or w^ent up 
On the hot blast and fury of heirs upsurge, 

Or plunged and fell away past this world's verge. 

Some say God caught them even before they fell. 

— Spring Offensive. 

It has been Owen’s aim to represent to the mind of peace the 
inconceivable atrocity of war, with the suffering and death-in -life 
which it entails. One might suppose that this was an impossible task 
for poetry ; yet Owen has passages in which he achieves it, showing 
us together, by a wonderful mastery of the association of words, both 
the havoc and the wreckage and the tender, trustful loveliness they 
have replaced : 

A short life and a merry one, my buck I 
We used to say we'd hate to live dead old — 

Yet now I suppose 

Little I'd ever teach a son, but hitting, 

Shooting, war, hunting, all the arts of hitting. 

— A Terre, 

A sustaining impulse of Owen's poetry is sympathy and pity. 
He is pitiless with his readers, but only for the sake of utter truth and 
faithfulness. His poems are calm ; in spite of the intense passion 
which is their impulse they have a haunting serenity, for the poet 
has mastered his experience and his emotion has become tranquil. 
Often the tenderness behind the relentless gives the hard, brutal 
words a redemptive virtue, searing us with an anguish which they 
transcend, as in Insensibility, the last stanza of which has a sad 
poetic serenity : 

By choice they made themselves immune 
To pity and whatever mourns in man 
Before the laet sea and the hapless stars; 

Whatever mourns when many leave these shores ; 

Whatever shares 

The eternal reciprocity of tears. 
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His hope for mankind Owen did not give up altogether, and he found 
something worth while in the exultation of battle as well as in the 
fellowFhip of comrades. 

Mr. Blanden draws a comparison between Owen and Keats. He 
had not Keats's avidity for words, nor his triumphant ease in the use 
of them ; there was nothing in him of the flowering sensuousness in 
which Keats rivals Shakespeare. Hie great gift for poetry was 
strengthened by meditation and resolve ; with less poetic zest he had 
more balanced rnanliness than Keats. In Owen’s Strange Meeting^ 
Mr. Middleton Murry finds echoes of Hyperion. ‘‘The sombre ima- 
gination, the sombre rhythm, is that of the dying Keats." 

Strange Meeting is indeed Owen’s strongest poem, though not the 
most perfect one. It approaches the realm of really great poetry ; 
in it the quintessential Owen speaks. Mr. Murry calls it " the most 
magnificent exfaession of the emotional significance of war that has 
yet been acliieved by English poetry." Owen dreams that he talks 
in a tunnel with the dream-shade of a man whom he has bayoneted 
and finds that they are oC tlie same mind about the ‘ pity of war 
The poem has an awful rigour of style ; almost every line is a sentence 
and every sentence*, comes out as on a dying man’s last breath. Ttie 
concluding lines 

I am tlie eiieirriy yon killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this dark ; for so you frowned 

Yesterday through me us you jabbed and killed. 

I x)arried; but my hands were loath and cold. 

Let us sleep now ... . 

are indicative of Owen’s final mastery of life and of poetry. 

Strange Mecfhig complete, proioiwd and awe-inspiring, but it 
does not stand alone, for altbongh Owen wrote no other poem quite 
on the same level, we can only regard it as tlie culmination of poems 
scarcely less profound. Exposure is charged with the same sombre 
mystery, and the unity of technique and emotional intention is almost 
as close. In Owen’s best work a passionate concentration of strength 
helps him to evoke forms which, without any loss of precision, have 
the stamp of universal truth. In his later poems there is no rebellion 
but only pity and regret, and the peace of acquiescence. It may not 
be a comfortable peace, but it is a victory of the human spirit. As 
Mr. Parsons says, " His poems evidence not only his clear perception 
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of the real issoes involved, but the vital humanity which was so 
essential a part of bis philosophy of life.’* 

Owen has made useful contributions to verse technique. From 
the first he had experimented in different kinds of rhyme. His search 
after some garment for his ideas more closely fitting than the familiar 
riiyme arose, not from any desire to experiment for experimeat’s sake, 
but from the inward need to say what be had to say most ex^tly. 
Ultimately he evolved a peculiar tj^pe of rhyme to aid him m the 
expression of the prevailing emotions of disgust, of weariness and of 
bleak realism. To put it briefly, he substitutes for vowel identity, 
with its pleasing music, a consonantal identity which sounds strange 
to the ears; in other words, instead of rhyme, there is consonance. 
Generally it is mere consonance, with entirely different vowel sounds: 

Both arms have mutinied against me — brutes. 

My fingers fidget like ten idle brats. 

— A Terre. 

It seemed that out of buttie I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since scooped 

Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned. 

— Stange Meeting, 

At first a casual reader feels that it is blank verse with a mournful, 
impressive, even oppressive quality of its own. He looks again and 
discovers the technical innovation. Those aBSonarit endings are 
indeed the discovery of genius ; they are a natural flowering of the 
poet’s emotion. They are the very modulation of his voice ; we are 
in the presence of that rare achievement, a true poetic style. Owen 
tried to check the growing laxity of form among contemporary poets 
by using a balanced metre. Shunning vers lihre, he used mostly the 
five-stressed line with an iambic basis freely patterned. 

Many eminent critics Mr. Murry and Mr. Eliot among them — 
have agreed that Wilfred Owen was the greatest poet of the last war. 
There have been many war-poets; but be was a poet of a special 
calibre. He was not a poet who seized upon tlie opportunity of war, 
but one whose being was saturated by a strange experience, who 
bowed himself to the horror of war until his eoul was permeated by it, 
and there was no mean and personal element left in him. The war 
was a unique and terrible experience for mankind; its poetry bad 
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likewise to be terrible and unique. It had to record not the high 
hopes that animated English youth at the outset, but the slow destruc- 
tion of that youth in the sequel ; more than this, it had to record not 
what the war did to iren’s bodies and senses, but what it did to their 
souls. Owen’s poetry is unique because it records imperishably the 
devastation and final victory of a soul. 


Isaac Rosenberg 

Isaac Rosenberg came of Jewish stock and was brought up in the 
East End of London. Having convinced his headmaster of his talent 
for drawing, he was sent to the Slade School of Art. He also took to 
writing verse, and Ins earlier pieces, full of echoes of Donne and 
Blake, were not long in attracting attention. Mr. Laurence Binyon 
welcomed him into the brotherhood of poets and a poem of bis, Zion, 
was included in one of the Georgian Poetry volumes. He enlisted 
in 1915 and was killed in April, 1918, after three years of trench life 
which crippled and blunted his gift for poetry. Mr. Gordon Bottomley 
edited a collection of Rosenberg’s poems in 1922, and a more copious 
volume came out in 1937 with a preface by Mr. Sassoon. 

Rosenberg’s poems are worlds apart from his pictures. They 
break forth into large floating clouds of idea and language, which 
often dissolve into disorder. We feel that as he struggles hard to 
realise his ambition of writing poetry, yet feels crippled and numbed 
by the miseries of trench life, his ear and vision seem to grow blunter 
and his voice more shrill and more strained in its effort to overcome 

the clash and clang of modern warfare. In his own overstrained 
words : 


The air is loud with death, 

The dark air spurts with fire, 

The exploaions ceaseless are. 

The drowning soul was sunk too deep 
For human tenderness. 

* — Dead Man*e Dump, 

In several of bis poems Rosenberg is obscure, for tbe sequence 
of the thoughts are hard to follow. This is not because be aimed at 
any deliberate extravagance of style. The truth is, Rosenberg got 
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entangled in symbolism in a vain effort for a more modern realism. 
His shaping spirit is involved in too many symbols at once; he cannot 
quite command the floods of imagery he lets loose, as is seen in Girl to 
Soldier on Leave and in Wedded : 

Babel-cities' smoky tops 
Pressed upon your growth 
Weary gyves. What were you 
But a world in the brain's ways, 

Or the sleep of Circe' swine? 

— Girl io Soldier on Leave. 

Like Yeats Eosenberg seldom exhibits any clear connection 
between the symbols he emplo3P— c.r/., ‘'Babel-cities' smoky tops" 
and weary gyves " and " Circe's swine "“-or between the symbol 
and the thing symbolised, so that one feels that a cog has slipped 
somewhere and the images succeed without any connection. Tliere 
is a quaint charm in this sort of kaleidoscope, but it is imperfect 
poetry. Rosenberg wrote in 1917: "Poetry should be definite 
thought and clear expression, however subtle; there should be no 
vagueness." But an intense restless striving after strength makes his 
poetry more strange than beautiful and leads him away into regions 
of cloudy incomprehensibility. In his own view the best of his poems 
is Amazons or Daughters of War, wliich took him about a year to 
write and into which lie had striven " to get that sense of inexorable- 
ness the human (or inhuman) side of this war has." The poem read? 
a little like one of the passages from Blake's prophetic books; Rosenberg 
is hot in chase after some idea which, for all its splendour and 
impressiveness, contrives to elude him: 

These maidens came — these strong everliving Amazons, 

And in an easy might their wrists 

Of night's sway and noon's sway the sceptres brake, 

Clouding the wild, the soft lustres of our eyes. 


So the soul can leap out 
Into their huge embraces. 

Among Rosenberg’s poems there are a few scattered ones in 
which we can catch a glimpse of his appreciation of Mature, Tortured 
by the glare and clangour of the inferno he lived in, sick to death 
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of the whole buBiBess of war, he had yet feeling enough left in him 
to respond to the occasional joys of Nature. The notes of the larks 
ringing out on a sombre night were like balm to the war-worn soldier 
who marched along the bleak poison-blasted track ** : 

But hark I Joy — joy — strange joy. 

]jo ! Heights of night ringing with unseen larks : 

Music showering on our upturned listening faces. 

— Returning, We Hear the Larks, 

A cluster of poppies growing on a mossy parapet attracts his attention, 
and straightway he plucks one 

To stick behind my ear. 

— BreaJc of Day in the Trenches. 

Boeenberg was always afraid of being empty.*' But emptiness 
was the last thing he needed to fear. He had a flair for the vivid 
phrase, for illumination in flashes. If he had learnt co-ordination 
and restraint, if only he could have knitted the struggling parts into 
an artistic texture, lie nmst assuredly have won a lasting place in 
the annals of English literature. His now famous Dead Man*s Dump 
begins thus : 

The plunging limbers over Ihe shattered track 
Racketed with ihier rusty freight, 

Stuck out like many crowns of thorns, 

And the rusty stakes like sceptre^s old 
To stay the flood of brutish men 
Upon our brothers dear. 

Stringency of form compels continuity here; in line after line the 
burning heat of the opening stanza is maintained, and Rosenberg 
brings to an adequate conclusion the rhapsody which a more experi- 
enced artist would liardly have dared to set in motion. As Mr. Sassoon 
points out, Rosenberg’s experiments were a strenuous effort for impas- 
sioned expression; his imagination had a sinewy aliveness ; he modelled 
words with fierce energy and aspiration, finding ecstasy in form and 
dreaming in the grandeur of superb light and deep shadow. ‘‘ In the 
peculiar freshness and originality of his mind,” remarks Mr. Parsons, 
Rosenberg was among the most remarkable of the poets of his genera- 
tion, and it is impossible to guess what he might have accomplished 
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had he survived the War.*’ ft fs too much to expect that his work 
will win lasting remembrance. But that does not mean it was wasted; 
for he was poet enough to write for himself. 

Siegfried Bassoon 

Mr. Siegfried Sassoon is one of the soldier-poets whose work is of 
lasting value. His early poems were written after the Georgian model, 
with their lyric quality and amatory sentiment. The war changed 
him totally; he responded gaily to the call, but soon became embittered 
by the eight of misery and bloodshed. Now he began to write peoms 
exposing the ruthlessness of the war — its horrors and brutalities. 
These poems were published in two successive volumes, Counter-Attack 
(1918) and Picture Show (1919). In Mr. Sassoon's poems, as in those 
of Owen and Eosenberg, there is no dream of heroism, of a cause 
or a crusade, of broidered banners or glittering spurs. He held up 
to biting scorn the old familiar glosses upon war. He came to look 
on bis comrades as victims of stay-at-home cant, sacrifices to a false 
idealism. He wrote from the point of view of the wounded men, not 
as a spectator to whom the sight of them suggests high, romantic 
thoughts. The mixed feeling of angry, pity and love wrenches from 
him these fine lines : — 

Lend him your eyes, warm blood, and will to live. 

Speak to him; rouse him; you may save him yet. 

He’s young; he hated war; how should he die 

When cruel old campaigners win safe through? 

— The Death-Bed. 

Escape from the unchanging torment and challenge of the war, from 
its waste and foulness and barren heroism, was, as Mr. Sassoon knew, 
impossible. And this knowledge was responsible for the fierce satiric 
vein that runs through much of his poetry. The satire is entirely 
impersonal; for personal anger he substitutes a general mockery of 
all things. 

In the greater part of Mr. Sassoon’s work, the descriptions are 
too bare and truthful to betray him into exaggerated visualisation. 
What gives its beauty to his poetry is the human colour of his realism, 
the warmth of imagination pulsating in the grimmest of his descrip- 
tions. He does not cry out suddenly on the tormented life he seee. 

1 
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The steady aocamulation of objective detal I is always bis most effective 
means of restraint. It is when the sense of restraint is presented in 
all its blurred , rerolting actuality that the horror and pity of war 
emerges from it. Then the background of shells, mud, corpses, 
vermin, groans, fear, longing, death takes a living form; and we are 
conscious of the human implication of such details ; 

White faces peered, puffing a point of red; 

Candles and braziers glinted throufa the chinks 
And curtain-flaps of dug-outs; then the gloom 
Swallowed his sense of sight; he stooped and swore 
Because a sagging wire had caught his neck. 

— A Working Party, 

Pieces like these, marking an .unwilling transition from a pink 
world to a black one, were too acid for the public taste of Mr. Sassoon^s 
time. Yet they are his gift to modern poetry. The defects of art 
that accompany his quick, passionate utterances are seldom more than 
of a technical character; his practice was incomplete, and perhaps his 
vision was too much wrought by feeling. The exact economy of bis 
language and the forceful directness of his imagination made him one 
of the leaders of the soldier-poets who waged mental strife against 
the horrors of the armageddon. 



TRANSCENDENTALISM IN THE POETICAL 
WRITINGS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 

M. Tahir Jamil, M.A. 

I 

S AMUEL Taylor Coleridge was not only a great poet, but was at 
once a critic, a lecturer, and an ardent student of philosophy. 
Tt is as a poet-philosopher that he claims our attention here. Starting 
with the stock-in-trade materialistic philosophy of the 18 th century, 
he passed through the schools of Godwin and Hartley, till he 
discoTered in Germany the birth of a new creed, and became its 
exponent to English readers at a time when there was a yearning for 
light. How much of this philosophy permeates his poetry, we shall 
determine in the following pages, but one thing that every lover of 
the poet regrets, was bis growing voracity for metaphysics that 
gradually eclipsed the divine poetic gift in him. After his return from 
Germany where he had devoted himself most exclusively to the study 
of the philosophy and literature of that country, he discovered in 
himself a barrenness of poetic inspiration, and; with corresponding 
keenness, tried to fill up the void by means of critical and metaphysical 
writings and discourses. His is the tragedy of a sublime poetic genius 
who lost his way in the “ holy jungle of transcendental metaphysics.” 
Escape from it was made impossible for him by domestic troubles, 
irresolution and opium. Strange as it may seem, despite bis labour 
and devotion, Philosophy today disowns him as her child, while his 
name will remain eternally inscribed in the temple consecrated to 
poetry, as one who introduced men to the elements of unseen beauty, 
and aided them to catch the symphony of angels singing in high heaven. 

Predilection for the field of abstract thought and meditation was 
inborn in Coleridge. His mind was cast by nature in a contemplative 
mood, and he used to derive the highest form of pleasure by resorting 
to the friendliness of books and nature. They helped him to indulge 
in bia usual ” habit of self abstraction from visible surroundings.”* 

^ J. Sbftwcrots : loiiodtictoiT rsinsrks in fiis •diiion of ibe ** Bioigrapbi* 
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Books he read with great avidity. They encoaipassed a wide range 
of subjects and included fairy tales, books of travel through unfamiliar 
lands, history, poetry, metaphysics, and theology. During his boyhood 
days the alluring and fantastic tales of the Arabian Nights, with their 
store-house of the marvellous, the weird, and the eerie, appealed to his 
highly sensitive imagination and made him a ‘playless day-dreamer/ 
But his ‘day-dreams,’ be it noted, had an educative value and helped 
the growth of his latent imaginative powers. They were the training 
for the young mind to cultivate “ a love of the Great and the Whole,* 
as he tells us later in his letter to Thomas Poole (October 16, 1797). 

With growth in years, however, even these became insipid for 
Coleridge, and he began to woo philosophy as his mistress. “At a 
very premature age, even before my fifth year,’* writes Coleridge, “ I 
had bewildered myself in metaphysics and theological controversies,'* 
which dealt with problems such as providence, fore-knowledge, free- 
will, and fate. 

When Coleridge entered Jesus College at Cambridge, he was well- 
versed in the ethical and theological doctrines of the time. His erudi- 
tion, much above that of his college-males, made him the centre of 
intellectual discussions, and the undergraduates used to flock round 
him in order to listen to his discourses on poetry, philosophy, theology, 
and politics. His interest in meiaphjsical writers increased with 
years, and he studiously went through the writings of Locke, Hume, 
Descartes, Priestly, Godwin, and Hartley. The doctrine of Necessity 
made a strong appeal to him because, in the first place, be found in 
it a corroboration of Cato’s idea of Fate and natural necessity that he 
had imbibed earlier, and had expressed in some of the poems of his 
school-days, and, in the second place, because he was overpowered by 
the dialectic skill of Hartley who had presented his system in such a 
logically coherent manner that once the premises were accepted as 
true, the inferences inevitably followed. The result was that we find 
Coleridge saluting Hartley in the “ Religious Musings" as “of mortal 
kind wisest,’* 

“ who marked the ideal tribes 
Upon the fine fibres through the sentient brain/* 

This and poet *8 assertion in his letter to Southey where he says, “I 
am a complete necessitarian and believe the corporeality of thought^ 

* Iietten of 8. T. Coleridge ; edited by E. H. Coleridge, 
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namely, that it is moticm," haVe led the critics to commit the mistake 
of asserting that Hartley and Godwin were in complete possession of 
his mind when he wrote his “ Religious Musings/' They find in 
Coleridge's conception of Pate an expression of his creed of necessita- 
rianism, because Coleridge believed at this time that God had pre- 
determined every detail of man’s life, and liked to invoke Him noth as 
an inspiring and pre-dooming Deity. In ‘‘ The DeHiny of Nations,'* 
it is often alleged by the critics, Coleridge is a thorough-going neces- 
sitarian when he states that even the ‘ universal gciaas ' of men are 
helpless, and shape out his course only to ‘the pre-doomed adventure/ 
People do good deeds not out of their own free-wili, but like Joan of 
Arc in the poem, because they feel the weight of a 'mighty hand 
upon them which controls all their thoughts and actions. The same 
idea of necessity and pre-deterrnined doom they trace in the " Ode to 
the Departing Year " and find their point carried when the poet, 
comprehending the immutable nature of the divine decree, preaches 
to us a doctrine of submission, for Joys and sorrows come in their turn, 
fixed according to an unalterable law. Everything must be as God 
has willed it in His full omniscience and Love, and nothing can change 
His purpose. 

If, however we carefully examine these utterances of Coleridge we 
shall find in them something more than the creed of blind necessita- 
rianism, Here we must take into account the facts that Coleridge had 
an early Anglican training that had kindled in him fervent religious 
zeal, that " Taylor's translation from Plotinus filled his boyish ima- 
gination,’*^ and that bis school exercises tell us of implicit faith in the 
personal God of Christianity. And we never find these tendencies 
yielding place to the cult of empiricism. The empiricists had appealed 
to his head and be had admitted their concluBions and proofs, but 
never became a convert tg their empirical faith. “ My infidel vanity 
never touched my heart he proudly states on one occasion, while in 
another place he writes: "The arguments ( of Dr. Darwin ) against the 
existence of a God and the evidences of revealed religion were such as 
had startled me at 15^ but had become the objects of my smile at 22.” 
As a result of such mental activity Coleridge came to entertain doubts 
as to the pretensions of " the though t-benigb ted sceptics" and by the 

t Charles Lamb : Bessys od Christ’s Hos|^ital, 86 Tears Ago* 

s Life of Coleridge by Ales. W. Gillmas# 
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close of 1796 he denounced their system as one of ' Pride,’ that vaiiriy 
tried to find a satisfactory answer to all the problems and mysteries of 
the creation by a piecemeal study of physical phenonaena and their 
laws. His unrestrained and thorough condemnation of the ** vain 
Philosophy's aye-babbling spring " in ‘‘ The Aeolian Harp/* and in 
still stronger terms in **The Destiny of Nations/* leaves no room for 
us to doubt the sincerity of his conviction. In the latter poem Cole- 
ridge has no sympathy with those who 

** within this gross and invisible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought/' 

and thereby not only deny it freedom but depreciate it. The point of 
denunciation cannot be missed by any student of Coleridge. He will 
find it directly aimed at the materialistic psychology of Hartley who 
resolved mental activity into the sensory vibration of the nerve- 
centreSf and looked upon consciousnesB as the product of a materia- 
listic evolution. Coleridge characterised the system as a cheat/* 
which with ** noisy emptiness of learned phrase ” could give no 
convincing solution of our problems, and which by “untenanting 
creation of its God '' had made man, in the words of Lamb, “ an 
outcast of blind Nature ruled by fatal Necessity.*' This sense of 
the inadequacy of the contemporary English philosophy that gave a 
very little knowledge of the universe, and reduced it to “ a mass of 
little things,” was again emphasised by Coleridge in his letter to 
Benjamin Fowler, written towards the end of 1796. There he notes : 
” My metaphysical theories lay before me in the hour of anguish 
as toys by the bedside of a child deadly sick.” He is apparently 
dissatisfied with the empirical theories of knowledge, and feels 
lepugnance for them because they cannot soothe his ailing heart 
that yearns for the spiritual understanding of Man and the Universe. 
And BO he turned to mysticism, to Christianity, and to his own 
imagination for the fulfilment of his spiritual needs, as we shall 
presently see. 

Before we proceed any further let us examine here how far 
Coleridge shows himself in the garb of an association ist and a neces* 
sitarian in his poems of the first period that closes with his depar- 
ture to Germany in 1798. The supporters of the view that makes 
Coleridge a bondman of Hartley and Godwin in the “ Religiou$ 
attempt to explain the poet's theories of evil and the sours 
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identity with God, exfiressed in that poem, in the light of neceesi* 
tarianism and the doctrine of aBsociation, and refuse to admit that 
widening and deepening of the mystic strain in him that is only too 
patent to be missed. That the poet’s mind, habituated to the * Vast,** 
to something one indivisible ’* that cannot be realised with the 
senses alone, and his profound religious nature, even from the ver]^ 
opening of the poem, give their unmistakable impress, and as we 
proceed we find Plato, not Hartley or Godwin, in complete possession 
of poet’s thought. The study of Plato and Plotinus, with the addition 
of Jacob Boehme, Spinoza and Berkeley, as Coleridge confesses in 
Biographia Literaria,*' ** acted in no slight degree to prevent my 
mind from being imprisoned within the outline of any single dogmatic 
system. They contributed to keep alive the heart in the bead.** 
They nourished him with the imaginative manna of intuition ” * 
through which he could conceive of an unchanging reality revealed 
behind the ever-changing phase of the material world. To feel and 
to realise this Ultimate Reality it was not sufficient for man to look 
upon the universe with bis senses alone » and connect the data thus 
supplied, with the help of the law of association, but he should draw 
himself “ back into the deep places of bis consciousness,” and ” live 
again in the divine ground of his existence.” * “ Seek to mount 

aloft in pure intellect, in perfection of goodness, and in intuition of 
the Godhead ” was the teaching of Plotinus, and it was an ardent 
desire of Coleridge to live in that divine experience so that, to quote 

his own words, be could catch ” a little glimpse of Heaven 

a moment’s converse with an angel any ray of God.” This, 

certainly, is the point of view of a mystic adopted by Coleridge, and 
so he now discerns the spiritual value of objects, and perceives in 
them the unmistakable sign of a central divine energy responsible 
for their form and beauty. The objects of nature appear to him as 
bearing the ” true impress of their creating Sire ” * — the symbols or 
manifestations of the Great Invisible, and be cries out with the 
mystics of yore : 

There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind 

Omnific. His most holy name is Love.” ^ 


* 8. T. (Moidge .nd the Eoglish Bom*ntie School b, Aloia Brandi ; p. 41. 

• A. B. Powell ! The Bomutie Theory of Poetry ; p. 89, 

• ’* Beiigioae MMinge." 

* JtU. 
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God is the principle of Love in the universe. He does not only 
create the forms of life and beauty, but also encircles them with His 
eternal Love. The conception brings about a welconae reconciliation 
of all the apparent conflicts between the spiritual and the physical 
forces, and transmutes the mechanical and the material into a mani- 
festation of the spiritual. And this consciousness of the Supreme 
Heality as Nature’s essence, mind, and energy ” ® apprises him 
Cf the ** noontide majesty of mao ” as well, but in a manner different 
from that of Godwin or Rousseau. The conception of man’s great- 
ness and glory was given great currency at that time by these 
thinkers, but the sublime man of Coleridge is different from that of 
the theorists. He is at one with them in his vigorous attack on 
the Fiends of Superstition," and on. 

" The Kings and the Chief Captains of the World," ' 

who, through their baleful influence, sow and nurture in the human 
breast the seeds of suspicion, hatred, and jealousy, but Coleridge 
ascribes the cause of man’s degeneration to the want of spiritual 
insight. He condemns the short-sighted individualism of Godwin, 
and the narrow-minded sensual considerations of the utilitarianism 
of his time as breaking up the cohesion of the moral world by mak- 
ing man proud and self-centred : 

" Feeling himself, his own low self the whole." * 

Coleridge accepted the idea of rigid personality, self-conscious and 
self-determining — but he could never reconcile himself to the point 
of view that asserted the eelf-sufiBciency of the individual, and re- 
garded him as an end in himself. Such a doctrine, he believed, 
would make the world an " anarchy of spirits." For him the 
cardinal point in human regeneration was to be the idea of one vast 
family knit together in bonds of Love, that expanded the vision of 
men and made them consider themselves as : 

" Parts and portions of one wondrous whole." • 


* ** Beligioui Musiogf.** 
« Ibid. 

• Ibid, 
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Ab be says in a late^* poem, morality based upon these sensual ’* 
considerations : 

** Poison life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
Of faith and queit hope, and all that soothes 
And all that lifts the spirit.” ^ 

It was to be a highly developed spiritual life through which they 
could comprehend the eternal and deeper unity underlying the “ super- 
ficial isolation,” lose the individual in the universal, and recognise 
the Divine Spirit as the basis of this essential unity. Once this 
universal harmony was realised, the soul would be elevated out cf its 
* small particular orbit,' and would extend its * sacred sympathy * to 
all around. Thus it is the consciousness of man’s ” high dignities 
from God,” that the poet regards as essential to the recognition of the 
rights of the individual. He was the first amongst his contemporaries 
to demand the removal of ** unseemly disproportion ” of wealth and 
comfort from a spiritual point of view. 

It is from the same elevated plane of realistic-idealism that 
Coleridge looks at Evil and gives his interpretation of it. To him 
evil is not only real, but is necessary for the attainment of intellectual 
security through a knowledge of its consequences, for it is only after 
a man has realised the depth of evil that he can expec t to rise to a 
higher level of good. It is all in the plan of Divine Benevolence 
of the poet's orthodox creed which seems to be intermixed here with 
his idealistic trend of though L He believes that evil is inseparable 
from good, and that it awaits the touch of God’s grace to Iransform 
it into the agency of good. After referring to the oppression and 
evil prevalent in the world, the poet gives vent to his optimistic faith 
when he exclaims : 

“ These, even these, in mercy didst Thou form, 

Teachers of Good through Evil, by brief wrong 
Making Truth lovely and her future might 
Magnetic o'er the fixed untrembling heart."® 

Man, at first dimly conscious of the Truth, undergoes a long and 
painful struggle, which awakens his spiritual nature, and gradually 


Fears in Solitude.” 
** Beligious Musiopr^.*’ 

8 
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reveals to him the Absolute Good. When that stage is achieved and 
man surveys his victory over evil from the vantage ground of spiritual 
elevation, he will recognise the antagonism as transitory, though 
an essential, condition for the realisation of loftier aim. With the 
widening of his intellectual horizon and the sharpening of his spiritual 
vision, he will understand the real significance of vice and anguish 
as not iinsurmountable realities, but as shapes of a dream ^ that 
haunt the brain as long as he is not awakened in spirit. Once tl at 
awakening comes, he knows that his true nature demands the identi- 
fication of his will with that of God, and that evil consists in willing 
his own selfish and material ends which are of an ephemeral 
character. 

Thus we find that the basis of the poet's account of the evil 
and the good is not the blind force of necessity working without a 
purpose, the soulless mechanical law of the physicists. Coleridge 
moved in a purely mystical and transcendental realm which the 
materialist Hartley, inspite of being a profund believer, could not 
reach, and so the ‘‘ must " of the necessitarians appealed to him as 
the result of “ pure ” and intuitive knowledge. Man, according fo 
Coleridge, performs noble and heroic deeds as a spiritual necessity, 
being a partaker in the divine nature. The real destiny that has been 
pre-dooraed for him by the divine providence is the attainment of per- 
fection and completeness through a harmony between the divine will 
and his own. This, the inner and better self of man, “ the indwelling 
angel-guide,*' as the poet calls it in “ The Destiny of Naiions,'' urges 
him to seek. There are ‘‘ dim inexplicable syinp)athies,” excited in 
the heart as that realm of the divine ideal floats before him, and the 
feeling of an inevitable Pre^^ence *’ within, keeps up bis spirit and 
never suffers the heat of the soul to be cooled down by despair. 
The all-consuming fire of this mystical faith burns away his dark 
passions and carnal desire, and he can no further be conquered by 
“ the throb and tempest ** of his heart. Thus enrobed with Light, 
and naturalised in Heaven ” * he can nevi^ fall away from the enjoy- 
ment of the beatific visiot), and willingly places himself under the 
law of that spiritual world. (Coleridge thus never makes a bondman 
of human beings, as Godwin’s law suggests, nor regards an act of 
virtue as originating either out of impulse or out of cool calculation 

Ibid. 

‘Rrljgious M usings, *’ 
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with an eye to its utility. He rather regards \xmn as an essentially 
free moral agent working under the freely accepted guidance of '‘a 
mighty hand,” which Kant had called in Germany by the name of 
** categorical imperative.” It is a parallel thought, though Coleridge 
had not yet read the German philosopher. The notion spiritualises 
virtue, and gives a motive to our good deeds, n^t in terms of pleasure 
and profit, but as an effort after moral perfection having been dictated 
by our higher and transcendental nature. It is an act in which all 
the faculties of man worked together in harmony, end its sweetness 
was enjoyed by that divine faculty in man through which ” ve cleave 
unto God.” It is such an act of self-surrender to the law of giodness 
and service, cheerfully willed by man himself, that has been respon- 
sible for all the progress made by him, and has reared up ‘‘ kingdoms ’* 
the kingdom of Man over Nature, and the kingdom of God in Man. 

To conclude this topic we may say that there is little of true 
associationism or necessitarianism in the poems of this period in spite 
of an atmosphere of necessity created in ‘‘ The AncicM Mariner ” and 
‘ Christahlc tlie two remarkable poems of Coleridge written during 
this time. There is marked passivity in the characters of the Mariner 
and Cliristable, and the weight of necessity seems to be over-bearing, 
blit this is only a device used by the poet to intensify the pathos of 
the situation His real faith comes out when he makes a spiritual 
appeal in the poems by establishing an interconnection between the 
physical and the spiritual worlds where human beings, though a prey 
t3 evil influence-j, as governed by the law of necessity, are saved in the 
end by the ornnipjtence of Love through the saving grace of God. 
Coleridge could never surrender his belief in the transcendental glory 
of man, which pointed out that though he lived in a world of pollu- 
tions, as in Christable, or by his sinful deed he wilfully cut himself 
away from the universal life, as in the case of Mariner , yet his true 
spii it aspired to achieve its unity with God by intuitively learning 
the lesson of benevolence and of love — a love that unifies all existences 
in God and is the true form of piety. Thus did the poet seek to 
broaden our intellectual horizon beyond the ken of the empiricists 
and the associationists whose unimaginative systems of thought in- 
fluenced but little his {)oetic faith and utterances. The fact is that 
in moods of metaphysical contemplation when he wanted to under- 
stand the process of human thought and emotion he gave his allegiance 
to contemporary thinkers, but when poetic inspiration was within 
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him the psychology of associatioa gave him no help, and the system 
to which he was “ intellectually committed ** stood before him in 
all its bareness/ He would then bring to bear upon life an 
idealistic outlook which owed the mastery of the great teachers 
of antiquity — Plato and Plotinus, combined with the enlightenment 
that had come through personal experience. In such moments he 
rose on the wings of faith with the halo of mysticism around his 
head, and spoke to us of “heaven and infinite.'' Under that ultimate 
guidance he used to find his way to the spiritual destinatii n, and 
it was from that region that he drew his sources of sympathy, the 
love of God, and “ the highest reaches of the moral sense in man.^ 

Coleridge, we accordingly claim, never became a prisoner ^‘within 
the outline of any single dogmatic system." Although the natural 
attitude of his mind was towards philosophy, and he wanted the 
satisfaction of his reason through metaphysics, yet he could divorce 
it from the satisfaction of the heart, the “religious feeling" as he 
chose to call it in bis letter to Benjamin Fowler. This feeling, 
according to him, was the one way of being cognisant of the Ultimate 
Truth. Nature, consequently, yields her delight to him not through 
an observant eye and an attentive ear, but when the experience of 
the senses is transcended by submitting one's whole being to her 
influences. She then “keeps the heart awake to Love and Beauty, 
and her sensuous objects waken the ‘working soul’ to ‘thousand 
phantasies." ^ The mind in such a mood detaches itself from the 
appearance of things, and seeks to understand its underlying meaning. 
It is not a synthesis of ideas superficially formed, but a complete 
absorption in the contemplation of the inner significance of the object, 
best understood 

“ When the soul seeks to hear; when all is hushed, 

And the heart- listens." ® 

We have a record of such a “splendid apocalypse" in “T/ie Aeolian 
Harp** where the charm of music dissolves the real world, the bodily 
senses sleep, and the spirit awakens in a world where music is 

' J. Shawmss: lotroductory Essay ; p. xxv 

* Arthur Beatty: “William Woidsvionb,” p. 119 . Prof. Beatty does not uphold 
this view. 

* ** Lime Tree Bower." 

* “ To the Nightingale,*’ 

* Refloctions on Having Left A Place of Retirement." 
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*‘the one great reality and rhythm the ruling principle of all thinga.”' 
Here we have a strong emotional element in which the entire ‘*respon- 
sive mechanism’’ of the poet has been set free to func tion, and he 
yields to the rich sensation of life, a consciousness of wnich is the 
starting-point of all inspiration. And once the soul smarts on its 
journey, to its “dilated eye” 

“All doth seem 

Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit, when jet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence.’* ^ 

The garb of sense-perception is thus transcended, and the mind grasps 
the inmost reality which is the presence of the Divine Spirit manifest- 
ing itself through the organism of “living Nature'*. Under the 
influence of such “blest intuitions and communions fleet”, all the 
details of Nature are unified into one great flow of life, and all facts 
explained by the one Universal Principle of Love, which makes the 
poet sing in true Platonic spirit: 

“ Oh ! the one life within us and abroad, 

Which mtet« all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Khythm in all thought and joyance everywhere.'** 

This is pantheism that makes the Deity wholly immanent in the 
diverse phenomena of Nature and helps man to discover one divine 
life stirring in all. But pantheism could not be the creed of Coleridge 
whose mind was capable of rising to the higher point of view of 
transcendentalism. With his choice of the analogy of musical harmony 
he makes God not only immanent but transcendental,— the great 
Spirit of Harmony, or the great Musician Himself “calling forth 
the harmony latent in all creation “ * in different degrees of perfec- 
tion according to their diverse nature, in the same way as the wind, 
passing through various musical instruments, produces different notes: 

“And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That trembles into thought, as o'er them sweeps 

^ M. A Keeliai? : “ Poemg of Nature and Romaace,” uotet, p. 226 

* “ This Lime-Tree Bower Mj Prison.*’ 

S “ The Aeolian Harp. ” 

* M. A. Keeling : Peoms of Nature and Romance, ’* p. 226. 
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Plastic and vast one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all? ^ 

It is the transcendentalism of Plotinus that we find here expressed 
by Coleridge. He conceives of God as a living and willing Presence, 
** Nature’s vast ever-acting energy,” “in will, in deed, impulse of 
All to all,” * the mode of whose working is objectified in different 
forms and grades of reality, from the simple forces of Nature to the 
conscious and responsible actions of man. He was the will exemplified 
in the forms of organised Nature, rising in graduated scale till it 
expressed itself in its highest form in man. 

Faith in the unity that lies at the centre of all existences, some- 
thing common in which tliey all participate, led Coleridge inevitably 
to attempt a symbolic interpretation of Nature. It is a favourite mode 
of thought witli the mystics, and Coleridge seems to be re-writing 
Plato when be says : 

“ All that meets the bodily sense T deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds; and we in this low world 
Placed with our backs to bright reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded ken 
The substance from its shadow/' 

Here, as well as in a later poem, “ Frost at Midni(jlit,'* the symbo- 
lism of the alphabet finds special favour with Coleridge. To us the 
reason appears to be its aptitude for conveying the transcendental 
significance of the universe whicli the poet seeks to bring home to 
his readers. A word is a combination of letter which apparently 
unconnected, but combined by the interpreting mind, or in Kantian 
language, interpreted by a synthetic act of the understanding, convey 
a meaning otherwise concealed from the view. Similarly, Nature 
could be nothing more than a ‘‘conglomeration of particulars”* 
with no spiritual significance, so long as she was studied in her 
broken fragments. She refu.^ed to yield her meaning to the merely 
“ sciential reason ” that was not initiated into the secret of her 
spiritual meaning. And for gaining this insight a training such 
as mentioned in the passage quoted above was indispensable for 

I “ The AeoliaD Harp.” 

* ” The AeoliflD Harp.” 

3 ” The Destiny of Natirns.” 

^ J. Shaweross : Introductory Essay, p. xxv. 
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the human mind. Fettered by the chains of physical nature and 
with its spiritual element, in infancy the soul can only hope to 
gain a knowledge of Reality by looking in everything for a deeper 
and more symbolic meaning than is revealed by a cursory view 
of it. The finite intelligence like a little child, is incapable of 
comprehending a full flood of divine truth if suddenly levealed. It 
must prepare itself for its reception through a slow process of growth. 
By the aid of symbolism it will gradually be able (o gain tljc con- 
sciousness of the Divine as it finds His glory, power, and love 
effulgent ‘‘ through meaner powers and secondary things,” ’ and once 

this consciousness is awakened, and Nature is looked upon as a 

harmonious whole, she becomes real and inteiligible — the eternal 
Divine language written in Matter and comprehen led by the power 

of the Mind through wliicli man is noumenally related to Clod. We 

thus have due recognition of the reality of the individual objects 
along with an anticipation of the teachings of Kant that examines 
the process of our consciousness and goes beyond experience. It 
accepts tie free power of the human mind that gives man ** a 
superiority to the unconscious forces of the material world,” differen- 
tiates him from the surrounding existences, and enables him to 
recognise his origin in Ood. 

The poems of the first period of the poeti(‘ career of Coleridge, 
therefore, disclose to us tlie mental conflict tliat was going on at the 
time in the mind of the poet. In them is effectively reflected the 
fluidity of his mind, wlrch could not shiy long at oneandiorof 
thought, but passed from one speculative B\stein to another, and 
delighted in extracting truth from every one of tliem. In the words 
of Southey: ” Hartley was ousted by Berkeley, Berkeley by Spinoza, 
and Spinoza by Plato; when last I saw him Jacob Behmen had 
some chance of coming in. The truth is that he played with 
systems.” What, however, appeared to the little mind of Southey 
as play was really the insatiable thirst of a great mind for truth. 
He derived it from every source according to his personal need. 
He took his stand upon common- sense, and recognised the powers 
of the mind, but was, at the same time, convinced that there could 
be no finality in human thought, and that there was more behind 
the veil which could not be discovered by an exercise of our ordinary 


i The Destioy of Nations. 
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facalties of knowledge. Though yet a stranger to the critical phjlo« 
!»)pby of Kant, we have seen how lie maintained, throughout, the 
superiorily of the human intellect over all experiential truths, but 
set a limit to its powers when it had to deal with spiritual realities. 
In that sphere, be relied upon the inyst’c conception of “ intuition ” 
that was not against reason but transcended it where the discursive 
<mind failed to reach the Truth. 


{To be conlitiHcd) 



MASS EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Amalbsh Ghose, M.A., B.T. 
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Pbimaby Education till the Mont-Ford Ebforms. 

A t least a decade before the enquiry of Mr. W. Adam, (daring 
1835-38), into the condition of Indigenous Primary schools of all 
types, one hundred thousand of which existed in the province of 
Bengal alone, in a disorganised state, the Missionaries had started 
opening Primary schools in the vicinity of their centres of work, 
which were located near the principal provincial towns like Calcutta, 
Bombay, Patna etc. None but the Missionaries had realised at that 
time that the Masses could be successfully educated only through 
the Medium of the Vernaculars and they were seriously engaged in 
their work of vigorously pushing through the publication of Books, 
Pamphlets etc. printed by them in the Vernacular. Societies were 
formed in Calcutta and Bombay for the expansion of Primary educa- 
tion with the help of the Government grants. The functions of these 
Societies were later taken up by the provincial Boards of Education 
when they were formed, by the year 1840. The limited resources 
and the condition of the country did not permit them to carry on 
their programme beyond a certain limit. The Organisation, Curri- 
culum and Expansion of Primary Education rested more on the 
voluntary eflForts of individuals interested in the education of the 
Masses and the limited resources, coupled with a lack of Policy, did 
not allow the Government to launch upon a systematic programme 
on a wide scale. The acceptance by the Government of the “ filtra- 
tion theory of educating the Masses through the intelligentsia gave 
incentive to the expansion of Secondary Education only. This 
received further stimulus in the statement of Policy in the Despatch 
of 1854, in the creation of the Universities and in the introduction of 
the Grant-in-aid system for the expansion of education in the higher 
stages to the detriment of Primaiy Education. 

9 
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In the south, the Qnvernment gave legal sanction to the attempts 
in this direction for the betterment of the Rajamundry type of schools 
by the promulgation of the Madras Town Improvements Act, which 
repealed the Voluntary Education Act of 1863, by which that type 
of schools received stimulus to grow. By this Act of 1871, the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners were given powers to devote a part of their Funds 
for the expansion of Education. 

The Collector of Midnapur, Mr. H. L. Harrison, devised a 
method of encouraging the Gurus of the Primary schools. Awards were 
made to the heads of Primary schools on the Results of the Examina- 
tion of their pupils. The Report of the New Castle Commission of 
1862 and the Revised Educational Code of England of the same year 
in which such provisions were made, may have caught the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, in introducing the scheme in his district. For 
good or for bad, this ‘Payment by Results* system was introduced. 
The Director of Public Instruction was asked by the Government in 
1873 to try the scheme in the other districts of the province. Thus 
the system was gradually extended and was adopted at other places. 
The result of the introduction of this system was that a great many 
schools which would otherwise have been unwilliug, came under the 
control of tlie Department of Education. This system worked well 
for a pretty long time till its abolition in 1905. 

A system of Circle Schools existed in the N. W. Provinces and 
the Punjab. By this, the Head of a Central School used to inspect 
and supervise the working of a number of schools in his area. This 
system was introduced into Bengal also and it worked successfully for 
sometime. The Hunter Commission observed : — 

“It has been found to be far more effective of its object” than 
any system heretofore tried. It appeared to be the best calculated 
to preserve and bring under organisation whatever indigenous schools 
exist in the country which are or can be utilised, as a part of the 
educational system.*' 

This system had the salutary effect of improving the standard of 
Education. 

As a result of the revision of the Rules for giving Grant-in-aid 
in 1877, which bad been introduced since 1855, there was a great fall 
in the number of schools, as the revised Rules insisted on raising 
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the standard of instniotibn. The Rules had to be revised again in 
1880 to make the standard lower than what was required in the 
former. They were revised once again in 1883 and these, with the 
necessary modifications here and there, are followed at present in 
the Codes. 

The Municipal and Local Government Acts of 1883-85, during 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, brought into existence Local Bodies 
with powers to open, maintain and manage Primary schools with 
Grant-in-aid from the Government. The salient feature of th# recoin* 
mendatioDS was the encouragement of private enterprise. The result 
of these efforts was that there was a tremeiiJous development of 
English Education in the higher branches. The courses of Instruc- 
tion of both the Lower and Upper Primary schools were made more 
useful but were different in the different provinces. The provincial 
Governments used to set apart funds specially for the purpose of 
Primary Education and they used to open and maintain Primary 
schools specially in the backward ereas. 

Although the quality of instruction had improved by the raising of 
the standard of inspection and examination, there was a check in the 
progress of Primary education when the authorities directed their 
attention to the backward villages in the interior of the country. 
There, they looked upon education as something which was the privi- 
lege of the well-to-do. The programme of expansion met with 
little opposition in the urban and the otherwise accessible parts of the 
country. There, the question was one of quality. The interior 
backward tracts presented a different picture — the people there 
were unwilliug to have the schools. 

The effect of all these was that civic consciousness of the 
people were roused and there were animated activities in those 
bodies for the expansion of Primary Education but as indicated in 
the proceeding paragraph, the saturation point was soon reached when 
the authorities turned their attention to the backward areas under 
their jurisdiction. There, the people were loathe to appreciate the 
benefits of any sort of education and were even suspicious of the 
motives. This problem checked the growth of Primary education 
to a certain extent but it was partially solved by the opening of 
Primary schools which were maintained by the state, in the backward 
tracts of the country* 
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A limited amouDt of improvement having been achieved in the 
oontzol, organisation and instruction, it was felt that a drive need be 
taken in the direction of improving the Curriculum in all the spheres 
of education. At the instance of L^rd Curzon, there was a overhaul 
of the system and the Curriculum was revised in almost all the pro- 
vinces BO as to give it an agricultural bias. 

With a view to improving the quality of instruction, the 
Government of India issued a Circular in 1911, after the withdrawal 
of the Resolution of Mr. GokhaJe from the Central Legislature 
urging the introduction of Universal Primary Education in 1910, 
and after his Bill to the same effect had been defeated in the 
Legislative Council. This Circular of 1911 emphasised on the necessity 
of having teachers for the rural schools drawn as far as possible 
from the rural areas. It Buggested that the number of pupils in 
each standard (for each teacher) should be fixed at 30 to 40, which, 
in special cases, may be increased to 50, and recommended that 
attempts should be made to allot the task of teaching separate classes 
to separate teachers. In the detailed Circular of 1913, the Government 
of India, admitted that no large expansion oi Primary education was 
possible or advisable unless there was a sufficient number of trained 
teachers. They advised that attention should now be directed to the 
opening of Middle Vernacular Schools for the purpose of getting 
recruits for the training schools for the teachers of Primary Schools, 
in the rural areas, as it was thought that they might be best suited 
for the vocation. The Circular issued by the Central Government in 
1918, reviewed the position as it stood since the previous issue. 
This Circular, for the first time, drew the attention of all to the 
Wastage from class to class in the Primary stage, and reiterated 
their view, previously expressed, of having better types of teachers 
with better Pay and particularly to the necessity of having better 
and qualified teachers to take the charge of the Infant classes where 
the Wastage was heaviest. 

The Circulars of the Government of India was more of a review- 
ing nature, but they formed the basis of the course of action and 
the policy taken up by the piovincial Governments and thus they had 
their influence on the activities of the provincial Lepartments of 
Education. 

Just before the Reforms of 1919 .were introduced, the provincial 
XiBgislftturea enacted certain measures to make Compulsory Primary 
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Education permissive to the areas administered by the Local Bodies. 
The Control of the Government of India having ceased by now, they 
discontinued the practice of paying any financial aid to the provincial 
Governments. They, however, continued to pay the Imperial Grant 
of Rs 60 lacs, announced by the King- Emperor at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911. For assisting any scheme for the expansion of Primary 
Education in the provinces, the Government used to sanction money 
from time to time as their funds permitted, and between 1913 and 1917, 
no less than a sum of Es. 3,29 lacs non-recurring and Es. 1,24 lacs 
recurring were granted for the provinces by the Central <iovernment, 
in furtherance of the proposal contained in their Circulars of 1911 and 
1913. They frequently asked the provinces to submit to theiu definite 
schemes for the expansion of Primary Education, and when received 
by them, these schemes were duly considered in their turn, and allotted 
money, as was available. 

The funds at their disposal, however, were quite inadequate to 
meet the demands of the provinces and therefore, tlie grants were 
made proportionate to their requirements out of their available funds. 
The result was that no scheme could be taken up as a whole, and 
being introduced piece-meal, they could not gain the desired end. 
Neither could auy successful scheme be evolved owing to the anti- 
cipated financial inadequacy. Still, the provincial Governments hoped 
to receive financial support from the Central Government who in 
their turn, were besieged with requests for grants much above their 
capacity to pay. Schemes were prepared and enthusiastically awaited 
sanction, but financial stringency came in their way of success. They 
were thus unnecessarily held up. New and unforseen circumstances 
appeared in the field and the proposals had to be re- cast and the mode 
of approach to the problem had to be altered. 

Then the Government of India put forward a definite proposal 
and set forth a programme for the ten years to follow. In 1918, 
a Circular was issued which set forth that they intended to provide 
for the facilities for the extension of Primary Education, through 
local Bodies and gave a hint that Compulsion may be applied. They 
proposed to meet one-third of the cost, the provincial Governments 
were to pay one-third and the remaining one4hird was to be met out 
of the Funds of the Local Bodies, for bringing the scheme into 
operation. The provisions of the Mont-Ford Reforms came in the 
5vay of further interest being taken by the Govermrent of Ind% and 
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.60 it fell through. The Reforms Constitution prevented the Central 
Government from giving any direction and the question of financial 
aid was not thought of. Education as a Trans f erred subject came 
under the control of the popular Ministers, who were responsible to 
the elected representatives of the people. 

Before the inauguration of the Reforms, the Central Government 
considered themselves responsible for the initiation of Policy on all 
matters, including educational, for the whole of India, and the 
provincial Governraents were regarded as their Agents in carrying out 
their proposals and their Policy. Besides any new proposals for 
educational enactment required the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India before being introduced. The provisions of the Bill« 
of tbe provincial Governments used to be examined in all their aspects 
before according sanction. 

As a result of the relegation of this authority of controlling the 
Policy on Education, a Central Advisory Board was formed in 1921, 
which may be regarded as a body taking the place of the annual 
Conference of the Directors of Public Instruction of the Provinces of 
India. This Central Board, consisting generally of eminent education- 
ists and administrators, used to meet three or four times a year and 
discussed tlie Policy, etc. to be adopted. The activities of the Board 
were conducive to tlie healthy development of education but it was 
discontinued in 1923 as a measure of economy. The need of the 
existence of such a Board was soon perceived and after a lapse of 
about 12 years, it was revived in the year 1935. 

The Central Bureau of Education also was useful and a necessary 
adjunct to the Central Board. Tlie Bureau not only reviewed the 
state of the progress of Education of India as a whole and thus enabled 
each province to become well-aware of the activities of the other and 
their flaws, but it also did some valuable work by publishing pamphlets 
on the growth and tendencies of education in the other countries, 
thus presenting good materials for comparison and indicating the line 
along which improvement may be made. This Bureau which had 
been abolished has now been revived. 

There is also a proposal to form a National Committee of intellec- 
tual co-operation and make the Central Advisory Board, the National 
Centre of Educational Information. 
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IV 

Primaky Education Sinob 1919 

By the year 1919, the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, the U. P 
and the Punjab got their Primary Edacation Acts passed and the 
other provinces had theirs soon afterwards. The Madras Act- waK 
passed in 1920; the Bombay Act in 1923; the C. P. Act in 192 ) and 
the Assam Act in 1926. The amendments were made as and when 
necessity arose. The Local Self-Government Acts, which were 
passed since 1919, constituting and defining the powers and duties 
of the Local, Union and District Boards, besides making them sub- 
ordinate self-governing institutions, imposed on the Bodies, the task 
of the opening and the supervision of Primary Schools with the help 
of grants received from the Government, ear-marked for the purpose, 
and empowering them to levy land or property (ax, if necessary. 
Some of the Municipalities and Corporations w’ere empowered to 
introduce compulsion if they found it expedient to adopt (lie measure. 
Government, in any case, did not divest themselves of the financial 
responsibility to a certain extent. In some cases the position became 
anomalous. The Minister-in charge of Education Lad no control 
over the administration of tlie education department of some of these 
self-governing institutions. Ko outside contrul in the management 
of this nation-building department may he considered beneficial to 
its actual working, but the real state of things revealed a lack of true 
spirit in those responsible for the mai ageriient of Primary Schools, 
due perhaps more to the want of administrative experience than 
an} thing else. 

In the urban areas, specially in places like the big cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Deliii, etc., and the other 
provincial towns of Fome magnitude, the })rogreB8 of Primary Educn- 
tioii of some of them has been up to the expectations and has moved 
on without any impediment. In the rural areas tlie position has 
been far from satisfactory, as revealed by the provincial Reviews of 
Education, although it has considerably improved from what it was 
during the eighties of the last century. The real position in the D. P. 
was depressing. There the Government inspectors Were, placed 
under the control of the Chairmen of the Local Edacation Boarde 
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ba{ their pay used to be met out of the government treasury. Thua, 
being deprived of the controlling authority, the Minister-in-charge 
was unable to carry out the programme as outlined in the Policy. 
Eeoeiving the Inspection Notes when called for, did not, in any way 
alter the position. If he wanted to see an improved state of things, 
he had no other alternative but to ask the Legislative Council to 
modify their decision and give him the authority to enforce the Policy 
by amending the previous Acts. On the plea that, that will amount to 
virtually withdrawing some of the privileges granted to the self-govern- 
ing institutions and transferring them back to the departmental control 
from popular management, the governments did not take the initia- 
tive in this matter and therefore the condition of Primary Education 
showed signs of deterioration . 

The outstanding feature, in respect of Education in most of the 
Local Bodies, is the lack of a definite Policy and of administrative 
experience of the members. When the local Bodies were allowed 
to administer the scheme of the expansion of Primary Education, the 
underlying motive may have been a desire to let the members learn by 
their mistakes and gain experience thereby. In some places, at 
least, there is evidence to show, that this has been used for personal 
gain and to serve personal interests and party factions. In a place 
which is preponderatingly uneducated, the result may not have been 
otherwise and it may continue unabated unless there is provision of 
some sort of a check, like a regular inspection and insistence on 
periodical reports from executive officers. The goal is to get an 
intelligent electorate, who can read and write and are well-equipped 
with the knowledge of the outstanding events affecting their lives. 
The sooner it is obtained without a feeling of distrust anywhere, the 
better for all. 

The District Educational Councils formed in Madras with Offi- 
cials and non-Officials, as representatives of different interests, seem 
to be a satisfactory arrangement. But there is room for improvement 
in this also. The Councils should have enough money and a sufficient 
number of Inspectors, not for extravagance but for ensuring expendi- 
tore in the right direction and for properly carrying out the provisions 
of the Acts passed by the Legislatures. 

In the Punjab, where the District Educational Councils are 
presided over by the District Commissioners, as a rule, the administro- 
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tion hm run sncceBelully with much better results. Official Control 
and administrative experience appear to be indispensable for the 
organisation and the extension of Primary Education in the Bural 
areas. Voluntary efforts without the proper check have not produced 
good results, of late. 

In respect of Official Control, the non-officicJ mind seems to be 
prejudiced against the official mind. No less note*worthy is the 
desire for Power on the part of the non-official. But this tendency 
neglects the fact that education isj essentially a nation-buildinfj subject 
and therefore it needs a special, unprejudiced treatment for getting 
effective results. The officials and the non-officials may work together 
and the efficient management of the department will be an index to 
the eagerness as well as the ability for good and successful adminis- 
tration. Opinions, however, widely held, on public affairs, may not 
be divided in this field. 

Neither the figures nor the number of schools in British India as a 
whole, will indicate the real progress made in regard to Primary 
Education. The Progress of Primary Education, which has been 
remarkable and unprecedented in its history, during the Reforms, 
has neither been uniform nor graduated throughout the provinces, 
taken separately. In some, the progress is characterised by effici- 
ent management or by phenomenal increase in the number of 
schools and the scholars, in the others, by the inception of new 
Policy. Taking into account that India is a country of diverse Races 
and Languages, and that allowance must be n)ade for local conditions, 
there is no reason why there should not be any uniformity in general 
Policy and Control. The flaws and the short-coraings in one may be 
easily rectified in the others and thus each province may gain by this 
experience of others and by comparison much better results may be 
secured. 

In British India, about 19*2 millions, out of a total population of 
250 millions are literates, t.e., about 8% (7*5% in 1929) of the people 
can read and write. With an increase of population in recent years 
the percentage may have remained stationary. This alone is sufficient 
to indicate how much more has to be done in order to get an intelli- 
gent electorate who may be called literates. 

The population of school- going age to total population is about 
14% and those under instruction form about 5*2% of the total. That 

10 
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i«, about 8’8% more of the total population of school-going age are 
receiving no instruction at present. The growth of this percentage 
in the laet 8 years is interesting : — 


Percentage of Scholars in the Schools to Total Population 


year 

— 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1929-80 

8*07 

1-88 

6*06 

1930-81 

7*86 

1*8 

4*67 

1981*82 

7-88 

1*89 

4*7 

1989-83 

7*82 

1*98 

4*78 

1938-84 

7*44 

2*09 

4-85 

1984-86 

7*68 

2*2 

4*97 

1935-36 

7*72 

2*29 

6*09 

1986-87 

7*86 

2*88 

6*2 


It will appear from this that although the percentage has 
increased, the figures for the male scholars have been varying and 
shows little signs of improvement to reach the figure of 1929-30. 
It IB evident from the figures that more girls are now attending 
the schools and their percentage has been steadily rising every year. 
It is an encouraging sign indeed. 

In the year 1911, there were 17*4 million boys and 17*7 million 
girls in British India, of whom only 6*5 millions were attending the 
schools. That is, about 18% of the total number of boys and girls 
were receiving instruction, and of them, as much as’^loX were in the 
Primary stage 1 

The number of boys and girls in the Primary stage during the 
years 1917-1937 is given in the following table. It will be found that 
the highest increase during these years was in 1925-26. The increase 
was tremendous and the record shows a tendency to mo 7 e upwards. 
There was an increase of 6,90,000 scholars and 9,300 schools during 
the period 19*35-26. 
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Number of Boys and Girls in the Primary Schools 


Yetr 

Total Ko. of Pupils 

Bojs only 

Qirls only 

1617 

64,04,200 

62,88.803 

1146,497 

1023-24 

69,65.684 

66,90,820 

12,64,814 

19S6-27 

62,66,760 

67>07,470 

l|i.49,i261 

1927-28 

87,12,968 

70,81,664 

16481,414 

1928-20 

60,18,691 

72,18,618 

18,00,078 

1929-80 

92,24,048 

78,82,678 

18,91,406 

1080-81 

98,62,748 

73,81,199 

19,81.549 

1983-84 

68,06,866 

76,12,279 

22,94,079 

1984-86 

1,00,89,762 

76,80,088 

24,09,584 

1936-86 

1,08,08,408 

78,08,826 

26,06,077 

1986-87 

1,16,68,684 

90,47,007 

26,11,677 


The followiog table gives the lolal ntunber of boys’ and girls’ 
Primary Schools with their enrolment. 


Year 

No. of Schools for 
Boya 

Male Scholars 

No. of Schools 
for Girls 

Fen tale Scbolara 

1923-24 

1,44,430 

66,90,000 

23,686 

12,64,814 

1929.80 

1,72,686 ! 

78,32,678 

81,408 

18,91,406 

19ad>S4 

1,66,880 

76,12,279 

84,064 

1 

22,94,077 

1984.86 

1 ,66,688 

76,80,088 

83,786 i 

24,09,684 

1986-86 

1,66,240 

78,03,326 

32,618 

26,06,077 

1986-87 

1,64,894 

90,47,007 

82,333 

26,11,677 


Prom the fore-going Tables it will be apparent that although the 
number of schools for Boys and Girls is slightly decreasing, the 
Dibber of scholars is steadily going up, pointing to the fact fit > 
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increased enrolmeBt in each school and perhaps, better instruction 
and weeding out of the less important and unnecessary schools, A 
process of consolidation may be slowly taking place. Besides, the 
figures for the Boys and for the Girls in the Tables, there are a 
number of them in the lower Forms of High and Middle schools. 
However, there was an increase of 6,234 schools and of 10,84,319 
scholars over the figures of 1930, in the year 1935-36. 

Included in the Tables are the figures for the special schools for 
the Backward Classes and Muktabs, which are institutions for the 
Muslims. Out of a total of about 45,000 schools for Boys and 17,500 
schools for Girls in Bengal during 1936, there were no less than 
26,000 Muktabs i.e., special schools for the Muslims. 

The percentages for boys and girls of school-going age who 
are attending the schools are worth perusal. In 1917, 30*3% boys and 
6*7% girls; in 1922, 31*/)% boys and 7*7% girls; in 1927,42*1% 
boys and 10*4% girls ; in 1932, 42*2% boys and in 1937, 51*7% boys, 
of the total number of boys and girls of school-going age were 
receiving some sort of education in the schools. That is, about 
48% boys, and more than 85% girls of school-going age, are receiving 
no education at all. The percentage for girls has steadily improved 
and that of the boys showed a gradual improvment from about 30% 
in 1917 to about 52% in 1937, in the course of a decade. It is an 
encouraging sign to note the gradual increase in the case of girls. 

The percentage of the total number of pupils to the total popu- 
lation increased but with a snail’s pace from 3*77% in 1923-24 ; 
4*7% in 1930-31 ; to about 6*2% in 1937. The percentage of the 
total number of boys and girls of school-going age to the total popu- 
lation is reckoned at about 14%. Therefore, at present about 9% 

more boys and girls of the total population, have to be brought to 
school. 

The figures for the total direct expenditure on Primary Educa- 
tion in British India, have gone up considerably since the organisa- 
tion of Primary Education on a systematic basis. The total amount 
spent for Primary Education was about Ks. 50 lacs in 1877-78 and 

it rose gradually to about Ils, 7 crores in 1927 and stood at Es. 8.37 

oiores in 1937. A perusal of the figures may be illuminating. The 
percentage of the total direct expenditure on Primary Education 
pnljK, to total expenditure on Education, had been between 24% to 80% 
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Primary Edncatioii consumed about one-fourth to ona-third of 
the total amount epent on education in India, as a whole. 

The following Table gives the amount spent on Primary Educa- 
tion, and the total amount spent on Education, during the years 
noted against each year. 


y«Br 

Amount in Crores spent on 
Primary Education. 

Tots! tmount in Crores spest 
on Education in India. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

1892 

*92 croroB 


1897 

11-0 „ 


1902 

1-18 „ 

4-01 orores 

1907 

1-66 

5.69 

1912 

2-07 „ 

7.86 .. 

1917 

2-98 „ 

11.28 

1922 

6 09 „ 

18.87 ,, 

1927 

6'96 „ 

24.48 „ 

1982 

8-12 „ 

27.18 

1987 

8-87 

28.06 „ 

1 


The provincial figures for the total amount spent by them on 
account of Primary Education is interesting for the sake of compa- 
rison. While Madras spends about Bs. 2‘dd crores, and Bombay and 
Bind spend a little over Be. 2 crores, Bengal with a population which 
exceeds that of Madras and which is more than double that of 
Bombay, spends only Bs. '88 crores. C.P. spends about Bs. 1 crore 
and the Punjab a little more than half a crore of rupees. The total 
provincial expenditure is not evenly distributed and bear an uneven 
ratio to the numb^ of scholars and schools to the total amoqnt, os 
l^xmaty Education, by them. 
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Total Direct Expenditure on Primary Education by Provinces 


(In lacB of Eupees) 


Provinces 

1917 

1922 

1927 

1932 

1987 

Bengal 

44*62 

84-08 

67-61 

82-06 

83*69 

Bombay 

68*48 

149*63 j 

198-88 

206-47 

177'86 

Madraa 

7013 

106-49 

170'61 

284-72 

286-76 

The U. P. 

28-80 

67*42 

84-31 

96*26 

96*22 

the Punjab 

19'66 

84*82 

42-34 

47-98 

62-31 

B AO 

27 '62 

36*61 

66-86 

67-03 

49*04 

G. P. and Berar 

16-16 

28-22 

82-61 

86*60 

88*68 

Burma 

10-36 

14-S9 

20-07 

24*67 

24*89 

Aaaam 

7'61 

912 

n 18 

18*40 

14*62 

N. W. F. P. 




4*88 

6*67 

Sind 





81*82 

Oriaia 





16*20 

Coorg 


1 


1*16 

2*06 

Delhi 




4*22 

4*88 

Ajmer A Merwara 




2*12. 

2*89 

Baluchistan 




1 *74 

1*28 

Bangalore 




1*46 

1*68 

Other Provinces 




118 

2*06 

British India Total 

29314 

609*08 ' 

696*22 

812-00 

887*77 


It wijJ be Been from this that the total expenditure has increased 
gradually according to the needs of the increasing number of scholars 
and schools in the provinces. And since, wastage has diminished 
with an increase in expenditure, it is apparent that the increased 
amount has enabled the administration to keep a better watch on the 
growth of Primary Education. 

- The progress of Primary Education during the ten years 1917^7 
biiSf been rapid. It had moved with such a heavy stride that the 
oxisting arrangement of Inspection and of the Training of Teacher# 
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could hardly meet the increased demand. The number oi Inspectora 
Wad found insufficient to deal efficiently with the increased pressure 
of work, and they were required to handle so large a number of 
schools and made to cover so wide an area in this land of ilI*provided 
and insufficiently arranged communications, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing schools, that they could hardly do justi^'e to their duty and 
consequently, they were obliged, it may be presumed, to confine their 
attention to the routine work in the offices. 


Province. 

Average number of Primary 
Schools per Inspector. 

Average Area covered by 
each Inspector. 

Madras 

142 schools 

8*07 sq. miles 

Bombay 

Inspected by Boards 

10*05 „ 

Bengal 

172 schools 

2*01 „ 

TheU. P. 

92 „ 

6*66 „ 

Burma 

29 „ 

69‘7 „ 

The C. P. & Berar ... 

57 

23*84 

The Punjab 

40 

1 

16-89 

B. AO. 

106 .. 

3*03 ,, 

Assam 

104 „ 

12*1 


The figures in the fore-going Table will sufficiently illustrate the 
point for the explanation of the wide differences of area and the 
magnitude of the task of the Inspectors of Primary Schools. 

Since the beginning of this century, at the instance of Lord 
Curzon, greater attention Las been paid to the opening of Middle 
Vernacular Schools. The M. V. Schools were looked upon as the 
best nurturing fields for the teachers of Rural Primary Schools and 
for the recruitment of prospective candidates for the Training Schools 
for Teachers. The number of M. V. Schools was not sufficient 
although special encouragement used to be given for the opening and 
the maintenance of these schools and during the Reforms, these 
institutions, gradually came into disfavour and their number dwindled 
further. In Bengal specially, they became unpopular, and 47 only of 
them are now in existence. But although this field of reefuit|neDt 
^ teffcc^efs for Pripaary Schpola has been seriously affected due tg 
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■ancA, the pkees are osturally taken up by better ai^ qualified 
peeaeOB who hold the Matriculation or even better certificates. With 
the inducement of better pay and prospects, persons with better 
educational qualifications may be given special training for Bdral 
work and the amenities of Rural life, in rural reconstruction work, so 
to say, and then they may be sent out with the expectation that 
they 'will do much better work than their predecessors. It is obvious, 
therefore, that what is more needed in the matter of getting better 
teachers for the Primary schools, is an inducement of better pay 
and prospects, and perhaps, security of service. Bombay has given 
the lead in this direction and others may follow. 


Average monthly Pay of Teachers 



Bs. 

A. 


Bs. A. 

Midras 

... 16 

4 

Punjab 

... 26 8 

Bombay 

... 47 

0 

Burma 

... 88 1 

Bengal 

... 8 

6 

B. &0. 

... 11 16 

U. P. 

... 18 

8 

C. P. 

... 24 8 

Afiiam 

... 14 

4 




The pay of the Primary School teacher is generally low but in 
Bengal, specially, and in B. and 0. it is disgraceful, and the teacher’s 
pay naturally does not attract the right type of men. Those who 
work as teachers, therefore, have to divide their attention for this 
and some other profession, if they have to put their body and soul 
together. How is it possible to obtain tl)e services of an educated 
and promising man for this work on a pay, much below that of a 
day-labourer? It stands to reason therefore, that the teachers are 
not only not properly qualified and trained but also, they are not up 
to the occasion, but simply carry on their day-to-day duty to keep 
the system going. 

The question of Primary Education and therefore of Mass Edu- 
cation of India, is intimately connected with the broader problems of 
the welfare of the villages as will be apparent from an examination 
of the number of villages and the occupation of her people. An im- 
provement of the system of Primary Education in the Rural Areas, 
will automatically mean an improvement in the problems of the 
villages also. They are so closely related to each other that one 
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cannot be considered without the other and the whole problem 
ghoold be tackled from that point of view. 

In British India, about 87% of the population live in the villages ; 
J5%. of the population are Agriculturists ; 10% of the population 
depend on the Industries of various kinds and 5*5% on the Trades. 
There are 2 cities with a population of more than a million ; 34 cities 
with a population of more than a lac ; 2,500 towns with a popu- 
lation of between 6,000 and a lac, and the number of villages verge 
on half a million. About 18 crores of her people live w the villages 
with less than 2,000 persons in each and there are more than 3 lacs 
and a half villages with less than 500 persons, and their aggregate 
population is more than 7 crores. About 33% of the total population 
of India live in the towns and cities and the rest live in the villages. 

The Linlithgow Commission on Agriculture laid emphasis on 
this great problem of the villages and the mode of living of the 
villagers. They recommended that improvement in the life of the 
rural population was necessary to have an all-round prosperity of the 
country, if any real progress was to be achieved. The urban popula- 
tion do not present very striking difiSculties as regards their provision 
of Primary Education. Some of the big cities having taken to 
compulsion by degrees, the problem is being solved in its course. In 
all, about 120 Municipalities and 1600 Boards have applied the option 
of Compulsion in their jurisdiction. In spite of all these efforts, 
there are large numbers of boys and girls of school-going age, in the 
urban areas, specially of the backward classes, who do not attend any 
school. These children make up the bulk of those, some of whom 
perhaps, attend the Night schools in the towns and cities. But the 
fact that there are not many Night schools to accommodate them has 
also to be taken into consideration. So, efforts should be made to 
direct the energies to this aspect of the probletn of bringing those 
children to the school. 

Besides these children in the urban areas, there are many boys 
and girls in the Rural areas, who have not yet been given any chance 
of learning the three E's and they should now be taken care of. In 
these localities, the children of the Agriculturists are made to work 
in the fields and to do bundred-and-one duties to help the family 
in their daily rotuine as Agriculturists, as soon as they become, in 
any way, serviceable to them. The Artisans, the Tiaders and even 
the workers in the village industries, make use of the services of their 

u 
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%WdB in their Art®, as soon as their children reach the 8th or '9th 
year, they are drifted on to the services of their parent and become 
adjancts t6 the bread-earning problems of the family. The children 
of the lower classes in society become menials in the house-hold of 
upper-cJ.as8 people, sometimes without any monetary gain, or they 
become apprentices in the farm as labourers. In this way, the most 
impressionable age and the most valuable time, in the devdopment 
of the mind, body and health of the majority of the children in the 
villages is wasted. In the later life of these children, when they 
become adults, they hardly find any time and any energy to make up 
the lost time, which has perhaps been unprofitably spent during 
their early years. 



THE LOVE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE* 

Sudhib Kumar Chatterjba, m.a. 


I T is usually said that the past shall have a glory from afar. The. 

remark contains a sarcasm which mildly but surely condemns 
those who delight in things of the past. And a reader, of John 
Donne is not safe from ridicule . The ridicule will be of a tv?ofold 
character. On the one side he will be accused of having a puerile 
modern craze; and on the other side he will be jeered as seeming to 
be a ‘oner * at something old and obscure and therefore learned. As 
a matter of fact, there have been few in literary history who have 
received praise and opprobrium in such amazing abundance as has 
our poet, John Donne. ‘ Wring the neck of rhetoric \ said Verlaine ; 
and we were once struck outright with the idea ; and we do at times 
think of shedding our literary artifices as far as possible. But when 
it comes to reading Donne, the same old world complaint of lack of 
word'Value is made. In fact, we are seldom ready to lay down the 
knapsack of rhetoric, even when we will go to a really serious poet. 
And Donne cannot but choose to disappoint such readers. It is, 
therefore, so easy to tire of John Donne. One has to make up one’s 
mind for a serious intellectual exercise before choosing to go through 
a John Donne poem. My own inadequately intellectual approach 
will account for any inaccuracy of judgment that I may be guilty of. 

There are some critics who over-emphasise the philosophical Bids 
of Donne’s poetry. Miss Mary Paton Eamsay in an otherwise 
brilliant essay ^ calls John Donne a schoolman. Premise : Donne’s 
early Catholic training and later acquaintance with the Italian and 
Spanish mystics ; deduction, — Donne must be a school man in thought 
and in literary activity. There are others again who find the relation 
between Donne’s mental cast and Dante’s a good deal closer than it 
actually is. All this necessitates a close study on our part of the 
Dante personality and the Donne personality. The difference betweeij 
their manners of approach will be clear only on a determination of 

^ Vide A Garland for John Donne— Edited bj Theodore flpencer. 

^ Bead at the Poetry Society, Calcutta, on December 8* 1940. Some slight changes hare 
einoe been made in the paper. 
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the literary precedents which Donne made use of or revolted againsti 
I^Liid this tracing of the philosophical background of Donne’s poetry 
will not be irrelevant to our consideration of a particular aspect of 
his poetry, namely that dealing with love. In fact, Donne has viewed 
love not merely as an emotional turmoil of the heart, but as an ex- 
perience which is conterminous with life. Love to him seems to be 
very diflScult of correct understanding, and makes him as intellectually 
alert as one would be in dealing with the Metaphysical problem of the 
Many and the One. The problem of reconciling the flesh with the 
soul is the most fundamental of problems ; and this problem is the 
key-note of Donne’s love-experience. In fact, he is a poet of love, 
first, and of everything else next. It is, therefore, that we should at 
the very outset consider his attitude to life and determine in what 
respect he differs from the Scholastics and especially from Dante. 
We shall do well to indicate here in brief the main tendencies of 
medieval thought and see what shape it took in Dante. 

There is a common misunderstanding among many that medieval 
philosophy consisted in mere abstract speculation and that it both 
began and concluded in an a priori fashion. We shall do well here 
to consider the main mission that scholastic philosophy made it a 
point to fulfil. Christianity from the very beginning had a message 
to give to the world ; and for a proper medium through which to 
disseminate its ideas and ideals it turned to Greek. But then, neo- 
platonism and Islamic philosophy with a considerable infusion of 
Greek thought in it wanted to bang the door in the face of this 
intruder. It is as a counter-movement against the menace to Christian 
philosophy of neo-Platonisra and the Greek-derived teachings of Averroes 
and Avicenna that scholastic philosophy shaped itself in the beginning. 
The fundamental difference between Greek philosophy and Christian 
philosophy is that while the Greek philosopher’s approach was the ap- 
proach of a ratiocinative mind, the approach of the Christian was that of 
one poBsessed with faith. Plato has a metaphysical system in which he 
considers the soul to be the mediator between supra-mundane God and 
the material world. Plato’s God, in the last analysis, is the supreme 
unity of all ideas of the invisible world, in which these ideas exist. 
The whole thing is thus a metaphysical pattern in which the living 
faith oi a Christian is absent, Christianity, in its essence, is a call to 
obedience, and not so much to argument. Jesus is the only Son of 
God whom every Christian must accept as the only Saviour of nan* 
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kind. Aristotle, who believes in the eternity of matter, while looking 
upon God as the only Heal Being, gives us a system which is more 
of an explanation of the cosmic universe than a faith radiant with 
life and hope. The idea of a God as a Person in the supremest 
sense, which is of the core of Christianity, was something altogether 
foreign to Greek philosophy. The Arabs again made a synthesis out 
of Aristotelian philosophy and a little of neo-Platonism which proved 
of great peril to Christian thought. Now, medieval philosophy 
attempted a defence of the Christian faith by putting it m the crucible 
of Aristotelian logic and even so proving to the world that its validity 
was unassailable, St. Thomas Acquinas, the most representative of 
the Schoolmen, emphasises the distinction between essence and 
existence, while differentiating act from potentiality. God is the only 
Being existing in essence, and all other existents are individual by 
reason of their imperfect beings owing their real but limited status to 
Him. His theory of analogy expresses the limits of our ignorance 
and knowledge ; and it becomes patent that we can never know God 
in the absolute sense, but by analogy can ascribe to Him nothing but 
the highest excellences. Now these Schoolmen were all out to re- 
concile their faith with reason, Acquinas has quite a large number 
of hymns instinct with faith, but he also tries to justify his faith by 
reference to the Aristotelian interpretation of the eternity of the 
phenomenal world with God as the controlling and motivating power. 
With the Scholastics faith always took precedence of reason, as is 
well-evident in their observation, * Credo ut intelligam.* (I believe 
so that I may understand). They believe in God as the supreme 
unity of all individual intellect and will which is only empirically 
real. Tbey also bold that the individual has an inborn infirmity 
which can be cured only by divine help. Certain disintegrating 
tendencies were, of course, noticeable in some Schoolmen, as for 
example, in Eurigena with bis pantheistic leaning, in Duns Scotus 
who considers the concept of being as univocal, the individual being 
only an analogue of God's Being, and in Ockham with bis rigidly 
logical bent of mind. But in the main, Scholastic philosophy believes 
in the relatively real existence of the individual and urges the necessity 
of worship and service to God, Who is the only Absolute Being. 

Now our Dante, who gave the love-motive a great momentumi 
and was thus responsible for poets like Petrarch and Boccaccie to take 
up the love4beme as the only releasing force of their poetical genim^ 
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ww A child of the Scholastic faith. The mystical element that, we.' 
find i^ them owes its birth to the influence of the Bologna Bchooltr 
of poetry, in a certain measure, and is to be noticed even . iii, 
the Schoolman, St., Bernard of Clairvoux. The idea of a mysticalj 
relationship between the soul and her Pleavenly Bridegroom whiph , 
is so dominant in St. Bernard, has a counterpart in Dante’s,; 
mystic worship of woman. Dante’s designation of his beloved as^ 
‘ Ija gloriosa donna della rnia mente’ (The glorious woman of my^ 
mind) is clearly an echo of St. Bernard’s soul yearning for communion 
with the Heavenly Bridegroom, though the background in Dante ie 
largely different from that in St. Bernard. St. Bernard’s poems like 
^ Jesu duclis memoria,* and others have, iu a considerable measure, 
the mystical attitude to be followed up consistently later by Dante. 

Now, one other thing to be taken into consideration in connection, 
with the medieval attitude to love is the Provencal tradition of singing 
of love, as if love was the only pied-^ ttrre for man amid the rush and 
tear of general existence. Now this love also curiously combined 
with the Schoolman’s reconciling the visibly real with the other-worldly 
which is only imperfectly perceptible. From the siigma of being 
considered a disease infecting the soul anrl atrophying the body, as in 
most ancients like Ovid and others, love swiftly changed to the First 
Princi[)le of life ill medieval culture. How the change was effected' 
presents a long and intricate history. Peihaps it was because of a 
read ion against the obviously unsound conception of love held in old 
times or it also may be duo to the fact that tlio presence of a beautiful 
and hazel-eyed lady had a soothing effect on knights fighting one 
another. Anyway people in those days came to look upon love as 
something very serious and important indeed. And if modern love 
claims superiority over medieval love in respect of a proper apportion- 
ing of values, medieval love is unsurpassed in its specific gravity* 
The Troubadours of France carried this tradition to Italy because of 
easy communication with the country lying toulh of the Alps. The 
German minnesangers were also imbued with the same spirit and 
they were in very close touch with the Troubadours of France. The 
relation that subsisted between them was almost one of action and 
reaction. Now according to these people no woman without love 
could be considered a 'dorapoa* a very high honour indeed ; and no man 
without the same tingle of tbe spine could be called ‘ gentil % 
Bernart of Ventadour is conspicuous among the Troubadours for giving 
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expression to this iibnceplion of love in many of bis love-lyric8^ as 
they ought to be properly called. Now this medieval outlook on love 
combined with the PJalonic and Aristotelianised Christianity of the 
medieval school had much to do in giving ballast to Dante’s treatment 
of love. 

Apart from the fact that Dante, in his Divina Comedia, had a 
fling at many of the social customs of his time and had quite a good 
many things to say about the theological and astronomical stock in* 
trade of the time, and even about the Established Ciiurch of Rome, 
Dante does not fail, in this book, to apotheosise his Beatiice ad 
absurduni. Dante, in his ascent of heaven, io'^aginee 8t. John to 
assure him that Beatrice will do for him what Ananias did for Paul : 

** Perch^ la Donna,che per qu^sta dia 
region ti conduce, ha nello sgardo 
la virtu ch* ebbe la man d' Anania/* ^ 

And then in a moment of unbounded exuberance Dante exclaims: 

“ E se nature od arte fa’ pasture 
da pigliore per aver la mente, 
in came umano o nolle sue pit tore, 

Tutte ad unate parrebber niente, 

V(‘r lo piacer divin che rifulse, 
quando mi volsi al suo viso ridente."' ^ 

Beatrice, the glorious woman of Dante’s mind, is thus viewed not 
from the standpoint of the physical charm and even * amore in the 
ordinary sense of the term, that she could offer, but from that of her 
being almost a releasing force of his poetical genius. Dante’s imagina- 
tion wanted a pair of wings to fly on, and Beatrice gave him the 
wings and flapped them for him. Beatrice could in no case evoke a 

• Lines 10—12, Paradiso XXVI, 

Because the eyes of the Lady, through this land 

divine conducting thee, irradiate 

the po'wer that was in Ansnia’s hand I 

— Translation by Melville B. Anderson 

• Lines 91—96, Paradiso, XXVII. 

What nurture made, or art, to captivate 
the eye and give a banquet to the mind 
in human flesh real or delineate, 

All would appear nothing, though combined, 

to the divine enjoyment glowing through me 
on turning her smiling face to find. 

*-TrAnilAtion by Anderson, 
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genuine pMsion in the poet because she was married to some other 
man and the poet was also comfortably in possession of a good wife. 
And a little bumping of the heart that the poet experienced in his 
* nonage * when he met Beatrice, a very small thing then, could 
easily subdide in a breast, set in tumult, later on, by the polemics of 
theology and philosophy. One other thing to be taken into considera- 
tion is that Dante prized communion with God above everything else, 
and that in him the thing of the first importance, that is to be noticed, 
is a mystical apprehension of the reality of divine presence. And 
Beatrice meant to Dante the concretion of all that was noble and 
good in life, and even a mirror in which the Divine was to be 
reflected. 

It is only when he is in a retrospective mood that we find our 
poet considering Beatrice something of a human and speaking about 
her with a genuine sense of inebriation, in the Italian significance 
of the term. 

** Presi tanta dolcezza che come inebriate mi partio do le genti,*' • 
says our poet in Vita Nuova. Then again, in the same book, he 
threatens to rarefy his mistress, by calling her the glorious woman of 
his mind (La gloriosa donna della mia mente). It thus becomes clear 
that Dante's loving of Beatrice is, in the eyes of the ordinary man, a 
kind of trying to catch the ‘ Blue Bird,' with the anachronic diflSculty 
eliminated, but not the failure inherent in the chase. 

Dante was, of course, mystically above the plane of the two-legged 
beings of the muddy earth to be able to contact Beatrice who, to 
Dante, only gave a visual and emotional form to the Divine. But, 
for one who would comprehend and realise love entire, Beatrice is but 
a shimmer of light in the horizon which recedes as fast as one 
would try to reach it. 

Petrarch, who comes a good second in the metaphysical chase, 
early in his poetical career, felt a division of mind and seemed to feel 
that his Laura was not a mere philosophical category. His 


“ Chiare, fresche e doloi acque, 
ove le bella membra 

pose colei che sola a me par donna; 
gentil ramo, ove piaoque 


* 1 0*100 into fuch iweetneti thst 1 ported from thence as one inebriated. 


— Tiaiuiletlail bp BooeeUt 
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is an unmistakable departure from Dante. 

But in the end he becomes almost as full of spiritual fervour as 
Dante, when Laura is no longer in the land of the living. Petrarch's 
Laura is not altogether bereft of the touch of the flesh; and the loud 
sensuality of Boccaccio’s poetical output found in Petrarch's departure 
from Dante a shifting of the ** mystical " scene which deprived 
the poet (Boccaccio) of no latitude whatsoever. 

Now, poets of the English Renaissance take up this Petrarchan 
attitude to love with an enthusiasm which cannot but lead one to the 
conclusion that they were emotionally starved before. And the fact 
that a Penaiseance poet like Watson, in a good many of his poems, 
translates lines from Petrarch is sufficient evidence that the Elizabe- 
thans were badly in need of good material for poetic treatment. And 
Petrarch seemed such an enormously rich ‘ dish ' that they swallowed 
it all, casting all discrimination to the winds. Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, 
Watson and quite a good many of the Elizabethan sonneteers move 
within the narrow groove of Petrarchan idealism. Sidney’s 

“ I do not envy Aristotle's wit, 

Nor do aspire to Caesar’s bleeding fame; 
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(eon gospir mi remembra) 
a lei di flare al bel fianoo oollona 
erba e flor che las gonna 
leggidra ricoverse 
col' angelico seno; 
aere sacro sereno 

ove Amor co’ begli occhi al cor m’ aperse; 
date udienza ineieme 
a le dolenti mie parole estreme ” ^ 


* ** Clear, cool streams that softly flow 
Where hath no peer on earth below ; 

Gracious tree she deigned to bless 
Leaning her sweet body down 
(I must sigh remembering) ; 

Yet beneath her dainty gown, 

Flowers and grassea covering 
Her angelic bosom over ; 

Bless*d and nnclonded skies 
Where love opened my heart’s door 
With the wonder of her eyes ; 

Hearken to the words I sing 
Of my bitter sorrowing- . 

— Trgnslatioa by Lorna de’ Imecbi 


12 
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Nor ought do care though some above me sit; 

Nor hope nor wish another course to frame, 

But that which once may win thy cruel heart; 

Thou art my wit, and thou my virtue art" 

betrays an enthusiasm characteristic of the Troubadours. Watson 
feels as if he is ship-wrecked in life's sea without his beloved's love 
and says : 

** In clouds she shines and so obscurely shineth 
That like a mastless ship at seas I wander. 

For want of her to guide my heart that pineth." 

Greene will describe the features of his beloved with characteristic 
gusto and in an obviously conventional way, as in 

Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 

Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory 

of fair Samela." 

One other thing to be noticed in connection with the Elizabethan 
lyrists is that a certain dream-motif, which has a parallel in the French 
poetry of the Benaissance informs a good deal of their poetry. 

Watson does not feel that his love is much of a reality to him, 
and he will, therefore, like his dreams to continue for long because 
he meets his beloved only in dreams; and when his sleep breaks off, 
he exclaims in utter agony, Such mocks of dreams turn to deadly 
pain. But then, a reaction soon sets in, and the idealising attitude, 
of which even Shakespeare is not altogether innocent, is in the process 
of wearing off in Michael Drayton. His celebrated sonnet opening, 

“ Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part;" suggests 
a novel approach. And there is a little of wit in it too. The lover's 
signifying his alienation from his beloved with a last kiss, while a 
stealthy attempt is made to get hold of her heai't again, is a device 
altogether unknown to the Elizabethan mind. Drayton’s 

Love from mine eyes a tear shall never wring, 

Nor in Ah me’s my whining sonnets dress'd. 

A libertine, fantastically I sing; 

My verse is the true image of my mind, 

Ever in motion, still desiring change, 

And as thus to variety inclined, 

So in all humours sportively I range; 

My muse is rightly of the English strain 
That cannot long oi^e fashion entertain* '' 
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seems to betray a conscionsoess od his part of the fact that the 
Petrarchan manner of idealising the mistress was already in the process 
of paUing. The Petrarchan fog was a better thing than the dark 
clouds of Ovid’s sky, but sunshine, a still more glorious thing, was 
yet to come. And the Apollo of that sunny morning was our poet, 
John Donne, to give an otherwise bold statement the mythological 
touch of the Petrarch-derived sonnet-literature of the Elizabethan 
times. From the stigma of being considered a lesion of the soul to 
be raised to the status of the only experience that counts in life was, 
for love, a vast change; but a greater and more remarkable change 
was to come, and in that change the goddess of love was to reside 
neither in heaven nor in hell but in the heart of the ordinary man. 

Now, John Donne’s love f oetry has two very clear aspects. In 
the first place, it consciously rejects the Elizabethan custom of idealis- 
ing the mistress ; in the second, it consciously assigns to itself the task 
of “ realising ” the mistress. A good deal of it is conscious caricature 
as a good deal of it, again, is a conscious revolt against caricature. 
Donne is a clever and conscious craftsman, but the craft never holds 
him to a mere trickery of words. In fact, there is an unsurpassed 
robustness in his poetical outlook, which even Robert Browning cannbt 
fully match. John Donne was a desperate seeker of truth, while 
Browning had his truth well up his sleeve, and was only anxious to 
keep the truth from dropping off. His poetical experience was a 
device more or less to ballast an already accepted truth. Our Donne 
was constitutionally averse to summarising his faith into a categorical 
” All’s right with the world.” Now, this attitude of questioning 
was the passion that gave colour and tenour to all Donne’s poetical 
effort. And this attitude signifiies the revolt of the ordinary man 
against a theological or philosophical pattern. It will not be amiss 
here to notice that in the whole range of English literature there is 
a curious duality of thinking, which is both its weakness and its 
strength, Christianity with its Judaic basis of unqualified and rigid 
monotheism was, certainly, in a measure, destructive of real artistic 
impulse. The literary man thinks in terms of symbols and not of an ^ 
accepted, rigid article of faith, and the rather robust way in which 
Christianity was out to stamp out all that was pagan in the literary 
mind could not but have a deleterious effect on real artistic work# 
Even the theological accumulation, not of the purely monotheistic 
brand, which we find in certain of the celebrated works in English 
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literature could not but make them a little too stodgy aud destroy the 
'uuity of impression which it is the purpose of art to create. The 
Samson Agonistes of Milton has undoubtedly more of this unity of 
impression than his Paradise Lost. The point that I want to make 
is not that English literature must wither in the shade of Christianity^ 
but that an unchangeable system of thought tends to destroy the 
kind of temperament that the artist need have and even the way 
he has to react to life and nature. Protestantism, of course, set the 
individual conscience at liberty to interpret the Scripture in its own 
way ; but then zealots of the old school still walked the earth. And 
our John Donne was ready to do battle with these people for whoni 
the Bastille of dogmas had not fallen. It is characteristic that, even 
at nineteen years of age, Donne temporarily suspended his studies, as 
Izaao Walton tells us, in order to determine whether reformed 
Christianity was good or the orthodox form of it. All this cannot fal 
to show that Donne’s was a vigorous mind out to find truth and find 
it whole. The fact that, though born and brought up a Catholic, he 
turned Protestant is sufficient evidence of his passion for thuth. And 
this boldness of approach characterises his love poetry also. We shall 
now see in what respect he departed from the conventional Elizabethan 
way of love. 

We have already pointed out that a certain dream-motif was a 
characteristic feature of Elizabethan peotry, specially of Watson. Now 
against this desire for meeting the beloved in dreams Donne’s reac^- 
. tioB is complete, as is evident in 

My Dream thou brok’st not, but continued 'st it ; 

Thou art so true, that thoughts of thee suffice. 

To make dreams truths, and fables his times ; 

Enter these arms, for since thou thought 'st it best 
Not to dream all my dream, let's act the rest.* 

The dream-motive is not altogether dead in Donne, but Donne’s 
attitude to a dream is certainly a different thing from Watson’s Such 
mocks of dreams turn to deadly pain.” The touch of realism in 
Donne s love is unmistakable, and there is a definite emphasis on 
let 8 act the rest. And it is but natural that for a man who is an 
active participant in life’s most exalted experience, love, the woman 


* The Dreem, Songs end Scwitieti. 
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who pOBsesses bis heart must be undeviatingly a woman of flesh anfli 
bone. Not for Ijonne the vague insensible cerebral excitement caused 
by a momentary dream or the vision of an imaginary beloved to be 
seen through the vistas that unmeaning clouds offer into an unmeaming*: 
mystic beyond. The pleasure that he seeks to derive is the pleasufO 
not of a sentimental crank nor of a pervert curiously ef^grossedi, pig- 
like, in mere * muck but of one who knows wbat normal existence 
is and has the bold conviction that ha is above it all. Lite the moet 
modern of modems he knew that love was rooted hi sex but could 
also rise to the level where sex would be forgotten. Leishmau rigbUy. 
suspects that no one before Donne used the word ‘ sex ' in its perfectly 
modern sense.* Now, the fact that quite a good deal of Donne’s poetry 
was caricature of Elizabethan ^ove is well borne out by lines like 

I scarce believe my love to be so pure 
As I had thought it was, 

Because it doth endure 
Vicissitude, and season, az the grass ; 


Love’s not so pure, and abstract, as they use 
To say, which have no mistress but their Muse/' 

Besides being an indictment of the sentimental, romantic attitude to 
the mistress, the lines do not also fail to show that Donne was highly 
critical of his impulses. The ars poetica, for him, is not rooted in 
ab^nce of thought, but in a tremendous jostle of diverse, and even 
conflicting experiences. Donne will be a disappointment for those 
who will turn to him for things happening in that wonderland where 
the voice of question is never heard. If the dictum of Matthew 
Arnold that poetry is the criticism of life is true of the poetry of any 
Englishman it is certainly the most so of Donne’s poetry in the whole 
range of English literature. Leishman, in his essay on Metaphysi- 
cal Poetry* goes a little too far out of his way, when saying that the 
literature of the Elizabethan period is a literature of conviction, while 
the literature of the seventeenth century is a literature of disillusion. 
Leishman is wrong in seeming to suppose that the conviction of 
people who think little or do not think at all is a conviction of the 
first importance. It will be no exaggeration to say that the Elizabe- 
thans had very much the same attitude to problems as a child yiit 
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unborn bas to the light of day. On a study of Elizabethan literature 
it becomes abundantly clear that England’s opportunity for colonial 
expansion and Renaissance enthusiasm gave the Elizabethan mind 
such a feeling of things going on jolly well that any deep contempla- 
tion could be and really was lulled to sleep. Even Elizabethan drama 
which a sense of conflict was not altogether absent was unmistakably 
characterised by an enormous faith in all being splendid and ‘‘ topping.*’ 
Tragedy would occasionally intervene, but it was without any bearing 
OB Elizabethan life and only provided a grand variety in dramatic 
entertainment. Even its moral tone saved it from the incubus of a 
standing gloom and the Elizabethan audience were too sure of it 
already to be left to ponder and contemplate. Elizabethan poetry, 
again, was patently unassailed by any need for serious reflection. If 
this is conviction, then one might suggest that Leishman has no idea 
that he himself is without a conviction. Now, we are to consider 
whether the literature of the seventeenth century expressed any deep 
sense of disillusion. In order to understand the true spirit of seven- 
teenth century literature one has to go to the thought-background 
of the time on which it was reared. And our Donne was quickly 
responsive to any new ideas. The seventeenth century was, in fact, 
marked by a great revolution in contemporary thinking. The 
Renaissance passion was given time to quieten down and people could 
begin to ascertain the nature and even the degree of progress that 
they had made. Bacon came forward with his inductive logic, a 
remarkable departure from Aristotelian methods ; and shattered 
our illusions which he properly and forcefully called ‘idols.’ And 
political troubles began and there was also a little of fighting between 
systems of worship, a thing which could not but lead the people to 
think out whether their accepted truths would stand the test of 
practical application. On top of all these the rational approach of 
Descartes was soon to be sighted. The Ptolemaic explanation of the 
workings of the solar system had gone the way of all flesh, and 
Copernicus with his theory of the earth revolving round the sun was 
bailed as being a landmark in the realm of astronomy. All this 
could not but produce a questioning attitude in the seventeenth century 
mind and give a foretaste of progress being definitely on the up-grade. 
One other thing to be noted is that James I’s blunders certainly 
released seventeenth century thinking from the bonds which the sense 
pf eecnrity which characterised Elizabeth’s reign could not but impoae. 
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It is only when your house is within easy possibility of being taided 
that you acquire the consciousness of having a house. And a similar 
thing happened in the seventeenth century, but things were certainly 
not of bad augury. And John Donne never spoke in the accents of a 
Cassandra but of a captain who sighted a harbour and snapped his 
fingers at the angry waves lashing his ship with a boast which was 
soon to be quenched. Even our poet’s wit could not but signify hiS 
conviction that his citadel was unassailable. The lines 

“ So, if I dream I have you, I have you. 

For, all joys are but fantastical. 

And so I scape the pain, for pain is true; 

And sleep which locks up sense, doth lock out all 
And after a such fruition I shall wake, 

And, but the waking, nothing shall repent; 

And shall to love more thankful sonnets make, 

Than if more honour, tears, and pains were spent,” 

cannot be the utterance of one who is an easy prey to disappointment 
and anguish. He knows that love is a very complex experience, just 
like life, with a variety of phases, some of them unquestionably 
disappointing ; but he can conteiuplate bis love with an intellectual 
balance which was altogether unknown in Elizabethan times. Even 
his cynicism is just a merry pose of which a man of exceptional powers 
of contemplation is capable. And then, inspite of his moments of 
cynical indifference, love to him is the most significant of all ex- 
periences, a thing which must shatter the conclusion that the spirit of 
the literature of the seventeenth century is one of disillusion. The 
man who would occasionally play truant to his own self and make a 
joke, as in 

” Borne tears, that knot of friends, her death must cost, 

Because the chain is broke, though no link lost ” ^ 

was also capable of 

* ' But thou canst not die, I know, 

To leave this world behind, is death. 

But when thou from this world wilt go, 

The whole world vapours with they breath.” 

If this is diBillusioD, then it must cause disillusion about its own job. 


1 Elagj on Miitrait Bonlalrf^* 
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we ha?e already seen, Donne’s beloved is an ordiMi^ 
Wtnscian of flesh and bone who shivers and quails and again retarns to 
the arms of her lover, transported by a soft squeeze or a significant 
look of the eye. She is not an Amoret to be won only with the help 
of a shield with a picture of Cupid inscribed in it, nor is she to be 
eternally leaning on the bars of heaven calling a lover on the terrestrial 
globe in a perfect metaphysical way. She is every inch a woman, 
and in her love aversion and reciprocation are beautifully blended. 
The tug-of-war between flesh and soul which is as old as time itself, 
persists, and in it alone consists the charm and freshness of love. The 
soul and the body must, of course, co-operate in order to give the touch 
of completeness to a love-experience, but then a certain sense of duality 
cannot be altogether banished. And this note of duality is the most 
fundamental of all notes, and the problem of how to reconcile flesh 
with soul is the most crucial of life’s problems. It is this conscious- 
ness of the most vital problem of life which informs Donne’s poetry. 
And it is, therefore, that his love consists of such a great variety of 
moods. The Elizabethans had a single passion — the passion, let us 
say, of idealising the mistress. But to Donne love was the vital 
experience of a man who was out to understand life and understand it 
correctly. Dante’s love for Beatrice was a theological and metaphysi- 
cal article of faith transformed by a poetical colouring and verve ; but 
Donne’s love, though similar to Dante’s in seriousness, is infinitely 
more concrete in fact and various in experience. This can in no 
way fail to prove that there are more mansions in Donne’s mind than 
could be found in Dante’s. This is evidence also of the progress that the 
seventeenth century has made, since the age of Dante, in its attitude 
to life and its independence of thinking. As we have already noted, 
Donne’s love must not be viewed as an experience with little or no 
bearing on other aspects of life. His love is, indeed, a kind of mirror 
in which the totality of his personality is reflected. And the very fact 
that the moods of which he makes up a love — experience are various 
suggests that his attitude to life was, therefore, as completely various. 
His wit signifies a rare keenness of intellect and novelty of approach. 
But underlying all these a great striving in him to unify his ex- 
periences is unmistakable. The lines 


Love’s mysteries in souls do grow, 
But yet the body is his book,” 
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clearly suggest that be wae at times very near hitting upon a de&uite 
conclusion. But, born in a period of great philosophical unrest, ready 
to revolt but yet without courage to declare its convictions as un- 
challengeable, Donne could only loosen the chains of conventional 
thinking, but failed, inspite of his best efforts, to substitute for it a 
system as definite and as free fr>m doubt. But the very fact that 
Donne experienced honest doubts cannot also fail to >how thwt ^11 his 
feelings proceeded from the bed-rock of sincerity. And ^hat counts 
in really high poetry is not a w^ll-knit thesis but keenly felt ex- 
periences made as keenly articulate. And it is for this alone that 
Donne’s poetry has a sure claim on our aesthetic appreciation. 

It will be worth our while, before we conclude, to consider 
whether the designation ' metaphysical ’ adequately represents the 
nature of the poetry of John Donne. There are many who would 
understand by ^ metaphysical ’ a thing of really metaphysical signi- 
ficance. But then metaphysical poetry can be understood without 
any ingenuity of mind to convey the sense of a kind of poetry in which 
a clear approach to the roots of things is discernible. Metaphysical 
poetry is not a poetry of metaphysics but a poetry in which a cons- 
ciousness of the incompatibility of matter and spirit and an earnest 
attempt to remove that incompatability are displayed. And in 
Donne’s poetry the conflict between matter and spirit takes the f^rm 
of the conflict between flesh and soul, and this conflict engages our 
poet’s mind in the very same way as the problem of the Many and 
the One does the metaphysician’s. As the metaphysician will pierce 
the world of appearance and go to the noumenal aspect of things, so 
will John Donne go to the bed-rock from which bis love or religion 
proceeds. What we are to look for in Donne’s poetry is not mela- 
physical content, but the metaphysical manner ; and poetry in order to 
be poetry has to be definitely other than a mere tract on metaphysics. 
The very fact that Donne’s poetry is analytical almost in a meta- 
physical fashion justifies our opposition to calling the designation 
metaphysical ” a misnomer. 

One other point will not be beside our scope here. The poetry of 
modern England has something of the metaphysical attitude of the 
seventeenth century. The same keenness of sensibility is there and 
the same seventeenth century manner of locuesing various experiences, 
war, philosophy, economics, etc*, into a poetical orb. The fqlt thought 
of the seventeenth century is clearly noticeable in poets like Auden, 
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Speeder, Day Lewis and many others. These moderns also try to 
achieve a unity of thought and sensibility in the manner of the 
seventeenth century poets. All this suggests scope for good work in 
this line. 

The Vaishnava poetry of India also suggests a striking similarity 
to seventeenth century poetry. The same metaphysical note is there 
and the same recognition of flesh and soul in love. But the difference 
between them is that while the seventeenth century poets only ex- 
perienced honest doubts, the Vaishnavas evolved a philosophy of their 
own and related their experiences to that philosophical pattern. 



BLANK VERSE IN ORIYA LITERATURE 
RADHANATH RAY 


Priya Ranjan Sen, M.A., P.JR.S. 
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The novelty of RadhanatL’s Mahdydtra was mainly due not so much 
to its historicity or its great and noteworthy attempt to relate the nationnl 
epic of the Hindus, the Mahdbhdraia, to the land of Orissa, but to the new 
measure of blank verse which, like heady wine, appealed very stiougly to 
the appreciative readers of poetry in Orissa. Sanskrit verse is quantitative. 
It does not depend for its measure upon the concurrence, or ctherwise, 
of the final syllables at rhythmic and regular intervals ; the cieaura or Yafi 
is regulated by definite rules but does not follow the sense, as in blank verse. 
So far as lyrics go, Sanskrit measure is an excellent medium. But in epics, 
which are works of some length, it is bound to pall upon the reader after a 
time. Hence the ancient law-makers in Sanskrit poetry, wh) were definite in 
their instructions on these matters, laid down that the different Sargas of an 
epic poem were to be written in different metres, and even in the same Sarga 
or canto or book, the final verses were to be written in a measure different 
from Ihe body of the Sarga, When Madhusudan Dutt introduced blank 
verse to the Bengali language, he did it at first on the s])ur of the moment, 
half in jest and half in earnest, conscious of the power that burned in him. 
He tried the measure first in a dramatic work, then in a long poem, and at 
last in the immortal work, the Meyhnodbadh. Even that was, to quote his 
own word, an ‘ epicling, ’ not a finished, complete epic. But he succeeded 
all the same in grafting hi-* blank verse on Bengali language. He declared 
in answer to enquiries that he had caught the rhythm of the verse from 
Milton. No doubt he was indebted for the dignity and spiritual content 
of the poem to Homer but i^ is very probable that, for the mechanism of 
his verse, he turned to ]\rilton as to a master. 

When Uadhannth wrote his Mahdgdird he was probably thinking of 
Madhusudan’s Meghnadbadh a poem written about 40 years before Radha- 
nath thought of his blank verse venture. The similarity between the two 
is striking. Like Madhusudan, Radhanath's first exercises in verse were 
in a language which enjoyed more prestige than his own mother-tongue. 
As in Madhusudan’s case, it was to an educationist to whom Radhanath 
looked for approbation and who advised him to a better course. As with 
Madhusudan so with Radhanath, the projected epic was not completed. 
The was only an experiment ; an “epicling.” In the intro- 

duction to the epic Mahdydird^ contributed by Madhu’-udan Rao, Eadha- 
nath’s friend and literary adviser, there is a gentle bint that so far as the 
medium of blank verse was concerned, the cue was taken from Madhusudan 
Butt of Bengal. 

The new measure owed its success not only to its freedom from rhyme, 
but also to the dignity of diction which resounds in close correspondence 
to the content of the poem. But we cannot say that Radhanath s work 
sustains always, as in the case of Madhusudan, the dignity of the epic, 
so far as diction goes. Something is no doubt due to the difference in the 
genius of the two languages. Both of course are deeply indebted to 
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Sanskribio diction, or tatsama words, for their vocabulary. But take the 
first few lines of the second Sarga of Mahdydtrd. The style is not so 
dignified, the syntax is not so closely knit, the harmoney is not such as in 
the case of Madhusudan. Comparisons of particular lines are bound to be 
more or less misleading, and for the general estimate, the best thing is to 
depend upon an impressionist study, rather than a detailed examination 
of the two texts side by side ; the latter has not been undertaken as yet, 
but it must ultimately decide the question at issue. 

It may be convenient, however, to refer to certain passages in 
Meghnadbadh for examples of the sonorous and epic diction of Madhusudan. 
Let us look up the third Canto of the Bengali poem, where Pramila’s 
companion reaches the western gate of Lanka : 

Katakshane uttarila pa^cima-duare 
VidhumukhI ekebare sata ^ankhadhari 
Dhvanila, tahkari roshe 4ata bhima dhanu, 

Sbri-vrnda I kanpila Lanka atahke ; kanpila 
Matahge nishadi ; rathe rathi ; turangame 
SadJvara ; sirnhasape raja ; avarodhe, etc. 


The sound is not only an echo to the sense but is also helpful in elevat- 
ing the temper of the audience, lifting it up to a higher level of life and the 
imagination. Or take a single line in the same Canto where Hanuman is 
sternly greeted by Pramila's companion. Kodanda tahkari roshe kahild 
huhkdrc It is a perfect line, resonant with epic energy and diction. 
Madhusudan’s achievement is all tho more wonderful when we remember 
and realise that Sanskrit, and for that matter Bengali, was a new hmguage 
to him. The arrangement of words with a view to eliciting a deep 
musicality from them was thus a feat which only can be explained by 
attributing it to the poet's genius ; we have to understand jn a new sense 
that poets are born, and not made. It is not possible to find out from 
Badhanath's poem that rise and fail of words which one learns to associate 
with Madhusudan. lladbanath knew his Sanskrit and his Oriya all right, 
he had not the handicap under which Madhusudan might be imagined to 
labour ; but at the same time he could not handle the bow of U ysses to 
the same effect. In vain may we look into his verses for the harmony 
which comes from a march of words answering to some deep-seated tune 
which must come from the poet'sheart. Madhusudan, it must be ad- 
mitted, was a master at his craft of weaving his words into a Murchchhand, 
the Aroha and Abaroha of words is so natural in his lines. 

In the introduction to the Mahdydtrd contributed by the poet's friend 
Madhusudan Rao already referred to, and which should be read by all 
students of the Oriya epic, there are two statements which require some 
observation ; one is his note that all the poems written in Sanskrit have 
been composed in various Am ritdkshar chhandas ; this in our opinion is out 
of place so far as Sanskrit goes, because in Sanskrit verse there is no 
question of rhyme and its absence, the verse, (as we have said) being 
quantitative in nature. The other remark of Madhusudan Rao which may 
be taken exception to is regarding the unpoetic utterances that are possible 
in rhyme. This is later on corrected by the distinguished writer who afiBrms 
that poetry does not depend for its excellence either on rhyme or on blank 
verse. Certainly it is the ** divine " right of poetasters to exhibit their 
** gifts both in rhyme and blank verse. 
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Eadhanath was pioneer in introducing blank verse to 0»"iya language 
and it is therefore necessary to study the innovation and its nature in cona- 
parison to the great Bengali pioneer, Madhusudan, who was probably the model 
for Eadhanath. Madhusudan Dutt s fame in this respect was fairly noised 
abroad ; Bhudeb Mukherji, who acted as a mentor to Eadhanath at a 
critical period of bis life, was an intimate friend of the Bengali poet, having 
been associated with him since their school days ; Madhusudan Kao in his 
introduction stresses the closeness of the two languages, Bengali and Oriyi. 
These are the external factors, while the internal resemblances between 
the Bengali and the Oriya epic will go further to establish the case for 
Butt’s influence on the Oriya poet. It is to be hoped tliat the detailed 
biography of Eadhanath which, it is understood, is in the press, will contain 
positive indications for confirming this view^ 
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Donation To Visva-Bharati 

His Excellency Tai Chi Tao, President of the Examination Yuan 
and member of the State Council of the National Government of 
China, v^ho headed the Chinese Goodwill Mission to India last year, 
has, it is understood, donated a sum of Rs. ] 0,000 to the Visva-Bharati, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Institution at Santiniketan. 

The donation is to be utilised for rural uplift work organised by 
the Visva-Bharati» for building donnitories as well as for the improve- 
ment of the Cliccyia Bhawan, 

Physical Welfare of Students 

It is understood that the Government of the Central Provinces 
have decided to abolish the scheme sponsored by the Congress Ministry 
to organise the physical welfare of the students. 

Madras Technical Terms Committee 

The Governirjent of Madras have constituted special committees 
for Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, Kannada and Urdu languages to 
implement the recomraendat i ms of the Technical Terms Committee, 
which the Government had already accepted. The Government desire 
that the committees should begin work as soon as possible so that 
final lists of technical terms in the languages may be ready before the 
beginning of the next school year. 

Travancore Uniyerslty 

The University of Travancore has recognized the degrees a\;^arded 
by the University of Dacca, as equivalent to those of the Travancore 
University. 

I ndian Forest College 

Of the sixteen students who have passed out of the Indian Forest 
College after completing their two years^ course, t\\o obtained the 
Honours Diploma and the remaining fourteen the Pass Diploma, accord- 
ing to the Progress Report of the Indian Forest College, Dehra Dun, 
for the year 1939-40. Four of the students were from the United 
Provinces, two each from Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Hyderabad (Deccan) 
and Kashmir and one each from Orissa and Kotah. 
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Only students with high educational qualifications and excellent 
health and moral character, who are assured gazetted appointments 
on their successfully completing the course, are admitted to the College 
and their training expenses are mostly borne by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or the States concerned. 

The course of studies, which extends over two years, comprises 
both theoretical and practical training. Tours, which occupy nearly 
one half of the available time, are arranged in selected areas in ^^arious 
parts of India. During these tours, the students not only study the 
forests and their silviculture and management but are also required 
to do cleanings and thinnings, nursery and plantation work with theii 
own Lands. 

Exploitation Engineering and Utilisation are also studied on tour, 
including extraction by elephants, gravity and mechanical tramways, 
r: peways and skidders, floating and rafting. Jjarge commercial saw- 
mills, railway carriage and wagon workshops and paper, resin and match 
factories are also visited and studied. 

The Indian Forest College was opened in May, 1938, for the 
training of students in the Superior Forest Services of the various 
Provinces and States of India, and is housed in the Forest Research 
Institute building at Debra Dun. The museums, laboratories, work- 
shops, libraries, etc. , of the Forest Research Institute form an important 
part of the College and are available for consultation and use by the 
students. 

This College is quite distinct from the old Imperial Forest College 
at Dehra Dun, which continues under its new name of Indian 
Forest Ranger College ” to train ranger students. The Indian Forest 
College takes the place of the Forest Schools at Oxford, Cambridge and 
Edinburgh so far as the training of ofiQcers for the Indian superior 
services is concerned. 

The first course ended in March, 1940, and for the second course 
(1940-42) which began in April, 1940, the number of students hag 
increased to twenty. 
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AMERICA AND EAST ASIA 

In trade alone the value of the imports and exports between the 
United States and the region including China, Indo-China, the Philippine 
Islands, the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya generally exceeds in 
the aggregate the trade between these countries and either Japan or Great 
Britain, says D. H. Cole. 

Thus, in 1987 which was a comparatively normal year (in an area 
where little has been normal since 1931), the United States' imports 
from this, region were valued at £120,000,000 and her exports to 
it £40,000,000. During the same year the Japanese imports wer 
£36.000,(H)0 and exports £41,000,000, while the comparable British 
figures were £30,00(',0C0 and £24,000,000. Thus American trade was 
about twice the value of Japanese trade and three times that of 
British trade. 

A great deal of the immense total of American imports from this 
area (which, in fact, amount to one-fifth of the value of all the imports 
of the United States) is made up of tin and rubber from the Nethei- 
lands East Indies and Malnja, but quite considerable parts of it are 
imports of hemp, copra and vegetable oils from Philippine Islands and 
tea, raw silk, oil seeds, metal and minerals (particularly antimon}) 
from China. 

Turning to the Netherlands East Indies itself, an area in which 
Japan is displaying an ominous degree of interest, it is found thav 
Japanese imports from those islands only amount to £12,000,000 while 
the irnpcjrls of the United States are about double that amount. 

A similar situation exists as regards investments. The United Slates’ 
investments in the Netherlands East Indies are estimated at £25,000,000; 
those of Japan at less than half that amount. 

Japan wants the East Indies because of their resources of tin, rubber 
and petroleum. At present she can purchase these in an open market 
but she does not want an open market. 

The only territorial interests which the United States possess in East 
Asia are the Philippine Islands and the island of Guam, both of which 
were obtained from Spain in 1899 after the Spanish-American War. The 
population of the Philippin(8, 14,000,000, abcut double that of all the 
British territories in East Asia, , Hon Kong, British Borneo and 
Sarawak and British Malaya; the area is only slightly less. 

At present the Philippims tnjoy Deminion Ftatus ” and they are 
called “ The Commonwealth of the Philippines ” but American garrisons 
still occupy eight centres of military importance and there is an 
American naval base at Cavite. The Tydings McDuffie Act passed by 
Congress in 1984 provides for the withdrawal of the American garrison and 
the complete independence of these islands by 1946. 

Now, the whole matter of independence has become less certain. 
The Filipinos, at one time enthusiastic supporters of it, now realize the 
perils which surround them and their helplessness to meet those dangers 
if the sheltering arm of the United States w^ere to be withdrawn. 
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The islanda are important producers of hemp, copra, oocoanut and 
sugar. There are oOnsiderable resources of iron ore, gold, manganese, 
chromite, coal and asbestc s. Petroleum has been found in several loca- 
lities. Many of the islands are thinly populated and less than one-quarfcer 
of the area suitable for cultivation is at present cultivated. 

Add to these tempting incentives to a Great Power seeking to expand 
the facts that the most northerly island is only 65 miles from Formosa 
and that there are already many Japanese farm colonies m the islands, 
and the present lack of enthusiasm for independ'^mce on the part of the 
Filpinos is understandable. 

It is clear that Japan might well feel it undesirable lo pursue a drasf ic 
southwards policy leaving a great American possession with naval and 
air bases almost across her lines of communication. 

The other American possession close to Eastern Asia is the small 
island of Guam 1,500 miles east of Manila and at the southern extremity 
of the Mariana Islands which were mandated to Japan at the end of the 
last war. Guam is an American naval station and potential naval and 
air base on the line of communication from the United States to the 
Philippines. It is also an air port on the Trans-Pacific air route operated 
by Pan-American Airways. 

It lies in the centre of the Japanese archipelagoes and within 1,500 
miles of the main Japanese islands. That the United States has no inten- 
tion of relinquishing this possersion is evident from the decision made in 
1939 to strengthen its defences and also to establish a supporting air base 
at Wake Island 1,500 miles to the northeast. 

But American interests in the Far East are far from being merely 
commercial and territorial. Particularly with China there are strong 
philanthropic, social and cultural bonds. American mission societies have 
for many years past been in the forefront of the medical and educational 
advancement of China. 

Many of the hospitals, schools, colleges and universities in China 
owe their existence to the generosity of subscribers througliout the length 
and breadth of the United States. Every year there is a large movement 
of students from Chinese colleges to American universities. On complet- 
ing their education there they return to their own country imbued with 
American ways of thought and values. 

As Mr. Stimson has pointed out, ‘'the interest which this missionary 
and philanthropic activity has evoked throughout the United Slates has 
the eSeefc that American opinion follows with a peculiar interest and sym- 
pathy the attempt of the Chinese people to achieve national unity and 
economic progress." It has also, it might be added, increased that 
distrust of Japanese policy which has been evident in the United Slates 
since the violent occupation of Manchukuo in 1931. 

The chief immediate strategic interest of the United States is, of 
course, the defence of the Commonwealth of the Philippines until such 
time as it receives independence. A Japanese southward thrust to the 
Netherlands East Indies past the Philippines could not leave the United 
States unaffected. 

It would establish round that American possession a ring of Japanese 
controlled territory and Japanese naval bases and make it practically in- 
capable of being defended. If Japan were to pursue the same policy with 
regard to French territory in the Pacific the danger would strike nearer 
home to the United States itself. 

14 
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The French-owned Marquesas Group in the South Seas might be used 
as a naval base from which to harass Panama Canal traffic ; the little 
French possession, Clipperton Island, lies less than 1000 miles from that 
Canal. 

Finally, there is the important military obligation on the United States 
of defending the lives and property of her own citizens in the Far East. 
In the International Settlement of Shanghai (which is International and 
hot British) there are many American citizens and investments to the 
tune of over £80,000,000; there are also American Marines as part of 
the defence of the Settlement and x^merican members on its governing 
Municipal Council, 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


HUMAN ECOLOGY AS A BRANCH OF SOCIOLOGY 

Evidences that many sociologists accept human ecology as a division 
of sociological theory may be found in the following facts : (1) the American 
Sociological Society has instituted a Division of Human Ecology; (2) 
standard treatises on fields of sociology list human ecology as an important 
branch of eociological theory; (3) several sociological texts contain chapfers 
or divisions on human ecology, (4) digests of current sociological literature 
and lists of research projects usually include human ecology as a major 
heading; (5) reputable sociologists offer courses under the title of human 
ecology; and ((>) a few outstanding sociologists, notably McKenzie and 
Park, explicitly deny the identity of human ecology with other traditional 
academic subjects, and by implication at least, designate it as a branch 
of sociology. 

Sociologists typically emphasize the study of human interrelations as 
the center of interest in their ecological studies. Park writes, for example, 
that “it is not man but the community, not man's relations to the earth 
he inhabits, but his relation to other men, that concerns . . . (sociological 
students of human ecology) most." McKenzie emphasizes this : 

“ Human ecology differs from demography and human geography in 
that its main object of attention is neither the population aggregate nor the 
physical-cultural habitat, but rather the relations of men." 

'1 his notion that human ecology centers in the study of human 
interrelations appears in many guises throughout sociological literature. 
Descriptions of human ecology as the study of community, of natural areas, 
or of the ecological concept of position, imply relationship either within a 
sustenance oham or within a complex web of spatially distributed men or 
institutions. Many authors emphasize human interrelations when they 
place the concepts of c(})npctition , ccoloyicAil interaction, or symbiosis at the 
heart of toological study. Other authors declare respectively that human 
ecology studies (1) patterns of spatial and temporal relations brought about 
through influences of the environment, (2) interrelated human being- and 
institutions, (3) effects of environment iijion human groupings, and (4) the 
** communal organism. If, therefore, sociology is defined as the study 
of forms and processes of human interrelations, if human ecology centers 
in the study of human interrelations, some logical ground exists for regard- 
ing the latter as falling within the broader field of the former. 

The present author cannot accept the point of view that human 
ecology falls exclusively within the field of sociology. This narrow limita- 
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tion of the field seems unwarranted in the light both of traditional definitions 
of ecology and of standard unage in other disciplines. An unprejudiced ' 
observer would probably conclude that human geography which unques- 
tionably studies problems of man's relation to environment has greater 
justification for exclusive use of the term human ecology than does sooio- 
logy. Unless, therefore, sociologists include (1) all of human geography, 
(2) a part of biology and (3) a part of economics within the ecological branch 
of their own discipline, they have no sound basis for declaring that huma i 
ecology belongs wholly to sociology as a subdivision of the latter. — J. A. 
Quinn in the A?nencan Sociological Review. 


BeNOV Tf.UMAR SarKAK 


CULTURE AS WORLD-CONQUEST 

Culture and civilization are identical or synonymous terms. The 
distinction is generally made in Germany where Kulinr is taken to be more 
profound, more creative and more substantia] than civilization. In France, 
as a rule, scientists and Us hommes dcs Iciircs fight shy of the word 
** culture.'' To them the sweetest word is la civilisafion frangaisc. Italians 
arc like the French in this respect. Italy does not care for la coltura so 
much as for la civilizzazione. In English thought the custom continues 
to be more or less French although the German term and ideology were 
introduced by Matthew Arnold among others. American intellectuals have 
not gone in definitely for one way or the other. They use culture and 
civilization indifferently. Those contemporary Eur-Arnerican sociologists 
or philosophers who want to exhibit their uptodateness in German voca- 
bulary, especially the ideologies propagated by Spengler, have to refer to 
the distinctions observed in Germany by way of preliminary observations. 
But they virtually ignore them as they proceed unless they happen to be 
exponents of the Spenglerian or some allied thesis. 

Culture or civilization is really nothing but Sanskrit or virtually All- 
Indian lirshti, samslcrii or sabhyatd. It is a synonym for the creations of 
man, whatever they are, good, bad or indifferent. We do not have to 
attach any moral significance to the word. Culture or civilization is to be 
treated as entirely un-moral, carrying no appraisal of values, high or low. 
One may take it as a term describing the results of human creativity. 

Any creation of man being culture, the most important item in it is 
the force behind culture, the culturemaking agency, the factor that produces 
or manufactures culture. The analysis of culture or civilization is nothing 
but the analysis of man’s creative urges, energies or forces. It is the 
will that creates, it is the intelligence that creates, and perhaps likewise 
it is the emotion that creates. The first thing that counts in the human 
personality, in the individual or group psyche is the desire or ambition to 
create. And the second thing certainly is the power to create. In culture 
or world -culture we are interested in this desire or ambition of man and 
in this power of man to create. 

It is the nature of human creativity to be endowed with interburnan 
impacts, good or bad. Social influence is to Vje postulated of creation as 
such. Every creation exerts automatically an influence upon tlu‘ r.eigh- 
bourhood. The influence may be beneficial or harmful. The creation is 
perhaps only the production of a food plant, a cave-dwelling, an earthen 
pot, a song or a story. But the creator influences the neighbour as a matter 
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of course. His work evokes the sympathy or antipathy of the men and 
women at hand or far-oS. It thus dominates the village, the country and 
the world, be the manner or effect of domination evil or good. Creation 
is essentially domination. To create is to conquer, to dominate. No 
domination, no creativity. 

The desire and the power to dominate is then the fundamental feature 
in every creative activity, in every expression of culture. In every culture 
we encounter the desire to dominate and the power to dominate. The 
quality, quantity and variety of men and women who have the desire and 
the power to dominate set the limits of the culture-making force in a 
particular region or race. In order to be able to make a culture or possess 
an epoch in world-culture the region or race must have a large number of 
varied men and women effectively endowed with this desire and power to 
dominate. 

The term “ world " in world-culture is not to be taken too literally so 
as to encompass all the four quarters of the universe and ail ihe two billions 
of human beings. The smallest environment of an individual is his world. 
As soon as he has created something his culture has influenced the 
neighbour. It ma> then be said already to have conquered the world and 
made or started an epoch. It is clear that the words, conquest and domina- 
tion, are not being used in any terroristic, terrifying or tyrannical sense. 
There is nothing sinialer in these words, nothing more sinister at any rate 
than in ihe words, influence or conversion. 

Once in a while, or very often, it may so happen that while your 
creation or culture is influencing, converting, conquering or dominating 
your neighbour, his creation or culinre is likewise at the same time influenc- 
ing, converting, conquering and dominating you. This sort of mutual 
influence, mutual conversion, reciprocal conquest or reciprocal domination 
is a frequent, nay, an invariable phenomenon in inter-human contacts. 
Hardly any religious conversion of a large group in the world's history has 
been one-sided. Jt has os a rule Jed to a give-and-take between two 
systems of cult. “Acculturation" or ihe acceptance and assimilation 
of one culture by a region or race of another culture furnishes innumerable 
instances of ibis nnituality in domination or reciprocity in conquest. But 
that the essential item in culture is influence, conversion, conquest or 
domination is however never to be lost sight of. 

The position is, then, very simple. Whenever this man over here or 
that man over tliere bo in a position to influence another man, his neigh- 
bour, we have to say that the other man has been converted or conquered 
by this man. WTienever we find that one group of human beings has made 
an invention or a discovery and when that invention or that discovery has 
been accepted by another group as an invention or discovery that is likely 
to be useful we should say that the first group has made an epoch in world- 
culture. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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The Jafna Iconography (Vol. IT of Indian Images).— Tly Lrindaban 
Chandra Bhaitacharyya, M.A,, F.R.C.S. (Edin.)) -‘^.A.ICU. (Vjzianagraaj), 
Professor, Benares Hindu University, etc., etc. Pp, 3-fa, h-f4-fl92 + i!:; 
with 26 Plates. Printed in Lahore, and published by Motilal Banarsidas, 
Sanskrit Booksellers, Said Mitha Street, Inhere. 1939. Price Ils. 10. 

While Indian iconography in its Brahmanical and Buddhistic forms 
has received its share of attention from scholars both Indian and European, 
and we are fortunate possessors of a number of important w^orks on the 
subject like Gopinatha Eao's Hmdu iconography, H. Krishna Sastri’s 
South Indian Imges of Gods and Goddesses, Nalini Kanta Bhattasali’s Sculp- 
ture m East Bengal, and Fouchv r, Getty, and Binaytosb Bhatlacharyya’e 
standard works, among others, Jaina iconography, representing the third 
great expression of the Hindu or Ancient and Medieval Indian spirit, in 
its imagining in terms of the human figure the seen and the unseen, and 
in its creative artistic skill, has not received adequate notice. The reason 
is not far to seek. Brahmanical and Buddhistic iconography deals with 
gods and goddesses who are very living figures ; — they are endowed with 
the warmth of personality, and they actively take part in man’s life, in 
his joys and sorrows, his hopes and fears. Siva and Uma, Vishnu and 
Sfi, Kumara and Valli, Ganesa, Surya and the rest, and even the older 
gods like Indra and Varuna, Usbas and Sachi, are not mere lifelesB 
abstractions: with their myths and legends, their romance and their 
philosophy, they present facets as varied and as full of light and colour 
as life itself. The same may be said of the P>uddhi8t deities — of the 
Mahayana in past days and the present. The Buddha is there — his story 
with its palpitating life ; and the Avalokitesvaras and Taras, the Maiiju6ris 
and the Maitreyas of later times, who still rule the hearts of the people 
of Tibet and Mongolia, of China, Korea, Japan and Annam, whether as 
Chen-rt‘-sbi or I)ol-ma, as Kuan-yin or Pu-tai, as Kwannon or Miroku. 

But the Jaina pantheon lacks the human side of godhead, which alone 
can make godhead a living thing and a power among men. The twenty- 
four Tirthahkaras dominate the field ; and the sameness of their seated 
or standing position makes of them the embodiment of an idea rather than 
the representation of a person. Only Parsva and Mahavira, with their 
great stories, seem to present a point of contact with the ordinary life of 
men. The gods and goddesses are subordinate to the Jinas. There was no 
active opposition to the gods as such, but the^re has been an attitude of 
neglect from the leaders of Jaina thought, who pinned their faith on the 
life of contemplation and austerity rather than on faith in some divinity. 
Yet the gods were too much in evidence — among the people, whether 
Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jaina — in both their philosophical outlook and their 
social life. The teaching of the Jaina dedvyas or masters and their 
example did not help to establish the cult of any divinity, male or female. 
Beduced to the position of YaJems and Yaka'ws or subordinate angels, 
or of mere Dilcpalas or guardians of the various quartert or directions, or 
of Sruta-devis and VidyfhdevU, f.e., spirits of learning and wusdorn, who had 
no help to offer in making man attain to salvation, a Gomukba-yak^a or 
an Ambika-yak§ipi, an Indra or a Brahma, a Surya or a Qaurl could not 
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evoke the passionate homage of a devotee in the way that Siva, Durga and 
Vishnu, and Avalokite^vara and Tara were able to do among Brahman- 
ists and Buddhists. Very rarely does a Jaina layman feel attracted 
by the saving grace and the helping or comforting personality of the gods 
and goddesses who surround the central being, the Jina or Tirthaiikara ; 
his devotion goes out to some Tirthahkara rather than to a Yaksa or 
Yaksint, and even then he appears to be less moved by a Tirthaiikara 
than is a Hindu by the figure of Biva or Visnu, or is a Buddhist by the 
figure of Avalokite^vara or even by that of Sakya-muni himself. 

Jainism, revelling in images of gods and goddesses almost as much as 
Brahmanism, presents a paradox : in the midst of gods, it is a religion with- 
out gods. One feels tempted to compare Jainism with Islam in this matter. 
The angels {maVaka, or firishtas) are there in Islam, with their names, attri- 
butes and unctions, which would practically give them the status of gods in 
some other religion : thus there are the four Archangels, called Karuhiyun (or 
cherubim), whose names and functions are given — Jabrd*il who brings 
revelations, ' Azra'il ’ wdio is the angel of death, Isrdfll who will sound the 
trumpet on the last day, and Mikail: there are the Recording Angels, 
and Examining Angels, and Chief Angel in charge of Hell. There are the 
;imi« or giants and devils in Islam, also with other names, attributes and 
functions, and there are the saints, the Shaikhs or Phs, in practical life whose 
intervention is sought for by the faithful, particularly in Turkey, in Tran and 
in India. The niaVaks or angels, jinns or spirits gor.d or evil, and plra or 
saints, all with their stories and legends, form a true mythology — although a 
very restj’icted one — even in monotheistic Islam ; but this mythology 
(except for tlie saints) does not make a follower of Islam feel the exaltation 
of faith, although he does not question its existence in so far as it is 
admitted by tlie ‘ Holy Book.' Jt is almost like that in official Jainism — 
although some Jains might feel the devotional or spiritual appeal of the 
recognised gods. There is no Jain temple or chapel where a divinity other 
than a Jina forms the presiding image or central object of worship. Even in 
the Roman Catholic, Church the various saints are more like real living gods 
than are the gods in Jaina mythology. 

Owing to the above reason, mythology and the stories of the gods, 
and their attributes and poses with their meanings, are removed from 
the life of the, people. They are found in books ; the learned men can tell 
us a good (leal from the old texts on the images and the deities. The 
scene that we see in a Hindu temple — the worshipper or the pilgrim eagerly 
following a legend of the gods or heroes in the sculptures or paintings 
on the walls, and narrating the story to those who are less informed, is 
not found in a Jaina sanctum. The gods are unnamed for the mass of 
the worshippers — rarely will a lay worshipper be able to tell you what a 
temple figure means, although he is alive about the Jina images ; they 
are only decorative. 

The Jaiii sculptors and painters, under the direction of the Jaina 
dedryaa who inspired the ; building of temples, the painting of pictures and 
the writing of MSS. illumined with miniatures, took fullest advantage of 
these gods and goddesses as decorative or iconographical figures. As the 
images of a faith in a different setting, they are well worth a study. 
Frequently, they are popular gods — the Yaksaa and Yaksinia — of ancient 
times wdio could not be excluded. They are also the Common Gods of 
ancient India, inherited equally by Brahrnanist, Buddhist and Jaina. 
Sometimes they are due to the impact of later Brahmanical Hinduism on the 
Jains: we have in this way some Tantric deities recognised by Jaina 
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teachers. And they are also creations of later Jainism, sometimes recog- 
nised by one only of the two sects (Digambaras and Svetambaras), and 
ignored by the other. 

I think Jaina iconography was neglected mainly because the Jaina gods 
are not endowed with the vitality of Brahmanical and Buddhist gods ; 
they are not on the forefront in Jain religious life, they belong rather to 
Jaina art. The latter subject has attracted the notice of specialists in art. 
We may mention Dr. iinanda Coomaraswamy, Dr. Norman Brown o* 
Philadelphia University, and Mr. Sarabhni Manila! Isavvab, whose sumptuous 
work in Gujairati, the Jaina-Citra-KaJfadruma, forms one of the best 
introductions to the subject. Jaina iconography is as old as Jaina art ; ii 
goes back to the centuries immediately before Christ. It is a eui>ject 
most lavishly illustrated in medieval and modern sculpiiire; specially 
in the magnificent Jaina temples of Gujarat and Bajputana, anJ in Jaina 
MSS. from the same parts of India. It is a distinctive thing by itself. 

We are now glad to obtain in Prof. Bhattacharyya’s Jaina Iconography 
the first comprehensive work on the subject. It is a pioneer work filling 
a long-felt want, and as a pioneer work there may be mistakes, particularly 
of omission. Mr. Bhattachary ya has had to draw upon the texts, printed 
and in MSS, and to make personal investigations into the images, comparing 
them with the texts. Prof. Bhattacharyya's chapter-licadings will indicate 
the scope of his work : Introduction, pp. 1-35 ; Chapter I — The Tirthah- 
karas, pp. 30-00 ; Chapter II and Chapter III, tho Yaksas and the 
Ynksinis, pp. 01-110 and 120-47 ; Chapter IV, the Dik-prdas, pp. 147- 
57 ; Chapter V, the Nava-grrihas, pp. 157-02 ; Chapter VI, Sruta-devis 
and Vidya-devis, pp. 103-77 ; Cliapter VII, Miscellaneous Jaina Divinities 
(Naigame4a, Kahetrapula, Ganesa, Sri or Lakshml, the peculiar Svetambara 
conception of Santi devT, as well as the 04 Yoginis), pp. 178-84 ; and 
Chapter VIII, Asanas and Madras, pp. 185-80. There is a short Appendix 
explaining some Jaina symbols and technical terms, and an Index of 
Names. Prof. Bhattacharyya has done his work well. He has already 
proved his capacity by his previous books and papers on the subject of 
Indian iconography. 

Jaina images in their static and essentially decorative quality appear 
a little lifeless beside Brahmanical and Buddhist images. No great creation 
comparable to the Mahfibalipuram, Ajanta, I^JIora and Elephants master- 
pieces can be attributed to Jainism. Yet it has given a great figure like 
the Gomate^vara at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, and it has given a distinc- 
tive art of the miniature; and some of the medieval sculptures are beautiful, 
among which I may mention the 8ruta-devi from Pullu in Bikaner (Plate 
XX in Prof. Bhattacharyya’s book), and some small bronze figures I have 
seen in Nagpur Museum. 

Jaina iconography, in order to be a fruitful subject of study both 
in art history and in the development of Indian religion, should be in 
comparison with the Brahmanical pantheon and images. Lack of space 
probably made Professor Bhattacharyya coiifine himself to what we get from 
Jaina sources alone. The well-illustrated and useful study of Ambika-Devi 
by Mr. Umakant Premchand Shah of the Oriental Institute, Baroda (in the 
Journal of the University of Bonihay, Vol. IX, Part 2, September, 1940) 
would have been more valuable if the Brahmanical affinities and connexions 
of such a popular deity as the Mother with the Child had been indicated. It 
may be hoped that in a subsequent edition or work Prof. Bhattacharyya will 
give some attention to this important aspect of the question. 

On the whole, Prof. Bhattacharyya can be congratulated on giving 
us this very useful work. I hope the Jain community in India which 
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possesses both the culture necessary for appreciating the value of studies 
of this sort and the means to foster these studies will now help the 
preparation and publication of a properly documented work on the subject, 
comprehensive as well as comparative, which in both its text and its plates 
may be an authoritative work and corpus of Jaina iconographio art of 
importance for some time to come. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chattbrji 


Pali-Jatakavalfh. — By Pandit Batuknath Sharma, M.A., Sahityopadhyaya, 
Head of the Sanskrit Department, Benares Hindu University, Benares : 
forming No. 1B9 in the ManimdJd series (Sfibitya, Section 6). Published by 
Master Khelarilal and Sons. Sanskrit Book Depot, Kachauri Gali, Benares 
City. 1940. Pp. 10 I 5 + 171. Price Re. 1. 

This is a noteworthy bo )k in some ways. A students' selection from 
the Pali jdiahaa, it is prescribed for the Sahitya-Sdsfrl examination of the 
Government Sanskrit College, Benares, thus indicating the inclusion of 
Pali in the orthodox curriculum for Sanskrit. As it is meant primarily for 
those who confine th(‘mselves to Sanskrit and the Vernacular only and 
do not^ ordinarily take uj) English, the Introductions are in Sanskrit, and 
the Pali texts, printed in the Devanngari character, have their Sanskrit 
chdyd (Sanskrit Irnnslntions rather than corresponding forms or equivalents 
have been givtm in some esses) on the page opposite. In the second 
Introduction Pandit Baiuknathji his discussed the origin of Pali and that of 
the word Pali. He is content to call it ‘Buddhist Magadhi,' and the word 
Pali he dees not etymologise — the word meant texts, and then the language 
came to take up this epithet. lie has given a sketch of the contents of 
the Pifakas and tlie nature of the Jdinkas. Sanskrit analysis of the stories 
selected occur, and after the texts (with the Sanskrit chdyd) are given 
selections from the Pali commentary Jdtakaiiha-vamiand , a Hindi transla- 
tion of the texts, a short Puli grammar and a vocabulary. The book will 
form a very helpful intrmluction to Pali for Sanskrit and Hindi readers, 
and is a welcome addition to the growing literature for Pali studies in 
India. Pandit Baiiikntdh is a very sympathetic student of Buddhism and 
lali, and his little book is the proper type of guide to Pali which can 
stimulate interest in Buddhistic studies in our Pandits and Shastris. 


SuNiTi Kumar Ciiatterji. 


Swapna-Sadh.--}\v Humayun Kabir. Published by D. M. Library, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1-12. 

^ Sathl. By Humayun Kabir. Published by I). M. Library, Calcutta. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

The two volumes of poetry which are now going through their second 
edition were written by Mr. Humayun Kabir during 1924-1930 while he 
was still a student either at Calcutta or at Oxford, The “ Swapna-Sadh " 
and .Sathi ' contain between them nearly a hundred poems, some of which 
are translations from English poets like Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and 
Browning. 

rr spirit and craftsmanship Mn Kabir ’s poetry bears a close afiBnity 
to Tagore s work. H© is, however, €'ntirely original in his way of looking 
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ftt things. If he has no fveah ideas to oommunioate, he can be depended 
upon to tell us effectively what we know and feel without being able to 
express adequately. His language has an easy flow and he is often bright 
and distinguished in his phrasing. Mr. Kabir's primary theme is love 
and whatever may be the subject he chooses to write upon, it draws 
him on with tender despair to impart a strong personal element to his ^ 
poems which become romantic and lyrical by his passion and sincerity, 
Mr, Kabir's ideas, so far as we can see them in his poems, appear to have 
been influenced by Shelley to whom he dedicates some beautiful verses. 
Mr. Kabir's poetry, containing as it does an undertone of sadness, rcvlals 
nevertheless a courageous spirit which believes in looking forward instead 
of luxuriating in sorrow which benumbs and robs one of the power to work. 

Of the translations, a few have been done with great skill and success* 
Wordsworth’s To a Distant Friend,” Shelley’s ” To the Night,'’ and 
Keats’s “ La Belle Dame SansMerci '*are among the poems which Mr. Kabir 
has rendered in verses which preserve in a substantial measure the beauty 
of their originals. Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” has also been 
offered in metrical garb in Bengali and the translator has shown his power 
in the swift passion of his verses which reincarnate as it were the spirit 
of the famous poem. 

Mr. Kabir's two volumes of poetry will be read with genuine pleasure 
by all lovers of literature. The clear unaffected language in which these 
poems have been written is an additional attraction for those of us who 
fail to enjoy the metaphysical tendencies of contemporary Bengali poetry. 

8. C. 8. 
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t/. Tcgore Law Professor for 1941. — II, A New D.Sc. (Public Health).— 
Ill, Kalyanhumar Mukherjee Scholarship for 1941. — IV National Academy of 
Sciences,— V. Government Sanctions Re-appointment of Ramtanu Lahiri Prefessor 
of Bengali. — VI. University Nominee on the Rampran Gupta Prize Committee . — 
'VJI. Dehendranalh-IJemlata Gold Medal for 1940. — VIII. Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. — IN. Prabashi Banga Sahitya Sammtlan, Allahabad.— 
X, Oarga Samhita, a work on Hindu Astronomy.) 


I, Tagobb Law Peofbssob fob 1941 

Sir N. N. Sircar, K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., M.A., B.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, sotuetime Advocate-General of Bengal and Law Member to 
the Government of India, has been appointed Tagore Law Professor 
for the year 1941, to deliver a course of lectures on “ The Law of 
Arbitration with special reference to British India.” 

• • • 


II. A New D.So. (Public Health) 

Mr. S. Baghavender Eao has been admitted to the Degree of 
Doctor of Science (in Public Health) by a thesis entitled ” Studies on 
the Epidemiology of Plague.” Mr. Rao’s written, oral and practical 
examination was conducted by Lt.-Col. S. S. Sokhey, M.A., B.Sc., 
M.D., D.T.M. & H., I.M.S., and Major C. L. Pasricha, M.A., M.B., 
B.Ch., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.r., I.M.S. 

We congratulate Dr. Rao on hie success. 

• • • 

III. Kalyankumar Mukherjee Scholarship fob 1941 

The last date for submitting applications for the Kalyankumar 
Mukherjee Research Scholarship has been fixed to be the 80th June, 
1941. The following subjects have been selected for investigation by 
candidates who wish to compete for the scholarship : — 

(O' Tuberculosis as a Community Disease. 

Nutritional Disease in Children up to the Age of Two. 
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The SchoIar«hip was founded in 1936 for the promotion of medical 
research and is open only to graduates of the Calcutta University. 
The successful candidate will receive a non-recurring research grant 
of about Bs. 750 only. 

• • • 


IV. National Aoademt of Soibnobs 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
was held at the University Hall, Delhi, on the 22nd, 23id, and 
24th Pebruary, 1941. The good .wishes of this University have been 
conveyed to the Academy. 

• • • 


V. Government Sanctions Ke-apfoihiment of Eamtanc Lauiri 
Professor of Bengali 

The Government of Bengal has sanctioned the re-appointment 
of Eai Khagendranalh Mitra, Bahadur, M.A., as Eamtanu Lahiri 
Professor of Bengali from Ist March, 1941 to Slst May, 1942. 

Professor Mitra has held the Chair since 1932. 

• • • 


VI. University Nominee on the Eamfban Gupta 
Prize Committee 

At the request of the Bangiya Sabitya Parishad, Calcutta, the 
University has appointed Prof. Hemchandra Eaychaudhuri, M.A., 
Ph.D., as its representative to serve on the Committee which .will 
proceed to the selection of a suitable person for the award of the 
Bampran Gupta Prize. 

• • • 


VG. DbbbndraSath-HeMlata Gold Medal for 1940 

^The Debendranath-Hemlata Gold Medal, which is annually 
Awarded to the Post-Graduate student who passes bis final examination 
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(M,A., M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., M.D., D.L.,M.L.,M.O., or M.S.), with 
tho best of health, has been awarded to Mr, Sunil Krishna Dott, M.D. 
The award is for the year 1940. 

• • • ’ 


VIII. Imperial Council of AaRicoi/ruRAL Eesbaroh 

At the request of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, 
New Delhi, to select a suitable Animal Geneticist for inclusion in its 
Animal Breeding Committee, our University has forwarded the name 
of Dr. S. P. Baychaudhuri, a Lecturer in the University College of 
Science. 

Our University has given, its consent to the appointment of 
Prof. B. P. Agbarkar as a member of the Botanical Committee under 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, New Delhi. 

• • • 


IX. Pbabassi Banqa Sahitva Sammilan, Allahabad 

Bai Bahadur Prof. Khagendranath Mitra, M.A., has been nomi* 
nated as the respresentative of this University on the Examination 
Board of the Prabashi Banga Sahitya Sammilan, Allahabad. 

• • • 


X. Garoa Samhita, a work on Hindu Astronomt 

Our University is making arrangements for making copies of two 
manuscripts of “ Garga Samhita,” an unpublished work on Hindu 
Astronomy, one available in the Sanskrit College Library, Calcutta, and 
the other in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
work goes back to the period between 1400 B. C. and 600 A. D. and 
has great historical significance owing to the light which it will throw 
on the development of Hindu Astronomy independent of Babylonian 
and Greek induences. 
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47. Karayana Pariprecha, by Mr. Anukulchandra Baneijea, 

M.A. 

48. MaQjusrinama Sangiti, by Mr. Durgadas Mukerjee, M.A. 

49. Padma Puran, by Kabi Narayan Deb, edited by Dr. 

Tamonashchandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

60. Haramani, by Mr. M. Mansuruddin, M.A. 

51. Dharma Sadhaua by Mrs. P. li. Sen, B.T. 

62. The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Mr. Jitendra- 
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69. Katnala Lectures, by Mr. Hirendranath Datta, M.A., B.L. 

60. Public Health and Social Service, by Dr. John B. Grant, 

M.l)., M.P.H. 

61. Training in Leadership and Citizenship for Young India, 

by Mr. S. C. Bay, M.A. (Lend.), l.E.S. 

62. Hegelor Darsanik Matabad, by Prof. N. N. Sengupta, M.A. 

63. Poetry, Monads and Society, by Mr. Humayun Kabir, M.A. 

(Oxon.), M.L. A. 

64. Dakshiuatya, by Mr. Lalitkumar Chatterjee. 
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I. INDIAN CULTURE 

A Study of the Vedanta, being a study at once critical, 
comparative and constructive, by Dr. SarojKumar Das, 
M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.), with a Foreword by Prof. 
Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrisbnan, M.A., D.Litt. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvc pp. xiv f404. 1937. Rs. 4-0. 

“ The author insists upon a co-operation of the intellectual and the 
moral, and emphasises the practical attitude of the philosophy of life as 
incorporated in the Vedanta, liis arguments are cle^ir and precise, his 
descriptions vivid and full of meaning, his language fluent and expresBive. 
Hia knowledge of Western philosophy is such as to make liim fully com- 
petent for the task of giving a systematic and comparative historical study 
of the Vedanta. . . — The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ A very clear analysis, hy a leading Indian thinker, of the philosophical 
system known as the Vedanta. . . . Dr. S. K. Das well sustains the pre- 
eminence of Indian thought m tiie world of philosophy.” — The Ttjnes 
Literary Supplement. 

“ This book, made up of the twelve Srecgoiial Basumallik Fellowship 
Xjectures for 1929, gives a very clear analysis oi the Ved^inta. Ilf. S. K. 
Das brings out the fact that the change from the Kigvedic to the Upanishadic 
age had a momentous influence m the religious history of mankind. It 
meant * a spiritual renaissance in ancient India that can be compared with 
the transition from the bondage of Lieviticus to the freedom of the U-ospela.* 

— The Inquirer, 

” The Basumallik Fellowship Lectures for 1929 delivered by Dr. Das 
have been published in the form of the attractive volume before us, . . . 
A sound knowledge of European Philosophy in its most recent developments 
has been fully 'utilised for the purpose of comparative and critical exposition. 
The book will, without a doubt, be appreciated by all students of Advaita 
Vedanta.” — The Indian Review, 

” Your criticism and appreciation of Bertrand Busseirs ‘ Free Man's 
Worship ' seems to me exceptionally good. I hope it may have wide 
circulation as it deserves.” — Prof. J. H, Muirhead, 

” The learned author's attempt to assign to Systematic Vedanta its 
proper place in the history of human thought is characterised by great 
acumen and eloquent penetration, and it is sure to interest every serious 
student of General Philosophy.” — Prof, Sten Konow. 

” Such a just and perceptive guide as Dr. Das is .... of great value 
and the more so to Western students because he is intimate with European 
philosophy .... we could not wish for a more clarifying or enlightening 
guide from the valleys of the Bigveda in which ‘ the Many * predominates 
over ‘ the One ’ to the ultimate heights of the Upanishads where ‘ the 
One * existe eternally unconditioned by * the Many.’ ’’—Hugh I. A. Faueset. 
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The Aryan Trail in Iran and India, by Nagendranath 
Ghose, M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo pp. 347. Es. 3-8. 

The matters investigated in this book formed the subject 
of a course of University Extension Lectures which the author 
delivered in the Department of Anthropology of this University. 
This is a naturalistic study of the Vedic hymns and the Avesta. 


Pragaitihasik Mahenjo Daro (in Bengali) ^ by Mr. Knnja- 

govinda GoFJwami, M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 186. Es. 2-8. 

The book contains a detailed description of the antiquities 
and annals of the pre-historic Mahenjo Daro, a relic of Indian 
civilization, five thousand years before. A vivid commentary 
with illustration on the life of the people living in the Indus 
Valley at the time with minute analysis and exposition of their 
customs and rituals, their -culture and civilization, their mode 
of living, etc., will be found in the book. This is the first book 
written in Bengali about Mahenjo Daro, 

Dr. H. G. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor, University of Dacca : 
‘ I have gone through your book on Mohonjo-Daro with great interest. 
Ton have given a very clear but critical account of the many interesting 
finds in ]Vlohcn;o-Daro, our book conveys in a very clear language an 
intoBting picture of the civilisation that flourished in the Indus Valley about 
five thousand years ago. 1 welcome the book as a very valuable addition 
to Bengali literature, and many people not sufficiently acquainted with 
English would, I am sure, derive great benefit from your book.” 


Cultural Relations between India and Java (Readership 
Lectures), by A. J. Bernet Kempers, Pli.D. Demy 
8vo pp. 35. As. 8. 

Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma, by Niharranjan Ray, M.A. 
(Cal.), Dr. Lett, et Pliil. (Leiden), Dip. Lib. (Lond.). 
1936. Es. 2-0. 

Attempts have been made in this book to explain one of the 
many aspects of the culture-complex of early Indo-Burmese 
history; at the same time it seeks to initiate another chapter 
in the history of the expansion of Indian religions and culture 
outside India's natural geographical boundaries. 

The subject is but little known, and very little has so far 
been done to elucidate the vague general ideas that exist today 
amongst scholars about it. A large number of original sources 
and source-materials have here been brought to light for the 
first time; there will be found many instances where new inter- 
pretations of old materials have been put forward. Thus the 
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author has been able to infer the prevalence of the ^arvastivadia 
in Old Pronio, the definite existence of Mahayanist and Tantrik 
texts in the monastic libraries of Upper Burma, and of hitherto 
unrecognised representations of gods and goddesses belonging 
to the Mahayana and its allied pantheons, 

“ . . . your work is far in advance of mine ” — G. E. Harvey. LC,S. 

(retd.)y Professor of Burmese^ Oxford Umversity, and author of History 
of Burma. 

“ . . . bas by a thorough and reliable research laid a solid foundaliOO 
for our knowledge of and insight into the position of Buddhism in Burma 

in relation to that in Indo-China and Indonesia ” — N. J. Krom, Professot 

of Indo- Javanese History and Archeology y Lmden University. 

“ . . , a conscientious and well-informed scholar you have shown 

in it a marked ability for historical research above all you have shown 

a remarkable degree of judgment and caution in drawing your concluaions... 
your book may be regarded as an important contribution to our knowledge." — 
J. Ph. Vogel^ Prof, of Indian History and Archfrologyy University of Leiden. 


Paniniya-Siksa or the Siksa-Vedahga ascribed to Panini, 
edited by Mr. Manomoban Ghosh, M.A., Kavyatirtha, 
of the Calcutta University. Demy 8vo pp. lxvi + 90 
(hound in cloth). 1938. Es. 3-0. 

This text being the most ancient work on Vedic (Indo- 
Aryan) phonetics (Siksd) has been critically edited in all its five 
recensions with an introduction, translation and notes together 
with its two commentaries. In the introduction the editor 
discusses among other things briefly the evolution of the six 
branches of auxiliary Vedic studies known as the six Vedangas 
and has treated in full the origin and development of the study 
of Phonetics (Siksd) which has been considered one of the im- 
portant branches of modem Linguistics. Besides this the editor 
discusses here the antiquity of Panini and throws some fresh 
light on the date of this great grammarian who is supposed 
to be the author of the Siksd. 


II- ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

* Yedic Selections, edited by a Board of eminent scholars. 
Koyal 8vo pp. Ivii -f 449. 1938. Rs. 5-0. 

Mann Smriti, by Maharnahopadhyay Ganganath Jha, M.A., 
D.Litt. 


* IteVbook. 
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The work is an English translation of the commentary of 
Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu. The two editions that 
had already been published, viz., one by V. N, Mandlik and 
the other by G. R. Gharpure, being considered avowedly de- 
fective on account of a hopeless muddling of the text, Dr. Jha 
collected manuscripts from various places; and, with the help 
of these manuscripts, made out an intelligible text, and then 
proceeded with the work of translation. 


Vol. I, Part I — Comprising Discourse I and 28 verses of 
Discourse II Eoyal 8vo pp. 266. 1920. Rs. 6. 

Vol. I, Part D — Comprising verses XXTX to end of Dis- 
course IT. Royal 8vo pp. 290. 1921. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part I — Comprising the whole of Discourse III. 
Royal 8vo pp. 304. 1921. Rs. 6. 

Vol. II, Part II-— Comprising Discourse IV. Royal 8vo 
pp. 208. 1921. Rs. 6. 

Index to Vols. I and II. Royal 8vo pp. 148. 1922. 

Re. 1-8. 

Vol. Ill, Part I — Comprising Discourses V and VI. Royal 
8vo pp. 278. 1922. Rs. 6. 

Vol. in, Part II — Comprising Discourse VD and the Index 
to the whole of Vol. III. Royal 8vo pp. 206. 1924. 

Rs. 7. 

Vol. rV, Part I — Comprising a portion of Discourse VIH. 
Royal 8vo pp. 252. 1925. Rs. 8. 

Vol. IV, Part II — Comprising Discourse VIII and Index to 
Vol. IV. Eoyal 8vo pp. 238. 1926. Rs. 7-8. 

Vol. V — Comprising Discourses IX to XII. Royal 8vo 
pp. 709. 1926. Rs. 12-8. 


Manu Smriti, Notes, by the same author. 
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Besides printing the five volumes of Manu compris- 

ing translation of Medhatithi, it was decided to print separate 
volumes comprising Notes^ by the same author. The notes have 
been divided into three parts: Part I — Textual—deBjmg with 
the readings of the texts and allied matters ; Part II — Explanc^ 
tory — containing an account of the various explanations of 
Mfimu's text, provided not only by its several commentators, but 
also by the more important of the legal digests, such as th^ 
Mitakshara, the Mayukha, and the rest; Part HI — Compara- 
tive — setting forth what the other Smritis — Apaatamba, Bo* 
dhayana, etc. — ^have got to say on every one of the more im* 
portant topics dealt with by Manu. 

Part I — Textual. Eoyal 8vo pp. 669, 1924. Ks. 12-0. 

Part II — Explanatory. Koyal 8vo pp. 870. 1925. Rs. 16-0. 

Part ni — Comparative. Royal 8vo pp. 937. 1929. 

Es. 15. 

Whole Set (including Notes). Rs. 60. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, and 
S. N. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Asst. Professor of Indian 
History, Calcutta University. Crovpn 8vo pp, 104. 
1920. Rs. 4-4. 

The various texts of the rock, pillar, cave and other in- 
scriptions are given in parallel lines to enable the student to 
compare the different readings at a glance. 

Barhnt Inscriptions, edited and translated with critical 
notes, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), and 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha, M.A. Crown 4to pp. 139. 
1926. Rs. 3-0. 

E. J. Thomat, Under-Lihrarian, Cambridge Vnivertity Library : " I find 
the book an extremely nsefnl one, both becaoae it makes acoeBSible an 
important collection of mscripticms, and also for the great amount of learn- 
ing find reBoarch which the authem havo embodied in it. , 

“ The work oonetitutes a long step forward both as regards onr actu^ 
knowledge of the inscritijkians, as well as in the grammatical analysis ano 
the palaeographioal stoaiese'* 

a 
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H. Ui, of tk$ Tohohv Imperial Unioereity, Japan : ** In Itw work 

ihb inseriptionB ire critically mvestigated, aeenrately explained and wall 
arranged, bo that the work is highly important for the stndy of the paleo- 
graphical and lingnistical development and specially the history of early 
Buddhism/* 

E, Washhum Hopkins, of the Yale University : ** I have gone care- 
fnlly through the volume of Dr. Benimadhab Barua and regard it as a most 
useful cx)ntribution well worthy of publication. The arrangement of the 
inscriptions in accord with their subject-matter is a great convenience and 
the explanatory notes are all that can be desired/* 

Prof. Dr. F. 0. Schrader, of Kiel : “ This is a useful publication 

full of interesting details on which both its authors and the TTniversity may 
be congratulated. The printing too is admirably done.** 

^ Prof. Hermann Jacobi : “ many students will be thankful for the 

various information in Section ITT, partly reproduced from different sources 
and partly supplied by the Editors themselves.** 

L. D. Barnett : “ The book ehews great learning and industry, and 
will certainly be useful to students.** 


Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanda* 
igiri Caves, by Prof. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 
Royal 8vo pp. 324. Rs. 7-8. 

A critical edition of fourteen ancient Brahmi inscripttons 
and a table of Brahmi alphabet, the inBcriptionB including the 
well-known Hathi^jmpha inscription of King Kharavela. A 
comprehensive work which contains exhaustive references to 
all previous publications on the subject, and is calculated to 
create a real landmark for the new readings, and especially 
for the notes dealing with the personal history of Kharavela of 
Orissa, his place in history, and his imperishable works of art 
and architecture in the rough-hewn Orissan caves on the TJdaya- 
giri and Khandagiri Hil ls 


III. ART AND ICONOGRAPHY 

Yishnndharmottara, by Dr. Stella Rramrisch, Ph.D! 
Second and Revised Edition. Royal 8vo pp. 130. 1928. 
Rs. 3-0. 

It contains one of the oldest and most exhaustive treatises on 
ancient Indian painting, its technique, subject-matter and form. 

Art and Archaology Abroad, by Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A. 
(Cal.), D.Litt. (Paris). Demy 8vo pp. 132 -h 20 Ulus- 
tratioDs. Rs, 2-0. 
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ABT AND ICONOGBAPHY 


The author who had been invited by the International 
Educational Institute (under the Carnegie Foundation, New 
York) to deliver a course of lectures on Indian Art and Archaeo- 
logy during 1930-31 visited the important centres of Europe 
and America and studied the special arrangements and provi^ 
sions for the collection and co-ordination of the data of arts and 
archaeology as well as the methods of teaching of these tubjects 
in some of those places. The outcome cf these studies undfr- 
taken by him is this useful report which is of immense help 
to the students as well as the teachers of this branch of Indolo^. 

Brahmanical Gods in Burma (A chapter of Indian Art and 
Iconography), by Kiharranjan Kay, M.A. Kuyal 8vo 
pp. 106, with 23 plates. 1932. Ks. 2-4. 

This monograph is an outcome of the studies and researches 
made by the author in the domain of JBurmese Art, Archaeology 
and History. The materials were collected by him during the 
archeeological tours that he had made throughout Burma in 
1927 and 1929. He has made a detailed analytical study of the 
numerous Brahmanical images scattered all over the Peninsula 
and has tried to bring out fully their iconographic significance 
and their bearing upon early Indo-Burmese historical and cul- 
tural relations. 

. He describee images of Visnu, Siva, Brahma, Ganesa and 
Surya, and the well-reproduced photographs are all the more valuable 
through hie descriptions being based upon the actual objects. In particular 
his chapter on the art and historical background is well worthy of study."-- 
Journal of the Hoyal Astatic Society {London), 

'' Burma is professedly Buddhist, but in this monograph the author 
examines how far, in spite of its Buddhism, Burma has been affected by its 
contiguity with India, and to what extent it has eubmitted to the powerful 
pressure of Brahmanism. . . Despite the scanty harvest gleaned with such 
mdustry in this held of study the work was well worth undertaking, and 
the author has dealt competently with his material and advances reasons 
why Brahmanism, which had success in Further India, failed to make itself 
felt nearer at hand. There is likely to be little disagreement with the 
general conclusions which are presented clearly and succintly." — Times 
Literary Supplement {London). 

"... The book is the hrst of its kind written by an Indian scholar, 
and we can well say that he has performed his task creditably ... is 
oertainly a successful attempt at elucidating an important aspect of early 
cultural relations between India and Burma." — The Indian Historical 
Quarterly {Calcuitai), 

" Ce petit volume est one premiere tentative pour rassembler les donnees 
dont on ^pose sur I'icononaphie brahmanique de la Birmanie. . 
Bulletin L'Ecole Francaita de Extreme Orient (Hanoi, Fr, Indo-China), 

"... Burma chapter of Hindu colonial history has long been neglected. 
We welcome the beginning made by Mr. Kay." — K, P. Jayaswal in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Patna)* 

"... fie has collected an amount of important facts hitherto ignored 
and scattered, and dealt with them in a critical and thougbtftid maniiar« 
which deeerree the bigbert appreciation." — M, Louis Final (Paris)* 
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. The book is not only a Taluable contribution to our knowledge 
of Indian Art and Iconography, but it is also historically important as 
showing the influence of Hindu religion and Hindu culture in Burma in 
mediaeval times,*’ — E. J. Rapson {Cambridge), 

“ . . .It seems to me to be a very good and enlightening piece of 

original researr^h which breaks new ground. . — L. D. Barnett (British 

Musmm^ London). 

“ . . . 1 have found it to be a very creditable and useful work that adds 
a great deal to our knowledge of Indo-Burmese Art and Archaeology. . . I 
request you to ^nvey to the learned author my sincere compliments on the 
^holardike spirit exhibited in his study. . — Sten Konouo {Oslo, Nortoay) 
in a letter to the Registrar^ Calcutta University. 

“ It is a ve^ interesting and instructive book, and all the more 
valuable as it treats in a scholarly manner of a new subject of which 

hitherto very little has become known.” — M. Winternitz (Prague, 

Czechoslovakia). 

“ . . . I have read the work with real pleasure. It is clear and effective- 
ly written, and the main conclusions attained as to the position of Brah- 
manism in Burma seem to be successfully maintained. . .” — A. Berriedale 
Keith (Edinburgh). 

“ . . . The book deals with an almost untrodden subject. ... It deals 
not only with the images of gods and goddesses from iconographical point 
of view hut also tlirowH a great deal of light on the nature and spread of 
Brahmanism in that country. The author has gone into the sub’ect very 
deeply and his treatment seems to be exhaustive and complete. It is a 
welcome addition to our knowledge about the progress of Brahmanical religion 
outside India proper. . C. Majumdar (Dacca University), 


Prefaces (Lectures on Art subjects), by Prof. Shahid Suhra- 
wardy. Demy 8vo pp. 273. Es. 3-0. 


Most of these papers are lectures read out by the author 
to students at various intervals at the Ostnania University, 
the Visvabharati, the Lucknow Exhibition, 1936 (Fine Arts 
Pavilion) and at other places. 


lY. HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 

I. ANCIENT INDIA 

Chronology of Ancient India (From the times of the 
Rig-Vedic King Divodtlsa to Chandragupta Maurya, with 
glimpses into the Political History of the period), by 
Sitanath Pradhan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Brihaspati. Royal 
8vo pp. 291 + 30. 1927. Rs. 6-0. 
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In this exiromely interesting and erudite work on the Chro- 
nology and Political History of Vedio and Buddhist India, enor- 
mous masses of evidence derived from Vedio, Epic, Puranic, 
Buddhistic, Jain, Epigraphio and other sources have been col- 
lected, compared and contrasted. The late Dr. Pradhan dis- 
covered the long-expected thread through the bewildering laby- 
rinth of Vedio Chronology and handled the question of 
Nanda-Sisunaga-Pradyota-Bimbis^ian Chronology .ana pohticai 
history perhaps with the most accurate critical sl^l and preoisioif. 
This pioneer work, completed in 1921, was submitted tb the 
University of Calcutta as his Doctorate thesis and contains en- 
tirely new findings in almost every page of tlie book and 
the criticisms of the positions of Pargiter, Macdoneil, Ji^eith, 
Tilak, K. P. Jayaswal, Abinash Chandra Das, D. R. Bbandarkar, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Fleet, etc., reflect a high credit on 
the author. It is an invaluable and indispensable companion 
and guide to all students, professors and lovers of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee : ‘ An erudite thesis,* ‘ of no small credit,* * of much 
excellence,* ‘ of special excellence, ’ ‘ extremely gratifying to note,’ ‘ such 
a learned thesis,' ’ has thrown unexpected yet welcome light on the political 
history of the Pre-Asokau l^eriod,’ ‘ original research of unquestionable 
merit,* ‘ appraised by the mvestigatora oi the hrst rank,' etc., etc. 


MM. Dr, Ganganaih M.A., D.Litt., Vico-Ohancellor, Allahabad 

University : ** It is refreshing to hnd that the writer has not been slow 

to strike out new lines for himself and examine theories which had hitherto 
been regarded as almost sacrosanct.*’ 

Dr, M. WinterrUtz, Ph.D,^ Prague, Czechoelovakia ; The ancient ebro- 
zu>logy of India is a thorny subject, and the book will, no doubt, evoke much 
criticism. Bnt the author has brought together valuable data from a vaal 
amount of literature which will remain uselul, even if the chronology may 
not be accepted by scholars in many cases. *’ 

T. Jolly f Professor of Sariskrit^ Wurzburg, Germany : “ This is a very 
learned work, abounding in new theories and ^scussions of old ones and ip 
original Sanskrit quotations. The author has found that most of the Kings and 
Bishis of the Itigveda are mentioned in the Bpics and the Poranas, etc., as 
well, and has based a new chronology of the Bigvedic Period on this observa- 
tion. His genealogies of Indian dynasties are very interesting.” 

Dr, L, D, Barnett t Ph,D,^ London : ” Xdx. Pradban’s object is to correct 
and as far as possible to bring into synchronistio connection the ancient 
pedigrees of Kings and others which are handed down in Vedio, Bpic and 
Puranic literature. . . . He deals accordingly with the Vedic Divodasa, 
his contemporaries, the Aik^v^a Da^ratba, etc., . . . and he then essays 
to determine the succession in Magadha from Bimbisara to Chandragupta 
On the basis of these conclusions and reckoning an average of 28 years fox 
a generation he hxes the Mahabharata war at c, 11^2 B.C. confirming the 
result by astronomical calculations, and makes c, 1500 B.C. the starting 
point of the later Vedic period. . . . He moreover demolishes the Vedic 
Chronology of Br. A. C. Das and even criticizes unfavourably the aBtrono- 
mical arguments set forth by the late Liokamanya Tilak in his Orion — 
which shows much courage and independence. His work shows immense 
industry and ingenuity and there is certainly * something in it.’ . . « 
The attempt to adjust and harmonise the trachtional pedigrees is worth 
lyid Pradhan's essay is am s ne r gstic stag in that dixseotihsi#’* 
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Dr, Zi. D, Barnett (again) : “ The book ‘ Chronoiogy of Ancient India ’ 
aveme to me to be a remarkably able work and its general conclusions are 
reasonable and probable, though, naturally there may be some difference of 
opinion on some points/' 

Prof, Vanamali Chakravarti, M.A. : “ Your work wouM do credit to any 
E’-iropean savant working in a first-class European university. . . The honour 
of writing the first scientific book on Vedo-Puranic Chronology belongs to you 
and not to Pargiter. . . 1 note with great pleasure your happy identification 
of the liigvedic Kishi Mudgala (iiv. X, 102) with the husband of Indrasena, 
the daughter of King Nala of Ki^adha ; and of Divodasa, King of Kasi with 
Atithigva Divodasa of the \ ©das, who together with the Aiki^vaka Da^aratha, 
quelled the Dfesa King tiainbara ; your resolution of the lk§vaku dynasty from 
Datoratha downwards, into two branches pointing out that kings mentioned 
jUst after Hirapyaaabha Kausaiya, were the descendants of the Sravaati King 
ijava is a masterpiece in the reconstruction of Ancient Indian History ; your 
determination of the date of the great Bharata battle at about the middle of the 
twelfth century B.C. and of events of the Bamayana as occurring about 
three hundred years earlier would provide the future historian with sources 
to build up ancient Didian Chronology. . . . Your assignment of Vedic 
Janaka and Yajfiavalkya to five generations after Brikrishna and Arjuna 
seems beyond challenge. Your .attempt to prove that a portion of the Deixsin 
was occupied by the liigvedic Aryans, and that Anga, Ko^ala, Magadha, 
Videha, etc., were colonized by them rather early, your explanation of the 
mythology of Ahalya and Iniira, your emendation of not a lew individual 
errors in some of the names of Puranic kings, notably in the name ‘ Abhijit,’ 
your bold and well-established finding that the Harivam^a does contain 
wrong synchronism about Brahmadatta and Pratipa, and that the Pur^^as 
are wrong in making Kfta of Dvimidha’s line the pupil of Hirapyan&hha 
Kausaiya— these and many other points will oe of absorbing interest to 
scholars. I immensely enjoy your courageous refutation of ‘ the Orion ’ as 
well as of Mr. A. 0. Das a geological antiquity of the liigvedic period which 
might be based on K. B. Pavjee’s book ‘ Aryavartic Home.’ In the posi- 
Vedic period, your identification of SiSunaga with Nandivardhana and of 
Kakavarna with Maba-Nandin is really difiicult to reject. I am sure no 
honest historian will be able in future to pass by your great production." 


Asoka {Carmichael Lectures, 1923), by Prof. I), E. Bhan- 
darkar, M.A., Ph.D., P.A.S.B. Second Edition,* 
Revised and Enlarged, Demy 8vo pp. 428. 1932. 

Eb. 5-U. 

In this book the author has set forth his views about the 
Buddhist mouaroh after a careful and systematic study for a 
quarter of a century not only of the inscriptions of Asoka but 
also of the valuable translations and notes on these records by 
distinguished scholars in the field of Ancient Indian History. 


Dr, Truman kCichelsoa says in Jour, Amer. Ori. 3oe,, Vol. 46, pp. 

" In this connection it may be observed that the notes on the transla- 
tions are ordinarily very full, so that even the publication of the new edition 
of C.I.I. will not render this part of Bhandarkar’a work superfluous ; and it 
cannot be denied that occsAionally he has made real oontributiosis in tlw 
tsilMi^KaUtioa (#.([•• the eenae cf earndfa),** 
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Dr. 8. K. BelT»Ikar Bays in An. Bhan Ori. Ru. Tnt., Yol. TTI. 
p. 169:— 

** A careful perusal of the book enables one to risualiee tbe pious Monarcli 
and bis manifold religious and administrative activities to a much better 
extent than had been hitherto possible with the A^okan literature already in 
the field.” 

Political History of Ancient India (From the Accession of 
Parikshit to the Extinction of the Gnpta Dynasty), hf 
Hemchandra Baychandhnri. M.A., Ph.D. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Revised arid Enlarqed. Poyal Rvo pp. xxiii 4- 682, 
with maps and charts. 1938. Rs. 7-8. 

Dr. Raychaiidhim’s work in fho domain of Tndolo^ is 
characterised by a rare sobrietv of ind cement and by a constant 
reference to origfinal sources and this makes his contributions 
specially valuable. We bave here probnblv the first attempt on 
scientific lines to sketch the political bistorv of India including 
the pre-'Buddhistic period from about the ninth century B.C., 
and the work is one of Great importance to students of Indian 
history The revised edition embodies the results of the most 
recent researches in the subiect. An interestinc: feature of this 
work is the insertion in certiain chapters of introductory verses 
from literature to show that poets and saces of Ancient India 
were not altogether unmindful of the political vicissitudes 
through which their country passed. 

Professor W. Creine.r, Munchen (Germanv) : “ T hieblv apw-ciate Mr. 
'RavcbaudbTiri’*^ work an a Tno5*t bacpv oonibination of pound Rpiontifi" method 
and enormoup knowledcfe of both Prahman!''a1 and non-'Rrahmanical literature, 
riip, work IP u^ritteu iu luoid stvlP/ iu ppite of iutri''’atR aub'eot and alTordf 
a mass of valuable evidence tbrnwinff much li£?ht, on the whole period of 
Indian History dealt within it. T see with special pleasure and satisfoctimi 
that we are now enabled by the author’s nenetrating resenreheR to start^^in 
Indian Chronology from the 9th instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 

Professor HuUzsch, Halle (Germany) : ” The Political History of 

Ancient India is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light 
on the darkest and most debated periods of Indian history.” 

Prof. J. Jollv, Wiirzhnra (Germany) : “ What an enoimous mass 

of evidence has been collected and discussed in this work, an impoHant 
feature of which is the quotation of the original texts along with tl^ir 
translation which makes it easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The 
ancient geography not less than the ancient history of India has been 
greatly furthered by your researches and much new light has been thrown 
on some of the most voxea problems of Tnaisn Arch»olopy and Chronology. 

ft 

Prof. F. Oiio Schrader (Germany) ; ” I have read the book with 
increasing interest and do not hesitate to sav that it contains a grcial many 
details which will he found useful by later historians 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith fEdinburgh) t ” The work may iv^tly be 
deemed a moel valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which it 

IreaiB.” 

Dr. L. D. BameU (IioBdon) : "The snth^.... preserves thi ouifco^ 

• iffll-bfUiieed fadgmnt BfTtr sscrilloes critiosl otanoii to i«o *»•»>" 

tor noffi Ihtoctof.*' 
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Agents for Sale of University Publications 


For Sale outside India 

UUIBS. LONOHAMg, GbCBN & Co., Ltd., 89, PATCBNOSm Bow. 
Lokdon, B. C. 4. 

American Route — 55, Fifth Avbndb, New You. 

For Sale in India 

Calcutta"— M ebbbb. Chuokbbvbetty, Cbattbbjbb A Co., Ltd., 

16, COLLBOB SOOABB. 

„ Thb Kauau Book Depot, Ltd., 

16, OoLUtOB Sqdabb. 

,, The Book Company, Ltd., 4-4A, College Squabb. 

,, Sen, Ray, A Co., Ltd., 16, Collbob Sqdabb. 

,, Sbn Bbothbbs a Co., 16, Collbob Sqdabb, 

„ Thaokbb, Spink A Co. (1988), Ltd., 

8, Esplanade East. 

Bombay Messrs. D. B. T'araporewala, Sons & Co., Hornby Rd. 

,, Thb Popdlab Book Depot, Grant Road. 

Pnona City— M bbbrb. International Book Sbieviob, Poona 4. 

Obibntal Book Agency, 

16, Susawab Pbth. 

Motlra*— Messrs. B. G. Padl A Co., 12, Feanois Joseph Stbbr. 

New D«lAr— M essrs. Thb Oxford Book A Stationery Co., 

SoiKBHIA Houni 

[Also branohes at Lahore, Simla, Meerut and Dellii.] 

CiOAora— Mbssrs. Matilal Banarsi Das, Saidmitha Stbsht. 

” Mbharchand Lachhman Dass, Saidmitha Street 
ARaAabad— Thb Kitabistan, 17A, City Road. 



Major C. K. Nayuclu»-..InJu*s fnatett erielicter, 

says I kave always found a ^od cup of tea a ^reat 
refresker durm^ a ^ame of cricket, kockcy, soccer, tennis 
or any otker ^ame» It is a stimulant of tke mild and 
karmless kind. 1 strongly advocate tkis kevera^e to tkose 
tkat partake in any strenuous ^ame« 


Tea is tke only drink I love. I 
cannot do witkout my tea in 
ike morning and evening.** 



Read our new Sports Brochure entitled* fot Stavnine^ 

and sec why the leading sporttin^ ot Wie recommend tea for 
endurance and if^inina duniis and after gamea. Pleeae cut 
out thii coupon *iiid send it* toget^r with your naiiML addreas 
and occupation to the Commiaaioncr for India* Indao 
Tea Market EjLpaiuion Board* P. 0. Bo* No. 2172. CatcutU 
who wdl tend you free of charge » copf ol the BrochufiB. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

I 


The Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bafiadur Sapru, 

P.C., K.C.S.I.. M.A.. LL.D. 

YoUB ExCELTENOY, Mr. ViOE-CHANOEIiLOB, 
Members of the Senate, Graduates of the 
Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is in no conventional sense but with a vety 
genuine feeling that I thank you for inviting me 
to address a Convocation meeting of the premier 
University of our country. The request of your 
Vice-Chancellor that I should come here was 
irresistible. Much as I should like to observe a 
discreet silence on some of the questions which 
are at present agitating the public mind, and thus 
refrain from adding to the volume of confusion 
and discord which unhappily is disfiguring our 
public life, I find myself at times compelled by 
circumstances to appear on the public platform 
which, I confess, has no attraction for me. I shall, 
therefore, appeal to your indulgence and forgive- 
ness for a little while when I shall be intruding 
myself upon your attention. 

I have just said that the Calcutta University 
is the premier University of India and when in the 
next few pages I shall tell you what I have all my 
life felt about Calcutta and this University, I shall 
beg you to give me some credit for sincerity and 
not to assume that I am saying all this to flatter 
your vanity or to repay your hospitality. As a 
young man reading at Agra more than fifty years 



ago I came under the influence of that new school 
of thought in the social and political life of the 
country, the source and centre of which was 
Calcutta. Several of my professors and teachers 
were men from Bengal. Indeed, it is true to say 
that in those days the intellectual life of the United 
Provinces was not only moulded by Bengalis but 
was completely under the domination of Bengal. 
The youth of my province in those days derived 
their enthusiasm about social reform, in the limited 
sense in which that word is used in India, from 
Ram Mohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen, while 
their imagination in politics was fired by the never- 
to-be-forgotten oratory of Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
Lai Mohan Ghose, Ananda Mohan Bose and Kali 
Churn Banurji. 

The Y)criod of formal separation commenced 
with the establishment of the Allahabad XTniver- 
sity in 1887. 1 say ‘ formal ’ because, although it 

was considered necessary for the growing needs 
of the United Province's to establish a separate 
and independent University at Allahabad, yet it 
did not mcian the terminatioji of the influence o^ 
Calcutta, for it continued in full vigour for a 
considerable period after its establishment. Even 
today when the United Provinces can boast of 
five Universities, Bengal is fairly represented on 
the teaching staffs of several of them. The names 
of your distinguished Vice-ChanceUors, professors, 
scientists, historians, doctors, judges, lawyers, 
politicians and journahsts are held in respect and 
esteem all over the United Provinces. If you are 
proud of Rabindra Nath Tagore, so are we, for, 
though it may be our misfortune to miss the grace 
and charm of his language in original, yet we are 
by no means unfamiliar with the depth of his feel- 
ing, the purity of his thought and the spirituality 
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of his poetry. I do not wish to suggest or say that 
in the development of our intellectual and cxil- 
tural hfe we had no heritage of our own to serve 
as a nucleus, for it is a fact that the indigenous 
culture of the United Provinces was already rich 
and varied — the result of a confluence of two 
streams, the source of one of which was at Benares 
and of the other at Delhi and Lucknow. I am, 
however, free to confess that the debt we owe to 
Bengal is by no means inconsiderable and it is 
certainly greater than that we owe to any other 
Province or any other University in India. 

I am in no sense of the term an educationist. 
I should, therefore, be going beyond my depth if 
I were to undertake to advise you as to what 
changes and reforms you should bring about in the 
constitution of your University or in its internal 
working. I believe this task was entrusted more 
than once to two bodies of learned men, once in 
the time of Lord Curzon and again in the time of 
Lord Chelmsford. Much wisdom may lie buried 
in the tomes left to you by the Calcutta University 
Commission, which have, to a certain extent, 
influenced the decisions of other Universities. 
Among the 33 Vice-Chancellors whom you have 
had since 1857 when this University was established 
there are names of men like Henry Sumner Maine, 
William Markby, William Hunter, Arthur Hob- 
house, Gooroo Dass Banerjee, which would shed 
lustre on any University in the world, but there is 
one other name also which, while no less illustrious 
than any one of the names I have just mentioned, 
means to this University a great deal more than 
any other name in the list of your Vice-Chancellors 
and that name is Asutosh Mookerjee, for, so 
long as he wa^ connected with this University, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was Calcutta University 
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and Calcutta University was Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. It was one of my rarest privileges in 
life to have come into contact with Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, both at Calcutta and at Allahabad. 
There were so many sides to his life, so varied were 
his interests, so profound was his learning and so 
towering was his personality, that it is difficult 
for me to say which I admired most, but there is 
no doubt that the master-passion of his life was 
the Calcutta University. It is literally true, 
therefore, to say that in its period of adolescence 
the Calcutta University perceptibly bore the 
impress of his personahty. In human affairs a 
great personahty cannot escape controversy and 
it was inevitable that Sir Asutosh ’s personahty, 
translated in terms of his work at and for this 
University, should have raised some controversies. 
Controversies, however, arise and die ; the spirit 
of the worker hves. That, I believe, is true of 
Sir Asutosh’s woik in this University. 

One of the remarkable features ol this Univer- 
sity, which distinguishes it from many others in 
India, is that from an early date it has worked for 
the establishment of a number of Professorships 
and has succeeded in a remarkable degree in 
getting them founded by generous donors. Among 
the founders of these Professorships the place of 
pride must be given to the honoured name of 
Prasunno Coomar Tagore, who, by his WiU dated 
the 10th October, 1862, bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity a monthly aUowance of Rs. 1000/- for the pur- 
pose of founding a Professorship of Law to be called 
the Tagore Law Professorship. A cursory glance 
at the list of Tagore Law Professors will disclose 
the names of some of the greatest jiirists and 
lawyers not merely of Calcutta but also of other 
parts of India, and not merely of India but 
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of England ia,nd other countries, e.gr.. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir William Holdsworth, Dr. Garner and 
Professor Morgan ; and if I may venture to refer 
to some Calcutta names without making any 
invidious distinction and without referring to 
those among them who are happily with.iua, at 
the head of them stand the names of Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) Rash Behary Ghose, Dr. (afterwards 
Sir) Gooroo Dass Banerjee, the Right Honourable 
Ameer Ali and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee himsQlf. 
These are honoured names in the annals of Indian 
legal history and their contributions to legal 
science will stand out as monuments of learning 
wherever legal scholarship is valued and res- 
pected. The Minto Professorship of Economics 
was founded in 1909 and the first incumbent of 
the Chair was one who had already won distinction 
at Cambridge under Professor Marshall. 1 refer 
to Professor Manohar Lai — now !Sir Manohar Lai, 
Minister of Finance in the Pmijab. This Professor- 
ship, after a chequered career, is now designated as 
the University Professorship of Economics and 
it may sincerely be hoped that it will substantially 
enrich the economic literature of the country. 
You have also a Carmichael Professorship of 
Tnrlin.n History and Culture, a subject which until 
recently was woefully neglected by oxir Univer- 
sities, and I am glad to note that to perpetuate 
the memory of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
three Professorships — called the Asutosh Professor- 
ship of Sanskrit, the Asutosh Professorship of 
Islamic Culture and the Asutosh Professorship of 
Medieval and Modem Indian History — have been 
established. The princely benefactions of Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit in 1912 and of Sir Rash Behary 
Ghose — ^both of them, I am happy to say, leaders 
of Hie legal profesakm in their days — ^have enabled 
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fehe University to secure the services of some of the 
most distinguished scientists, such as Sir* P. C. 
Ray, Sir C. V. Raman, Professor Meghnad Saha^ 
Professor Ganesh Prasad, Professor Mitra, Dr. 
Guha and others. Your University, therefore, 
can, in my opinion, legitimately take pride that 
it has set an example to others in India in develop- 
ing post-graduate studies and research ; but here 
again we must acknowledge that the inspiration 
came from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The list of 
University publications at the end of your Calendar 
copstitutes, in my humble opinion, a solid con- 
tribution to the advancement of learning, which 
should, above all others, be the primary function 
of a seat of learning. 

Ideals of education change from generation to 
generation and what may be eit a particular time 
a good ideal for a country need not necessarily 
be the same for another country. Into a dis- 
cussion of the theoiy of education as imparted by 
our Universities I do not propose to enter, nor do 
I feel myself competent to do so. In his celebrated 
inaugural address delivered at the University of 
St. Andrews more than 70 years ago John Stuart 
Mill referred to and discussed the two kinds of 
education which the systems of schools and 
universities in his day were intended to promote. 
He says : 

“ Intellectual education, and moral education : 
knowledge and the training of the knowing 
faculty, conscience and that of the moral 
faculty — these are the two main ingre- 
dients of human culture ; but they do not 
exhaust the whole of it. There is a third 
division which, if subordinate, and owing 
allegiance to the two others, is barely in- 
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ferior to tliem, and not less needful to the 
completeness of the human being ; I mean, 
the sesthetio branch ; the culture which 
comes through poetry and art, and may be 
described as the education of the feelings, 
and the cultivation of the beautiful. . This 
department of things deserves to be regard- 
ed in a far more serious light than is the 
custom of these countries.’’ 

It is not perhaps fashionable in these days to 
quote J ohn Stuart Mill . but T have ventured to quote 
him because what he said in 1867 at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews is to a very large extent true of 
the Universities in India today. Our Universities 
have been, ever since their establishment, promot- 
ing intellectual education and moral education, 
and I refuse to subscribe to the criticism that the 
result of the present system of education in British 
times has been to starve our intellectual or spiritual 
life. Most of our greatest thinkers, wi’iters, poets 
and historians in our times have been either the 
direct products of our own Universities, or have 
come under their all-pervasive influence, or have 
been connected in some capacity or other with 
them. In the realm of Science I shall mention 
only two or three. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
is an honoured name among you, so is Sir Prafulla 
Chandra Ray, who is happily with us. You may 
also claim credit for having furnished to Sir C. V. 
Raman opportunities for that great work which 
has brought him fame in the world of Science. 
In the realm of Literature the name of Dr. Tagore 
is held in reverence all over the civilised world. 
Outside Bengal another University can take credit 
for having produced Sir Mohammad Iqbal — a 
thinker and a poet in Persian and Urdu, to whom. 



I confess, I have felt irresistibly drawn ever 
since my youth. The Calcutta University may 
also take pride in having founded, under the 
leadership of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, a new school of 
Indian History. He has been the inspirer of many 
others in that field. It is the Madras University 
and your University which have given to the 
world an exponent of Hindu thought like Sir 
Radhakrishnan. In the spiritual field also you 
have produced in contemporary times a large num- 
ber of thinkers and reformers, whose writings and 
speeches have profoundly influenced contemporary 
thought. It is, however, in what Mill called “the 
education of the feelings, and the cultivation of 
the beautiful ” that Calcutta occupies a place of 
pre-eminence, for, if one Tagore has given us 
beautiful poetry, another Tagore will go down to 
history as th('- founder or promoter of a new school 
of painting. Let us, therefore, .not succumb to 
political j)rejudices or bitterness and denounce the 
present system of education or our Universities 
as having been altogether barren of results, for 
while I strongly maintain that a whole nation 
cannot be educated in a foreign language — and I 
have always been a persistent advocate of the 
development of our own languages and culture — 
yet bare justice requires that we must not deny 
that the Universities have played a great and 
noble part in enriching our national life and 
stimulating altruistic and patriotic feelings. 

I have often asked myself the question as to 
what it is that the Universities may be expected 
to do at this time in our onward march, for while 
no one is more anxious than I that the academic 
serenity of our Universities should not be rudely 
disturbed by what are at times called the baser 
mundane pursuits, I also maintain that from a 



practical point of view no University in India 
can aflford to live a sheltered life of isolation from 
the great stream of national life. It, therefore, 
seems to me that on two sides of their work the 
Universities can render lasting services to the 
country. On the scientific side I think our pro- 
fessors and post-graduate scholars can do a great 
deal to enrich the industrial and economic life of 
the country by the results of their researches. 
The field open to them is immense, the example 
of other countries whose economic and industrial 
prosperity is in no small measure due to the 
scientific work of their professors, teachers and 
graduates, should inspire them in this work, and 
in my opinion it should be the primary duty of 
every Provincial Government — and indeed of the 
Central Government — to help them in a generous 
measure with grants for the purpose of such useful 
pursuits. On the cultural side — and I use the 
word ‘ culture ’ in its largest sense as being some- 
thing larger than mere book lore — the Universities 
can be a focus and centre for the synthesis of 
different cultures and for the evolution of that 
common culture which should be the highest 
aim of Indian nationalism to achieve, if that 
phrase is not merely an empty phrase or a decep- 
tive slogan. I have just spoken of different 
cultures and also of a common culture but I would 
like, with your permission, to be a little more 
explicit, for while in a sense it is true that we 
have certain types of different cultures in this 
country, yet it is no less true that the process of 
the evolution of a common culture, which is 
neither wholly Hindu nor wholly Muslim, has been 
ceaselessly at work during the last four or 
five centuries, if not longer, and was never more 
in evidence than in the Mughal times. That a 
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common culture should have • been the result of 
the impact of different communities, different 
religious ideals, and different outlooks on life, 
was inevitable. In the history of our country it 
was primarily the North of India which was the 
playground of different civiHsations, different lan- 
guages, different religions and different systems 
of moraUty. Bengal too did not altogether escape 
the operation of these forces and yet it is a fact 
which, in my opinion, cannot be legitimately 
contested that these differences led to an ever- 
increasing unity in thought, in language, in art, 
in music, in aesthetics, in architecture, in painting 
and in poetry. This process was not yet complete 
when new influences from the West began to make 
themselves felt. They have been in operation now 
certainly for over a century, if not longer, and we 
have been witnessing in our own times the growth 
of a culture — I use it again in its largest sense 
— which is neither wholly Hindu nor wholly Muslim 
nor wholly "English. It is a mixture of all. I do 
not regret it. On the contrary I read in it the 
message and prophecy of a future in which, when 
the dust and din of the present-day controversies, 
which divide man from man and community from 
community, will have disappeared, each one of us 
will be able truthfully to say that India is neither 
my heritage nor yours, but a common heritage. 
The political problems which agitate our minds 
at the present moment are in all conscience very 
serious. It is not my purpose — and it would not 
be right for me on this occasion — to discuss them, 
but I venture to hope that whatever may be the 
noise in the market-place, the still small voice 
of reason may not be drowned altogether in 
Universities nor human feelings warped by mutual 
suspicions and hatreds. Do not let it, therefore. 
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be said of our TTm^ersities in the words of Yeats 
that — 

“ Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 

The blood- dimmed tide is loosed, and everj - 

where 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned ; 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity.” 

I, therefore, respectfully suggest to University 
men that it is their duty to think cooUy and calmly 
and to direct their energies to the working out of 
a synthesis of the common ideas of a nationhood, 
although the siren voices of discord may be forc- 
ing themselves upon our ears to allure us to stag- 
nation, if not ruin. I am not ignoring the diflFer- 
ences that divide us. I do not consider it just 

or wise to ignore them, and yet taking together 

the things that divide us and the things that 

unite us I say it is by no means unfair to hold 

that those who live in India, whatever their reli- 
gion or philosophy of life and from whatever 
part of the world their ancestors may have come 
in the past, do constitute a nation. When some 
28 years ago Mr. (afterwards Lord) Asquith 
introduced the Irish Home Rule Bill in Parlia- 
ment, he said that — 

“ In any relative sense Ireland is a nation. 
Not two nations but one nation. They 
say. What do you mean by a nation ? I 
am not going to embarrass myself by any 
abstract definition, but these things are 
best argued by way of illustration, and I 
will take a most extreme and, I think, a 

most undeniable case I mean 

Scotland. Will any one have the hardi- 
hood to deny that the Scots are a nation 7 
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They are not all, be it remembered, of 
one race. They are both Celts and Saxons 
and various other strains of blood among 
them. They are not all of one religion, 
and they are not by any means of one way 
of thinking about the problems of life, 
spiritual, intellectual, or material ; and 
yet no one will deny that the Scots are a 
nation. Judged by any test that you can 
apply, the Irish is as definite and as separate 
a nationality as the Scotch.” 

I venture to present this passage from the 
speech of a great English statesman in the hope 
that it may have some effect on the placid mirifls 
of University men, if not on the contentious minJa 
of the politicians. Is it, therefore, altogether a 
vain hope that our Universities may come to our 
rescue when our politicians have failed us, and 
that, out of the chaos of ideas and aspirations, 
it may be given to the Universities to evolve a 
cosmos of clear thinking and generous feeling ? 
Today the fundamental problem which we have 
to solve, is the freedom of India, that is to say, 
the achievement by her of a position and the 
attainment of powers which may enable her to 
mould her futxire according to her best judgment 
and give her a place of equality and honour in the 
comity of nations. It is easy enough to state 
this proposition, but difficult to rescue it from the 
chaos which surrounds it. It is somewhat signi- 
ficant that nearly all the doctrines, under the spell 
of which we find one section or another of the 
country at present, are of Western origin, and, if 
I may speak frankly, Europe at present should 
be a warning to us rather than an example to 
follow. This is not the time nor the occasion when 
I can discuss the specific issues raised in this 



country by the different schools of thought, but 
I venture to suggest that the Universities, instead 
of being the sound-boards of these conflicting 
ideas, should fimction as clearing-houses. They 
cannot, in my opinion, perform their legitimate 
functions and discharge their duty to the cotaitiy 
in our peculiar circumstances, if their professors 
or their youngmen become partisans or advocates 
of one school or another. From them we are 
entitled to expect light and not darkness, and let 
them give us some of that kindly light. 

In the affairs of men common calamities and 
common aims and common aspirations are a 
great uniting force. Today we are witnessing in 
England the spectacle of a common calamity 
having united men and women of all creeds and 
all political parties, working together and shedding 
their blood together against a common calamity. 
Two years ago who could have thought that men 
like Mr. Winston Chiu'chill, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Herbert Morrison would 
work together as members of a team against a 
commoii enemy — and yet this has happened. A 
nation which can so combine in the hour of common 
danger deserves to live and live with honour. 
Remember if June was the darkest hour in the 
life of England, today it can look forward with 
confidence to the dawn of a bright day, if it has 
not already opened. How has it come about ? 
Assuredly by that spirit of unity and singleminded- 
ness which today characterise the people of 
England — ^from the King to the poorest of his 
subjects. Differences, social, political and econ- 
omic, have yielded to the united will of the 
Nation. Is it, therefore, altogether impossible for 
us to combine and to unite for the achievement 
of common aims ? Let the Universities — ^I say 
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in all sincerity — ^rise superior to the tyranny of 
slogans and let them take stock of the situation 
as it is and of the forces working round them and 
let them gaze upon the future steadily and advise 
the country accordingly. Let them be the seed* 
beds of a fertile unity and not the breeding places 
of a desolating disunity. 

It is customary for the speaker on an occasion 
of this character to address the young graduates 
who are the recipients of degrees. I shall not waste 
much time in a long appeal to them. If they are 
leaving this University today, they are entering 
the bigger University of Life, and in that University 
the struggle is much keener and the disappoint- 
ments perhaps more numerous. That struggle will 
make large calls on such reserves of knowledge as 
they have laid by here and above all on character 
which is far more necessary for real and lasting 
success than mei’e knowledge. The best wishes 
of every one will accompany them and I have no 
doubt that if the University can legitimately 
help them in setting them on their feet, it will do 
so — as indeed it seems to me to be its duty to do 
so. I know how the fear of unemployment — a 
problem in which I have been very much interested 
— eats into the minds of our youth and I also know 
how in their despondency some of them at any 
rate lose faith in the system of society in which 
they were born and how in their impatience with 
the inequalities and injtistices of life they are 
tempted to curse that system and even to tear it 
by the roots. It is for this reason in particular that 
I have V)een most anxious that the Universities 
should definitely recognise their responsibility 
not for actually finding them jobs but for 
bringing them into touch with those who by reason 
of their situation in life may be in a position to 
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help them. To the youngmen themselves I shall 
repeat the' advice of John Stuart Mill given to the 
youngmen whom he was addressing in his speech 
at St. Andrews : — 

“Nor let any one be discouraged by what may 
seem, in moments of desponaency, thfe lack 
of time and of opportunity. Those whp 
know how to employ opportunities will 
often find that they can create them : and 
what we achieve depends less on the 
amount of time we possess than on the 
use we make of our time. You and your 
like are the hopes and resources of your 
country in the coming generation. All 
great things which that generation is des- 
tined to do have to be done by some like 
you ; several will assuredly be done by 
persons for whom society has done much 
less, to whom it has given far less prepara- 
tion, than those whom I am now addressing. 
I do not attempt to instigate you by 
the prospect of direct rewards, either 
earthly or heavenly ; the less we think 
about being rewarded in either way, the 
better for us. But there is one reward 
which will not fail you, and which may be 
called disinterested, because it is not a 
consequence, but is inherent in the very 
fact of deserving it ; the deeper and more 
varied interest you will feel in life : which 
will give it tenfold its value, and a value 
which will last to the end. All merely 
personal objects grow less valuable as we 
advance in life : this not only endures but 
increases.” 

The Sth March, 1941 
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The Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque, C.I.E. 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Youb ExceliLency, Sib Tej Bahadub, Membebs 

OE THE Senate, Gbaditates op the Univbb- 

siTY, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In accordance with the established convention 
it is my duty and privilege to address the Senate 
and the graduates of this University. But befor6 
I do so, it is my mournful duty to pay my tribute 
and respect to the memory of those who have 
departed from our midst since the last Convoca- 
tion. Rev. J. N. Rawson, Principal of the Seram^ 
pore College and a Fellow of this University, Mr. 
Jotindramohan Ray, for some time a member of 
the Syndicate and a Fellow of the University, and 
Dr. Susilkumar Mukherjee, who had so recently 
been re-elected to the Syndicate, breathed their 
last in course of the last year. Their services 
to the University and to the cause of 
education are well-known and I only wish to 
remember their services again to the cause of 
advancement of learning in this province and 
record our great loss at their sad and untimely 
death. 


The Chancellor 

May I take this opportxmity of welcoming 
Your Excellency once again in our midst. The 
year just passed has been a momentous one in the 
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history of this University. As the Chancellor 
of this University, Your Excellency has always 
been kind enough to hear our view-points with 
patience and to help us in every possible way and 
I wish to convey our deep gratitude to you for 
Your Excellency’s sjrmpathetic interest in • our 
affairs. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

We are fortunate enough to have in our midst 
the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., 
K.C.S.I., M.A., IAj.T)., to deliver the Convocation 
address of this year. A scholar and a jurist of 
inteimational reputation, a statesman who has 
given his best thoughts to the political, constitu- 
tional and educational problems of India, a poli- 
tician with vision and judgment. Sir Tej Bahadur 
requires no introduction from me. He stands 
to-day in the political world of India as the symbol 
of unity and better understanding between the 
different communities and the varying political 
views in this countiy. May I, on behalf of this 
University, welcome Sir Tej Bahadur in our midst 
and I hope he will give us his blessings and bene- 
dictions to our future works. 

The War 

W^e are now in the midst of a great international 
conflict and almost a crisis in the affairs of man- 
kind. I am not sure whether the history of man- 
kind records any other graver conflict, conflict 
of arms and ideologies, as we are faced to-day in 
the modern world. W^e are face to face to-day 
with an emergency such as has hitherto been never 
known in history. India has so far escaped firoxa 
being the scene of any direct conflict and we have 

iii 
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BO far escaped the agonies of the war-front or the 
devastations of an air-raid. But those who are 
better able to judge of the military situation are 
genuinely anxious that we shoidd as soon as 
possible be fully prepared to face all possible 
contingencies in the future. 

The present war is not only a great military 
struggle but an upheaval in the affairs of mankind 
in all its spheres and we are also along with others 
involved in grave social and political problems 
with all the consequential emotional outbursts. 
The resulting disturbances to the intellectual life 
of every nation have also been very great. Centres 
of learning have been abandoned, sanctuaries of 
scholars have been rendered desolate, while in- 
tellectual treasures of centuries past have been 
subject to ruthless vandalism from the air. What 
the future will be, nobody can even venture to 
surmise to-day. Let us hope that the Almighty 
Providence in His infinite mercy and grace will 
soon bring in amity, peace and concord in the 
affairs of mankind. 

University Training Corps — Need of Expansion 

Whilst speaking of the military conflict, may I 
draw the attention of the Government and the 
military authorities to the urgent necessity of 
expanding the University Training Corps. At 
present we have only two such units in Calcutta 
and another in Dacca under the auspices of the 
Dacca University. There is no reason why the 
youngmen of our province in important centres 
of education, such as Chittagong, Comilla, Mymen- 
singh, Faridpur, Barisal, Rangpur, Rajshahi, 
Krishnagar, Berhampur, Hooghly and Burdwan, 
should not have opportunities to get military train- 
ing. I feel that a time is coming, probably much 
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sooner than one ^jxpecte, when we will be faced 
directly with the problem of defence and safety of 
our motherland. It wiU not be to the credit of any 
one concerned, if at that stage we find that, in spite 
of the anxiety of our youngmen to get themselves 
trained and equipped for the army services of all 
ranks, there had not been opportuhities for them 
to do so. I, therefore, strongly plead for the 
necessity of organising more training units in 
the mufassil centres of educaton, so that the 
youngmen of to-day may be fully trained for 
purposes of safety and defence of this country. 


Recruitment of Army Officers from the 
University Training Units 

It is also a paramount necessity for the success 
of these training units that men of Officers’ rank 
in the military services should be recruited from 
the University units, if necessary, with such adjust- 
ment as may be desirable in the present system 
of training. We have such a vast reservoir of 
man-power available in this province that there is 
no reason why the youths of our province should 
not be allowed fullest opportunities to be trained 
for the army and the defence services. I am 
sure, our educated youths Avill be the best material, 
if properly trained, for military services of all 
ranks. If Noakhali, Chittagong and other border- 
ing districts have still to supply the bulk of the 
sailors and Lascars^ why can we not have 
opportunities for nautical and naval training in 
our province ? I do not wish to enter into 
the complicated army controversies, but any 
scheme of provincial autonomy must necessarily 
mean that the military services and recruitment 
for thft army and the navy must be the concern of 



ail the provinces. We have an equal right 
to -defend our province and our country and be 
equal participants in all military services along 
Avith every other province in India. We trust, 
the question will receive the sympathetic con- 
sideration of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief who has already given expression to his 
deep concern about the defence problems of this 
country. 

National Defence and Scientific Research 

There is another aspect of the question to which 
I want to draw the special attention of all in this 
connection. The Universities of the world have 
always been in the forefront of carrying on a vast 
amount of scientific researches for the varying 
purposes of national development and national 
defence. Time has come when we must 
think ahead and take every step so that in the 
event of any international conflict we may not 
stand isolated and may not be vuhierable to any 
economic or military attacks from outside. A 
large amount of work is no doubt being done in 
this respect, but what I strongly plead is that this 
is a work which should also to a large degree be 
entrusted to the Universities of India and in doing 
so I am not here merely referring to the military 
requirements. Modern warfare has to depend for 
its success not merely on military strength but 
also on varying social, economic and political 
factors. Every country has to faU back upon its 
own resources in the event of a war and parti- 
cularly in modern times when international trade 
stands almost paralysed in the event of a war. 
The development of all the resources of the country 
is, therefore, a very important factor in the military 
defence of a country and intensive researches in 
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applied sciences are necessary with a view to 
explore every possible avenue to utilise its eco- 
nomic resources. It is not necessary for me to give 
many instances, but one can very well ask him- 
self as to whether at the present moment we can 
produce all the steel and iron, machinery rail- 
way wagons and engines, electric goods, telephone 
and radio parts, printing requirements, etc., that 
we require for this coimtry. Do we produce all 
our medicinal and food requirements ? Do we 
manufacture all the varying requirements of 
modem social and economic life ? What are the 
basic requirements of the country and to what 
extent we can produce them ? Has every man 
power and power of nature available in the 
country been or is being utihsed to further the 
economic development of the country ? Have we 
done anything to foster researches in these practi- 
cal aspects ? This is a problem that I want to 
place before you for your consideration. 


Expansion of University Researches 

It would be no use in the long run to condemn 
the University unless the Government and the 
public are prepared to foster these works and 
find adequate funds for these purposes. The 
University cannot raise a tax from the public. 
It has limited sources of income which cannot 
often expand and even where the available means 
do expand, they invariably do so with considerable 
volume of consequential expenditure concomitant 
on such expansion. I can assure you on 
behalf of the University that we will be only 
too glad to take up such work provided we get 
facilities for the purpose and adequate funds are 
placed at our disposal. I ask you to seriously 
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oaiisider whether the available raw materials in 
the province of Bengal or in India have been 
explored in full and if so, to what extent they have 
been utilised. We have still to draw from outside 
suppliers a very large quantity of commodities 
which can no doubt be produced or manufactured 
in this country. 

India has enormous resources. Have these 
resources been fully explored and if not what 
we should do with a view to develop our resources 
to the highest possible extent ? I am not im- 
patient and I do not think that the ultimate 
result can be achieved in a day or even in a year — 
it will take many years before we can achieve 
the desired result, but there is no reason why we 
should not make a start at an early date. I 
hope and trust that the public and the Govern- 
ment will realise soon the importance of this 
aspect of the question and before long Government 
may initiate a scheme in which the public, the 
University and the Government will meet together 
to explore means of developing the country. 


Islamic Studies 

It is not necessary for me to refer to the many 
important events in the life of our University in 
course of the last year, full details of which are 
available from the published report of this Uni- 
versity. I have only to mention the fact that we 
have at last succeeded in organising the depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies from July last and Post- 
Graduate M.A. class in the 5th-year has begim 
with more than 20 students Regulations were 
finally sanctioned by Government for the teaching 
of the subject in the M.A. course and the regula- 
tions for the study of Islamic History in the B.A. 
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and Intermediate courses were also sanctioned 
in course of the year. I am sure, at a time when 
the present atmosphere in this comitry is so full 
of distrust and conflict among the different com- 
munities of India, the study of the great culture 
of Islam will open up a new visUiia of thoughts in 
this country and I pray to the Almighty that idiis 
may bring in a better understanding among the 
two major communities and may bring in peace 
and amity in this unfortunate land of ours. We 
have approached Government for sanction of an 
additional grant for properly organising the Post- 
Graduate Department in Islamic Studies but no 
decision has yet been arrived at. In the mean 
time we are carrying on our work with honorary 
staff, but I hope and trust that Government will 
soon come to a decision in the matter, thereby 
giving us an opportunity in this department to 
usher in a new chapter in the intellectual thought 
of the country. 


Need of Co-ordinated Expansion 

Once again I wish to emphasise the need of a 
co-ordinated expansion in our University. Our 
buildings are now isolated from one another. 
The Senate House, the Law College, the Asutosh 
Building, the Post-Graduate Teaching Depart- 
ments in Arts with Library and offices are centra- 
lised in the College Square, our Science laboratories 
are partly located in Ballygunge and partly here 
where we are having our Convocation, our Press 
Building is in Hazra Hoad, and our Agricultural 
Institute is in Barrackpur. Yet we are in need 
of more space with a view to properly organise 
post-graduate teaching in all the departments. 
People outside can hardly realise the ezteht of 
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expaiiBion of this University. This University 
has now taken up a large amount of work in the 
training of teachers in Science, Geography, ^English 
and other subjects. Take alone the subject of 
Geography. Every one admits that the present 
system of teaching of Geography in Bengal schools 
requite considerable improvement and orientation. 
We have taken up the work, but we require 
considerable space to organise suitable class rooms 
and laboratories for the teaching of Geography. 
The Controller’s department has expanded beyond 
measure and we have today to deal with many 
thousands of candidates in hundreds of centres 
embracing numerous University examinations. It 
is also well-known that certain types of higher 
scientific researches cannot be done in the town 
of Calcutta with its smoke, dust and constant 
vibration of the soil due to the movement of 
heavy transport vehicles. As I said before it is 
also necessary that our science departments should 
give more attention to the application of science 
in the xitilisation of the resources of the country 
particularly in view of the present war situation 
and future contingencies. If we have to utilise 
our resources for the economic, political and 
military self-sufficiency of our country, we in the 
University have also to play a great part and a 
vast amount of research on the economic, political 
and other factors on scientific lines is necessary 
not only for the purpose of national defence but 
also for our self preservation. This can only be 
taken up by the University if we have sufficient 
space and enough funds. 

To the Oradtuxtes 

Graduates of this University, I wish you God 
speed in your life and career. Life is not an easy 
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proposition. Oftentimes you will find yourself 
in unison with the poet who said : 

Merrily they hve and call hfe pleasure. 

To me that cup has been dealt in another 

measure. 

In the conflict of life, go forth with the strength 
of your individual character and the good wishes 
of yom- University. Be always considerate and 
respectful to others’ convictions even when you 
stohdly maintain your individual views in any 
matter. Try to understand others and remember 
whatever may be the issues, there is something 
in human nature which may baffle your efforts 
and oftentimes may not easily be comprehended 
by you. Make allowance for these factors and 
you will in the long run succeed much better than 
what you would do if you merely think of yourself 
and not of others. Remember this University 
sends you out with hope and confidence. Be true 
to its traditions and its past and in your hfe’s 
work, remember that inspite of India being a vast 
country with numerous creeds, races and cultures, 
we have to keep up a unity of aim and purpose 
in all our works and on behalf of this University 
of yours and ours, I ask you to keep before you 
the map of India, this gloried land of ours, as the 
ultimate end of your life-work and hfe-activities. 


The 6th March, 1941 
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His Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, G.C.I.E. 

Governor of Bengal, Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Let me first acknowledge with gratitude the words of welcome 
which the Vice-Chancellor has spoken on my behalf. I appreciate 
them for their own sake and also because they have been spoken by 
a man, who will long be remembered as having filled with distinction 
two high public oflSces simultaneously — a service which has within 
recent months earned him an honour of the Crown both richly 
deserved and widely acclaimed. 

In his address he has rightly referred to the direct contribution 
which the University could make to the economic, political and 
military self-sufl&ciency of this country. I do not wish to add to the 
observations he has made except to say that, as one who has at heart 
the development of Bengal and of India, I feel that we ahould give 
serious thought to the problems he has outlined and consider how 
best they can be met. 

It is not and I feel should not be the custom for the Chancellor 
to address you at length. I should in any case feel some hesitation 
in doing so after listening to the profound and searching address 
which our distinguished visitor, the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, has given us. 

He spoke, in terms which should move our pride, of the great 
pioneer influence of this University in India, and bis tribute to what 
I may call the Bengali genius was that of a man of the world whose 
experience and understanding have taught him to give praise where 
it is due. 

I think I can speak on behalf of this Convocation in saying that 
we in our turn are all deeply conscious of the honour which we enjoy 
today in being addressed by one who has earned fame and respect 
second to none in present day India, and has established a name in 
those parts of Europe also where breadth of mind, vision and huma- 
nity are still prized. 
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ttoday I speak to you in Convocation as Chancellor. It is 4 
years since Sir John Anderson spoke of the easy access to the 
Governor which is enjoyed by the Chancellor of this University. 
That state of things still exists, with the difference that the Governor 
is no longer at the mercy of the Chancellor to the extent that be 
used to be. Today the Governor is not directly concerned in the 
relation between the State and the Unive»-8ity, and thus^ in a 
eense, the Chancellor has joined the Bar as an Advocate instead of 
continuing to sit on the Bench with his learned brother. This 
development does not, I trust, lay the Chancellor open to the charge 
of partisanship, but it does give him cause to feel more closely his 
association with the University and its problems, and for me 

personally it enhances the value which I attach to meeting you in 

Convocation today. 

1 do not wish to seize this occasion to dwell upon the events 
which are clouding the world today. There are other public occasions 
which offer themselves, and indeed call, for a consideratjon of the 
war and its great problems. The present occasion justifies, I thihk, 
a reflection on more permanent things and on the lasting human 

values, and Sir Tej Bahadur has done well to give us material for 
such reflectiou. The gains of the past are solid and will not melt 

away, and I for one am confident that the present troubles are 
transitory and do not for a moment mean the extinction of civilised 
culture. But our visitor has touched also on the present, and he 
has set our minds on the path of questioning. Present day cx)ndition8‘ 
are a severe test of present day values and qualities. Are the 
Universities of today capable of withstanding the strain to which 
established institutions and established traditions are being subjected? 
Or are they doomed to rest on their past laurels and to content 
themselves with saying that, whatever may come, they were, one© 
upon a time, the pioneering centres of culture and of intellectual and 
moral progress? If they cannot withstand the present, then what 
of the future? We have witnessed in the past few years a tragic 
collapse of moral and mtellectual values in many countries of Europe — 
a collapse accompanied by, and perhaps resulting from, the oppression 
upon Universities which have themselves played a great part in 
human progress. The present is the time to prepare for the future. 
Are we strong enough to meet any challenge to our vitality and oru 
soundness? Aie we concentrating sufficiently on consolidating the 
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gains which ge&rations dT brilliant men have given us and on 
enriching them fot posterity? Are we satisfied that the standards 
at which we are aiming are worthy of the past and are a firm enough 
foundation on which the future can be built? Do we weigh carefully 
enough the relative importance of quality and quantity ? 

These are some of the questions which, I think, we must ask 
ourselves. Those of you who are students preparing to go out into 
the world may feel that they are of academic interest only, and that 
the young generation of today is prepared to look after itself in its 
own way. If that is your feeling, it means that you have confidei ce, 
and that is a gain from the beginning. But the questions I have 
put should not be brushed too lightly aside. They are questions 
which have exercised previous generations and in your turn you will 
be called upon for an answer. Much of the confusion existing in 
the world today has arisen because people have been too ready to cast 
aside accepted values and to follow false ideas, false aims and false 
hopes. Accepted values are sometimes wrong, but that is not because 
they are accepted, but because changed conditions alter* them. It 
is for you to test and weigh carefully the value of accepted ideas. 
If you reject them out of hand, you run great risks. But if you 
give them respect and attention and only reject them when after 
mature experience and careful thought you have something good io 
put in their place, then what you have learned and taken in at the 
University will not have been wasted. 

The function of a University is not only to provide book-learning 
but also to develop a sense of values and a faculty for selection, 

without which the man of the world is ill equipped for the tasks he 
has to faoe^ As men of the world, it will be your duty to distinguish 
the important from the unimportant and the broad universal issues 
from those which affect only certain groups for a certain time. Turn 
again to the words of John Stuart Mill, which our distinguished 

visitor has quoted. We look for a better world after this struggle is 

over, If you learn to select what is good and to discard only after 

careful thought what seems unworthy, you will have earned the right 
to be called the hope and resources of your country.''^ 


* EM«llonoy’i Address »t the CalcutU University Convocation, on the 8th March, 1941. 
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XVTT 

RnAKESPEARE AS A ErVISICH OF PlaYS WriTTFN BY OtHEHS — 
EfiiLOGY OF Henry VI and Tiius Andronicns 

r ET us now road throii^’h tlin play of Titus Andronirus . Those 
who do not regard the play as Shakespearean and attach so 
much importance to the stage tradition of Ravenscroft go straight 
to the question of versification, style and diction and dismiss point- 
blank tb (3 question of Shakespearean authorship. Malone observes 
in the preliminary remarks to his edition of Titns Andronicns 
(Variorum Edition) that To enter into a long disquisition to prove 
this piece not to have been written by Shakespeare, would be an 
idle waste of time ” and so says Mason, “ I agree with such cojai- 
mentators as think that Shakespeare had no hand in this abominable 
tragedy; and consider the correctness with which it is printed as a 
kind of collateral proof that he had not.*' 

The original Quarto of the play bearing a date 1594.18 printed 
with the remark that it was played by the ‘ Earl of Essex, bis 
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sonmnt*.’ Sir E. K. Chambers, in bis Elizabethan Stage, suggests that 
Essex is an obvious misprint for Sussex. This view is perhaps correct, 
for no mention of an Essex Company of stage players is recorded in 
any early annals. The First Quarto publication records the playing 
companies, most probably in order of transference from one to tbe 
other, viz., Derby’s, Pembroke’s and last of all, Sussex’s. This is 
a valuable piece of external evidence which the sponsors of ‘ non- 
Shakespear.-'an theory ’ have dilated upon. They have built up an 
ingenious theory of transference of this play from Company and 
Company. The 1600 edition of Titus Andronicus mentions that the 
play was acted by Lord Cbamberlain’s men but gives no name of 
the author. Henslowe’s Titus and Vespacia was staged by the 
Company who wore the badge of Lord Strange and transformed 
themsel^ies into Lord Derby’s servants in September, 1593. 

. The life of Lord Derby’s Company was but very short and its 
title had to bo changed within the course of six months (April, 1594). 
Lord Derby’s servants subsequently became Lord Chamberlain’s and 
finally the King’s men. However, one must not forget the theory 
that Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy came to the bands of the Chamberlain’s 
men through purchase, and there are critics who believe that what 
is true of the Spanish Tragedy is as well materially true of Titus 
Andronicus. They would hold that (he Pembroke men produced a 
play entitled Titus Andronicus which was based on a source-play, 
viz., on Titus and Vespacia mentioned by Henslowe, and this came to 
Shakespeare’s Company through the Sussex’s men. 

It may here be found very interesting to know what Halliwell- 
Pliillipps and Fleay hold regarding the authorship of the play, and 
thus incidentally come to the relation of our poet with tbe existing 
theatrical companies of his time. The former could not doubt the 
Shakespearean authorship of the piece and maintained that Shakes- 
peare was the author of the play which bad been presented by the 
Sussex men. To quote Halliwell-Phillipps : 

He (Shakespeare) left Lord Strange’s men, who in 1593 enjoyed 
tbe highest position of any then existing, and after having been a 
member successively of two of the obscurest companies, returned to 
his former position within a few months." 


5 HftUiwell-Fhillipps, OutUnet, 
• Fleaj?> Life oflShokespeare> 
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This, indeed, is a colossal assumption and Fleay dismisses this 
as 'utterly untenfl^ble/ According to him there is no vestige of 
evidence that Shakespeare ever wrote for any company but one,’* 
this one being the Lord Chan»berlain*s Company. It is not very easy 
to support Halliwell-Phillipps, and in the absence of any recoi:d to 
that effect it would be unwise to think like that. 

The next basis for a denial of the authorship of the play ter 
Shakespeare is the absence of his name in the three Quarto editions 
of it appearing in 1594, 1600 and 1611. From a reference to the table^ 
embodying the list of the Quartos of Shakespearean plays with the 
dates of their publication it may be ascertained, at a glance, that the 
year 1594 saw the publication of the single play of Titus Andronicus. 
The year 1600 saw the (anonymous) publication of tlie Second Quarto 
of this and the First Quartos of Midsummer Night*s Dream, Merchant 
of Venice and Much Ado About Nothing (with Shakespeare’s name 
as author in every case). It may be argued that Shakespeare’s name 
was purposely omitted only in the Quarto published in 1594. So far 
so good. But why should the Second Quarto of the same play appear- 
ing in 1600 be an anonymous publication, more especially when three 
other plays appear with Shakespeare’s name? Likewise, in 1611 
the Third Quarto of Ha^nlei and that of Titus Andronicus were published 
and only the former was in Shakespeare’s name. It is not an explana- 
tion that publications which appeared as anonynions were never to 
contain the name of the author in subsequent issues. Henry IV wm 
first published anonymously in 1598 but was subseqiintly published 
with the name of the author in 1699 and again in 1604, 1608, 1613 as 
also in 1623. J. M. Eobertson has well discussed tliis point with posi- 
tive assertion and attaches much value to this subject. His views are 
worth quoting here, " But in the case of Titus we have three careful 
prints, clearly authorised, the first being evidently from the theatre copy, 
in Shakespeare’s life time, without his name, though as early as 1600 
that name had so much selling power as to induce the authorship to 
him of published plays that he certainly had not written. On the view 
that he wrote Titus, the absence of his name from the three Quartos is 
utterly inexplicable ; and the negative force of such a fact countervails 
pro tanto the statement of Meres. It warrants caution to accept this 
view without any safeguard ; we shall just see why so. Henry V 
and Romeo and Juliet saw three and two anonymous Quarto 
publications respectively during the life time of our poet. THhey are 
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(t^tiiOwledged writings of Shakespeare though inoderii disintegrators 
would scent alien liands in them. Let us quote here Theobald who 
maintains that “ Ben Jonson, in llie introduction to hie Bartholomew 
f'air, which made its first appearance in the year 1(514, couples 
Jetonymo and Andronicus together in leputation, and speaks of them 
as plays of twenty-five or thirty years’ standing. Consequently 
Andronicus must have been on the stage before Shakespeare left 
Warwickshiie, to come and reside in London.” The fate of these 
last-named plays hangs in th.e same balance with Titns A ndromcnSy and 
Robertson’s remark that ” Had it really been Shakespeare s recast, 
it would have been assigned to him on tiie quartos*’ Feein to be 
altogether non-convincing. 

Denvers, on 8hakes[)eare*s autliorship of TiiuSs adduces another 
very strong argurneni as to the date of its composition. The play 
was, as has already been stated, published in L594 and in all probabi- 
lity was written sometime in J593 at the latest. In Jenson’s pieface 
to Dertliolonnir Fair (JG14) the words these five and twenty or 
thirty years ” give a doe that the date would fall between 1684 and 
1569. The play referied to by Ben Jonson is too early to he that of 
Shakespeare’s, This n ay allude to one which was by all means a 
play written by some other or otliers. Boas gives a pen picture of 
Shakespeaie’s early years in London in ti e foliowing fine lines, ‘ His 
literary career, beginning about 1588, e:jwtended over a period of rather 
moio than twenty years. Of those the first five or six (1588-94) were 
years of dramatic apprenticeslrip. He started wrth theatrical hackwork, 
touching up old pla}8, and collaborating with writers of established 
repute in fatagecralt.” 

Greene’s invective and Cliettle’s apology have been interpreted 
by many as pointing to the fact that Shakespeare was an author even 
before 1592. Yes, he might have been such but what were then 
the plays, of which Shakespeare was the author ? It has been con- 
jectured by some critics— among whom one may find the name of so 
eminent a eritic as Elze— that Shakespeare began to write Titus 
Andronicus while he was still at Stratford and Boas is inclined to believe 
that Bhakespeaie lost no time in setting himself down to the composi- 
tion of this play after he reached the metropolis in search of a career. ' 
The present authors are slow to accept this view for obvious reasons.-* 


^ Shakespeare and his Predecessors, p. 134. 
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It has been pointed out quite clearly that the acceptance of 
a playwright’s career was no honour in the eighties of the sixteenth 
century and the son of a viilage-Mayor, though in a tottering financial 
position, would not very easily come to such a condemnable piofeasion/ 
more specially when he himself is found to repent in the following 
language: 

When in disgrace with fortune and men s eyes 

I all alone be weep my outcast state ” etc. 

It is probable, one would retort, that the son of e Lord Mayor 
and that of a Justice accepted this very mode of livelihood, but it is 
not advisable to forget that they were recipients of libeial University 
education which might have taught them that there is nothing to be 
despised of in being a playwright. This is, it must be admitted, 
highly speculating but it cannot be helped. In tbe a[)Bence of any 
positive evidence everybody is free to conjecture and all poBsibilitie^ 
and probabilities have to be uf'curately weighed before ai riving al any 
final conclusion. It is, to some extent, the most | robuble hypotlu Bis 
that as a leault of his father’s diplorable finances Shakespeare was 
induced to leave bis parental abode in search of bomethiiig which 
could give him a pittance for his future life and simuKaneously a relief 
to bis bankrupt father. Nobody knows whether he entered tlm 
theatrical world just the moment he reached London or be had waited 
to try his luck in other professions and, failing in other fields, finally 
came over to the stage. Though a hypothesis, tliis seems to have 
been the actual state of things. 


{To be continued) 



BENGALI CULTURE AS A SYSTEM OF 
MUTUAL ACCULTURATIONS 

Du. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


C ULTURE aud civilisation are synonymous and both imply 
nothing but creation. The creativities of men are born of 
the desire and the power to induence, command and dominate. Culture 
is, therefore, essentially a system of influences, conversions, conquests 
and dominations. Like every other culture Bengali culture is manifest, 
first, in military and political enterprises, and seconrily, in the arts and 
sciences, religions, morals, economic activities, social organisations, etc. 

Bengalis of the pre-Vedic and pre-Buddhist times were known 
to the writers of the Maluibluirala as a powerful military race. Bengal 
was during that period of three thousand years politically independent 
of Northern India. 

From the Mohenjodaro times to the epoch of Buddha, Bengali 
culture was the institutions, ideas and ideals of all sorts created, 
invented or discovered by what in modern times would be regarded 
as the pariahs of varied denominations. The Bengalis were treated 
by the so-called Indo- Aryans as mere vayansi (birds), crows and 
pigeons'’* in the Sanskrit literature from the AHarcya Brahmana to 
the Satapatha Brahmana. The aboriginals living in hills, forests 
and river valleys, as well as the untouchable and depressed classes 
and some of the so-called lower castes of today, nay, many of those 
castes which have in subsequent ages somehow got admitted into 
the alleged higher castes may be regarded as the descendants, kith 
and kin, or cognates and agnates of those pre-Vedic and pre-Buddhist 
Bengalis. Anthropometric affiliations and affinities are of course not 
yet easy to establish. Miscegenation, varna-samkara, blood fusion 
or somatic intermixture is, besides, being ignored in the present 
discussion. 

During fifteen hundred years from Chandragupta Maurya to the 
Sena Dynasty, Bengal was equally independent of Northern India 
except perhaps for short periods under the Mauryas and the Guptas. 
It is not definitely known exactly when the Vedic religion and culture 
of the Punjab and the U. P. invaded the land of the birds/’ t.e., 
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the races and tribes of Eastern India who could not speak or under* 
stand the Sanskrit language, the language of world-conquering 
Hinduism. The process of bringing the peoples speaking the Bengali 
dialect or dialects within the empire of aggressive Vedic^ culture, 
Indo-Aryanism or Hinduism was lengthy and difficult. 

Evidently the acculturation of the Bengali birds ” to the 
Vedic, — the so-called “Indo-Aryan ’’ — conditions was not smooth-sailing. 
The pariahs of Bengal did not fall an easy victim to the conver- 
sions consummated by the foreigners. The Hindu ** religion 
propagated by the Punjabis and Kanaujiyas and the Buddhist religion 
preached by the Biharis encountered resistance at the hands of the 
Bengalis. And indeed the Bengalis succeeded in conquering, pananiz- 
ing or Bengalicizing both those non-Bengali and foreign faiths, with 
local gods, rites and ceremonies. In Bengal it was no veni vidi 
vici*' for either Hinduism (Vedic) or Buddhism. Both had to submit 
to compromises with and concessions to Bengalicism, the religion of the 
Bengali pariahs, or crows and pigeons.** If Indo-Aryanism converted 
or conquered Bengal, Bengalicism also converted or conquered Indo- 
Aryanism. The conversion or acculturation was mutual. Besides, 
not more than fringes of the Bengali population could be effectively 
Indo-Aiyanized, i.e., Hinduized in accordance with the Vedas or with 
the Buddhist system. 

The hindrances to speedy and uniform Aryanization were not 
few in Bengal. The country was thinly populated. The distances 
between the settled areas were long. Forests lay between the tiny 
villages of hamlets. Dangerous rivers offered no small obstruction 
to intercourse between valley and valley. The absence of roads was 
a natural handicap to the promotion of inter-human relations. The 
digvijaya or world-conqnost of Aryanisrii must therefore have had a 
chequered career. The propaganda machinery at the disposal of the 
Aryan, Vedic or Hindu Missions of those days was not powerful enough 
to cope adequately with the hindrances. Indeed, the proselytizing was 
very often the work not of organized institutions but of individual 
Rishis, preachers, Sadhus, scholars and saints. The propaganda 
was almost exclusively oral and could hardly utilize manuscripts since 
the number of literates was exceedingly email. 

The regional and social conditions of Bengal remained pretty 
nearly the same down to the sixteenth century, the age of Akbar, 
Day^ down to the middle of the nineteenth century. Population was 
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fftmnngf settlements were expanding, communications were improving, 
“jstnd the number of literates increasing during these two thousand 
years and a half. The facilities for inter-human, inter-riiral or inter- 
urban intercourse were therefore undoubtedly improving from century 
to century. But all the same, the propagation of ideas and ideals as 
consummated in the earlier centuries of these two millennia or so 
must not in any way be understood in terms of nineteenth and 
twentieth century consummations. 

The Bengali genius for conquering and dominating new cultural 
institutions and ideologies and establishing the empire of Bengalicism 
on all and sundry was in perpetual evidence likewise in the medieval 
times for five centuries and a half from Bakhtiyar Khilji to Sirajdaula. 
Politically speaking, it is worth while to observe that during this 
period Bengal was directly connected with Delhi, t'.c., Northern India 
for not more than eighty- five years. 

Large sections of the Bengali people had remained non-Hindu 
and non Buddhist down to 1200, especially in East Bengal. The 
missiouizing activities of the aggresive Indo-Aryan culture (Hinduism 
and Buddhism) carried on during the previous fifteen hundred years 
cannot he taken to have converted the entire Bengali people or peoples 
to that system modified although with varying doses of Bengalicism. 
In any case, tlie conversion or acculturation of the Bengalis to Hindu- 
ism could not he anything more than merely formal or nominal 
in nnmeroua instances. Mass-conversions in India to Hinduism or 
Buddhism were not by any means more profound than mass-conver- 
sions to Christianity or [slam in Europe, Africa or Asia. About the 
beginnings of the thirteenth cenliiry the room for fresh propaganda, 
proselytizing, missiouizing, conversion and acculturation was there- 
fore quite extensive in Bengal both for Hinduism or Buddhism as 
well as for any other new-comer from East or West. Considerable 
slices of the Bengalis,— the ‘'crows and pigeons” of old,— whether 
living in hills and forests or in the plains —were in need of “ more 
intensive” Aryanization or remained yet to be conquered by the 
Aryanizing processes. Scientifically speaking, one cannot accept the 
postulate of the entire or the majority of Bengali people towards the 
close of the Sena regime as having been factually Hindu or Buddhist. 
Positive historic evidences are lacking one way or the othhr^ The 
question of the extent or degree of Bengali acculturation to Hiqduiatn 
or Buddhism in the early years of the thirteenth centnry is-tberefore 
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opeo. The existence of many groups of non-Hindus and non-Bod- 
dhists in the diverse ^regions of Bengal may be taken as a social reality 
of those days. 

It was mainly Some of these non-Hindu and non-Puddhist 
Bengalis that accepted the Muslim faith from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Converts from Hindus and Buddhists to Islam 
caunot be historically demonstrated to have been many. It remains 
yet to be proven that Islam was accepted by large masses of low-caste 
Hindus as a refuge from the persecution alleged to have been per- 
petrated by the higher castes. The story of the ill-treatment meted 
out in those days by the Brahmanocracy to the non-Bfahmans, al- 
though a reality perhaps in ceilain cases, is in many instances a 
myth. Hinduism was perhaps in those days confined in the main 
to the small circle of rulers, military aristocracy, administrative 
hierarchy, and commercial oligarcliy. The conquests of the Brahma- 
nocracy among the broad masses of the population may have been 
rather halting, superficial and inconsiderable^ Most of the folk lived 
to all intents and pui poses beyond the pale of Ary animation or Hindu- 
izalion. The work of Islam is likely to have flourished chiefly 
beyond this pale. In all these discussions we should have to go by 
numerical considerations, i.e,, the number of individuals, families, 
groups or villages that had accepted Hiaduization or that were to 
accept Islam. But this numerical, i.e., statitotical question is not 
easy to solve. It has therefore become the convention to treat every 
Bengali of the Sena times as having been a Hindu or Buddhist This 
H a very questionable attitude from the standpoint of acculturation 
as a social process. 

Be this as it may, Islam was conquered by Bengali creativity and 
became Bengalicized just like Hinduism and Buddhism. Chaitanya’s 
Vaisbnava-cult was one of the Aryan *’ rivals to Islam in the 
matter of making converts from non-Hindus and non-Buddhists in 
medieval Bengal. Shaikh Shubhodaya, KavUKankana-Chandt and 
the Badha-Krishna songs represented certain phases of mutual ** ac- 
culturation between the oiiginal pariah culture of Bengal and the 
noQ-Bengaii Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim faiths. In each the at- 
mosphere is profoundly Bengali, i.e., pariah. The non-pariah, i.e., 
the fortugh Aryan or Islamic elements are seen as intruders struggling 
fojf ' assimilation in the milieu of “birds, crows and pigeons,** the 
low-castea, untouchables and aboriginals. 

2 
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Tfh6 manners and customs of the Bengali Mussalmans and 
Bengali Hindus are very often found to be identical, similar or allied. 
This identity, commonness or afi&nity is not invariably to be accounted 
for by the circumstance that Mussalmans are converts from Hinduism. 

i n numerous instances the explanation is to be sought in the fact 
hat the Mussalmans like the Hindus have derived the manners and 
ustoms from a common source, namely, the pre-Hindu and pre- 
tfuslim Bengali “birds, crows and pigeons,’* or pariahs of all 
lenominationv^ It is Bengalicism, the original culture and religion 
of the Bengali parialis. that has conquered both Hinduism and Islam 
and has compelled both to get acculturated to the millennium-long 
mores of the Bengali people. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the cultural milieu of 
the Bengali people was furnistied, in the main (excluding Christianity 
for the time being), by three factors. The first was the original 
Bengalicism, which remained unaffected by alien forces. The second 
was the Aryanisrn of diverse forms, old and new. The third factor 
was Islam. During the period of Islamization large sections of the 
Bengali people were continuing to be converted to the ever-conquering 
and aggressive Aryanisrn under the auspices of Vedic Hinduism, 
Vaishnavism, Shaktaism, Tantricism, etc. Islamization ran parallel 
to and synchronous with Hinduization. Very often the alleged 
Hindu and the alleged Mussalman of Bengal during this period was 
in psycho-social Gestalt perhaps semi-Hindu and semi-Muslim at the 
same time within the larger pattern or frame work of the original 
Bengalicism of pariaiiism. Exactly how these different groups 
called themselveB or described one another from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century, say, in the days of Akbar, RaghunandJn 
and Chaitnya is not very clear. But it is self-evident that the anthro- 
pological, economic, political, religious or legal terms that have become 
popular in the twentieth century discussions in order to demarcate 
the tribes, castes, religions, sects, etc., would have been unintelligible 
to the Hindus, Muslims, semi-Hindus jind semi-Muslims as well as 
the non-Hindus and iioii-M Halims of tlie Bengali population (exclud- 
ing, again, the Christians) in the eighteenth century. 

The basic religion of the Bengali people for thousands of years 
has remained Bengalicism. Among the Hindus of Bengal, — both 
masses and classes, — the fundamental religion is Bengalicism and not 
the so-called Hinduism. If at all, it may be described as Bengalicized 
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Hinduism which is prcjfoundly different from the Punjabi, Kanaujiya, 
Maratha, Tamil and other Hinduisms. Durga, Lakshmi, Jagaddhatri, 
Kali, Chandi, Saraswati, Eadha, Manasa, Sitala, and other goddesses 
worshipped bj the Bengali men and women of the diverse castes are 
virtually tfmkhown in the rest of India except as mere names or 
metaphors. These goddesses are the Bengali women .—mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters,— anthropomorphicalJy and perhaps loman- 
tically and idealistically elevated to the dignity of djvinities by the 
Bengali realistic imagination and creative spirit. Sc are Krishna, 
Kartik. Ganesh, Dakshin Roy and other gods of the Bengali people 
nothing but Bengali men, — fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons. It 
is the boys and girls, the men and women of Bengal, wiio are adored, 
lionized, loved and worshipped by the Bengalis in the aesthetic atmos- 
phere of a few songs, chants or hymns in alien Sanskrit, the meaning 
of which is understood by hardly anybody, very often not even by 
the priest, in any case, not by more than a few handfuls of the 
intelligentsia. Bengalis worship their own creations, their own senti- 
ments, emotions and activities. Bengalicism is a profoundly secular, 
materialistic, humane and energistic faith. It creates its ideals and 
idols in order to serve the men and women with the ideas of vigour, 
health, wealth and efficiency. The gods and goddesses of the Bengali 
Hindus have been invented, discovered or manufactured by the creative 
genius of the Bengali masses and classes in every age in order to help 
forward the expansion of Bengali life. Bengali Hinduism is a child’s 
play to the men and women of Bengal . 

It was while Islam was getting Bengalicized in certain regions 
of Bengal and among certain groups of the Bengali people that Hindu- 
ism was being acculturated to Bengali conditions by accepting Bengali 
ideas about the gods and goddesses. The Dorns, Hadis, Chamars, 
Bagdis, fowlers and other castes of the Bengali population have 
substantially contributed to the inventory of the Bengali gods and 
goddesses. The contribution of the so called untouchables, depressed, 
aboriginals and so forth of Bengal to Bengali Hinduism is of extra- 
ordinary importance. Bengali Hinduism is not so much Indo-Aryanism 
or All-Indian Hinduism modified by Bengali conditions as Bengali 
folk-religion establishing the might of Bengalicism on the few slender 
items or homoeopathic doses of Sanskritic culture and overpowering 
them with the Bengali paraphernalia. In the songs or poems about 
Chandi, Hali, Eadha, Behula, Holi, Cajan, Gambhira, etc., is' to be 
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Dot SO much the Aryanization of the pariah as the parianizatioo 
Of the so-called Aryan. * 

The ideology and the mores of the Bengali Mussalnmn represent 
likewise more the parianization of Islam than the Islamization of the 
pariah. The command of Arabic or Persian slogans over the Bengali 
Mussalmans is not even as profound as that of Sanskrit over the 
Bengali Hindus. It is the Bengali words and phrases that embody 
in the main the devotion and energism of the Bengali Hindus and 
Mufesalrnans. 

In the twentieth century Bengahcism, the culture and religion 
of the ‘‘birds, crows and pigeons’*, uc., of the Bengali pariahs, 
continues to hold the ground in no unmistakable manner. In the 
first place, it is the cult of all those Bengalis who, whatever be their 
number, are neither Hindus, nor Mussalmans nor Christians. In the 
second place, it is serving • to Beiigalicize Hinduism, Islam as well as 
Christianity. Last but not least, it is embodied in the mores and 
institutions of those persons who are seemingly Hindus and yet 
seemingly Mussalmans, who indeed may be indifferently described as 
either Hindus or Mussalmans in socio-religions Gestali, 

In modern times from Clive down to 1911 Bengal was indepen- 
dent of Northern India in administration but contained the political 
capital of entire India. This gave the Bengalis a special position in 
Indian public life. 

The Bengali capacity for withstanding the foreign cultural influ- 
ences and finally converting, dominating or Bengalicizing them is 
manifest with equal force from Rammohun and the greatest authors 
and publicists of Bengal down to the latest contributors to the weekly 
editions of the Bengali dailies of today. Christianity, Western culture 
and English education have all submitted to Bengali influences, 
conquests or dominations. Itammohun Bengalicised the rationalism 
of the eighteenth century, Madhusudan the world-embracing virility 
of Dante and Milton, Rangalal, Bibari, Hem and Nabin the democracy, 
flccialism and feminism of the Victorian epoch; Bankim the positivism 
of Comte and Mill ; Vivekananda the idealism of Eichte and Carlyle ; 
Aurobindo the mystical duty-sense and youth-cult of Mazzini and 
Kant ; Ambika Ukil the capitalism and industrialism of modern 
economy ; Rabindranath the sturdy individualism of Browning and 

• See B. K. Sarkar : The Foil Elemeni in Hindv CuUvre (LoridcD, 1917), introduetkn 
t 0 Hmdu Posithiem (Allahabad, 1987, Chapter on “ T1 e Poeiliviam of Bengali Poetry ”)» 
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Wbitman ; Sarat tha htufianietic anarohism of Dostoyev&ki, The 
literary, scientific/ and economic writers, thinkers and speakers of 
the last two decades, i,e,, since c. 1918-20 (the age of Lenin) have 
been struggling, among other things, to give an effective shape to 
the ideologies of socialism. In all these conquests or assimilations 
of 15 ur- American culture by the Bengali intelligentsia the Bengali 
creativity is so prominent that it is extremely difficult to detect the 
foreign influences unless one is adequately equipped in Western 
thought and determined to discern them. 

Pan-Indian reputation was not obtained by the Bengali poets, 
philosophers, scientists and religious preachers down to the eighteenth 
century except to a certain extent by Emperor JDbarmapal, Chaitanya, 
and the Navya Nyaya system of philosophy. It is in the nineteenth 
century and in recent years that Bengali thinkers, scholars and 
politicians have succeeded in winning a recognition on the All-Indian 
plane like the great Indians of antiquity and the Middle Ages, 

This is an important subject awaiting intensive historical researches 
with the object of investigating, province by province, if, when and 
to what extent Bengali creativities in politics, warfare, literature, 
sciences, arts, etc., succeeded in influencing the masses and the classes 
of non- Bengali men and women in ancient and medieval times. 

Among the creations of the Bengali Muslims in politics, literature, 
arts and sciences down to the end of the eighteenth century Seiyur 
Mutaqherin is perhaps the only work that may be regarded as 
having had some sort of an All-Indian importance. This is another 
topic that deserves careful investigation, especially as to whether the 
author, Gholara Hussein, is to be taken at all as a Bengali. 

By the ** world-standard Bengali creativities hardly rose to the level 
of non-Bengali Indian creativities down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The propagation of Indian culture in eastern, northern and 
western Asia by which a “ Greater India *' was established in foreign 
countries was in the main the work of non-Bengali Hindus and 
Buddhists. The contributions of ancient and medieval Bengalis to 
this Greater India of old cannot yet be historically demonstrated to 
any mentionable extent except perhaps in the influences exerted by 
the architecture and sculpture of Paharpur (Rajshahi) in Java, Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia. The Buddhist missionizing activities of Dipankar# 
the Bengali of Vikrampur (Dacca), in Tibet must however be men* 
tioned in this connection. 
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It is sines 16Q3, with the first contact of Vivekananda with 
America, that the Bengali people has been winning recognition as a 
power in world-culture. The Swadeshi revolution of young Bengal 
in 1906 is an iraportani force in the international politics and culture 
of modern times During the last 85 years Bengali men and women 
in the different walks of life, in arts and industries, in sciences and 
philosophies have been accepted, along with other Indians, as men- 
tionable colleagues by the world’s creative intellectuals and statesmen 
on account of contributions to the journals of learned societies and 
participation in international congresses holding their sessions in the 
two hemispheres. 

A second period of India's ideological imperialism or influences 
in world-culture, — corresponding to the Greater India of old, — may 
be taken to have commenced on a small scale. And in this Greater 
.India of the twentieth century Bengali creativities in politics and 
culture occupy a prominent status. Today in 1941 Bengalis are not 
to be treated as falling from a higher to a lower position but as 
rising steadily although slowly from a lower to a higher level. 

** We have climbed a height indeed, 

But, alas, the highest is yet to come/' 



HOW EGYPT IS GOVERNED 

Prof. Eamesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 


rilHE Egyptian Constitution of 1923 was drawn up by a Comtrittee of 
J thirty Liberals chosen by King Fuad. After an extensive study 
of the world’s constitutions, the Committee presented a draft “ which' 
was mainly inspired by the Belgian Constitution, without regard 
for different social and other conditions^obtaining in Egypt ” {vide — 
Arthur Merton, in Contetnporary Review, Jan., 1931, p. 32) . The 
project of this Committee was revised by a Government Commission, 
and promulgated by the King on 19th April, 1923. The Egyptian 
Electoral Law was promulgated ten days later. The Constitution 
and the Electoral Law, were not, therefore, drawn up or sanctioned 
by any National Constituent Assembly, as in France or U.S.A. But 
an American authority. Dr. O’Rourke says: ‘‘The Constitution was 
not imposed upon the country by a parliamentary decree of Great 
Britain, but found its origin in the actions of the existing functionaries 
of the Egyptian Government. It is impossible to argue that it finds 
its ultimate authority in the Declaration of February 28, 1922, for 
one seeks in vain for a mention of it there” (vide — “The Juristic Status 
of Egypt and the Sudan,” 1935, pp. 65-66). I cannot agree with 
Dr. O’Rourke. The Constitution was drawn up under the dominant 
influence of Great Britain. Notwithstanding the letter of Lord 
Allenby to King Fuad, accompanying the 1 declaration of 1922, it re- 
mains a fact that the Constitution was framed when Egypt was occupi- 
ed by the British Army (the Army is still there, and it has not been 
removed from Egypt, even for a single day, between 1882 and 1940). 
It is also well known that the Constitution was drawn up subject to 
the reservations contained in the Declaration of 1922, The British 
High Commissioner threatened to review the Declaration and to 
throw the Constitution overboard if it referred to the Sudan, oi* the 
British Army in Egypt or the Capitulations, etc., and he actually 
intervened twelve times, even in such purely domestic matters as the 
Public Assemblies Bill of 1927. The Egyptian Constitution j; was not, 
therefore, drawn up freely ; and on strictly legal grounds, Egypt is not 
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even now a sovereign State. For, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1986 
was also drawn up at a tune when Egypt was still occupied by 
British Forces; the tieaty itself merely legalises the reservations of 
the Declaration of 1922, with certain amendments. But even assum- 
ing that it was signed and ratified quite freely by Egypt, still, follow- 
ing the accepted definition of sovereignty, we cannot but regard 
Egypt as a Client State (in the words of Mr. Lawrence) ; for, she 
hfis agreed to the stationing of British forces on her soil, and 
tied hl^raelf for ail time to the foreign policy of Great Britain — a 
restraint which even the Dominions like South Africa and Australia, 
do not suffer. The reservations in the Declaration of 1922, legalised 
in the Treaty of 1936, are verily like the reservations contained in 
the Government of India Act, 1935, giving special powers to the 
Governor-General, and the Provincial Governors to intervene and 
even to suspend the constitution,' if necessary, to discharge their 

special responsibilities for peace, minorities, native states, public 
services, etc. Neither can it be said that the people bad any share 
in the framing of this constitution. It is true that the first Parlia- 
ment of 1924 accepted and worked on the basis of this constitution. 
But it must he remembered that it was composed on the basis of an 
electoral law formed not by any Constituent Assembly, but by a 

Committee appointed by the King. Secondly, it should not be forgot- 
ten that, had the first Pailiauient lefused to woik the Constitution, 
the King in his turn might have i^^fused to give the people any 
constitution at all. And certainly the Egyptians had no means, due 
to the presence of the British Army in Egypt, to force the King to 
give a more democratic constitution. Indeed, when it was found 
that parliamentary sovereignty was making its headway in Egypt, 
the King did not hesitate to nip it in the bud, even before the very 
eyes of the British who wouli neither tolerate any government by 
the majority party, i.c., the Wafd, nor allow the people to take 
such measures as holding public demonelrations, meetings, etc., for 
compelling iho King to yield to popular demands. The result was 

that the King became autocratic, dismissing popular ministers, sus- 

pending the constitution, changing electoral laws and carrying on 
government by decrees and with the help of self-constituted leaders 
like Yebia Pasha, Bidky Pasha, Ali Maher Pasha, etc.,— some of 
whom were palace officials, and almost all without any following in 
the country. A liberal interpretation of the constitution of 1923 
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might have helped the growth of parliamentary government in Egjpt ; 
but, by putting hie own interpretations, by jealously exercising all 
hie prerogatives, and even by introducing a new constitution in 1930, 
which increased his already excessive powers, the King ceaselessly 
tried to carry on a personal government. As Hans Kohn says: 

The Egyptians had to carry on a two-fo^d struggle, against (Ireat 
Britain and against their own king. It was a struggle not only for 
independence and sovereignty but also for parliamentary democracy, 
for assertion of the popular wi 11 as the source and director of political 
life ” {“ Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither East,’* p, 79). 

However, let us now profieed to give a brief description of the 
Constitution of Egypt, as it is at present. The Constitution of 1923 
was suspended from July 19, 1928, to October 31, 1929, and was 
replaced by another Constitution on October 22, 1930, which was 
in force up to November 30, 1934. From December, 1934, to Decem- 
ber, 1935, Egypt was governed by the King without a Constitution. 
In January, 1936, the Constitution of 1923 was restored by the King, 
and is now in force, together with the Electoral Law of 1923. It 
has a short preamble and 170 Articles, divided into seven topics, viz., 

(1) Nature and Government of the State, (2; Eights and Duties of 
Egyptians, (3) Concerning Power, (4) Finances, (5) Armed Forces, 

(3) General Dispositions, and (7) Final and Temporary Provisions. 
Topic 3 is sub-divided into five chapters, viz. (1) General Methods, 

(2) Concerning King and His Ministers, (3) Concerning Parliament, 

(4) Judiciary, and (5) Provincial and Municipal Councils. Chapters 
of Topic 3 is again divided into several sections, dealing with the 
Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, etc. (For the Text of the Constitu- 
tion of 1923, see Brt. and For. State Paps., Vol. CXVIII of 1923 ; 
also, Current History, Vol. XXV, Jan., 1927). 

Rights of Egyptians 

The Constitution declares Egy{)t to be a sovereign state, free and 
independent, having a hereditary monarch at the head and a system 
of representative government. Following the traditions of the writ- 
ten constitutions of America and Europe, Articles 2-22 mention the 
fundamental rights and duties of the Egyptian people. All Egyptians 
are equal before law and “enjoy equally civil and political rights, 
and are equally subservient to public responsibilities and obligations, 

3 
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without difitinctioDB of race, tongue or religion (Art. 3). The ConB- 
titution guarantees the freedom of person, property, opinion, religion, 
press, communication and association within the limits set by law . 
The domicile is declared to be inviolable. Elementary education is 
obligatory for the younger Egyptians of both sexes. It is free in the 
public Maktabs (Art. 19). The right of petition is guaranteed to 
every Egyptian of good repute. But in practice these rights have 
not proved to be very real. ThuF, the Wafd leaders were arrested 
and tl.eir papers suppressed by the government of Sidky Pasha in 
1930, when they protested against Sidky’s measures to modify the 
Constitution and the Electoral Law of 1924. Again in May, 1931, 
just before the General Election, pacific demonstrations were prevented 
and even the holding of the Wafd National Congress was prohibited 
by executive actions. Lastly, it cannot be forgotten that the 
petition of Nahas Pasha, submitted on January 23, 1938, before the 
Procurator General, for an enquiry into the attempt on his life 
made in November, 1937, in which he believed such prominent 
politicians like Mahmud Pasha (then Premier), and Ali Maher 
Pasha (then Chief of the Royal Cabinet) were involved, was simply 
rejected. 


Sources of Governmental Authority 

Articles 23-31 deal with the sources of governmental authority. 
All power emanates from the nation (in Current History, instead of 
the word nation,*' we have “ government *'), and '•* is exercised in 
the manner established by the present constitution*’ (Art. 23). A 
very interesting question arises as to who was the sovereign authority 
that granted the constitution. Is he the King or is it the Parliament 
or the Nation? An Egyptian authority, Shoukii Nagib, says that as 
the preamble begins with these words: ‘‘Nous Roi d ’Egypt, 

considerant ordonons **, etc., the King is the source of the sovereign 

power. But another Egyptian authority El Sajed Sabrey is of 
opinion that En pretant serraent devant le Parliament lors de sa 
premiere reunion, le Hoi a perdu tous droit sur la constitution ** (see 
his Le pouvoir Legislatiff et le pouvoir Executif en Egypt,*’ 1930, 
p. 35). That is also the opinion of J>r. O’Rourke (Ibid., p. 69). But 
considering the constitutional practices of Egypt from 1923 to 1940, 
OBpecially the suspension of the constitution by the King, and the 
government by Royal Decrees^ it seems that whatever might be the 
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letters of the oonstitutioo, the King was its grantor and even now 
continues to be the real sovereign authority in the State. 

Article 24 vests the Legislative Power in the King concurrently 
with the Senate and the Chamber. The Executive Power belongs 
to the King ‘'under conditions established by the present Constitution.'* 
The Judicial Power is exercised by the Ccarts whose decrees and 
sentences “are issued and executed in conformity with the law and 
in the name of the King ** (Arts. 24-31). 

The King 

The Chief Executive in Egypt is the King. The throne was 
declared hereditary in the male line by primogeniture in ihe dynasty 
of Mohamed Ali. Failing such direct line, the Law of Succession of 
April 13, 1922, provides that the throne is to pass first to the King's 
brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, each King 
establishing a new House, and the succession being vested in his 
direct line. Ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi is expressly excluded from the 
throne of Egypt ; but his direct and legitimate descendants are not* 
One who is not a Moslem, or the son of Moslem parents or who is a 
female or a descendant of a female member of the Royal Family, is 
excluded from the throne. In case there is no heir to the throne, 
the King may name his successor with the consent of two-thirds of 
the members of the two Houses of Legislature, each of whicli must 
have at least three-fourtbs of its members present for this purpose. 
In case the King fails to name his successor, the two Houses must 
meet within eight days (in any case, on the ninth day) from the 
death of the king and elect his successor by a majority of two-thirds. 
At least three-fourths of the members must be present on such an 
occasion, if the election be held within eight days but if it is held 
afterwards, any number of the present and a simple majority of vote, 
will be sufficient. 

The powers of the King are numerous and real. His body is 
iDviolable. He sanctions and promulgates the laws and makes provi* 
sions for their execution. He sumnDons, prorogues and dissolves the 
Parliament. He creates and confers titles, honours, civil and military 
rank and decorations. He has the right to pardon. He organises 
the public services. He can proclaim a state of siege. .He is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Axoiy, Navy and the Air Forces. He. 
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declards war, concludes peace and makes treaties of all sorts. He 
appoints and dismisses his ministers and ambassadors, etc. But in 
the letters of the constitution, there are certain limitations and condi- 
tions imposed upon the King. He must take an oath of loyalty to 
the Constitution (Art. 50); he exercises his powers through the 
medium^ of his ministers (Art. 46); he cannot be the chief of 
another state without the consent of the parliament ; he cannot make 
any treaties of peace or alliance or commerce or navigation or those 
which affect the territories or public treasuries of Egypt, or which 
are prejudicial to the fundamental rights of the Egyptian citizens, 
without the assent of Parliament. The proclamation of a state of 
siege and the decrees made by the King to meet urgent needs, must 
be presented before the Parliament, which, if not in session, must be 
convoked in extra-session ; othervvise they will cease to have power 
as laws. The King’s power to adjourn the session of Parliament is 
subject to the limitation that the adjournment may not exceed a 
month's time, nor be renewed in the same session without the consent 
of both Chambers” (Art. 39). The King’s right to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies is subject to two limitations ; first, the act of 
dissolving the Chamber must contain the date of new election, which 
must be held within two months from the date of dissolution, and the 
new Chamber must meet within ten days following the elections. 
Secondly, the new Chamber canuot be dissolved “ before settling 
the same question ” for which the old one was dissolved (Art. 88-89). 
The King is empowered by Art. 40 to convoke Parliament foi extra- 
sessions and to adjourn it. But this Article contains the following 
important provision, which was violated by King Fuad in 1930 under 
the instigation of Sidky Pasha, when the Wafd majority in the 
Chamber petitioned the King to convene the Parliament in extra- 
ordinary session: “ This convocation (in extra-session) can take place 
also by petition signed by an absolute majority of the members 
composing one or the other of the two Chambers.” Article 48, which 
says that the King exercises his powers through the medium of his 
ministers, is again clarified by Art. 65 which enjoins ministerial 
responsibility in these words: ‘‘When the Chamber of Deputies 
declares that it has no confidence in the Cabinet, the Ministry must 
resign. If the vote does not endorse, a minister should resign.” 
This Article has again been violated by the King, on many occasions, 
assisted as he has been always by self-constituted leaders with no 
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following in the country. Out of seventeen ministries the King had 
only three popular WaM ministries, who were also driven out of oflBce 
on account of their insistence upon a democratic interpretation of the 
Constitution. All the rest were the King’s creatures. Lastly, the 
King’s power to sanction and promulgate laws is subject to this 
condition that such laws must be approved by Parliament, while his 
vetoing power is restricted to returning a Bill, approved by Parliament, 
within a month for revision. 

If the King does not return a bill within th’s period or if the 
bill returned in the aforesaid way, is passed again by a two-thirds 
majority of the members composing both Chambers, it becomes a Law 
and shall be promulgated. But if the Bill is not passed by this 
majority, then it cannot be discussed again in the same session. 
If in the following session the Bill is passed by the Parliament, 
‘‘ with the same majority,” then it becomes a Law and shall 
be promulgated. But this article was rendered ineffective 
by the King who suspended the Parliament itself, for several times 
and years. The Constitution allows the King (and the Regents, during 
his minority) an allowance, known as the Civil List, to be fixed at 
each accession to the throne, for the duration of the reign. By Law 
No, 58 of 1939, the Civil List of King Parouk has been fixed at 
£E, 101,000 and the allowance for the Royal Family at £E. 100,000, 

During the minority of the present King, a Council of Regency 
was appointed. The persons named by the late King Fuad in his 
sealed envelope, to be appointed Regents to his son, being dead and 
gone, the Parliament after discussion, accepted the three names 
proposed by Nahas Pasha, the leader of the majority party in the 
Chamber, on May 8, 1936. The Regency expired on July 29, 1937, 
when King Farouk reached his majority (18 years), according to lunar 
calender. By Article 55, however, the Council of Ministers is em- 
powered to exercise the constitutional powers of the King, under its 
responsibility, during the period intervening between the date of the 
death of the King and the taking of oath by his successor or Regents. 
The King of Egypt has also a Royal Cabinet, presided over by a Chief 
who is appointed by the King and who exercises considerable influence 
over state-affairs. Sometimes, the Chief of the Royal Cabinet becomes 
the Premier of Egypt, when the King does not find any other indivi- 
dual to rely on (c.g., Ali Maher Pasha was twice Chief and twice 
Premier, after the King had dismissed Nahas Pasha). 
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The Ministbus 

The Council of Ministers is at the head of the State Department. 
Only Egyptians can be ministers ; no member of the ruling dynasty 
can be a minister under Article 59, which thereby secures ministerial 
independence. A practice has gradual!} grown up of including a 
Christian Egyptian as a minister. There were two Coptic Premiers, 
viz,, Burtos Pasha Ghali (1910) and Youssef Pasha Wahaba (1919), 
while under the Wafdist administration, there were two Copts in the 
Cabinet, As Merton says: ‘‘ There is an unwritten law that every 
Cabinet should include at least one Christian Minister. It is conse- 
quently possible that the Premier may not in future be a Muslim *' 
(Ibid., p. 38). 

Every decision of the King, in order to be effective, must 
be countersigned by the President of the Council of Ministers and 
the ministers concerned (Art. 60). Ministers are jointly and severally 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies and in no case can 
a verbal or written order from the King relieve a Minister of 
his responsibility ” a provision which reminds one of Danby 
(Art. 61-62). Ministers have free access to both Houses, can answer 
questions put to them by the members of the Parliament, cannot 
accept any post or have any interest in commercial or financial enter- 
prises, and must re!?ign when they lose the confidence of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber by a two-thirds majority, can put ministers 
on trial for all infractions committed by tbein in the exercise of their 
functions. A Committee of the Chamber will conduct the accusation, 
while a special Court composed of seventeen judges, of whom eight are 
Senators elected by lot, eight Egyptian magistrates of tlie highest 
Court, taken by order of seniority, and one, the president of this 
highest court, who will be the Chairman of this Special Court, shall try 
the accused. In cases that are provided for, the Penal Code is to be 
applied ; m other cases, Special Law. Convictions are rendered by a 
majority of twelve votes. When a minister is accused, he must resign ; 
and when condemned, he cannot be pardoned except with the assent 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The principle of homogeneity has not 
developed in the Egyptian Cabinet system due to the King’s persistent 
endeavour to establish coalition cabinets (all cabinets excepting the 
three Wafd Cabinets were coalition cabinets). Ministerial respon- 
sibility has been rendered a farce by the suspension of Parliaments, 
alterations of the Constitution, and by the resolute refusal of ih6 
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Cabinet, backed by the King, to resign even when it has been actually 
defeated in the Chamber. There are at present twelve departments, 
viz.t (1) Foreign Affairs ; (2) Interior ; (3) Finance ; (4) AgricnU 

tore ; (5) Justice ; (6) Defence ; (7) Health ; (8; Communications ; 
(9) Education ; (10) Commerce and Industry ; (11) Wakfs ; (12) Public 
Works. A new Department was created in 1939, that of Bocial 
Services. Sometimes, two departments tire taken charge of by the 
same minister, e.g.^ the Premier \li Maher Pasha was the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and of Interior ; while in this Cabinet (1939), besides 
the ministers in charge of the above-mentioned departments, there 
were two ministers without portfolios. 

The Senate 

The Egyptian Parliament (Balraman) is composed of two Houses, 
the Senate (Majlis ash Shuyukh) and the Chamber of Deputies 
(Majlis ash Niiuwab). The number of Senators fluctuates, for it is 
based on the ratio of one Senator for every 1,80,000 inhabitants or 
fraction thereof, not lower than 90,000. The country is divided 
into equal electoral districts for the return of one Senator from each. 
Besides these elected Senators, the Constitution provides for two fifths 
of the total number of Senators to be nominated by the King, i,€., 
after determining the number of elected Senators on the aforesaid 
basis, the number of nominated Senators is settled at two-thirds 
of the former. The tenure of a Senator is ten years, but half of 
the Senators, elected or appointed are removed every five years. The 
President of the Senate is chosen by the King, and the two Vice- 
Presidents are elected by the Senators from amongst themselves, 
each for a period of two years. When the Chamber is dissolved, 
the session of the Senate also becomes automatically suspended. To 
be a Senator one must be a male Egyptian of 40 years, possessing 
sound mind and belonging to one of the following categories: Princes ; 
high state officers like Ministers, Diplomatic Representatives, etc#; 
Presidents of the Chamber of Deputies ; Under-Secretaries of State ; 
Presidents and Judges of the Court of Appeal ; Attorney- Generals ; 
Presidents of the Lawyers* Associations ; OflScials of the State of 
the rank of Director-General past or present ; high representatives 
of the Corps of Turkish Doctors of Law and of the Clqrgy ; retired 
general officers of the rank of Lewa ; members of the Chamber of 
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JDeputias during two legislatures; landowners paying annual taxes 
of j 6B. 50 ; and persons of annual income of £E. 1,600 and taking 
part in business or belonging to a learned profession. The Egyptian 
Seriate is thus a very important body representing, as it does, 
national wealth, wisdom and experience. At present there are 147 
members (after the election of May 17, 1936), distributed amongst 
the various parties as follows: Wafd — 69 ; Saadist — 11 ; Liberal 
Constitutional Party — 13 ; Ittihad Es Shaabi — 6 ; Wattani — 1 ; 
IndepeiMieDta — 33 ; Undecided — 10. 


The Chamber of Deputies 

The members of the Chamber are all elected under the Law 
of 1923 on the basis of one Deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants or 
fractions thereof, but not less than 30,000. The Country is divided 
into single- member electoral districts. The Deputy must be 30 years 
of age or over. For the election of both the Senators and Deputies 
each group of thirty electors nominates one Delegate, and these 
Delegates again elect the Senators and the Deputies. Therefore, in 
Egypt election is by two-degrees under the Electoral Law of 1923. 
This system was replaced in 1924 by that of direct election — a measure 
introduced by Zaglul Pasha ; but at present, the indirect system 
prevails since the restoration of the Constitution in 1936. The pri- 
mary voters must be male Egyptian subjects uf 2.. years of age or 
over, not suffering from any physical, mental or legal disqualifications. 
The life of the Chamber is five years, but it can be dissolved earlier 
by the King subject to the conditions noted above. The President 
and two Viee-J^residents of the Chamber are elected from among 
its members at the beginning of each ordinary session. 

Both the Senators and tlie Deputies represent the whole nation. 
They must take an oath of loyalty to the King and to the Constitu- 
tion. They are not bound by pledges. The Parliament is convoked 
by the King every year in ordinary session before the third Saturday 
of November, and “ in default of being summoned, it meets auto- 
matically at this date (Art. 96). But, as we have seen, this 
categorical provision was flagrantly violated by King Fuad, thrice 
within thirteen years. The sessions of the two Houses are to be 
simultaneous and to last ordinarily six months. Neither of the two 
Bou66b can take resolutions if the majority of its members are not 
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present (Art* 99). Every Bill must be referred to a Connnittee for 
ejcamination, and report. When it is adopted by one House, it will 
be sent by its President to the President of the other House. But 
if it is rejected , it cannot be brought up again in the same sessidh 
(Art. 106). Every member is entitled to ask questions to « the 
ministers, after giving a notice of at least eight days^ except in case 
of urgency. He also enjoys all the privileges usually enjoyed by 
the legislators of western democracies, i.e., freedom of discussion, 
freedom from arrest, etc., during the continuance of the session. 
Members of Parliament cannot accept any title or decoration unless 
it be military, during their term of office, and they are liable to be 
deprived of their commission by an adverse vote of the members of 
a House. After a delay of two months from the date of its vacancy, 
a seat must be filled up. The re-election of the Chamber and the 
renewal of half of the Senators are to take place during the sixty 
days that precede the expiration of their term ; otherwise, the terms 
are prolonged until the elections or the renewal. Each House 
makes its internal regulations for keeping order and prosecuting 
its business. The Ministers always have the right to demand an 
adjournment of t]\e Chamber of Deputies for eight days after every 
vote of nO'Confidence. The King pronounces the close of the session. 
On important occasions the two Houses, convoked by the King, might 
meet jointly in Congress under the Presidency of the President of the 
Senate, and yet at the same time each might continue its separate 
constitutional functions. 

But, in order to pass a resolution, there must be an absolute majo- 
rity in eacli House, excepting in matters dealing with the budget, 
when an absolute majority of the total votes of the Congress will be 
sufficient (Art. 120-123). 

The Parliament has full control over the revenues and expendi- 
ture of the state. No tax can be imposed except by right of Jaw. No 
public loan or any financial liability can be contracted without the 
consent of Parliament, while monopolies and c ncessions can be granted 
only for a limited period and with its consent. Every year, at least 
three months before the financial year, the budget must be presented 
before it and voted topic by topic. The Chamber of Deputies has the 
special right of discussing and voting the budget, first. Article 140 
definitely says that the Parliamentary session cannot be closed 
before voting the budget ” — a provision which King Paud violated so 

4 
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often; while Article 141 gnaranteeB the observance of the pledges given 
by Egypt for the security of her public and foreign debts — which 
again reminds us that the Constitution of 1923 was drawn up subject 
to the reservations contained in the Declaration of 1922. The Consti- 
tution also provides that the quota of the army, its organisation, the 
rights and duties of the soldiers as well as those of the police forces 
are to be determined by law (Articles 146-148) In Topic VI there are 
some general provisions which declare Islam as the State religion, 
Arabic as the ofl&cial language, and forbid extradition of political re- 
fugees ** without prejudice to international agreements for the protec- 
tion of the social order.” Article 154 prohibits the application of this 
constitution in any way that might affect the vested interests of the 
foreigners in Egypt, acquired by virtue of laws, treaties or acknow- 
ledged customs ** (Articles 149-54). The most important Article in the 
whole Constitution is 155. It declares categorically that no dis- 

position of the present constitution can on any pretext whatever, be 
suspended, except temporarily in times of war or state of siege, and 
in a manner determined by the law. In any casCy the assembling of 
Parliament, under conditions established by the present constitution^ 
cannot be stopped/* This most expliet provision of the constitution 
was violated by the King on more occasions than one. For the 

revision, alteration or amendment of the constitution, a resolution 
declaring the necessity for such revision must be passed by an absolute 

majority of all the members of each House and receive the King’s 

sanction. Then, after deliberation, the necessary amendments must 
be passed by a majority of two-thirds of the voters present. But on 
such an occasion, two-thirds of the total number of the members must 
be present to make the deliberations and voting valid. The King as 
well as each of the two Houses may propose amendments; but provi- 
sions relating to representation in Parliament, the order of succession 
to the throne and principles of liberty and equality, cannot be made 
subject to any revision whatsoever. 


Local Government 

Articles 132 and 133 provide for the establishment of Provincial 
and Municipal Governments, with tbeir local Clouncils, where members 
are elected or nominated according to law. Egypt has been divided 
iuto 5 Governorships (Mubafzas) of principal towns and 14 Mudirs or 
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Pcovinoes subdmded into districts or Markazas. These districts, 
ninety in Qutnber, are again subdivided into 3,000 circumscriptions, 
ea<;h under an “ Omda,” assisted by a “ Sarraf,” t.e., a treasurer. 
Due to the existence of large number of foreigners in the following 14 
towns, they are governed by Mixed Commissions composed of equal 
number of Europeans and Egyptians: -Alexandria, Beni Suef, Benba, 
Damanhur, Kafr-eUZayat, Mahalla-el-Kubra, Mansura, Medinet-el- 
Paiyum, Minya, Mit Ghamr, Port Said, Tanta, Zagazig, Zifta. The 
Mixed Commissions in these towns, excepting that of Alexandria, 
cannot impose any new tax upon the non-Egyptian residents without 
their previous consent. Besides these, there are 56 town: having 
local commissions composed of only four elected members and two 
others nominated by the Central Government, for the protection 
of foreign interest. There are also 39 towns whose administrations 
are carried on by village councils coin^wsed of only four members, 
the Central Government having no power to nominate any foreigner 
in these councils. The Provincial Councils consist of two elected 
representatives from each Markaz, and are presided over by the 
Mudirs who are appointed by the Central Government. Among the 
functions of these Councils, the following are the most important : 
Elementary Education, Public Markets, Local Police, creation of uew 
hamlets, etc. The Central Government has complete veto power over 
the actions of these provincial and local bodies of every description, 
especially when they overstep their power or injure the general good. 


The Egyptian Judiciary 

Pre-British judicial administration was the most rotten thing in 
Egypt. The first attempt to introduce reforms was made by Nubar 
Pasba and Lord Cromer. Matters relating to the personal status of 
the Egyptians were decided in the Cadi’s Courts, while other civil and 
criminal matters were transferred to Tribunals of three classes, ®i«., 
(1) the Courts of First Instance (Medjhs Ibtadieh), (2) three Courts of 
Appeals (Medjlis Estinaf), (3) a Superior Court of Cairo (Medjlis el 
Akham). The International Agreement, signed in 1876, transferred 
some civil and criminal cases in which foreigners were involved to 
the Mixed Tribunals; while all criminal cases in which only foreigners 
were involved, were tried by Consular Courts. In 1880 the “Egyptian 
Government appointed a Commission for framing the necessary Codes 
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for the Native Courts as a result whereof the Reglement Organique ” 
was promulgated by a Khedival Decree on 17th November, 1881. 
There was a Court of First Instance in each Mudirieh with three 
judges, one of them being a European, forming the quorum. Above 
them were two Courts of Appeal, one for Upper and the other for 
Lower Egypt, each having five judges, two of them being Europeans. 
The French system of Administrative Courts was purposely omitted, 
while in the Corpus Juris a number of equitable provisions to meet the 
conditions of the poor fellaheen was incorporated. In 1905 Markaz 
Tribunals were established to expedite the administration of justice. In 
1912 Cantonal Courts (two in each Markazj superseded the former, 
while the latter were also abolished in 1930, their jurisdiction being 
transferred to the Summary Tribunals (for details, vide Cmd. 6875, 
Egypt, No. 3 (1913); also W. , Fraser Rae~““ICgypt To-day ’’ (1892), 
Chapter XI; and A. Milner — ‘‘ England in Egypt, ^’Chapter X). 

Due to capitulatory rights, Egyptian judicial system has become 
very cumbrous and complex. It is summarily described in Articles 
30 and 124-131 of the Constitution of 1923. The jurisdictions of the 
Courts are determined by the law of Egypt; ihe judges are appointed 
and dismissed according to conditions determined by law, ” and they 
are independent, No power of the State can interfere in their 
proceedings (Art. 124). The Courts of Egypt can be divided into 
four groups, (1) National Courts, (2) the Courts of Personal Status, 
(8) the Consular Courts and (4) the Mixed Tribunals. The National 
CourtB are absolutely under the control of the Egyptian Government. 
They exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in all matters concerning 
Egyptian subjects only, excepting cases of domestic relations or personal 
status. The substantive and procedural laws enforced in these Courts 
are of independent Egyptian origin and have no connection with the 
other judicial stiucturea in the country. These Courts are divided 
into three classes, viz,, Summary, District and Appeal Courts. There 
are 98 Summary Courts and 9 Judicial Delegations, each presided over 
by a single judge, having civil jurisdiction in cases up to 250 in 
value, and criminal jurisdiction in cases punishable with fine or by im- 
prisonment for not more than three years. Of the District or Central 
Courts, there are 11, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 
judges. These Courts have both original jurisdiction in Civil cases of 
higher values and appellate jurisdiction, hearing appeals from the 
Summary Tribunals. Serious crimes and all press offences are tried 
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by special montbly Assize? formed by three judges of the Court of 
Appeal. There are only two such Courts of Appeal, one at Cairo and 
the other at Aesiout, hearing appeals from the District Courts. In 
1931 a Court of Cassation was set up at Cairo, composed of ten judges 
divided into two Chambers of five judges each, one for Civil Appeal 
and the other for finally reviewing criminal case's on questions of 
law. These national courts established all over Egypt, have separate 
bars of their own and employ Arabic language. 

The second class of Courts in Egypt are those that deal 
exclusively with questions of personal status, f.e., marriage, divorce, 
probate, guardianship of minors and lunatics, appointments of tutors 
and mandatories. They have no jurisdiction over foreigners who were 
subject to their Consular Courts in those matters, before the Montreux 
Convention, and are now subject to the Mixed Tribunals. All religious 
communities have the right to be tried in these matters in Courts of 
their religious heads or Patriarchs. 

The third class of Couns in Egypt was the Consular Courts 
which had originated as a result of the treaties entered into by Turkey 
with the Christian States, granting their nationalB special commercial 
privileges, immunity from direct taxation, inviolability of domicile, 
protection from arbitrary arrest and exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the Native Courts. The Consular Courts, up till 1937, had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over (1) all civil litigations between foreigners of the 
same nationality ; (2) all crimes and misdemeanours committed by 
foreigners, excepting those that came before the Mixed Courts ; and 
(3) all questions of personal status affecting their nationals. But 
the Montreux Convention of May 9, 1937, abolished thete Courts 
and transferred their jurisdiction to the Mixed Tribunals for a period 
of twelve years. 

The fourth and the last class of Courts in Egypt is the Mixed 
Tribunals (for the Texts of the various Portocols with France, 
Germany and Great Britain, of 1874-75, establishing the Mixed Tribu- 
nals see Lord Lloyd — Egypt since Cromer,** Appendix *'A**, 
pp. 363-75). The jurisdiction of these Mixed Courts covers all civil 
and criminal cases arising between Egyptians (including the Egyptian 
Government) and foreigners ; between foreigners of different nationali- 
ties ; and since the Montreux Convention, all cases between foreigners 
of even the same nationality. But it does not cover Cases which 
involve ‘‘acts of Sovereignty ** of the Egyptian States. In case of 
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(X^ndiet of jurisdiction between the Mixed Courts and the National 
Uonrte the former’s view-point is upheld. The Codes which these 
Mixed Courts apply are determined by treaties, statutes and judicial 
decisions of these Courts. Modifications of these Mixed Codes can be 
made only by the International Legislative Assembly composed of the 
judges of the Mixed Courts of Appeals and a few additional members. 
But even this Asf^ernbly cannot pass any law imposing direct taxes 
upon the Capitulatory Powers. 

Tbe Mixed Courts consist of a Court of Appeal sitting at 
Alexandria and three District Courts sitting at Cairo, Alexandria and 
Monsorah. The judges of these Courts are chosen by the Egyptian 
Government from among the Egyptians and the foreigners in a certain 
fixed proportion. But though the Egyptian Government, while 
choosing the foreign judges, consults unofficially with the Ministers of 
Justice of the Capitulatory Powers, yet its choice is not strictly 
confined to their nationals (see Jasper Y. Br inton — '' The Mixed 
Courts of Egypt,” p. 79;. The Judges of the Mixed Tribunals are 
strictly Egyptian Officials appointed by the Egyptian King and paid 
out of the Egy[)lian Treasury. Their writs run in the name of the 
Egyptian King, while their judgments are enforced by Egyptian 
authorities. But, under the Montreux Convention, the Egyptian 
Parliament cannot alter the Mixed Codes at least for a period of 
twelve years from 1937. (For some other provisions as to the appoint- 
ment of the Attorney-General and the two Ad vocates-General, see the 
Montreux Convention of 1937.) 
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Political Parties in Ecytt 

The origin of the ]?gyptian political parties may be traced back 
to the days of the revolt of Arabi Pasha, the great nationalist leader 
3 vho demanded constitutional Government in Egypt os early as 1881. 
Tbe introduction of the British element in Egyptian politics compli- 
cated the political issues, as it was no longer a question of merely 
internal distribution of powers. Most of the older parties were 
common in their hostility to British occupation of the country, while 
there were some who were marked by their loyalty to the King as 
l^gainst the popular agitators. But since the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of Alliance of 1936, which was signed on the Egyptian side by the 
miMceaentatives of all jpolitical parties in the country, excepting the 
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Wattani, these parties ar# now ** faced with a redefinition of their 
programmes in which national defence, finance and social reform are 
receiving careful attention ’’('^Political Handbook of the World~-1939/* 
p. 56)\ t 

Of the existing Political Parties, the Wattani or the National 
Party is the oldest, founded as it was on October 22, 190Z, by Mustafi^ 
Kemal Pasha. It is an extreme wing of the public opinion led by^Fjkry 
Abaza Bey, and demanding nothing less than complete and immediate 
withdrawal of all British forces from Egypt, absolute independence of 
the country, recall of the dethroned Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, and 
neutralisation of the Suez Canal under Egyptian protection. It 
demands the assertion of Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan and the 
cession of such regions as Berber and Zeila on the Red Sea. At 
present the party has few followers. 

The Liberal Constitutional Party was established on October 29, 
1922, under the presidency of Adli Yeghen Pasha who subsequently 
left it. Tt is now led hy Mahmud Pasha and is supported by the 
aristocrats, monied class and the intellectuals. Its programme is a 
gradual improvement > of the social and economic conditions of the 
country and moderation in tlie political relation with Great Britain. 
But it also wants complete independence for Egypt, her soveieignty 
over the Sudan and internally a limited monarchy. 

The Wafd was formally formed in April, 1024, under the leadership 
of the great nationalist, 8aad Zaghil Pasha, after the first election 
upder the constitution of 1923. But as early as 1919, it was the only 
party in Egypt which commanded the unstinted allegiance of the 
people. It has set up district and local committees throughout the 
country, and had such a complete organisation that Lord Milner was 
compelled to acknowledge it in 1920 as the only representative [)ody of 
the people. Its leaders and followers have sacrificed their lives and 
suffered long terms of imprisonment to free the country from foreign 
yoke and internal autocracy. After Zaglul's death in 1927, the party 
is now under the leadership of Nahas Pasha. Like other parties, it 
demands the complete independence of the country, the withdrawal of 
British Forces from Egyptian soil, and recognition of Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan. At present, its most characteristic 
programme consists of calling a National Assembly, complete Parlia- 
mentary government with nominal powers for the King and direct 
suffrage for the people. 
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The fourth Party in Egypt is the Ittihad-es-Shaabi or the Popular 
Union Party. It is popular only in name and has very few followers. 
It is made up of the union of the Ittihad with the Shaabi Party of Ismail 
Sidky Pasha. The Ittihad is a Palace Party, founded on January 10, 
1925, by Yehia Ibrahim Pasha, with the support of the King and the 
Court. Its object is specially to preserve, consolidate and even increase 
the powers of the King. Its present leader is Hilmi Issa Pasha. The 
Shaabi Party of Sidky Pasha was formed in 1930 just before the 
introduction of the reactionary constitution of that year. Its object 
was also to preserve the Royal prerogatives and to suppress the 
influence of the popular element in the Cliamber, by introducing 
amendments to the constitution and holding elections under two-degree 
schemes. 

The fifth and the last party in Egypt, also the latest, is the 
Saadist Party, It was formed rn 1938 by Dr. Ahmed Maher, the 
leader of the dissident Wafdists, as a result of disagreement with the 
policy of Nahas Pasha. The Saadists profess to follow strictly the 
political principles of Saad Zaglul Pasha, and, it is said, that there is 
no fundamental difl'erence between their ideologies and those of the 
Wafdists. 

The strength of the various political parties of Egypt in the 
Chamber of Deputies, after the election of April, 1938, stood as 
follows : — Liberal Constitutional — 93 ; Saadist — 89 ; Ittibad-es-Shaabi — 
19; Wafd— 13 ; Wattani— 3 ; Independents — 47. 



TRANSCENDENTALISM IN THE POETICAL 
WRITINGS OF SAMUAL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 

Mr. Tahir Jamil, M.A. 


II 

• 

TN the company of Wordsworth, Coleridge left for Germany in 8ep- 
^ tember, 1798, and though hie friend returned earlier, ho atayed* 
in the country of the metaphysicians till the end of November, 1799, 
learning its language, literature and philosophy. "For Wordsworth,!’ 
Muirhead rightly points out, " it was merely the ‘ change of sky,* 
wandering ‘ among unknown men ’ and writing ‘ home thoughts 
from abroad.’ To Coleridge it was a pilgrimage of the spirit — an 
opportunity ‘to finish his education’.’’* Coleridge hoped to gain 
by it a deeper insight into his own heart, and looked upon " the 
realisation of the German scheme as of great importance to my 
intellectual activity, and, of course, to my moral happiness,’’ as be 
wrote to Poole in August, 1798. 

It has often been remarked that Coleridge learnt his transcen* 
dental philosophy in the school of Eant. There could not be any 
thing farther from the truth than such a view. We have the re- 
iterated statement of the poet himself denying such a servile indebted- 
ness. To make Coleridge an imitator is not only to minimise 
unjustly the greatness and depth of the poet’s mind, but to deny 
that law of continuity of thought according to which the English 
philosophy of the 18th century was gradually assuming that spiritual 

mantle to which Kant in Germany gave the name of " Transcen- 
dentalism.’’ It was not a purely exotic doctrine which Coleridge 

learned in a foreign land and brought with him to be planted in ■ 
English soil. " Not only was his philosophic education very far 
advanced when be came into contact with German thinkers,’’ says 
Cbarpentier, " but that contact itself is only a further step upon 
the road be bad been travelling for four years at the least.’’ * If 

1 J. H. Muirhead : Coleridge aa Philosopher/' p. 49. 

^ J. Charpentitr : * Coleridge the Sublime SomDatnbuUsif'* p. 171, 
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he assimilated it deeply and rapidly ” it was because be found in 
H #oonfirmatloQ of the thought which he had reached, to a very 
greet extent, by bis owu independent thinking after he bad found 
that the problems of the shaping power of imagination, bis attitude 
towards Nature, and the “ moral and practical elevation of the soul,” ' 
could not be explained by any of the current theories, not even by 
the idealism of Berkeley and the “ soulless pantheism of Spinoza.” * 
There was little “ acquisition of new truths,” * but a strength of 
confidence was gained when Coleridge found his own earlier convic- 
tions systematically and scientifically stated by the German philo- 
sophers. Thenceforward he became their great exponent, a detailed 
account of which is given in a chapter oh ‘‘ Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Kant ” by Mr. Wellek in his admirable book '‘Immanuel Kant 
in England.” There Mr. Wellek has clearly pointed out the 
fragmentary nature of the Coleridgian system which very often 
contradicts itself. It is not our purpose to recount all that has been 
said on the subject of Coleridge the philosopher. We aie concerned 
only with those thoughts and beliefs which Coleridge has expressed 
in bis poems, and which are not paradoxical, unlike his metaphysical 
exposition of the German philosophy, compared by Mr. Wellek to 
structure that ” has here a storey from Kant, there a part of a room 
from Schelling, there a roof from Anglican theology and so on.”* 

The influence of Kant on the intellectual progress of Coleridge 
thus came late, but came with a determining force. He ” took 
possersion of me as with a giant’s hand,”— is the grateful confession 
of Coleridge lecorded by him in his “Biographia Literaria.” Kant 
supplied him with the date he was looking for. In the philosopher's 
recognition of the ” categorical imperative of the conscience ” and 
Reason, the poet found a justification of his own conception of a 
supersensible reality which he had formed after hie study of Plotinus 
and the mystics. Prom Kant he accepted the definition of understand- 
ing, by which he meant ” the faculty of thinking and forming judg- 
ments on the notices furnished by the senses, according to certain 
rules existing in itself.” ‘ He differed, however, from Kant in his 
conception of reason that denied to the human mind the power of 

> A BrsDdl : Op. Ca., p. 327, 

* J. Shai^woiosi : Op. Cttf xli. 

* J. H. Muirbeid : “ Colendge m Philosopher** d 48 

* Bene Wellek : Op. Ci#,, p, ?7. ^ * 

* •• Thft Piiend.** 
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koomog " in expecienee s soper'SetiBible reality as the ultimate source 
of phenomena."' Kant could not conceive of reason as passing 
beyond the distinction of the understanding to the unity that under* 
lies them and gives to them such reality as they possess."* Ho "did 
human reason an injustice in placing that truth in a nounienal reality 
which was wholly beyond its grasp.”* Here Coleridge took the aid 
of the Platonic theory of Ideas as the real objects of knowledge, and 
found in the existence of a common Mind a ground of unity. He also 
spoke of the existence of an innate power in man to which the ideas 
of G-od, freedom, and immorality existed as regulative hypotheses. 
Their haunting presence he had himself felt at times of deep intuition 
which, according to him, was the highest form of Reason. The dehni- 
tion of this faculty in man receives its noblest form in the following 
lines written by Coleridge in the conclusion of his paper “ On the 
Constitution of the Church and State.” He says: 

“ When’fcr the mist, that stands ‘twizt Qod and thee, 

Deflects to a pure transparency, 

That intercepts no light and adds no stain — 

There Reason is, and then begins her reign I" 

We may characterise these years as the period of fruition of the 
intellectual genius of Coleridge just as the Stowey days had been that 
of Ills poetic art. In the first period he bad experienced with the 
various systems of thought, but none could give him that spiritual 
satisfaction which he was hankering after. In the second period, he 
had laid himself open to the influences of Nature which interacting 
with bis own mind bad made bis heart experience an exaltation. 
They stimulated his feelings and imagination, and bis poetry passed 
without any effort from picturesque description to higher meditation. 
His " genial spirit ” poured forth songs of delight and spiritual ecstasy 
as a passive instrument over which the breeze of inspiration played 
and brought forth sweet music. Those were the days when he 
believed in the active influence of the pleasures of the senses on the 
mind of the observer. But now be bad reached a point of view that 
revolted against the idea of the passiveness of mind. The change was 
definitely pronounced by Coleridge in bis letter to Poole, written in 


1 A. E. Powell : “ Boraantic Theoiy of P etry,” p. 98. 
* J. H. Hairbesd : “ Coleridge M Phibxopber,*’ p. 98. 
» IW. 
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1801: Newton/' he wrote, was a mere materialist. Mind, in his 

eyetem, is always passive, a lazy Looker-on on an external world. If 
the mind be not passive, if it be indeed made in God's Image, and 
that, too, in the sublimest sense, the Image of the Creator, there is 
ground for suspicion that any system built on the passiveness of the 
mind must be false as system." He reverts to this charge of passive- 
ness of the mind in the philosophic systems of the eighteenth century, 
in hie later writings, and calls the doctrine of Necessity the irreligious 
metaphysics of modern infidels." He has become a believer in the 
"existence of a free, active energy in the mind of men." " How flat, 
bow wretched," he wrote to Southey in 1803, " is Hartley’s solution 

of the phenomena (of memory) I almost think that ideas never 

recall ideas., as far as they are ideas, any more than leaves in a forest 
create each other’s motion — the breeze it is that runs throngh them — 
it is the soul, the state of feeling." Thus fell the last stronghold of 
" the sophistry of the Hartlean system of association " before the 
triumphant force of transcendental idealism, Coleridge enthusiastically 
announced his deliverance in a letter to Pool in 1804 in the following 
words: " All praise to the Great Being, who has graciously enabled 
me to find my way out of that labyrinth den of sophistry (the perni- 
cious doctrine of Necessity.’') 

There are not many poems written by Coleridge during this period 
of his life which ran to a little over three decades. A perusal of tl:e 
chronological list of poems of this time shows that the number of 
poetic composition of worth during these days does not exceed a dozen. 
In the words of Traill, " the blossoming time of his poetic genius was 
over. We now pass from the green wealth of summer foliage into 
the well-nigh naked wood of later autumn,"^ which still bears marks 
of its past richness and splendour. It cannot be denied that most 
of the poems are steeped in sadness, but they are by no means 
" eccentric " as some critics like to call them. They acquaint us with 
the depth and grandeur of sorrow, not only in " resignation and calm" 
but also in the bitterest moods of self-reproach. Their real import- 
ance, however, lies in the fact that they give us the final stage in the 
evolution of that philosophic conviction which he has been endeavour- 
ing to reach so long. In his dismay and vexation of mind he finds 
refuge from them in abandonment to his pet theories of philosophy. 

» H. D. Tmll j “ Coleridg®/* p. 89. 
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They explained to him how the sights of external Nature, which he 
once used td gild with "'heavenly alchemy,” could no more bring to 
him relief and ” lift the pmotbering weight from off ” his heart. 
That the mind is not an automaton but an active, creative forcd, we 
have seen Coleridge asserting much earlier, but now he deolares the 
complete supremacy of the human mind over Nature. It iiS the 
creative energy of the human mind alone that invests externBl Nature 
with life, freshness, and glory, with a ” wedding garment ” oii: a 
shroud ” according to its own mood. It is the soul of the watcher 
that projects itself outside, fills the world with life and makes Nature 
stand before it as a living presence. Hence the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley and Fichte poetically expressed by Coleridge in the follow- 
ing words : 


0 Lady 1 we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live.'"' 

Nature receives all her ” colour, warmth, beauty and life” from the 
” inward energy of the soul,” to the extent to which that energy is 
active. In the psychology of Coleridge, however, it is not the 
intellect alone that determines the relationship, but it is the function 
of the ” soul,” which the poet defines as the power that ” within 
the mind 


” By vital breathings secret as the soul 
Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep for words I” ^ 

It is a combination of the intellectual and emotional in man that forms 
the golden key to the spiritual in Nature So the poet sings: 

** Ah 1 from the soul itself must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet, a potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element.”^ 


* Dejecticfi : An Ode.** 

8 To William TJVordaworth.* 

• Dejection : An Ode.” 
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The ftftixiB philofiopby dealing with the mysteries of the human soul 
onoe more expressed in the lines To William W ordswo^thJ** He 
tells us bow Wordsworth was the first to sing : 


Of tides obedient to external force, 

And currents self-determined, as might seem, 

Or by some inner power; of moments awful, 

Now in tby inner life, and now abroad, 

When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 
The light reflected as a light bestowed/’ ^ 

Mature could not act independently or determine the reflections of 
mao. She only mirrored his emotions, and so when the heart was 
not affected she too remained mute. ** This strong music in the 

soul, this beautiful and beauty-making power”® of the mind, 

therefore, is Joy or the emotional life experienced in the ” purest 
hour *' of deep thought. ” Joy,” exclaims the poet, 

“ is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 

Joy IS the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — 

We in ourselves rejoice I 

And thence flows all that charms our ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 

All colours a suffusion from that light.” ® 

” Joy ” that has been celebrated here with much rapture is not ‘‘ to 
be confounded,” as Shaweross has pointed out, “with the gaiety 

of transient moods The “ joy ” which Coleridge speaks of is rather 

the permanent serenity underlying the changing affections of a soul 
which has either resolved, or has never known, the strife of opposing 
elements.”^ It is born of mystic communings with the Supreme 
Reality which exalts the soul above the pettiness of transitory things. 
Participating in the Common Mind of the universe, it enables the 
human mind, concentrated within itself, to behold in the objects 
before it a reflex of its own idea which is no other than the one 
God intended them to reveal. It is the attitude of a contemplative 


» To Williftm Wordiworth.** 
• “ Dejection : An Ode.’* 

) Ibid. 

i J. BhtworoM : Op. Ci(., 
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mystic who has ^realised God within, and cares no more to search for 
Hie foot-prints in Nature. • 

Coleridge, however, could not entirely discard reality. His love 
for the beauty of Nature was too deep to fail him, for long. In tie 
" Biographia Literaria ” he deplores Fichte's ‘‘ hostility tc Natnro as 
lifeless, godless, and altogether unholy.,” So, side by side With |is 
pessimistic attitude towards her, we have nature-poems ^Ihat ipeak 
to us of the deep spiritual experiences in her oompanionship.t They 
also reveal to us the fact that genuine inspiration in hjm bed not 
completely died out, though its visitation had become less frequent. 
But when it did come, he was capable of exercising his poetic 
faculties with the same ease and power as of old. Nature, then, 
was a symbol to be correctly understood only by those who brought 
to her a loving heart and an expanded soul . It was for him a haven 
of rest from the tumult of the soul within and yielded to him peace, 
joy, and divine thoughts. He wrote in 1803 : “I never find myself 

alone within the embracements of rocks and hills The further 

I ascend from animated nature. .....the greater in me becomes the 

intensity of the feeling of life. Life seems to me then a universal 
spirit, that neither has nor can have an opposite! God is everywhere, 
and where is there room for death?” In the ocean he finds an 
emblem of eternity which conjures up the entire panorama of human 
existence, where time is transcended, and the past and the future 

are displayed to the mental vision of the poet. In that mood of 

“ silent adorations ” the soul forsakes its fleshly habitation, makes 
a ” blessed shadow of this earth,” and derives all its health-giving 
hopes and aspirations from above. A similar attitude of mind, we 
find in the ” Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni ” (1802). 
The subject he borrowed from German poetess, Predrike Brun, but, 
in the words of De Quincey, he “created the dry bones of the 

German outlines into fullness of life.” While gazing upon the 

mountain his imagination soars high into spiritual regions, oblivious 
of its immediate surroundings, and makes him feel as if he is standing 
in the very presence of the Deity, paying due adoration. He 
exclaims : 

“ 0 dread and silent Mount I I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone.” 
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tCh® happy ecstasy gradually grows in intensity, and the poet begins 
to soar upwards into an atmosphere that gradually brings about an 
** attempering of his body and spirit, till his total being tibrated with 
one pulse alone, and thought became merged in contemplation.** * 
He perceives a deep and essentially divine reality beneath the shows 
dt earthly things, and the consciousness of his own kinship to it 
gives him secret joy. He says: 


“Yet, like some beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know nob we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 

Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy : 

Till the dilating Soul, enwrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision — there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven !“ 

The Divine Presence he feels interfused not only around him, but 
also manifested within him, conferring upon him the highest bliss 
of immortality. 

“ God is with me, God is in me 1 
I cannot die if Life be Love,** * 

is the triumphant conclusion of the poet as a result of his edifying 
experience. In connection with all these utterances, we must note 
a few important points which would summarise the attitude of the 
poet during these years. He believed in the independent and 
unrestricted activity of the mind but could not, like Berkeley and 
Fichte, discard Nature altogether. He was with Schellmg, whose 
disciple he became in the second decade of the century, in his avowal 
of the reality of Nature and the important part it played in the 
spiritual advancement of man. The human mind could not act in a 
vacuum. It would, in that case, be following an illusion, an ignis 
fatuus. Its ambition could only be achieved if it took the aid of 
the objective word, projected its inner self into it, and compre- 
hended the “ One life within us and abroad.** The human heart, 
thus speaking to Nature, and she, made alive by the human 
heart,, would exchange a spiritual language which an unsympa- 
thetic and imi)otent intellect, shut up in the domain of the 
actual, could never understand. The spiritual journey, however lies 
through the stages of pantheism and mysticism, but the poet takes 

^ Morin's IhtrodtwtioB in Table Talk, 
t On Kevieiting tba Sea-Shore,” 
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particular care never to make any of these stages his destination, . 
The divine is perceptible in and through Nature, he admits, but he 
avoids the pitfall of pantheism by refusing to succumb to the creed 
of its nature- worship. It is at best a symbol and nothing more. It 
would be lowering the dignity of the human soul to make it bow 
down to Nature, which, though it has the same divine origin, is yet 
subservient to man. The danger of a mystic idealism Which tarns 
its back upon the world and its beauty, is also avoided by frequent 
insistence on their reality. Even in the perfect state of contemplation 
when his thought is lifted above individual consciousness into a mood 
of divine transport, the object fades away from his thought but 
remains present to the bodily senses, feeding the flame of his soul 
through its ‘'lessons of love and earnest piety.” ‘ When both are, 
in this manner, welded together, the destination of transcendentalism 
is reached. The consciousness of an ever-present but transcendental 
reality is enjoyed by the intelligence of man that percieves in Nature, 
without and within, one Universal Eeason. Everything finds a proper 
place in the plan as worked out by that Reason which is their life 
and being. The silent and unconscious processes of Nature reveal 
the common and vital unity of life in divine wisdom and love, and 
proclaim that if the complicated and complex universe is a mystery 
God is its only solution. This philosophical faith of Coleridge took 
a deep tinge of orthodoxy during his later years. He not only 
believed in a personal God, but also asserted the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ. He celebrates this with full 
Christian zeal in his last (^oem, “ My Baptismal Birthday.*' 

The doctrine of immortality has been based by Coleridge, as far 
as his poetical works are concerned, partly upon the Platonic concep- 
tion of a pre-natal existence which makes immortal life a logical 
necessity, and partly upon faith in the existence of God and the 
foundations of rational ethics. The Platonic creed that 

“ We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore,” * 
he voiced in his child-poems of bis first period. Long before Wotds- 
worth spoke of “ trailing clouds of glory do we come," the imagina- 
tive mind of Coleridge had discovered the “ lambent glories 

” That play around a^sainted infant's head,” * 

* ” To Nature.*’ 

* Sonnet Compoeed on a Journey Homoward,'* 
i •• To"a Friend.*’ 
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ua3 bad hailed the child as “ untaught, yet wise " t It vras to him 

0! the kingdom of the Blest 
Possessor, not inheritor,'*^ 

becanse it was neither blasted by sin, nor faded by doubt, or Fear, 
or Woe, which mars “ God's light within." ^ But growing up in 
a world of temptations, he feels conflicting impulses within of which 
the one impels him to higher things while the other chains him 
down. It is a choice between being what God desires him to be 
and seeking the end within himself. The former is conformity with 
the Divine Will and leads to Goodness, the latter is an act of self- 
determination and leads to ignorance and vice. It is the high calling 
of the human reason to determine its own course and to utilise the 
opportunity of this life to gain greater nearness to God in the next 
by rendering a good account of its trust. This seems to be the main 
current of thought in " The Suicide's Argument/* To weak-minded 
people who would fain lay the hand of violence upon them them- 
selves, the poet says that what they consider to be the end is not 
really so. He asks them to think first what you are I Call to 
mind what you were 1 " and then to reiuember what explanation 
they can give if Great Nature asks them : 

“I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 

Gay health, and genius, and an ample scope. 

Beturn you me guilt, lethargy, despair? " 

They should not conceive for a moment, as he says in the poem, 
Human Life/* that “ dead, we cease to be," and ‘‘ total gloom " 
swallows up " life's brief flash for aye." Such a conception would 
reduce man to a “vessel, purposeless, unmeant," a “surplus of 
nature's dread activity/' created merely by a “ blank accident." It 
would divest him of all feelings and emotions, all springs of action, and 
niake life dreary, with no joy in the present nor hope for the future. 
It would make his “ being's being a contradiction," for intuitively 
the human soul looks forward to infinity of existence, and to the 
spiritual region beyond as the home from which it came and as its 
ultimate destination. If life is a great trial beset with aflSictions 
and despair, it is equally a great opportunity to work out God's 
purpose and make oneself fit for the inheritance of Heaven, The 

^ ** Oq an lo/aDt Which Diad Befort Baptiam." 

< ** On Berkalay and Florence Coleridge.^* 
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coDBoioasness of 4hi8 end is a perenoia! souroe of stren^h, and' 
enablea tnan, “with Leedful heart” to '‘know and find” the 
presence of God ‘ within him and around. Drawing ” the breath 
of the true life ” * in Him : 

“ Joy’s bosom-spring shall steady flow; 

For though ‘iia Heaven Thyself to see, 

Where but Thy Shadow falls Grief cannot be.”* 

Jt will end man’s misery and woe, and will make him feel that im- 
mortality is his birth-right, which cannot be snatched away by death. 
Such was the glorious consummation of human existence and the 
grandeur of its doom which Coleridge pictured to himself. It was 
not an act of simple faith (and faith had become very strong in him 
during his later life) but it was a personal experience, incommunicabl(^ 
in words, and yet attested by all those who have gone through 
similar moods of divine rapture. 

In Coleridge, acordiugly, we have a spirit hankering after the 
Infinite and the Absolute. In a search for the ideal he investigated 
every branch of speculative thought. He tried to read the riddle 
of life and solve the mystery of the universe by seeking an answer 
from the various schools of thought, both old and new. While Plato, 
Plotinus, and Boehme succeeded to a great extent in satisfying his 
mystical tendencies, and helped him in achieving a glimpse of the 
Godhead, he found a better explanation of the processes of the work- 
ings of the human mind in the doctrines upheld by Berkeley, 
Hartley, and Godwin. To the conclusions which he reached through 
the aid of all these divergent schools of thought, ho added his own 
transcendental outlook which he later found systematised and scien- 
tifically expressed by Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. His struggling 
spirit feasted on the ambrosia of transcendental mysteries, beyond 
the narrowness of creeds, but could not remain long with the gods. 
His deep-rooted Anglicanism asserted itself more and more as he 
pursued his speculative studies. In the end it made him its devotee 
and prompted him to the effort of fitting the elements of German 
thought into the frame-work of Christian orthodoxy. The result was 
“ a philosophy of the dualism of the head and heart.” * In the 
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regioa of pure intellect he blundered and failed, but in the outpour- 
ings in verse of the philosophy of his heart we have the true light 
of his genius. Their flames mount high, — steady, bright, and lumi- 
nous — before the sacred altar of the Muse. He thereby fulfilled his 
own dictum that ** no man was ever yet a great poet, without being, 
at the same time, a profound philosopher.*’ His great contribution 
to the history of English thought lies in the fact that he revived in 
his countrymen that inward longing, inward chastening, inward 
joy ** ^ which they had long forgotten. This he has done not dog- 
matically, but through his melodious verses where he speaks of his 
own experiences of complete absorption in the vision of the Divine, 
his longing to live in intimate relation with the Supreme Being by 
conceiving moral and spiritual values as originating from the eternal 
laws of Divine Mind and Will. 


^ W. Piter : “ Coleridge's Writing^. 
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frHE pattern for ultimate good in the life of the Hindus is determined 
-*• in terms of spirituality. It is Dharma which it; believed to 
‘ uphold ’ and ‘ sustain ' the phenomena and relations of life.* Here 
spirituality takes its origin in life, develops in and through the course 
of life and attains realisation also out of life. Mr. Havell makes a true 
observation that “ religion in India is hardly a dogma but a working 
hypothesis of human conduct adapted to different stages of spiritual 
developments and different conditions of life.” The entire fabric of 
society as is based upon the scheme of Varndhavia discloses nothing 
but the characteristics of spiritual and psycho-ethical discipline. It 
is in this respect that Dharma may be said to possess abundant values 
of real interest for Hindu India. 

The Hindu marriage is primarily based upon spirituality— it being 
deemed altogether as a creation of the spirit. In its entire signifi- 
cance it represents neither a phenomenon of subjective arbitrariness 
nor a product of so-called natural law. On the other hand, like other 
phenomena of order, its origin is traced to some ‘ divine essence,' * 
which embodies transcendental perfection of consciousness and therefore 
competent to account for the supreme idealities that are associated 
with it. This theory of divine origin bears the implication that 
marriage as an ideal institution must be the cieslion of a divine 
mind or of a mind having the gift of divine insight and reason. The 
spiritual import of marriage is looked up to have been founded on 
some supra-sensuous experience, which man, as he is constituted, 
can hardly discover for himself. And it is from this belief that 
marriage as a religious institution is supposed to have been introduced 
by the Law of a Divine Being, who regulates and conducts the 
destiny of the world. 


< Cf. The Mahibharata, E>r 9 apaiTt, L2UX. S9, ‘ Dbirauiddliarmaniitytiiqit.' 

1 8«efbr diacuaaion the preaent wiiter’a article, " I be Hindu Conception of Lnw,’* 
pnbluhed in the Calcutta Bttiea, Kovember, 198S, pp. 194-202. 
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According to the Brahmanic doctrine, marriage is a religious 
eacrament* With this ceremony is associated the starling point of the 
boibsehold order of life, which brings in its wake newer phases of 
duties to be jointly discharged by man and wife. The Hindu ethics of 
the householder regards man not only as a member of race and society 
but also as one forming a part and parcel of the cosmic or universal 
life with which he is related in a way either explicit or implicit. The 
ceremony of marriage which binds the two souls together as if to form 
one component whole paves the way for the realisation of a kind of 
metaphysical unity. The common share of duties by two persons 
in wedlock, and the joint destiny that leads them onward, tend to 
actuate the feelings of unity, in which glimmers the consciousness of 
universal unity. The code of duties laid down by the Sastrakaras 
with regard to the Hindu householder bears on its face an evidence 
that the life of marriage is one of spiritual discipline where union 
attests to a super-individual state of realisation. 

The fulfilment of religious obligation of life constitutes an all- 
important element of the status of the householder. Wedding is an 
induction of wife into the new house of her husband, where both he 
and she are installed to the estate of householder to jointly discharge 
the obligation, which extends from gods to every living creature of 
the world. Man as a cosmic being is integrally bound up in an 
indissoluble tie of relation with others, be that relation direct or not* 
The Hindu conception that a man is born indebted to every grade 
of beings, from gods to the lower animals,® seeks to establish this view 
that no part of the householder’s duty is to be accounted in terms of 
his selfish efficiency. ‘ To give ’ and ‘ not to ask for any thing ’ is 
the chief concern of bis life. And it is to be noticed with interest 
that the discharge of so-called obligations forms a daily routine of 
absolute duties to be attended to by the householder. Some of these 
are the great yajnas (sacrifices), in the daily observance of which, the 
personal ego merges itself into a universal ego or the greater self of the 
universe. The five great sacrifices which a married couple is called 
upon to perform, are held to be nityakarman or absolute duty. The 
omission of these duties entails dereliction or sin, although their 
observance confers no tangible advantage. It means that the duties 
are done not by courtesy or favour but by obligation which is absolute 

S 8«6 ibe pweent writer’s article, Philoiopbj of tbe Pafice Yajflas,” in the Caleutia 
Norember, mi, pp. flOWO. 
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u kind. The msiBteno« here is on the renunoiatioD of selfish consi- 
deration. Or,%in other words, we are to realise the rights of others on 
any and every occasion, and in exertion of these practices, supra- 
personal objects of life will be given the requisite focoss to me^rge 
our identity into the greater whole. The celebrated law-giver M«nu 
observes that these yaplas are necessary propaedeutic discipline to 
lead one to the realisation of the highest truth, Brahman.* 

These yajrlas are sacrifices to gods, seers, fathers, men and lower 
beings. In other words, everything of the cosmic existence looks up 
to the householder for nourishment or service, and it is the bounden 
duty of the latter to answer the demand. The home of a Hmdu has 
never been a place where one enjoys properly as its master, but is 
recognised as a means of living the fullest universal life through which 
is secured the supreme liberation. The obligation of life for its 
effective realisation must be viewed to extend over the whole sphere 
of beings. Although man is pirnaiily indebted to gods — the regulator 
of cosmic destiny, yet secondarily and surely, to the thinkers of 
humanity’s good, the seers to the propagators of human race — the 
fathers, to his fellow-beings, men and to other beings, who are 
perchance and for the tinie-lieing inferior to man. 

It is not to be wondered that procreation, which is evidentuly a 
biological instinct and forms an essential characteristic of sex-union, 
has been clothed with religious vesture by the Sastrakaras * It is 
obviously an instinctive desire to procreate, multiply and to outlive 
in the progeny. But with the Hindus, it is a duty assuming the 
nature of religious observance for the salvation of one’s soul and; 
is designed to liberate the ancestral spirits from the rigours of bell or 
damnation. It is not merely the policy of population that underlies 
the dictum. The significance is something higher and more philoso- 
phic in ideals. In order to understand it we should first remember that 
the family according to the Brabmanic standpoint is regarded not as 
a unit in space but as one indissolubly connected with the generations 
of the past. This notion finds its pronounced expression in the cult 
of pitryajna or ancestral worship. A son is bound to offer oblatioos 
to the departed spirits of his past generations. And it is very interest- 
ing to note that whenever an article of food or water is offered to the 
fathers, invariably though not directly, all the cosmic beings from 


< H^ntitmxUt 11 . 8 . 
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high to low participate in it. The relations of a particalar man lie 
scattered round him in his subsequent births. On account of the 
operation of the law of * karman * transmigrating souls from one abode 
to another, the circle of relations goes on broadening and broaden- 
ing in respect of every birth of an individual. So ultimately the 
spirits of the forefathers may be presumed to be here, there and 
everywhere. The tarpana hymn ‘‘ rightly 

sums up the doctrine. 

Secondly, the progeny in the Hindu ethics is looked upon as a 
religious asset, because the rites of ancestral worship, which is 
undoubtedly solemn in its purpose and significance, are in turn observed 
by the sons. ‘ A father pays his debt in the birth of a son and 
attains immortality’ — says the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The Dharma 
Sdstras echo the same view with, all their emphasis. And it is an 
avowed aim of the marital union to discharge this religious obligation 
which one owes to the ancestors. The offsprings are surely the 
representatives of the specific aims and ideals of the race. The spiritual 
ethos of the Hindu life ceases to exist if it does not flow on along 
the course of generations of the future. Propagative instinct is thus 
made subservient to the higher end where perpetuation of the line 
means the upkeep of the vital continuity of Dharma by creating the 
types in the progeny. These are the conscious Hindu ideals associatfd 
with the duty of procreation. Marriage does not rest upon one’s 
aspiration to become merely the father of a family but to attain the 
ethos of his definite culture which he should perpetuate by the raising 
of the stock to a standard of the same spiritual ethos. ‘ Ideals alone 
preserve Nature.’ It is therefore a splendid theory which adjusts 
the sexual and the procreative impulses to the acquisition of the ideals 
of life. And whenever one mingles his life-blood with his partner 
of the same class-ethos, he must do it consciously only to uphold the 
tradition which his children will inherit, grow up in and in turn pass 
on to outlive him. In this lies the consummation of the purpose of 
marriage, which according to the Hindu view, is predominantly a 
religious institution. 



LENIN AND TROTSKY 

Kamalbsh Banbsjeb 

A CUOSS the corridorB of time will trill forth the ringiog rhythm of 
the new gospel of humanity which has ushered into this wpridt 
in our own day, an order of society, leading to revaluation of valnes. 
If Marx and Engels were the path-finders of this new order, Ijenin 
and Trotsky were its chief architects in the land, coihprising one- 
fifth of the earth’s inhabited surface. Those stirring times and those 
eventful days of the October Revolution of 1917 brought to the very 
foreground of world’s attention the two authentic revolutionists 
— Lenin and Trotsky, who, inspite of their occasional dinagreements 
and differences, sometimes acute and pronounced , had nevertheless been 
ardent collaborators, in an era of socialist reconstruction of society. 
Contemporary history of revolutionary socialism is bound up with the 
lives of Lenin and Trotsky and it is only in a spirit of scientific detach- 
ment and studious objectivity that a correct appraisement of the revolu- 
tionary movement, culminating in the October Revolution, is possible. 
Against the hurricane of interested and partisan controversies historical 
science must do its part and chronicle the broad facts and unvarnished 
truths which have come to light. 

The ideological struggle between Lenin and Trotsky before 1917, 
despite its political character, has a significance, which superficial 
students of Marxism are apt to ignore. Neither Lenin nor Trotsky 
WES in automaton of infallibility and without exaggerating the r61e of 
individuals in history, it is still possible to assert that if Trotsky had 
not accepted in 1917, the revolutionary strategy and tactics of Lenin 
and Lenin the prognosis of Trotsky, the revolution would have certain- 
ly met with the fate of the Paris Commune of 1870. Revolutionary 
realism of both prompted them to coo-perate with each other at a very 
crucial period in history and the unity once achieved became so very 
complete that death alone separated them. 

It is necessary to trace in detail the fissiparous tendencies in the 
Russian Social Democracy which finally split the party at the London 
Conference in 1903. It was on the organisations 1 question that the 
breach bad occurred. Lenin from some time past had been Q^dvocating 

E strong, rigid, centralised organisation of professional revolutionaries, 
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would set as the revolutionary vanguard. The stronger our 
party organiBations, toade up of genuine social democrats/* said Lenin, 
and the less the waverings and instability within the party, the 
broader and more varied, the richer and more fertile will be the 
influence of the party on the working-class masses who environ it and 
whom it leads. ** Lenin opined that the party is the vanguard of the 
working-class, which should not be confused with the whole working- 
class. He, further, urged the adoption of the principle of democratic 
centralism. ** Our task is to form a clandestine group oj leaders and 
to set the largest possible mass in motion. ** The London Conference 
of 1903 sharply divided the Social Democracy into hostile camps. At 
one of the first meetings Trotsky, then only a young man made a 
very remarkable speech, supporting the editorial policy of the Iskra 
although not the general line of Lenin. The faction headed 
by Martov contended: The Ynore people there are called party 
members, the better it will be. We shall have reason for rejoicing 
if every striker and every demonstrator pleading his case can call 
himself a member of the party. '* Trotsky argued that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat must not be ** a case of the seizure of power by 
conspirators, but the political reign of the organised working-class, 
forming the majority of the nation. ’* Lenin won by a narrow majority. 
The Russian Social Democracy split into two — ‘ Bolsheviki ’ or the 
‘ majoritarians ' in contrast to the ^ minoritarians *, the ' Mensheviks. * 

None but fools and nincompoops can doubt to-day that on the 
question of party organisation, Lenin was indubitably right. Without 
centralisation the party would have been a ramshackle organisation of 
opportunists and place-hunters. A revolutionary party would have been 
doomed to sterility and ineffectiveness without the rigorous discipline 
that it entails upon its members. But it should be clearly borne in 
mind that these differences were wholly tactical and organisational 
rather than ideological and fundamental. On such questions differences 
of opinion were certainly permissible. Even Rosa Luxemburg, to 
whose revolutionary passion Lenin freely testifies, severely condemned 
Lenin for what she treats as authoritarianism. 

It is this controversy which for the first time separated Trotsky 
from Lenin — a controversy which continued to rage with unmitigated 
fury long after 1903, fought on both sides with rancour and bitterness 
and carried far beyond the borders of Russia. Rosa Luxemburg, with 
all her sturdy intellectual integrity bitterly assailed the formula of 
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Lenin. She declwed, "Social Democracy if> itself the working-dass 
movement Nothing so surely an<} easily puts a worfeers* move- 


ment in its early stages at the mercy of the intellectdals as its imprison- 
ment in the strait-jacket of bureaucratic centrallsatioii. It is 
necessary to bark back to these days of bitter factional fight, precisely 
because Marxism developed in the course of such struggles and lapse 
of time has not destroyed their pointed appositeness to the vary many 
vital problems of our own day- By far the most virulent condemna- 
tion of Leninist strategy was made by Trotsky about this time in his 
pamphlet, entitled Our Political Tasks, in which Lenin was described 
as ** head of the reactionary wing of our party *’ and the dull 
caricature of the tragic intransigence of Jacobinism. In the 
Leninist scheme, Trotsky opines, the organisation of the party takes 
the place of the party itself, the central committee takes the place of the 
organisation , and finally the dictator takes the place of the central com- 
mittee. ’* Rigour of organisation,*' Trotsky proceeds, as opposed 
to our opportunism is simply another form of political stupidity. 
Under Jacobin-Bolshcvik tactics, the whole international proletarian 
movement tvould be accused of moderatism before the revolutionary 
tribunal, and the lion head of Marx would be the first to fall under the 
knife of the guillotine, *' and finally he decries the Leninist conception 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a dictatorship over the 
proletariat.*' Plekhanov then held in highest esteem by Lenin himself 
expressed himself in the same strain. He was still far from being a 
degenerate social patriot that he was to become much later. He pre- 
dicted the evolution of Leninism to the “ final end, when everything 
would revolve around one man who will ex-providentia, unite all power 
in himself,** In these acrimonious polemics not even Lenin erred on 
the side of moderation, instances of which would be excerpted in 
another context. Trotsky’s criticisms were misplaced so far as Lenin 
was concerned, which at the best foreshadowed coming events. In 
his youthful exuberance and indiscretion, Trotsky neglected the 
most obvious precaution of guarding a revolutionary party against 
deviations of an opportunistic character, although be it said in fairness 
to Trotsky that he acknowledged his error with a candour which 
his dialectical mind alone could do. 

It must never be forgotten for a moment that differences between 
Mensheviks and Bolsheviks at this period related only to organisational 
and tactical problems, in which Trotsky had been at one with the 
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foriner. But be differed from both on a more fundamental question. 
It was the theory of Permanent Revolution which separated him both 
from the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, all of whom agreed on the 
bourgeois-democratic character of the coming revolution in Russia, 
In 1905 Trotsky formulated his famous doctrine of Permanent Revo- 
lution, He contended that the proletariat alone could assume the 
leadership of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, the Russian bour- 
geois having exhausted its revolutionary role. But then the Russian 
proletariat would not be content with the overthrow of the Trar, 
but would be driven to expropriate the landlords and capitalists and 
proceed to the socialist reconstruct'on of society. The bourgeois- 
democratic and socialist revolutions would coincide and tbe struggle 
beginning with bourgeois-democratic would end in the establishment as 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat But the revolution, breaking 
out in any of the advanced capitalistic countries in Europe, can alone 
save the dictatorship in a backward country like Russia from extin n 
tion, Russian proletariat being too weak to maintain itself in power 
against enemies at home. A revolution for the bourgeois forms of 
property would be transformed into a socialist revolution, which in 
its turn would give a mighty impetus to a world-wide proletarian 
revolution. Lenin agreed with the Mensheviks that the impending 
revolution in Russia would lead to the establishment of the capitalist 
republic. He advocated a ‘democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry ' for the purpose of carrying the revolution throug i 
and dissented from the Menshevik theory that the leadership of 
such a revolution would be provided by the bourgeosie. Such was 
the unsatisfactorj lack of agreement amongst the parties when the 
revolution of 1905 broke out in Russia, Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
differing on the organisational question and Trotsky on theory of 
Permanent Revolution, incurring the hostility of both. 

The 1905 Revolution brought both Lenin and Trotsky to Russia. 
Trotsky became President of the Petersburg Soviet. Lenin arrived 
too late to influence decisively the course of events. The Bolshevik 
party in his absence bungled by pursuing a vicious and fumbling 
strategy, which drew upon it the severest censure of Lenin. The 
party succeeded in isolating itself completely from the Soviet and 
Leninas arrival alone Jed it to join the mass organisations. Trotsky 
and Lenin collaborated in tbe Soviet. But the Revolution miscarried. 
It was drowned in blood. 
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Trotflky and Lenin partedi again. Lenin still reCuaed to subscribe 
to his theory of permanent revolution, though it acquired a notable 
adherent in Rosa Luxemburg* Trotsky still outside the tanks of 
the Bolsheviks and Meosheviks was striving for unity between the 
two. He persevered in his mistakes in refusing to see eye to eye 
with Lenin in the matter of party organisation. Ois last attempt 
at rapprochement met with dismal failure m 1912, which s^J^ved very 
much to embitter the relations of them both. Lenin condemned 
Trotsky in this regard in rabid and iurid phrases. People like 
Trotsky,** Lenin said, “ with their resounding plirases about Russian 
social democracy are the plague of our time. Trotsky to-day plagi- 
arises the ideology of one faction, to-morrow of another and then 
declares himself above ail the factions. It is impossible to discuss 
principles with Trotsky, for he has no definite conceptions. Not 
all is gold that glitters. Trotsky’s phrases are full of glitter and noise 
but they lack content.*’ Trotsky had been no less drastic. He 
denounced Lenin as the professional exploiter of all the backward 
elements in the Russian workers ' movement and declared that Lenin*8 
idea is ‘ incompatible with the organisation of workers into a political 
party but flourishes’on the dung-heap of sectionalism * and that * the 
whole edifice of Leninism to-day is founded on lies and falsifications 
and carries within itself the poison germ of its own decomposition/ 

But the outbreak of the world-war of 1914 swiftly changed the 
perspectives of both Lenin and Trotsky. Under the pressure of 
mighty events disagreements and differences between the two thinking 
minds quickly melted into the thin air. Not long after Lenin 
abandoned the formula of Democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry. In his Letters From Ajar, Lenin declares in 
1917: “We need revolutionary power, we need the state. We 
need the state but not the kind needed by the bourgeosie, with organs 
of power in the farm of police, army, bureaucracy, distinct from and 
opposed to the people. All bourgeois revolutions have merely perfected 
this Government apparatus, have merely transferred it from one 
party to another.” In these crisp and pointed words Lenin as a 
revolutionary, as a realist, recognises the validity of the theory of 
permanent revolution, when the Bolshevik party as a whole was 
thinking in terms of bourgeois-democratic revolution, in terms of 
sharing the power with the bourgeosie. His hopes and expecta- 
tions exceeded Lis fondest dreams. His prognosis had been wrong, 
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but tactics correct beyond dispute. He changed fast with the times, 
jSe would no longer conform to a formula the moment it proved out 
of date. He was glad that the socialist revolution was on the order 
of the day. 

Lenin was last of all a doctrinaire. He had been an accom- 
plished social scientist. He realised with Marx and Engels that 
communism was ‘ not a dogma but a guide to action.* Or to borrow 
the aphorism of Geothe, which Lenin frequently quoted in regard to 
these controversies: ‘‘Theory is grey, my friend; green is the 
immortal tree of life.’* Only a month before he adhered wholly to the 
formula of democratic-dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, having bourgeois democratic revolution as its objective. 
On March 20 Lenin writes : “ Our revolution is a bourgeois revolution, 
say we Marxists, therefore tlie workers must open the eyes of the 
people to the deceptive practices of the bourgeois politicians, must 
teach the people not to believe in words, but to depend wholly on 
their own strengtli, ou their own organisation, on their own unity and 
on their own arms.” Lenin still stood on the observations he made 
in 1914: “ We desire at all costs a Great Russia proud, republican, 

democratic, independent and jrce, which in her relations icith her 
jicighhours , will apply the human principle of cqualily, not the feudal 
principle of privileged* But remarkable had been his bold and 
courageous strategical and theoretical change. He had revolutionary 
vision and perspicacity. He was drawing himself closer and closer 
to Trotsky, who as an exile in America continued to propagate hie 
theory of permanent revolution, which alone be held could enabls 
Russia to skip over the intermediate stage of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. 

Lenin arrived in Russia through Germany in ‘ the sealed train.* 
He submitted bis “ April Theses” to the party, urging the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Bolsheviks were 
flabbergasted. They believed inertly and clung tenaciously to the old 
formula. In Lenin’s absence they were lending support to the 
provisional government of Kerensky. They opposed ‘ April Theses ’ 
tooth and nail, and advocated co-operation and unity with the 
Mensheviks for the purpose of fulfilling the bourgeois tasks of 
the February Revolution. Stalin suggested a common line of 
agreement with the Mensheviks. He was firmly of opinion that 
differences existing between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks were not 
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insuperable. He lent the entire weight of his support to the Men- 
shevik revolution in favour of unity between two groups. Stalin 
declared: ** We ought to accept it. It le indispensable to settle ihe'v 
line of agreement. Unity is possible on the Zimmeiwald-Kientbsl 
principles.” To the objections of Molotov, he replied, We have 
neither to anticipate nor to prevent differences. Without diffeionces 
there is no life in the party. Within the party we shall overcpmeour 
minor disagreements.** Lenin had felt that the Itour had come to 
carry the revolution further and set up a republic of Soviet after the 
overthrow of capitalism. Zinovier and Kamenev strongly dissented 
from the Leninist line and Stalin, even long before the party conference 
upheld the necessity of a democratic republic for all the inhabitanis of 
Russia, “April Theses” ^ere carrievl through the party in the teeth of 
the most violent opposition of the Bolshevik leaders and the road to 
October Revolution was chalked out. 

It might sound incredible to-day that the majority of the * Olo 
Bolsheviks * were wholly opposed to the idea of an insurrection 
in October, to the establishment of a socialist regime, to the very 
order of society with which to-day they are linked. Lenin’s break 
with the party at one time had been feared. His whole being 
rebelled against the idea of co-operating with the provisional 
Government of Kerensky. He made it abundantly clear at the party 
conference: ** Even our own Bolsheviks show confidence in the 

Government It is the death of socialism. You, comrades, have 

faith in the Government, In that case our tvays must part. I would 
rather be in the minority, ” The Bolsheviks had become rigid. 
Lenin gave them a lesfcon in applied Marxism. Revolutionary JBOcial- 
ism would have wandered in the wilderness, if ‘April Theses * were not 
there to correct the radical errors of tLe ‘ Old Bolsheviks. Without 
mental reservation Lenin assailed “ these ‘ Old Bolsheviks, ' who 
more than once have played a sorry part in the History of our party, 
stupidly repeating a formula learned by heart, instead of studying the 
peculiarities of a new living reality. 

It is permissible to think that differences which centred round 
‘ April Theses ’ were fundamental and ideological. As the success of 
the October Revolution proved, the opponents of the Theses ill-served 
the cause of socialism. Long after the proletarian insurrection, but 
not before swelling the opposition to the revolutionary programme, 
envisaged by Lenin, Stalin admitted his erx'or. In his pamphlet, 
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On the Road to October Stalin writes: It required Lenin’s celebrated 
April Theses to enable the party to more forward energetically on a 
new path. This mistaken opposition, I held with the majority of the 
party. 

It should be scrupulously borne in mind ihdkt April Theses recognised 
in effect the validity of the Trotskyist Theory of permanent revolution. 
The bourgeois democratic revolution was to be converted into a socialist 
revolution and the era of socialist reconstruction of society was to 
begin. Trotsky, on his return to Russia in April, 1917, was admitted 
into the central committee of the Bolshevik Party. Lenin, inspite of 
his bitter polemics, retained an unqualified admiration for his adversary. 
He was to declare on one occasion, in reply to a faint objection to 
Trotsky^s delegation to the constituent Assembly: ‘‘No one would 
think of disputing a candidature such as that of L. D. Trotsky. ** If 
events had proved the acuteness of the theory of permanent revolution 
they also demonetrated to a nicety the correctness of the Leninist 
tactic of party organisation. Trotsky henceforth was to be a 
democratic centralist, an uncompromising enemy of opportunism, an 
intransigent foe of reconciliation to and unity with various other 
opportunist socialist [)artieB. He realised at last that such unity was 
impossible. Lenin was to declare sometime after: “ Trotsky ha 
been saying for a long time that unity is impossible. Trotsky grasped 
the fact, and, since then, there has been no better Bolshevik. 

The name of Trotsky was henceforward associated with that of 
Lenin in the press and the platform, both in and outside hussia. 
They personified to the world the nascent mass movement which 
culminated in the October Revolution. The phrase “ Lenin and 
Trotsky ” survived for many years in the memory of the masses and 
was enshrined in the pages of history. At the later stage of the 
revolution people even wrote Lenin — Trotsky.” A period of patient 
and earnest collaboration between the two had ensued. It outlived the 
revolution, the stress and strain of civil war and detractors of Trotsky 
could only hark back to the polemics of the pre-revolutionary 
period, which already received a decent burial. Revolutionary purpose 
and endeavour united them indissolubly and it is a travesty of fact and 
truth to declare that he was again Lenin’s adversary. The testimony 
of Raskolnikov, an old-guard Bolshevik, should dispose of the legend 
and myth assiduously built up after Lenin’s death. Controversies of 
1903 are unearthed to-day and divorced from their legitimate context 
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in order to prove the eternal perfidy and disloyalty of Trotsky to Lenin 
and Revolution. Differences between Lenin and Trotsky were differ- 
ences which have always existed between thinking minds. But after 
their reconciliation, these never again* clouded their relations, the 
understanding was complete on the eve of the revolution and after 
** In the way Trotsky spoke of Lenin, ** says Raskolnikov, “ the 
attachment of the disciple is visible. At that time Lenin had behind 
him thirty years of militant work in the service of the proletariat, and 
Trotsky twenty. All trace of the differences of the pre-war period had 
disappeared. There was no difference between the tactics of Lenin 
and Trotsky. This rapprochement, signs of which appeaerd during the 
war, had become clearly defined from the monient of Leon Trotsky’s 
arrival in Russia. Immediately after his first speeches, we, Old 
Bolsheviks, Leninists, felt that he was one of us.” History of 
Bolshevism is re-written to-day in serene disregard of the un- 
impeachable documents of the period. If we have adverted to them 
copiously, it is because they do not appear in the official history. 

In the struggle for power that Soviet Russia witnessed after the 
demise of Lenin, a mass of apocryphal literature has grown up, with 
the avowed object of minimising the role of Trotsky in the Russian 
Revolution. It is a common knowledge that Trotsky, when Lenin was 
in hiding, had organised the October insurrection, as President of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee and of the Petersburg Soviet. But 
some time after the death of Lenin, Stalin dazed the world by his 
astounding statement, “ Comrade Trotsky played no particular role 
either in the party or the October insurrection, and could not do so, 
being a man comparatively new to our party in the October period.” 
Unfortunately Stalin forgot what he himself wrote in Pravda in Novem- 
ber, 1918. ” All the work of practical organisation of the insurrection 

was conducted under the immediate leadership of the President of the 
Petrogard Soviet, Comrade Trotsky. It is possible to declare with 
certainty that swift passing of the garrison to the side of the Soviet, 
and the bold execution of the work of Military Revolutionary Committee, 
the party owes principally and above all to Comrade Trotsky.” It is 
well-nigh impossible to reconcile the two statements of Stalini 
except on the assumption that be would hardly deny in November, 
1918, a patent fact of a year before which he was able to do with 
impunity in 1928 after the death of Lenin. Bukharin, for many 
years an ally of Stalin, strangely confirms the latter’s 1918 testimony. 

8 
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He ^ritee entbiisiastically on the Tery day after the Bevolotion. 
“ Trotsky, splendid and courageous tribune of the rising, indefatigable 
and ardent apostle of the revolution, declared in the name of the 
Military Bevolutionary Committee at the Petrograd Soviet, with 
thunders of applause from those present, that the Provisional Govern- 
m^t no longer existed. And as living proof of this fact there ap- 
peared in the tribune Lenin, whom the new revolution had liberated 
from the mystery which surrounded him.** 

The unanimity of opinion between Lenin and Trotsky at this 
epoch of revolutionary upsurge stands in striking contrast to their 
previous disagreements. This solidarity clearly manifested itself in 
the preparation for the insurrection of October, in the creation of a new 
governmental machinery, in the building up of the invincible Bed 
Army, in the four congresses of the Third International, in the theo- 
retical work of the party, in the work of the leadership of the com- 
munist parties at home and abroad. Their divergence of opinions 
related only to Brest-Litovsk Peace and Trade Union question Nego- 
tiations at Brest showed Trotsky’s glittering intellectual gifts at their 
best. In a queer conclave of old-world diplomals and revolutionary 
plenipotentiary, two irreconcilable forces struggled for mastery. The 
thing that surprises and repels the Government of other countries, '* 
Trotsky said, ** is that we do not arrest strikers, but capitalists who 
subject workers to lockouts, that we do not shoot peasants who demand 
land, but arrest the land -owners and officers who try to shoot the 
peasants.*’ Nothing was expected of such a conference. Lenin and 
Trotsky were only counting upon a proletarian revolution in Germany 
and to delay the signing of peace. But the anticipated uprising 
failed to materialise and Russians were forced to accept an ignominious 
treaty, which goes beyond the treaty of Ver ailles in severity. 
It was o:\ the question of signing such a dishonourable peace that 
Trotsky differed from Lenin. But this disagreement left no trace of 
personal bitterness and soon after, Trotsky was placed at the head of 
the military affairs. On the much disputed trade-union question also 
differences adjusted themselves. 

Trotsky s military policy in the civil war won the complete approval 
of Lenin. The new regime was in imminent peril. The conscripted 
slaves of finance-capital attacked Russia from all points of the compass. 
The Red Army had to fight the war in eighteen different fronts. The 
task bad been colossal. Against Trotsky’s war operations, criticisms 
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ofBtalin and Voroshilov became insistent. Lepin endorsed every 
decision of Trotsky in this regard. He authorised Trotsky to forge 
ahead inspite of the adverse comment made on the conduct of the 
war. He went so far as to hand over to Trotsky, a blank sheet of 
paper, with the following lines written at the bottom : ' ' Knowing the 

harsh character of Comrade Trotsky’s orders, I aoj so convinced, so 
absolutely convinced, of the rightness, expediency, and necessity for 
the good of our cause, of the orders be has given that I give them my 
full support.” It constitutes the most eloquent tribute to Trotsky's 
conduct of the war and the defeat of the Lordes of Denkin and Kolchak 
shows that the confidence was not misplaced. As organiser of victories, 
as an outstanding military genius, Trotsky’s reputation stands on 
unassailable grounds. 

Driven by cruel necessities following the Civil War, when the 
economic situation drifted from bad to worse Lenin made a strategic 
retreat on the economic front. Discontent was rife in the country. 
Workers and soldiers were unable to put up with the famine rations of 
the epoch of war-communism. The Krontadt rebellion offered a timely 
warning. The result was the inauguration of the N. E. P., the 
restoration of limited and controlled capitalism. ” If we had not 
transformed our economic policy,” Lenin said, “we should not have 
lasted many months longer.” As early as 1920, Trotsky placed before 
the Politburo a series of measures closely similar to the N.E.P. In fact 
transition to the New Economic Policy was carried out in complete 
harmony and concord. But Trotsky combatted the disruptive and 
disintegrating tendencies of the N. B. P., which were discernible after 
Lenin’s death. The growth of the Kulak, the Nepsman, the bureaucrat 
spelt danger to the socialist regime. It was necessary to adopt a 
proper and rigid class policy in regard to them. They neither required 
crushing, nor were crushed. Any other policy was bound to lead to 
the subversion of the state apparatus. Neither forcible collectivisation, 
nor the Kulak’s ^ painlessly growing into socialism* was the salutary 
policy to pursue. Lenin, who was bead and shoulders above the rest, 
could alone struggle with some measure of success against the forces 
of reaction which set in. 

In November, 1924, Lenin made his last speech before the 
Moscow Soviet. He was too painfully aware of the increasing 
bureaucratisation of the party ‘ machine.' On Deceniber 26 he 
wrote a cofidential letter for the next party congress^ which, be feared, 
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he would be unable to attend. It was the testament of Lenin to bis 
party. Every word of that remarkable document is carefully weighed 
and showed the unmistakable trend of the coming conflict within the 
party. The split in the party he had sensed quickly. We saw the 
danger-spot with clear vision. ** Comrade Stalin ** Lenin writes 
“ having become General Secretary, has concentrated an enormous 
power m his hands ; and I am not sure that he always knows how to 
use that power with sufficienf caution. On the other hand Comrade 
Trotsky is distinguished not only by his exceptional abilities — 
personally, he is to be sure, the most able man in the central 
committee — but also by his too far-reaching self-confidence and a 
disposition to be too much attracted by the purely administrative side 
of affairs.** Lenin expressed himself with greater candour a little later. 
The first flush of power made tfle bureaucracy dizzy. The dictatorship 
of the Secretariat rather than that of the proletariat made itself felt in 
every sphere. If he were spared he would have overhauled the entire 
apparatus of the party. The despotism of the General Secretary cut 
him to the quick. He would change the personnel if that would 
remedy the situation. “ Stalin is too rude/* writes Lenin, and this 
fault, entirely supportable in relations among us communists, becomes 
unsupportable in the Office of General Secretary. Therefore, I propose 
to the comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that position and 
appoint to it another man who in all respects differs from Stalin only 
in superiority — namely more patient, more loyal, more polite, and more 
attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc.** Lenin in one of his last 
confidential letters describes the Russian State machine as “ borrowed 
from Tsarism and barely touched by the Soviet World,** as a ‘bourgeois- 
Tfarist mechanism.” He felt that under such depressing circumstances 
the constitution would be a “ scrap of paper, impotent to defend the 
races of Russia against these true Russians, Chauvinist Great Russians 
essentially cowardly and cruel, like the typical Russian bureaucrat." 
Lenin considered the policy of Stalin in the Caucasus to be much too 
oppressive, overbearing, vindictive. “In this matter Stalin's hastiness 
and bureaucratic enthusiasm and his spite,** Lenin condemns in 
unmeasured terms. 

Lenin died, crushed with the conviction that his programme of 
socialist construction of society with the aid of the world-revolutionary 
upsurge was destined to be whittled down. Trotsky was relegated to 
the corner. For many years he was destined to plough a lonely 
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furrow. The large-scale defeat of the world-proletariat which he 
struggled hard to pre^^ent weighed him down. He was traduced, 
raisunderstood, handcuffed by ignorance and jealousy till he found 
himself in a ‘ plane without a visa.’ A campaign of calumny, a series 
of judicial frame-ups, proscription and purge of his best comrades-iu- 
arms gradually undermined his position, Shavian dictum that one 
of the first jobs of a successful revolution was to get rid of the 
revolutionists had been rigorously applied. The torch of socialism 
dickered in a dimmer light when the co-adjutors oi Lenin received his 
mortal blow from political assassins. The victory of the Fourth 
International is writ large in the bankruptcy of his political adversaries, 
which is completed by the abominable outrage. The revolting tragedy 
would proclaim from the sky-scrapers the theoretical and practical 
control of the forces of the world-revolution that still had been his. 
Trotsky was a misfit in an age of Bonapartism when “ grotesque 
mediocrities” as Marx said of the epoch of Napoleon III, ” strut in 
in heroes’ garb.” 
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V 

Wastage and its Remedy 

PI’^HE Provincial Rejwts and Reviews on Education reveal a huge 
diminution of scholars from class to class in the Primary stage, 
at least. The position has a little improved since what it was during 
the beginning of the Reforms. The causes which contributed to the 
itoprovement in the position will have to be explored and those 
methods which have contributed to this improvement should be more 
rigidly applied to gain, not only the maintenance of the standard 
which has been achieved, but also to the attainment of still better 
results. The Hartog Committee which was an auxiliary to the Simon 
Commission on Indian Constitution, drew the attention of the autho- 
rities, in the year 1929, to this glaring ‘ wastage ' of Money and 
Energy for wholly unproductive results. In spite of the fact that the 
department used to be administered by a representative popular 
Minister — and was, therefore, under favourable auspices — it continued 
without any signs of aggravation. The Reports of the Provinces pub> 
lished subsequent to that, also repeated the same sfcory year after year. 

A typical example illustrative of this huge ‘ wastage ’ is given 
here : — 

Boys and Girls in the Primary Schools and the Primary Classes of 
Secondary Schools 


1922.33 

• 1923.24 ! 

1924-25 

1926-20 

1926 27 

ClftBB I 

CIbbs 11 1 

ClasB 111 

Class IV 

Class V 

89,64 >924 

18,1KJ,986 1 

9,84,358 

7,10.896 

4,27.063 

1983-84 

1984-1936 j 

1935-86 

1936-1937 


ClMlI 

Class 11 1 

Class III i 

Class IV 


Bo7*~88, 68,319 

j 

17,36,761 ! 

j 

13,61,621 , 

10,70,360 


Giri,-18, 08.468 ! 

4,86,609 ! 

8,84,689 ' 

2.16,400 
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From the first set it will a{^>ear that about one-tbird of tbe total 
number of boys and girls admitted in Class I, were actually reading 
in Class II, and then, by degrees, the number dwindled to about 
one-tenth in Class V. For every 100 boys and girls admitted to 
Class I, only 10 used to be found in Class V. The diminution in 
Class II compared with the enrolment in Class I was remarkable. 

From tbe second set of figures, it will appear ‘that the position 
has improved a little. During this period, for every 100 boy-s admitted 
iii Class I about ‘28 were to be found in Class IV. This may be 
regarded as tbe figure for those having attained literacy in this stage. 
Diminution from Class I to Class II still remains the same and stands 
at about 20 lacs. ' , 

The question now confronting us is, why do so many boys and 
girls give up their studies after learning the alphabet only? It may 
be due to stagnation, i.e., being retained in the same class for a number 
of years ; it may be also doe to inefficient teaching and inspection ; it 
is also possible that the management may have manipulated tbe 
enrolment. About 60% of the Primary schools in British India are 
managed by one teacher only, and it has been revealed that there were 
found schools in the remotest areas, in the interior of the country, 
which existed only for the purpose of receiving grants from the dis- 
bursing authorities. It is probable that such schools were prone to 
show a depleted enrolment than the actual figures, even if they existed 
at all. Serious efforts are needed to put a check to this waste of 
money. There may be many disadvantages to having these one- 
teacher schools. But they are mainly located in tbe interior of the 
country and have three classes only and the teacher has necessarily 
to shoulder the burden of plural class-teaching — sometimes aided by, 
what is unusually called, the ‘ monitorial ’ system. In the existing 
circumstances and in the prevailing condition of the rural areas, such 
single-teacher schools are not only indispensable but are beneficial to 
the best interests of the country. , 

The quinquennial Report for the period ending 1936-37, presents 
a better picture and furnishes figures to show that there has been an 
improvement in the wastage. It reveals that 72% of the scholars 
admitted in Class I fail to reach Class IV. But in Bengal, about 
85% of them do not present themselves in that Class, Here the 
wastage is higher. The wastage still continues to be heaviest in 
Class II although there has been slight improvement over the previous 
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figures. Universal Primary Education seems to be the only .way to 
check the wastage. By the end of 1936-37, there has been a change 
of outlook also, in the nature of instruction, and the Curriculum in 
almost all the provinces has been modified to a certain extent to meet 
the growing needs of the country. 

This heavy wastage could have been avoided and even checked 
had ^ there been a rigid control on, and effective inspection of the 
institutions. The Inspectors had to work against heavy odds, and 
handicaps of the unmanageable number of schools, and the area ovei 
which they had to work in the discharge of their duties. The 
machinery, therefore, did not do its proper function and the uncontrolled 
Course of Primary Education drifted along with the wind in the heavy 
seas. The co-operation of the villagers, of at least the local self- 
governing institutions, might have been of some assistance, if they 
earnestly and energetically carried on their function of uplifting the 
villages. 

The wastage could also be eliminated if the money were not spent 
on those schools which could not be controlled in a better manner. 
And, instead of spending the money on Primary Schools, which just 
satisfied the departmental conditions for the purpose of receiving 
grants-in-aid conformity to the rules for which may have been hastily 
examined in an anxiety to see the expansion of Primary Education in 
the shortest possible time, the money were spent for intensive work in 
a field within the easy grip of the department. That would have 
meant an unnecessary interference and check in, what appeared in the 
face of things, to be a genuine desire of the people, i.e., the manage- 
ment, to see that the villagers are helped to receive some sort of 
education. Even a bad school with ineffective teaching is better than 
no school at all ! ^ 

But, if this stage of things continue for a pretty long time, it may 
have an adverse effect on the minds of those villagers, who do not 
view this edbcation with any respect. They have already bred an 
aversion to education generally, due to the fact that it tends to isolate 
the agriculturist from society and gives a tendency to look upon 
manual labour with derision. The villager, therefore, apprehends that 
by giving his ward some education he will be of no use to his vocation 
of agriculture, trade, industry, art or whatever may be his calling. 
It to this already existing view of isolation in his mind, the idea is 
ingrained that the little education, that is imparted, is wholly 
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meffeotivej that will lead to a mix-up of the whole thing and the 
villager will be loathe to sending his ward to any school. Therefore, 
in order that the village-folk may admit the children and keep them^ 
there longer, the Curriculum should be made adaptable to theit needs 
and they should be convinced of the utility of giving them some sort of 
Education. The Curriculum may include su^li 3ubject.fl as the keeping 
of Farm accounts or the accounts of the various trades in which the 
villagers are generally engaged. There was a time, and perhaps tlie 
practice 6til] exists, when the agriculturistb had to trudge along a long 
distance to get the receipts read granted by the land-l’ords* officers 
for the money received by them on account of the rent for the lands, 
only to be convinced that they have not been cheated in this. 

Anyway, as an alternative to Universal Primary Education, which 
would be the best remedy for eliminating the Waste, the existing 
schools may be grouped and controlled in a better way than following 
a policy of haphazard expansion. Instances have not been unknown, 
in which, the conditions required by the Code, for receiving depart- 
mental recognition, have been superficially fulfilled, just to elude the 
inspecting officers. The method which should be followed to secure 
improvement in the condition of the Primary schools, is to be found 
out by the provinces themselves. Every province, should, in the 
beginning, make a survey of the field in respect of the distribution of 
the schools. The schools then may be justly and equitably adjusted 
to meet the requirements of the parti mlar areas. Unhealthy com- 
petition should be avoided between the schools in the same locality. 
The Central School system of the Punjab, which has been found to 
produce good results and which was introduced in some places ill 
Bengal also, may be tried. The system obviates the necessity of 
having high-grade Primary Schools everywhere, and the feeder schools 
being occasionally inspected by the Central Primary School teachers, 
the need of constant vigilance and inspection by the department is 
minimised, thus ensuring a better organisation, and with a good 
Curriculum, the system may be expected to produce satisfactory 
results. 

Any improvement in the condition of the Primary Schools 
necessarily implies a vital proposition that there should be a sufficient 
number of satisfied, qualified and trained teachers. To attrack the 
rural population to take up this work, there should be an, adequate 
number of Middle Vernacular Schools, and if Matriculates are 
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UTaUable bo much the better. The facilities for the training of 
teachers for the schools in the villages, should be adequate and 
intensive. 

If the Curriculum of the Secondary schools do not include 
sufficient subjects to endow the pupils with the elements of a liberal 
education and common knowledge, which may have to be taught to 
the scholars in the Primary schools, the Curriculum of the Training 
Schools for Teachers should provide a Course of intensive training in 
those subjects in addition to Pedagogy. Such subjects like Mental 
Arithmetic ; Elements of Hygiene and Sanitation (Rules of Health) ; 
a knowledge of the History and Geography of the country ; an 
elementary knowledge of the elements of the Sciences having direct 
relation with the life of the people ; elementary Civics and Citizenship 
etc., should be intensively taught to the would-be-teachers, so tl^at they 
may be able to impart knowledge in those subjects to the scholars in 
the Primary schools. Training in Community work, Social Service 
and Village Uplift work may be included in the Curriculum also. 

The Missionaries have, of late, been trying to tackle this problem 
by providing higher elementary schools with a distinctive Curriculum 
to meet the icquireinents of the villagers. The type of schools at 
-Moga; Chapra, Ushagrara ; Bhiinpore ; Bishnupore ; Vellore; 
.Manmacl ; Ankleswar and Uinedpore, where instruction is imparted 
through the project Method, may be regarded as tlje typical examples 
of Missionaiy elTorts to make the Primary education as beneficial as is 
possible for the villagers. It is noteworthy in this connection that 
these schools have included in their Curriculum those subjects which 
may be expected to help the village-folk in their vocations in later 
life. The basic industries may be included in the course of Studies so 
as to prepare tlie individual for his later life, and to give him a train- 
ing in the use of the hands, eyes and ears in a manner, which will 
help considerably, his power of observation and judgment. 

Ignorance and false beliefs, based mostly on conservatism 
which have been ingrained from time immemorial and which have 
taken their roots by a defective training at home will have to be 
overcome. The approach to the problem should be from an angle 
different from that here-to-fore followed. The task is to teach the 
Masses properly through the modern methods intended to strengthen 
the power of observation and to broaden the interest. So that we 
may see a perceptible change in the rural life of India, as a whole.. 
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The teachers of the raral schools should have the requisite training so' 
as to be able to identify themselves with the life and work of the 
villagers, and for that purpose persons from the rural areas may bo 
selected and given the training in the centres or failing to get such 
men, those people should be chosen, who would be willing to settle 
in the villages, i.e., those with a liking for ^he rural areas. “Go back 
to the villages” should be the guiding principle, so to say. 

About the teaching s+affs of the Primary schools. In the western 
countries, women teachers, as a rule, are chosen for the Nursery and 
Primary schools and there are a large number of them, who are 
engaged in those schools. In that stage, the education of children ' 
is of a nature, which calls for special aptitude and qualification in a 
teacher. Women are the Lest and instinctively the most suited for 
grasping the peculiar problems of child-life. And so, the education 
of children of this stage have been more successful in the hands of 
women teachers. They are capable of taking infinite pains and of 
imparting education to them through natural affections. In those 
countries where women have been employed to take up the profession 
of teaching, they have been found to be cheaper than men. In India, 
however, the case is different. Here the women teachers cost more, 
and necessarily, the average cost of educating a girl is higher than 
the figures for boys, in those schools at least, where education is 
carried on through women teacher.s. Besides, although the percentage 
of literacy of women to total population, is about 2% — which of course, 
indicates considerable improvernent in the figures for the preceding 
years and which points to the fact that a considerable number of 
girls of school-going age is receiving instruction in the schools, there 
exists a demand for a change in the system of girls’ education. 
It is true that there has been an increase in the number of the' 
Middle and High schools and Arts colleges in the country, but that 
does not indicate that more need not be done. Rather, it points to 
the necessity of having an increasing number of girls’ schools in the 
country. In order that, we may have good many women teachers 
in the villages, it is necessary in the first place, besides having a good 
number of educated women, that the age-long prejudice and the 
coetoms have to be overcome so as to induce them to take up the 
profession. In the urban areas, they present very little difiScultied 
compared to what is generally appreciable in the countryside. Girls’ 
education iti our country, should now proceed along a different route 
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and dbiotltd move on in a different direction with a different Curri- 
culum to expand to much greater proportions than wliafc it is at 

present. 

Machineries have to be looked after in the course of their working 
BO as to keep them in perfect working order. For that purpose, not 
only fuel is required to be applied to them occasionally but they have 
to be properly maintained and every part of them has to be periodically 
examined. A railway line has to be constantly watched by the Perma- 
nent Way Inspector, so that it may be in tip-top condition and may 
safely pass the trains without in any way endangering the life and 
property which are carried by them at great speed. Similar is the 
case with any machinery, mill or workshop. Every part of the 
machine has to be looked after and periodically inspected to ensure 
their proper working. So, in addition to a sufTicient number of trained 
and eflBcient workers (teachers) who may be entrusted with the teaching 
proper in the Primary schools, there should be a good number of Ins- 
poctors, if the system has not to degenerate into inefficiency. It may 
be argued that the expenses on the Inspectorate, is superfluous and the 
arnount spent on tliis account, may be profitably employed in the 
furtherance of Primary Education and in the improvement of teaching 
in the schools. 

There are aliout 2000 Inspectors and Inspectresses of all grades 
in the Educational Department of the provinces of India. A little 
over 100 of them are engaged in the supervision of Secondary Educa- 
tion and in the general administration of the Department. The rest 
of .the Inspectorate do tlie rnajor part of the work of supervising the 
lower Secondary and the Primary schools and in the inspection of 
the institutions. The inadequacy of this staff has been referred to 
already and is being re-iterated simply for the sake of emphasising 
the importance of having more of these officeis for the inspection 
of the Primary schools. The average number of Primary schools which 
an Inspector has to deal with and the area he has to cover for the 
purpose of inspecting them is widely different for the different 
provinces but it is a fact that these officers have to do more work 
than what they may be reasonably expected to perform. The result 
is that their duties mainly centre round the routine work and they 
can hardly check the enrolment or even of the existence of the 
schools in the interior and the inaccessible parts of the country. 
Something more than the administrative machinery is required. The 
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Inspectors should be a part and parcel of the system of Primary 
Education in oui country and they should be in a position to offer 
suggestion in the improvement of teaching and in the condition of 
the schools and they may help where help is necessary. 

If the poverty of the qualifications and equipment of the teachers 
is taken into account — of course in other than the urban Primary 
schools — the urgency of having the schools inspected by willing and 
helpful officers will be appreciated and the necessity of getting the 
system periodically examined by people who may be in a position, 
by their experience of teaching and of their knowledge of the work 
which is being carried iu the other parts of the world, to offer direct 
help and to report on the necessity of making changes in the existing 
state of things. The control of these officers need not he divided 
between the department and the district councils, simply to create an 
anomaly in the organisation. They may be entirely controlled by 
the district councils who are directly responsible for the expansion 
and improvement of Mass Education. Better results will accrue out 
of such CO ordination of efforts. Tlie question of the Inspectorate 
may be partly solved by adopting the Central School system of 
the Punjab. If that system cannot be adopted for obvious reasons, 
then the Inspectorate has either to be strengthened or the schools 
should be equitably distributed iu the districts so as to place the 
Inspectors in a position to inspect the Primary schools. 

In almost every province of India, Malarial fevers are prevalent 
during the rainy season, and it is also a fact that during the monsoon, 
specially in those parts like Bengal and Assam, where it is heavy, 
some places in the interior become inaccessible and one has to plod 
through mud and water of the dead and dying rivers to go from one 
place to another. The trouble which the young learners has to 
experience to go to schools is inexplicable. They become liable 
to suffer from ill-health as a result of the exposure and the soaking of 
the rains. Various means have been suggested to get over This natural 
calamity. In the Punjab, the schools are usually closed during the 
rainy season but are kept open during the summer. In places like 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam, the same procedure may be followed, and 
instead of having their long summer and Puja vacations, as in the 
other provinces of India they may have the rainy vacation with a 
short recess during the Puja or the Diwali. This procedure will serve 
the purpose of giving the pupils some rest which they require and will 
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a»lj86 obviate the other problem of the troublesome rains. That” will 
iudeed be a wholesome change. 

The overwhelming number of inefficient Primary schools for boye’ 
and for girls may be made effective in other ways. If the time table' 
of the schools are so arranged that the classes for the boys may be 
held during the mornings and the afternoons, and the girls’ sections 
are held in the interval between the two sessions /.c., during mid dajr 
then the question of having separate buildings, and possibly the staff, 
for the two departments may be solved to a certain extent. Instances 
have been known in which the staff and the building of a boys* school 
are utilised for the girls* sections and some of the staffs are even known 
to work in the evening college and school classes. An increased 
amount paid to the teacher, will he a welcome contribution to his 
earning and will tend to make him a contented worker, with some 
interest in his profession. Along with this, the question of co-educa- 
tion of boys and girls in the I’rimary stage, at least, may be given due 
consideration. 

In the U. S. A., the educational units are free from outside 
control in reH{)Cct of their internal administration and management. 
In Japan, the [ospectors are regarded as the clearing house of New 
Ideas and as practical guides to the application of the modern methods 
of teaching. There they are not looked upon as people out to exercise 
the right of the red-tap and to multiply difficulties in the way of the 
administration. It is the intensive and not the extensive development 
in the field of education, which will in the long run, secure advance- 
ment of education of India. 

The Central Advisory Board has been revived and the Bureau of 
Education has been put into operation. The Review on the growth 
of education is some part of the functions of the Central Government. 
The propagation of useful inforruation on the activities of the provincial 
Governments in the different spheres of Educational advancement and 
of the oufside world, in this respect, should be regarded as the most 
useful of the duties of the Central Government. The Mont-Ford 
Beforms tended to take away from the Central Government their 
interest in educational matters. It was unfortunate. The Govern* 
ment of India should not divest themselves of the responsibilities of 
initiating the Policy and of finding the requisite Finances. : 

Without committing themselves in anyway for the financiai 
responsibility in putting the Basic System of Education into effect/tUe 
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provisions of which have been minutely examinsd by a sab-committee 
in the course oi the last two years, the Central Board of Education 
has at last finally approved the Scheme. The major objections of 
making no provision for religious education which tended lo give it a 
secular outlook and of giving undue importance to the self-supporting 
nature of the basic crafts through which education was sought to be 
imparted have been compromised. The Scheme no where laid down 
that religion should be neglected, neither is there any reference to the 
effect that such religious training might bo given iu the school outside 
school hours. The school adopting the scheme was free to frame its 
own routine including religious training of the communities. The fact 
that the basic crafts to which most of the subjects could be co-related 
and the products of which n»ay be used to render them self-supporting, 
does not, it is contended, imply that vocational education was the 
goal. What is implied in this, is that by this scheme a new Orienta- 
tion is desired in the outlook on education and its value lay in emphasis- 
ing the necessity of education tl. rough manual activities freed from the 
domination of books and the fetish of examinations, the only goal of 
the present outlook on education which is as at present, neither 
responsive to the realistic elements of the present situation nor is it 
inspired by the life-giving or the creative ideal. 

The adoption of the Wardha Sclienie by the piovinces when 
funds permitted, would necessarily imply the introduction of Compul- 
sory Universal Primary Education in the country. A new problem is 
sure to crop up when that stage is reached i.c., of the provision for the 
education of children before the Basic system starts at the age of six 
or seven. Nursery or Infant schools would be the only places where 
pre-basic education may be imparted, so as to make the children 
suitable for receiving the benefits of the Basic System of Education. 
The Nursery and the Infant schools can be satisfactorily conducted by 
women teachers only. Apart from the prevalent social objections of 
allowing the women to take up teaching as a profession, m the rural 
areas, the fact that hardly 2% of our total female population are 
under instruction in the country, also reminds us of the urgency of 
making wide-scale provision for the education of the girls. Of those 
girls under instruction, the majority is in the Primary stage and very 
little of them receive any sort of higher education. Not only 
that many more girls will have to be educated, but. that they 
ahould at the same time, be given the proper training to shoulder 
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the responsibility of taking charge of the Nursery and the Infant 
ficboole. 

The necessity of having a Curriculum for women which will tend 
to make them good hr^usewifee and mothers has been repeatedly 
advocated everywhere by educationists. The social ideal and needs of 
Indian women are not similar to those of the Western countries, 
A Curriculum which will include the subjects like : Domestic Science 
including Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery Needle-work, Elementary 
Physiology, Medicine, etc., Dietetics, Hygiene, First-aid, Home- 
nursing, Mothercraft, Eugenics, Gardenning, Civics and Child- 
psychology besides Music and Dancing and \^bich should be adopted 
to the Indian conditions, will bear far more beneficial results than the 
purely literary or even what has been given to our boys for a long time. 
The Lady Irwin Girls* College at Delhi is doing something in this 
direction and Colleges of that type with a Curriculum having a 
definitely Indian ouilook should be multiplied in our country to send 
out as many girls as were possible not only for the good of the house- 
hold but also for the good o( the Nation, to take up the positions in the 
training schools for the teachers of tlie Primary schools for girls and 
for the Nursery schools and the Infant classes. It is time that we 
thought of this aspect of the question of Wastage-ciun-Primary Educa- 
tion a bit seriously and made united efforts to bring about that 
fundamental change in our system of education. 

Provision should also be made for transferring the pupils from the 
Basic schools to the Secondary stage at different grades making their 
courses of instruction in conformity with the Basic System of Educa- 
tion. c That is how the Wardha Scheme of Education pre-supposes 
new Orientation in our l^^ducational system. The Vernaculars will 
have to be made the medium of instruction and parallel courses of 
instruction will have to be provided for the education of the girls. 
Without making suitable provision for these changes in the different 
stages of our educational system, it will be of no use introducing the 
Wardha Scheme of Education or (Compulsory) Universal Primary 
Education. 



and ^ien)s 


[A mcnthly record of New» and Views relating to Cultural and Academic InstitulionSi 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad] ^ 


Theorg^l Military Training in Bihar 

That the Provincial Government have under conBideration a scheme 
for imparting physical training in schools with a theoretical ''ourse in 
military history and science in place of the previous Ministry’s scheme for 
military training school was revealed to pressmen by Mr. Cousins at a Con- 
ference. The scheme proposes the formation of cadet corps In secondary 
schools to serve as a feeder to the University Training Corps w'hich could 
be expanded and strengthened by addition of more platoons. 

A full-fledged millitary school, he added, could not, however, be under- 
taken by the Provincial Government, as it did not enjoy adequate powers 
in this regard. The proposed scheme is expected to be announced in a 
month’s time. 


LuokBOV Unifersity 

All round expansion in the work of Lucknow University was reported 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University when he addressed the University 
Court. 

The Faculty of Medicine was a special feature of the University which, 
he said, brought the University into direct contact with the masses. An 
increase in the number of women students, establishment of a diploma in 
radiology, a section of orthopaedic surgery and one of pharmacology, intro- 
duction of LL.M. classes, experimental psychology and M.Coin. degrees 
were other features of the administration during the year. 

New researches on neurosis (black tip diseases in mangoes) and helmin- 
thic diseases had been entrusted to the University by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. 

The Court at the outset passed a resolution of condolence at the un* 
timely demise of Sir Shah Sulaiman and paid glowing trililites to bis 
memory. 


Oin to College 

Mr. Shanti Nayak of Dalsingsarai having contributed Rs. 26,000 to 
the funds of the Mithila College, Dorbhanga, the Governing Body of the 
college has resolved that the institution be named Shenti Nayak Mithila 
College. 


xo 
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BiiidtiiU io Htlp in Rnr&l Work 

Utilizing their holidays in nation-building work, University students 
will play a great part in the rural and economic reconstruction of the 
country if the resolution adopted by the Inter- University Board is given 
ejBfeot to by Indian Universities. 

The Board, at ii^ last annual meeting, considered it desirable to under- 
take an economic investigation of rural and urban areas with the help of 
University students, particularly during holidays. 


Rg. 70,000 Offered for Asiem Unifenity 

Mr. Sashiprasad Baruah who has offered a donation of Ks. 70,000 
towards the establishment of a university in Assam, is reported to have 
informed the authorities that he would withdraw his offer if they decided 
to locate the university either at Shillong or at Sylhet. In that case 
Mr. Baruah proposes to take up'the work of founding a private University 
with more money donated by himself and other members of his family 
and to locate it at Gauhati. 


Society of Agricultural Economics 

The second conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics 
was held at Lahore from April 12 to April 14 under the chairmanship of 
Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharaya. 


Bengal Board of Economic Inquiry 

The Board of Economic Inquiry set up by the Government of Bengal 
is now preparing the outlines of a scheme for an inquiry into the 
question of average yield and cost of cultivation of the principal crops in the 
province. 

It is proposed to carry out, in the first instance, an exploratory survey 
to devise a suitable procedure for collecting reliable data about the various 
factors which contribute to the yield and govern the cost of cultivation. 

The suxvey is estimsted to cost about Bs. 10,000 and will take about 
15 months to ccmplete. Areas for the survey have been selected. Statis- 
tical design and methods of the inquiry are also being drawn up under the 
guidance of Professor P. C. Mahalanobis. The actual field work will be 
started soon with the commencement of cultivation for the bhadoi crops. 

The Board also proposes to institute inquiries into the extent of the 
scarcity of drinking and irrigation water in different parts of the province ; 
the possibilities of developing barren and untilled lands situated mostly in 
West Bengal districts i the possibilities of developing the horticultural wealth 
of the province ; and the present cattle wealth of Bengal, the extent of its 
Vise and waste, and the possibilities of its economic developmentr 
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IntMsUDlfenttjr Botrd Meettog 

The question whether students who specialize in vocational subjects 
in the High Schools may pursue higher course in those subjects in the 
Univenity up to the degree standard, is at present engaging the attention 
of the Indian Universities. 

The Inter-University Board discussed the matter a’t its ^ast annuel 
meeting and expressed the (pinion that the right method consisted in 
the provision of diversified courses at the high sdiool stage with provision 
for similar courses of a progressively higher grade at the inter and succeed- 
ing stages, leading to diplomas or degrees, so that it might be possible 
for pupils taking vocational courses at the high school stage to go up to the 
Universities and qualify themselves for diplomas and degrees in their own 
lines. The board further held that it ought to be possible for tho Univer- 
sities to have entrance tests suitable for such courses of study, instead of 
a single entrance examination for all candidates, irrespective of the courses 
to be taken. 
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IDEOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM 

Militaristic-political domination is but one kind of empire-building 
and imperialism. Social science has to envisage another kind of imperialism 
or domination. There one set of ideas is influenced, modified or conquered 
by another set, one system of morality is compelled to acknowledge the 
suzerainty or sovereignty of another system. The authority of another 
set of ideas, ideals and institutions replaces that of a traditional set. 
The arts and sciences, philosophies, religions, mores, manners and customs, 
and gods and goddesses of one people are replaced by those of another 
people. This domination or imperialism is ideological. It is essentially 
impersonal, having hardly anything to do with any individual of flesh and 
blood. 

Man is a brute by all means and tries to influence or conquer others 
physically and militarily. But it is also true that man is something of a 
non-brute, z.6\, man has tried to listen to reason and to accept reason. 
It is very interesting to note that throughout the periods of militaristic- 
political domination the domination of the other type, the ideological domi- 
nation, ideological imperialism also has been going on, almost synchronous 
with the other imperialism. Very often the militaristic-political empire 
has had nothing to do with the ideological empire. Once in a while, tbe 
ideological empires have been established, influenced or promoted by 
military-political empires. But, as a rule, the two imperialisms have gone 
on independently of each other. 

Let us take Islam or Christianity, which is older than Islam. As a 
system of ideas and ideals Christianity has conquered and dominated the 
world by influencing, modifying, moderating and subjugating the local 
rites, ceremonies, institutions, moral ideas, and gods and goddesses. 
Christianity as a system of conversions is one of the greatest ideological 
imperialisms the w'orld has known. In social science it is the custom to 
use the term acculiuration for this conversion. When one country or people 
is adopting the religion, customs and manners of another, the first is being 
acculturated to tin? second. Christianization is an instance of world-domi- 
nation by an adopted religion. It is imperialism on the ideological plane. 
The Christian empire is not confined to any particular continent. It has 
succeeded ka encompassing the entire world with more or less doses of 
success. The Islamization of mankind has been relatively less effective or 
universal. 

There are other ideological imperialisms. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, it is possible to say, democracy has established an 
empire among all mankind. The French revolution, the ideas of 1789, 
started the world on this path. Today there is hardly anybody anywhere 
on earth that is not subject to the ideals of democracy, whatever that may 
mean. The undeniable fact is that democratic ideology is one of the mofct 
inspiring forces and vital urges among all races. The domination of the 
human spirit by democratic idealism is a remarkable imperialism of modern 
times. 
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Similarly one of the greatest world-empires is being enjoyed by soienoe. 
Is there any human being today, in East or West — anywhere in the world 
— who is not subject to the rule of science, to t he sovereignty or empire of 
science? A fourth ideological empire is that of technocracy and industrialism 
and, along with them, capitalism. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century capitalism has been enjoying an empire among all peoples. This 
is an impersonal empire like Christianity or Islam, democracy and science. 

Exactly antithetic to capitalism is Marxism, tbe‘ doctrine associated 
with the name of Marx. Marxism or socialism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has been enjoying a world-empire. Its doinmatioii 
has touched even Asia including India. It is impossible for anybody to 
deny that socialism is directly or indirectly infiueuciiig the thoughts and 
activities of individuals here and there and everywhere. Boc^alism, therefore, 
is as great an ideological imperialism as Christianity or Islam, democracy, 
science and capitalism. 

So far we have mentioned ibe ideological imperialisms which are 
mainly non-Tndian in origin. Does Indio, afford illustrations of this second 
kind of imperialism? She does. India also has given rise to ideas, 
ideals, vidyas and Imlas, arts and sciences, manners and customs, philo- 
sophies, politics, moralities, religions, gods and goddesses, and sacred texts 
such as have conquered the world. Ideological imperialism is one of the 
greatest contributions of India to world culture. India as a maker of 
chapters in world history is thus to be placed in two different fields, first, 
as a contributor to militaristic-political domination, secondly, as a contri- 
butor to ideological imperialism. Empire-building of two different kinds 
is to be credited to the culture or creativity of the Indian people. 

Bknoy Kum.mi Sarkar 


HINDUISM AS WORLD-TMPERIALISM 

Let us try to understand Hinduism. In the first place, Hinduism 
is a cult or a religion. It has its gods and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. 
In the second place, Hinduism is a system of culture, institutions, social 
philosophies. It is a system of arts and sciences, manners, beliefs and 
customs. Now, who established Hinduism ? It was established by some 
people, perhaps somewhere in the Punjab or on the banks of the Ganges, 
the Kabul, the Pavi or the Bias. The creative persons were perhaps a 
little colony of half a dozen or several dozen people. We call them Bishis. 
What they called themselves we do not know. But they were creators, 
epoch-makers. These BisJiis established what later became Hinduism. 
In the beginning their creation or culture was nothing more than the 
burning of wood. It was fire applied to a few pieces of wood in which 
ghcc was to be burnt. Considered objectively, yajna, Jioma or sacrifice 
is the pragmatic form of Hinduism as a religion. The Rinhis who invented 
it were not thin, emaciated people, but strong men, sturdy gymnasts, 
intellectual gymnasts and moral gymnasts, who along with the fire propa- 
gated a powerful cult. It is not some meaningless hocuspocus that they 
started. They started a tremendous social dynamics. Their motto was 
** charaiveii — march on, march on, march on. That aggressiveness, 
that desire to go on conquering and to conquer is the kern of Hinduism 
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as a religion* “ We have lit this little fire," they said, “but it is not to 
remain Confined to this little colony, to this our village. It has to be 
spread farther and farther. There is that river, the cult has to spread to 
it, that river over there has to be crossed. And from village to village, 
from forest to forest, and from river to river, and on and on it has to march, 
conquer, missionize until the whole world comes under its domination." 

The Rishis taught Young India to say, " Ahamasmi sahamana^ etc.," 
which means, " Mighty am I, superior by name upon the earth, conquering 
am I, all-conquering, completely conquering every region." This is the 
inspiration of Ilinduism, the cult of charaiveti (march on), the culture of 
digvijaija (world- conquest), the philosophy of world-conversion. 

This is not the mere enthusiasm of half a dozen nervous, rickety, 
malaria-stricken people, but the declaration of faith of those who actually 
marched on from one river to another and crossed one hill-top after another. 
The whole of India has come under their domination. Finally an ideo- 
logical empire has been established by what, in our ignorance or absence 
of a better term, we describe as Hinduism. Hinduism is a world-conquer- 
ing cult or culture, determined to organize missions in order to civilize or 
dominate the world. Hinduization is acculturation of diverse races, 
peoples and regions to Hindu norms and mores. We said that Christianity 
(or Islam), democracy, science, capitalism and socialism are ideological 
imperialisms or impersonal dominations and that these five “isms" or 
systems enjoy a world-position. Students of social science will have to 
objectively recognize Hinduism, understood whether as a system of 
culture or of cult, as another specimen of ideological world- imperialism. 

We are using the term “ world-empire " in connection with Hinduism 
as a religion and as a culture. This is not a hyperbole. In the first place, 
our conception of the world is to be recalled as consisting in the very 
neighbourhood of the creative individual. Thus considered, the smallest 
territorial area conceivable can be aptly described as the conqueror's world. 
In the second place, India is a huge sub-continent, a world by itself. 
And last but not least, one may ask the question : Is Hinduism confined 
to India? No. The spirit of India has not rested content within the 
boundaries of the Indian sub-continent. Afghanistan and Central Asia were 
conquered by our Hindu religion and Hmdu culture. Likewise was China 
conquered and it is in that conquest that we have to see the deeper signi- 
ficance of the Chinese Goodwill Mission of today. Burma and Siam 
(Thailand) were also similarly Hinduized. We may go to Siam (Thailand) 
and we shall find that the names of rulers over there are derived from Eama, 
Vikrama, Varman, Jaya, Indra, Ananda, etc. We may visit Indo-China and 
there also we shall encounter Hindu culture in daily life. In Sumatra, Java 
and the other Insulindian islands as well as in far-off Japan Hinduization 
is likewise manifest in temples, gods and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turkestan, — ail these regions of 
Asia are to be recognized to a certain extent as the colonies of Hindu cult 
and Hindu culture. In one word, the whole of northern, southern and 
eastern Asia bears traces of Hindu ideological imperialism. This represents 
the domination of Hindu ideology over others, their acculturation to Hindu 
ideas and ideals. Is western Asia to be treated as lying outside the sphere 
of influence of Hindu imperialism? No. Hindu arts and sciences, algebra, 
arithmetic, Ayurveda^ therapeutics, metallurgy, fables, stories, philosophies, 
crossed the Himalaya mountains and the Khyber Pass. They were 
accepted as the arts and sciences of the Muslims, the Saracens of Baghdad* 
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From them they passed on to the Europeans who alicepted them as 
some of the founaations of their mathematics, chemistry, medicine, etc. 
Thus our Hindu ideals, manners and sentiments which began at Mohenjo> 
daro in Sind and in the Punjab have spread' everywhere in Asia and to 
a certain extent in Europe. Hinduism is then by alt nesna a world- 
imoarielism. 


BgnoyIKuhar Sar&ab 



"gleoictDis an5 "gllotices of 

The Structural Basis of Indian Economy. — By H. Venkatasubbiah. 
Published by Allen and Unwin. London. Pp. 150. Price 7s. 6d. 

The book is a study of the economics of Jmperalism. Its purpose 
is to show that economic activity in India has been influenced largely by 
certain institutions, c.g.^ landlordism and industrial capitalism. The author 
argues that landlordism is notorious for its fossilization. The present 
system of land tenure in the zamindari and the ryotwari areas was created 
by Imperalisni for its dual need — progressive cultivation and regular flow 
of revenue. But it has failed to secure a progressive agricultural economy. 
The author also surveys the growth of large-scale production, particularly 
in the coal mining and the jute manufacturing industries and points out 
that industrial capitalism in India is at present immature, It will remain 
BO as long as the State does not replace the managing agent as the financier 
of industry (p. 31). The prosperity of the coal mining and jute manufactur- 
ing industries is, according to our author, due to adventitious aids which 
external finance capital receives in this country (pp. 109, 136). 

It will hardly be denied that the poliy of the government in this 
country has often been moulded by Imperialist considerations. But in 
any study of the economics of Iraperalism it is necessary to guard against 
a confusion that might arise in mixing up the evils of unrestrained capital- 
ism with those of Imperalism. The author refers to the reduction in the 
size of the pillars in coal mines to a point below the limit of safety. It is 
doubtful how far this evil can be attributed exclusively to the forces of 
Imperalism. For the neglect of vital long- period national interests in the 
ardent pursuit of private profits is a characteristic drawback of the capital- 
istic system of production. It is an evil which has been known to exist even 
in countries free from the domination of an Imperial partner. Orthodox 
economists have often pointed out the possibility of a divergence under 
unregulated capitalism between the marginal private net product and the 
marginal social net product. 

On page 137 a statement is made that the price of raw jute is governed 
by the demand of the jute manufacturing industry in India. This appears 
to be a sweeping generalisation. For it ignores the whole complex of 
forces that determines the price relationship between jute manufactures 
and raw jute. On the w^bole the book is an interesting and stimulating 
one, for there is much in it that has been treated from a rather unusual 
point of view. 


J. P. Niyogi 


Holy Images: An Inquiry into Idolatry and Image-Worship in Ancient 
Paganism and in Christianity. — By Edwyn Beven. Published by Allen 
and Unwin, London. Price 7s. 6d. 

The four lectures which appear in this volume were part of the Gififord 
Lectures delivered by Dr. Bevan in 1933. They were not included in the 
general volume (Symbolism and Belief) since they constitute a digression 
on a particular instance of symbolism. 
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The book i <3 a veritable mine of information. Sohoiariy treatment 
and lucidity of »st.yle combine to carry conviction. The reader will readily 
agree to the author's main thesis that images have played and are destined 
to play an indispeL^sible part in belief and religion. They raise our minda 
to God; of all symbols they are the most telling. So far so good. But 
there is another aspect of the question, raised by the author and summarily 
dismissed as if it were but rank superstition, via., that the image may, in 
certain circumstances, liring down the Divinity to the level ol the* wor- 
shipper. The use of idols in Hinduism is alluded to together with certain 
attitudes taken by the Eastern Christian Churches, The Holy Eucharist 
is mentioned in a footnote — an “ aniconic '* object of worship, we are told. 
Of course; yet part and parcel of a religion that centres around God-made 
man and through its sacramental system brings God down to the level of 
the faithful. 

This aspect of the problem lies outside the scope of lectures on Sym- 
bolism and Belief”; it hardly deserves the author's supercilious strictures 
whilst it may well inspire yet mother course of Gifford Lectures on “God 
in Human Form,” 


P. Turmes, S.J. 


Letters of Swaml Ylvekananda.— Published by the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayawati, Alrnora, the Himalayas. 1940. Pp. vii-f 420. Price Bs. 2-4. 

Swami Vivekunanda, a mighty influence in the national upheavals 
of modern India, speaks to us through these letters in words that still 
inspire across the interveniug decades. Some of them are half a century 
old; but the appeal is modern. Social service, religious toleration, a profound 
reverence for the past glories of India and for spirituality, a burning sense 
of wrong done to our countless brethr<m in the name of untouchabilifey, 
a keen eye for appreciating the excellences of Western life, and an ardent 
desire for rousing Indians to cauiHeless activity, these characterise the 
letters that have been published in a very handy form by the Advaita 
Ashrama. The letters have, so far us possible, been chronologically 
arranged, and some of them have been included for the first time. 

This collection of about three hundred letters will be appreciated 
by the admirers of the great Sv^'amiji as well as by all interested in modern 
India, and the publishers are to be congratulated upon the way in which 
they have made accessible these epistles embodying the living word of 
the monk of India who had raised the status of India and her religion ever 
since his momentous speech at the Parliament of Beligions held in Chicago. 

P*B. Bm 


The Hidden Leaven. — By B, Ryburn, M.A. Price not mentioned. 

The work of the Christian Missionaries in India comes in as much for 
praise as for blame in the Indian public opinion. Sometimes the mis- 
sionaries are revered us the apostles of Western culture and sometimes 
despised as auxiliaries of British imperialism. In the ” Hidden Leaven “ 
Mr. Rybum places the ideals of the Indian Church squarely withtjjie cultural 
and political context of modern India and studies the whole problem with 
the spirit of a dispassionate investigator. He makes a special study of 

11 
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th€i' social and educatiolial work of the Christian missions and shows 
that they can be of great assistance to struggling India if they have 
(what Pater calls) that passionate stress of spirit which the world owes 
to Christianity. 

H. C. Mookbrjee 


Dabl (Claim). — By Shri Nirendranath Ray. Published by Bharati- 
bhavan, 11, College Square, Calcutta. Pp. 84. Price Annas Twelve only. 

There has been, of late years, some response to the cry for the stamp 
of contemporary times on modern Bengali fiction, the stamp of political 
work and thought in particular. Saratchandra’s Father Ddbi was in a sense 
a pioneer work in this lino; the novel under review, which is a work on the 
same lines, was composed about twelve years ago, though printed and 
published much later. There is thus a connecting link between the two. 

India is changing — changing intensely ; and the idealist in youth is 
faced with a conflict. It is this conflict which the novelist has essayed to 
portray. Asit and Anil, thrown together as students of the same college, 
introduce the plot which soon gathers a romantic interest round Asit and 
Purnima, Anil’s sister. She has fallen in love with him; but he, with a 
clearer comprehension of the world's opposition and his own weak resist- 
ance, cannot accept that love: Purnima’s love could never be an absorb- 
ing passion with him. He was drifting surely into the vortex of revolu- 
tionism — his father’s remarks against Purnima’s mother had antagonised 
him, he had been estranged from his parents and left home, he had 
deliberately cut himself off from Purnima’s people, and Bijay and Ariff, 
workers for the people’s rise, draw him in. But Asit could never be a 
terrorist, and ho succeeded in inducing Bijay to think over and scrutinise 
his ideal. Bijay sacrificed himself, and Ariff too (it was inevitable), and 
thus proved that Asit’s pleadings did not go in vain. Socialism, national- 
ism, terrorism — these were, Asit realised after his tragic experience, not 
for him; he must work for his soul’s freedom. Purnima met him and tried 
to take care of him, care that he sorely needed; but he feels the danger 
of forgetting the call in the nearness to Purnima. He bids her farewell, 
and she accepts it; at the same time she understands that their w^ays must 
drift; she sees, after all, that Asit has succumbed to Tradition, and she 
must trudge by herself on Lenin’s way. And with this realisation and 
mutual farewell the novel ends. 

The Ideal reveals itself in many ways — socialism, religion, revolution — 
and modern India chooses and chooses. It is true that most men do not 
know their own mind, and drift. Some lives are wrecked on the shoals 
of ignorance, while others cease to live truly. What claims to accept, 
and which te reject? Purnima moves on — undeterred by disappointments 
which have to be. If Asit is the hero of the book, does not the future 
belong to Purnima? She gives up her claim on Asit as he entreats her to 
do 80 , but feels the need of walking along her own way. 

The author has shown considerable and commendable restraint (and 
rightly, for the dedication is to late Prof, M. Ghose of Presidency College, 
Calcutta whose studies and temperament took the classics for their 
basis in language) in the portrayal of the different characters, and also 
in the delineation of piquant situations. The gain has been great in 
clearness of perspective, of outlines; and the impression that stands out after 
laying down the book is that nothing is indistinct or blurred. Sunayani’s 
story recedes into the background and is left unsaid; but it is the storjr 
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of Purnima and Asit that the novelist seeks to tell. And even their 
individuality grows faint, in view of the surging thought of Young India 
grappling with its problems. The story never flags, and the presentation of 
the problem nowhere caricatures men and minds. 


P, B, SifiN 


Kovalan and Kannaki : The Story of the ‘ Silappadhikaram. - -By A. S,j 
Panchapakesa Ayyar, M.A., I.C.S., Bnrrister-at-Law, F H.S.T. tublished 
by Messrs C. Coomarswamy Naidu & Sons, 27, Chinnatambi Street, Madras. 
Pp. 82. Price Re. 1. 

Mr. A. 8. P. Ayyar is an experienced hand at rendering English 
versions of Indian stories, and in this book, as the sub-title tells us, he has 
given the story of the great Tamil epic. The sc ay interest is Ijlly sus- 
tained in his version, and it has been made ascessible now to thousands 
of readers who could never be expected to cultivate a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the epic. The reader is tempted to ask : Why is not a map 
attached, to give a definite idea of the country relating to this great work, 
composed about 1,800 years ago? 

The introduction, admirable in its scope which is comprehensive, 
betrays a slight regional interest in the struggle between the north and the 
south of India ; and it also assures Ihe Tamils that they have nothing to fear 
from Sanskrit and Hindi. Sanskrit, to be sure, will remain the language 
for the scholar, while the politician can revile at Hindi, only at his own 
risk. The Indian National Congress has clearly stated through Mahatma 
Gandhi that the cultivation of one's mother-tongue is the duty of all 
Congressmen, and that no conflict is intended betweed Hindi and, for that 
matter, Tamil. 

It is to be fervently wished that Mr. Ayyar will follow the present 
work with an equally handy version of the ' Maninckhalai,' the other great 
epic of the Tamils. Anyway, Mr. Ayyar is doing real work for the modem 
Indian languages. 

P. B. Sen 


All vardl and his Times. — By Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History, Patna College. Published by the llniversi^ of 
Calcutta. 1939. Pp. xix + 308, with 2 maps and 2 illustrations. Price 
Bsb4. 

The work under review is a very valuable and interesting contribution 
to modern Indian history. As the author points out, a critical study of 
the history of Alivardi's reign is necessary “ in order to understand the 
genesis and significance of the political and the economic revolutions in 
Bengal since the middle of the eighteenth century." It would be a mistake 
to regard the history of Alivardi’s reign merely as an episode in the local 
history of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. His efforts to check the Marathas 
(so ably described in Chapter III of Dr. Datta 's book) and to "restrain the 
growing ambition of the foreign trading companies " (narrated with many 
interesting details in Chapter V) merge it in the stream of general Indian 
history. Dr. Datta has done ample justice to the political and 
administrative abilities of this masterful Nawab. He has carefully collected 
all available details about his early career (Chapter I). He shows how he 
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Acquired tbe subahdarship and consolidated his authority (Chapter II). 
Th^ Btory of the Afghan inaurrectiona is narrated in full (Chapter IV)* 
Three interesting chapters on the economic and social history of Bengal 
in Alivardi’s time bring the bonk to conclusion (Chapters VII-IX). This 
exhaustive and authoritative treatment of the subject is tbe result of ten 
years* careful study of original materials in many languages — English, 
French, Persian, Marathi, Sanskrit, Bengali, Oriya and Hindi. The long 
bibliography (covering 13 pages) at the end of the book shows that Dr. Datta 
has not left unexplored any possible source of information. We con- 
gratulate him on the success bo has achieved in producing a compact and 
delightful treatise from scattered and discordant materials. 

Indubhusan Banerjeb 


Nandapur (A Forsaken Kingdom), Part 1. — By Kumar Bidyadhar 
8ing Deo, B.L., Advocate, Jeypore (Orissa); witli an introduction by 
Dr. B. Sesliagiri Kao, Andhra Bescarch Univerpity, Vizianagram. 1939. 
Pp. viii + 166. 

The author of the book under review attempts to give an account of 
the old kingdom of Naiidapur, which is t lie same as the modern Jeypore 
State. The book is divided into four chaptorp. Chapter! deals with the early 
history of the region and gives an account of the age of Vinayakadeva 
(c. 1448-76) and his immediate successors. Chapter II deals with the period 
from Yasovauta or Dasmatta (c, 1597-1637) to the successors of Balartoa II 
(c. 1684-86), Oil, HI traces the history up to the expulsion of the French 
from the Northern Circars, and CJiapter IV brings it up to the close of the 
eighteenth century. The book contains 22 illustrations and as many as 16 
appendices. A map of the Jeypore region, how^ever, is wanting. 

The mighty Nandaa of Pataliputra appear to have had relations with 
Kalihga and a dynasty called Nanda or Nandodbhava, probably claiming 
descent from the former, ruled in the country about the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies A.D. (see Sircar, Succeasors of Ihc SdtavdhanaSy Calcutta, 1939, 
p. 77, note 2). The name of Nandapur may, therefore, bo traced to a 
very early period. After the (Tieti (-Cliedi) or Cheta ( = Chaidya) dynasty 
represented by Khar a vela, Kalinga became parcelled out into a number of 
small priucipalitit's, and this stale (though later partially disturbed by the 
Imperial Caiigas, the Muhammadans, tbe Marathas and the English) 
continues even up to the present day. 1 he history of many of such States 
remains still iiniuvestigatod. We, therefore, congratulate Mr. Sing Deo on 
his attempt give us an account af the Jeypore liaj. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the author*s treatment of the 
subject is not quite satisfactory. Too much of unnecessary traditional 
details and lenghty quotations (pp. 8 6?., 26 fF., 31 ff., etc.) sometimes 
disturbs the smooth course of the account, and some of the appendices 
©tc.) have only slight bearing on the topic. Want of proper 
diacritical marks is another unpleasant feature of the work. Many of the 
illustrations {ejj,, Nos. 10, 11, ]2, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, etc.), again, are practi- 
cally useless for historical purposes. 

The author does hot appear to be quite up to date. His remark 
Hbout the religion of the Nandas (p. 147) and the Salak^noi of Ptolemjr 
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(p. 158 ; ef. Sircar, op. eif., p. 71) are not supported by evidence. The reri 
name uf the au^ior’s Vijayachandr&khya (p. 11 et pasaim) seems to be 
Vijayachandra. 

Inspite of the shortcomings, the book is interesting for its wealth of 
materials and for the fact that it deals with an important period of Orissfn 
history. 

Dines Chandba Sir^ak 
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I. Eb-nomination-of Ordinaey Fellows 

Hifl Excellency the Chancellor is pleased to re-nominate Prof. 
Subodhchandra Mahalanobis, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. as Ordinary Fellows of the 
University. Prof. Mahalanobis’s term of office expired on January 10, 
1941, and that of Sir Sarvapalli on the ‘27th of February, 1941. 

His Excellency is pleased to nominate Khan Bahadur K. M. 
Aeadullah to be an Ordinary Fellow of the University vice Jatindra 
mohan Ray, deceased. 

• • • 

II. University Teacher to serve on Soil Science Committee 

Prof. J. N. Mukherjee of the University College of Science has 
been appointed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
New Delhi, to serve on its Soil Science Committee whose life extends 
up to the dlst March, 1944. 

Our University has informed the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research that it has no objection to the appointment. 

• • • 

III. The Ramkrishna Vidyamandib, Belub 

The Syndicate has recommended that the above institution be 
affiliated to the University to the I. A. standard in the following sub* 
jeois with eff^t from the commencement of the session 1941-42: 
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English, Bengali (Gompnlsor;), Sanskrit, History, Elements of Civicf 
and Economics, Logic and Mathematics. 

• • • 


IV. Dr. S. P. Mookbrjee 

Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., Barrister-al-Law, 
M.L.A., has been appointed a representative of this University on «he 
Inter-University Board with effect from April 1, 1941. The Board has 
elected Dr. Mookerjee its President for the current term. 

V. M. L. Examination, 1940 

Out of the six candidates who sat for the degree of Master of Law 
Examination held in December, 1940, only one candidate has passed 
and the rest failed. The successful candidate has been placed in the 
First Claes. 


• • • 

VI. Election of Deans of Faculties 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L.,D.Litt.,Barri8ter-at- 
Law, M.L. A., has been elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts for the 
year 1941-42. Sir Upendranath Brahmachari, Kt., Rai Bahadur, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B., F.N.I., F.S.M.F. (Bengal) has 
been elected Dean of the Faculty of Science for the year 1941-42. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas, C.I.E., M.A., B.L., has been 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Law and Mr. M. N. Bose, M.B., 
C.M. (Edin.), F.S.M.F. (Bengal), Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
for the same period. 

• • • 


VII. Donation fob Research in Mica 

Messrs. Chatturam Horilram, Ltd., have offered to place the sum 
of Re. 1,500 at the disposal of Prof. S. E. Mitra of the University 
College of Science for equipping and strengthening the University 
laboratory with a view to investigating into the electrical properties p| 
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li^kli micft. Prof. Mitra has already obtained satisfactory resolts by 
bis research in the subject. 

The University has accepted with thanks the offer of Rs. 1,500 by 
Messrs. Chatturam Horilram, Ltd., for testing mica. 

• ♦ • 

VTII. Dates for Examinations 

The commencing date for the next Law Examinations has been 
fixed to be 16th June, 1911. 

* ♦ • 

IX. Srikail College, Tippera 

The Syndicate has recommended that the Srikail College, 

Tippera, be affiliated to the I. A. standard in the following subjects 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1941-42: English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, History, Logic, Mathematics, 
Elements of Civics and Economics, Commercial Geography, and 
Commercial Arithmetic, and Elements of Book-Keeping. 

# • • 


X. Bethune College 

The Syndicate has recommended that the Bethune College be 
affiliated in Biology to the I. A. and I. Sc. standards from the next 
session in addition to the subjects the institution ie already teaching. 

» « « 

XL American Academy of Political and Social Science 

The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Academy was held on 
the 4th and 5tb April, 1941. Our University has sent its good wishes 
to the authorities of the Academy on the occasion. 

♦ # ♦ 

XIL Appointment of Ordinary Fellow 

His Excellency the Chancellor has been pleased to nominate 
Bai Sahib Panohanan Ganguli, B.B., as an Ordinary Fellow of the 
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DniTereity in place of Mr. Praphollachandra Ghosh, M.A., whose 
term of office expired on the Slat January, 1941. 

* ♦ #* 

XIII. Grants to Non-Govbrnmbnt Arts Colleges 

The University has been requested to make recommendations for 
the distribution of the sum of Rs. 80,000 (eighty thousand) provided 
in the Budget for 1941-42 among non-Government Arts Colleges 
affiliated to this University. It has been suggested by Government 
that the sum of Rs. 6,000 may be kept apart oat of this money for the 
benefit of women’s colleges in the province. 

The University has invited applications from Heads of colleges 
for participation in the grant. The claims of the different colleges 
will be considered by a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen : — 

The Hon’ble the’Vice-Chancellor, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas, C.I.E , M.A., B.L., 

Dr. Harendracoomar Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., M.L.A., 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L,, D.Litt., Barrister-at* 
Law, M.L.A., 

The University Inspector of Colleges. 

• ft • 

XIV. University Representatives on the Dacca 

Intermediate Board 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, 

M.L.A., and Mr. Jogeschandra Chakravorti, M.A.,have been appointed 
representatives of the University on the Board of Interihediate and 
Secondary Education, Dacca, for the year 1941-42. 

* ♦ * 

XV. Bbereshur Mitter Medal, 1940 

The above medal will be awarded to Mr. Pratolchandra Dasgupta, 
M,A., who submitted a thesis entitled “ Gold Exports from India since 
1081. ” Hie tfaesie was recommended for the award by his e;iKammere 

IS 
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Bit J, C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Liaw aad Dr. Gyao 
Chand, M.A., Ph.D. 

« « « 

XVI. Inter- University Sports Board 

Mr. Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B., B.S., Honorary Secretary, 
Students’ Welfare Committee, has been appointed a representative of 
tbie University on the Inter- University Sports Board. 

♦ ♦ * 

XVII. Indian Football Association, Bengal 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been nominated representa- 
tives of this University on the above Association : — Mr. Satischandra 
Ghosh, M.A., and Mr. Umaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 

# « • 


XVIII. Sir P. C. Ray: Eightieth Birthday Celebration 

Committee 

An appeal for funds has been recently addressed to the public of 
India under the signatures of Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, Sir M. N. Mukerji, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and many other eminent men 
for celebrating the eightieth birthday of Sir P. C. Ray. The idea of 
honouring the doyen of Bengal’s scientists originated with Sir 
Nripendranath Sircar who was one of the old pupils of Sir P. C. Ray. 

We heartily associate ourselves with the appeal and hope and 
believe that the country will not fail to be generous in its response to 
it. Sir P. C. Ray has bean an inspiring teacher to generations of 
students. He has stirred the impulse for original investigation into 
activity in many of his pupils who are now themselves renowned 
scientists. He is one of the great benefactors of his country whose 
gift to his country consisted not only in his work as teacher and as 
guide, friend and philosopher of young learners of science for more than 
half a century, not only in the donations he has made to the University 
substantially representing a life-time of earning but also in an important 
tneasnro in the lofty idealism which his life illustrates by his deliberate 
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acceptance of an ascetic principle. He has thus proved to his genera- 
tion that the highest intellectual culture may be combined wiih simpli- 
city of life such as we associate with the forest civilization of ancient 
India and has magnificently vindicated the theory of plain living and 
high thinking. 

The reception proposed to be held in honour of Sir P. C. Ray 
should be on a scale appropriate to so great a man and we invite all 
admirers of the great scientist to come forward with rfabscriptions. Dr. 
N. N. Law is the Treasurer of the Committee and Dr. M N. Saba and 
Dr. B. C. Guba, Secretaries. 

# IK # 


XIX. Mr. Humayun Kabir 

Mr. Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon.), was recently invited by the 
Madras University to deliver a course of lectures on Poetry as its Sir 
George Stanley Lecturer for the current year. Mr. Kabir’s discourse 
on Poetry, Monads and Society was divided into three lectures. 
He delivered them in the Senate Hall, Madras. 

Mr. Kabir*s work is being printed by the Calcutta University and 
will be published early next month. 

♦ ♦ * 

XX. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan who was appointed George V Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy on the retirement of Sir 
Brajendranath Seal in 1920 has resigned with effect from July 1, 1941, 
so as to be free to accept a Professorship in Indian Culture recently 
established in the University of Benares of which he is also the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Sir Sarvapalli was made a permanent incumbent of tie University 
in 1931 but his services were lent to the Government of Madras during 
the period 1931 May — 1937 August. Prom 1938 until the outbreak of 
the War, Sir Sarvapalli served the University of Oxford as Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religion and Ethics for six months every year 
from June to January. 

Although Sir Sarvapalli has resigned the Professorship, his asso- 
ciation with the University as Ordinary Fellow will continue and it is 
hoped that our University will not lose the co-operation in its Councils 
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of 80 great an educationist aud ' philosopher even if circhuistances do 
not permit him to hold" the Chair in Philosophy. 

The University has decided to honour Sir Sarvapalli by making 
him ao Emeritus Professor. 

• * * 


XXI. Dr. Amiya Chakra varty 

Dr. Amiya Cliakravarly delivered a series of Beadership lectures 
at the invitation of the Panjab University, The subject of bia- dis- 
course which was divided into six lectures was “ New Studies in 
English Literature.” These addresses were given at Peshawar, Rawal- 
pindi, Lyallpur, Ludhiana and Ambala during the second week of 
March, 1941. 

In these lectures Dr. Chakravarty dealt with the basic tradition 
of English literature from the point of view of technique and of its 
assimilation of new ideas. 
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1. Gleanings from My Researches, Vol. II, by Sir U. N. 

Brahmachari, Kt., Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.B., Ph.D., 
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Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. Post-Graduate Volume (Arts and Science), 1939. 

10. Elements of tiie Science of Ijunguage (Revised Edition), by 

Dr. 1. J. S. Tiiraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

11. University Question Papers, 1987. 

12. Krishi-Bijnan, Vol. II, by the late Rai Kajoswar 

Dasgupta, Bahadur. 

13. Agamasastra, by MM. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, 

Sastri. 

14. Negative Fact: Negation and 4'i-uth, bv Dr. Adharchandra 

• Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

15. Vyaptipanchaka, by Pt. Anantakumar Tarhatirtha. 

16. Bharatiya Banaushadhi Parichaya, by Dr. Kalipada Biswas, 

M.A., D.Sc., and Mr. Ekkari Ghosh. 

17. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXXIII. 

18. Nyayamanjari, Part II, Edited by Pandit Panchanar 

Tarkavagis. 

19. Prohibition in the Kali Age, by Mr. Batnknath Bhatta- 

charyya, 
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20. Collected Published Papers, by the late Mr. Hemchandrt; 

Dasgupta, M.A., P'.G.S. 

21. Bivers of the Bengal Delta {Readership Lectures)^ by Mr. 

S. C. Majnmdar, M.A. 

22. Economic Life and Progress in Ancioni Tadia, uy Dr. 

Karayancluaidra Baaerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

28. Translation of Pali Literature and Lanpiaage, by Pr. Bata- 
krishna Ghosh, Dr Phil., D.Litt. 

24. Siddhantasekliaro , Vol. II, by Pandit Babua Misra. 

25. Kabita Sangraha, III, edited by Eai Bahadur Prof. K. N. 

Mitra, M.A 

26. An Adminis.f ration Study of the Dovelopinont of Ci\il 

Servicer by Dr. A. K. Glioshal, M.A.. Ph.D. 

27. Some Historical Asy)ect8 of the Inscriptions of Bengal, by 

Dr. Binaychandra Sen, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond,). 

28. History of Bengali Language and Literature, by Late Bai 

I^aiiadur Dr. Dmescbaiidra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

29 Calculus of Finite Differences, by Mr. Pramathanath 
]^li^ra, M,A. 
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charyya, M.A., and Dwareschandra Sarmacharyya. 
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49. Padma Puran, by Kabi Narayan Deb, edited by Dr. 

Tamonashchandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

50. Haramani, by Mr. M. Mansuruddin, M.A. 
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A. K. Saba, D.Sc. 
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53. University Eegulations. 

54. Contributions of South India to Indian C^uliure, by Dewaii 

Bahadur S. Krishnaswami A iy an gar, Ph.D. 

55. Selected Inscriptions of Different Periods, by Dr. Dinesh- 

chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

56. Jiban Maitrcr Padma Puran, edited by Mr. Sambhucharan 

Chaudhuri. 

57. Upanisadcr Alo (Revised Edition), by Dr. Mahendranath 

Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

58. University Calendar for the year 1941. 

59. I )al\shinai Ml , by Mi’. Lalilkinniii’ 'liatierjiM*. 

60. Public Health and Social Service, by Dr. John B. Cirani, 

M.D., M.P.II. 

61. Training in Leadership and Citizenship for Young India, 

by Mr. S. C. Bay, M.A. (Bond.), I.E.S. 
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A History of Indian Literature, by M. Wintornitz, Ph.D., 
Late Professor of Tmlologv and Kthnoiogy fit the (icrmaii 
University of Prague, translated into English from the 
original German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the 
Autlior. The only Authorised Translation into English. 

'riiis nioDuiiioiii al work ol’ iliu ia((‘ Pr(5f. \\ inU'rtiit.z is too 
wi^lL-kiiowii to 1100(1 any introdiK*.! ion to tlu*. jiiiblitu In order to 
uial\(i it accossihlo to those int on'sttal in Indian Litoraturo but 
not \\'tdl-voi‘s(‘(l indo.nnaai, tJio Calout-ta llnivcu'sity undort(X)k the 
publication of an English version. Jn order to liring the work 
up to date the author revised the whole work for the English 
translation. Many chapters liave been re-written (uitirely, 
smaller changes, corrections and additions have been made 
almost on every page and the more important publications of 
the last twenty years have been added to the rolerences in the 
Notes. Thus the English translation is at the same time a 
second, revised and improved edition of the original work. 

Vols. I and I.I are the translations of the original (jerman 
works with notes revised by the author and published during 
his lifetime. The preparation of V'ol. 11.1 lias betu.; undertaken 
by an Editorial Board of experts on the subject. This volume 
is intended to complete the work left unliiiiBhcd by the death 
of Prof. M. Winternitz. The whole work will occupy several 
volumes. 

V#l. I. Introduction, the Veda, the National Epics, the 
Puranas and the Tantras. Demy 8vo pp. 663. 1927. 

Es. 10-8. 

Vol. II. Buddhist Literature and Jaina Literature. Demy 
8vo pp. 673. 1934. Es. 12-0. 


Vol. m. In the Press. 
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Some Problems of Indian Literature (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the University), by the same author. Royal 
8vo pp. 130. 1925. Rs. 2-8. 


Contcnis : — The Age of the Veda — Ascetic Literature in 
Ancient India — Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry — Indian Literature 
and World-Literature — Kautiliya Arthasastra — Bhasa. 

Sino-Indica, by Prabodhchandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit. 


Dr. Bagchi has undertaken a series of publications called 
Sino-^Indica, The work is a study of Chinese documents relat- 
ing to India. As the researches were begun in France, the 
volumes had to be written in French. 


Vol. I. Lc Canon nouddhvquc cn Chine, Tome I {In 
French). Loyal Hvo pp. lii i 43G. 1927. Rs. 15-0, 

It is ihe first syRtcinatic work wliicli deals with ihc history 
ol translaiions of Ibiddhist texts into Chint'so and their trans 
lators. The work er>utains the biograiliios of all Indiim, Iranian, 
Sogdian and other monks who went to Chirm in the early cen 
turies of the Christian era. A history of their activities, as pro 
served in the Chinese documents, is given. The first part 
covers a period of six hundred years, first century A.D. to 
sixth century (589) A.D. 

Le Canon Bouddhique «n Chine, Tome /. — “ The author has brouf;lit 
together everything he could on the biographical notices of the translatorf 
and gives a register of their works. ITje large number of references to the 
literature that might come in question ia to be specially congratulated. . . 
I'his assiduous work will have tlie recognition everywhere which it deserves.' 
(Translated from German — Orient alislische Litcratnrzcitung ,1929, 2.) 

His importiint work does honour to him and his teachers ... a fresh 
proof of the eminent talents of the Bengali race.” (From French — Revue 
Bibliographique, 1928, October, Bruxelles.) 

” An important^ contribution. . . . There are some of the important 
informations from this historical study with which it is full.” (From French 
— Revue de$ Sciences Philosophiques,) 

” WorV of great value that makes an important contribution to the 
history of Chinese Buddhism.” (From French — Chronique d'Histoire dee 
Heligims.) 

” He has been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opus which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history of India and 
testifies to the sound preparation of the author. . . , This is a schematicAl 
history of the spread of Buddhism and, with it, of Indian culture ipto China 
.... One of the best achievements of Buddhistic scholarship, the first 
contribution of youiig India to the systematic and comparative stndy of 
Buddhism.”— Pro/. G. Tuooi {Indian Hisforical QuarUrlg, Vol. 2). 
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Vol. n. Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois, Tome 1, 
Double Crown 8vo pp. 336. 1929. Es. 15-0. 

It is a critical edition of two ancient Sanskrit-Chinese lexi- 
cons of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., compiled by a 
Ser-Indian monk, Li-yen, and a Chinese monk, the famoua 
Yi-tsing. The work has been enriched with notes added by 
Prof. Paul Pelliot, Membre de rinstilut de France. I’n fesBor in - 
College de France. 


Vol. III. Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois , Tome JL Double 
Crown 8vo pp. 204 (pp. 337-540;. 1937. Es. 15-0. 

The second part of the Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinoiii 
contains a detailed study of five Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
which have been preserved in the Chinese Tripiiiika. These 
are — the l\in yu isn ming of Li-yen, the Fan yu ia'icn iscu xven 
of Yi-tsing, the T*ang fan wen iscu of Ts'iuan-tchen, the Pan 
T'ang siao si and the T'ang fan Jeeng yu chouang touet fsi, 
all of which were compiled in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. Dr. Bagchi has discussed the problems raised by those voca- 
l)ulari(js, ll-eir autheuticily, the l)if>grapl)y of the authors, the 
Prakritic, Iranian, and Central Asiatic elements in the voca- 
bulary, the method of Chinese transcription, etc. A detailed 
Chinese-Sanskrit index containing luon* tlinii t\V(j thousand words 
supplies the basis for future Sino-Sanskrit lexicographical works. 

This work is of capital interest, to students of Buddhism, of 
Indian history, to Sinologists, to linguists and to all those who 
are interested in thf* early fiistorv of cultural exchange between 
China and India. 


Vol. IV. Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome II. Eoyal 
8vo pp. 306 (pp. 437-742). 1938. Es. 15-0. 

It contains a history of the Chinese Buddhist literatvire 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century A.D. 

The work will be completed with detailed indexes in a 
separate volume which is now in the press. 

The EYOlution of Indian Polity, by E. Shama Sastri, B.A. . 
Ph.D., M.E.A.S., Curator, Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. 1920. {Slightly 

damaged.) Eeduced price Es. 4-8, 
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Contains a connected history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the KautiLuja Arthasastra^ it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

Contents: — I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy, III. The Origin of the Kshattriyas. IV. The 
People's Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI, 'I'hc Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Politicians of the Kauiiliya Period. VIII. Espion- 
age. IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
P(^ople — Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 

“ . . . The titles of the lectures will indicate the wealth of information 

contained in them Some of the facts mentioned by Mr. Sastri will be 

an. eye-opener to most people, udio are fond of imagining that Indians have 
always been ‘ vain dreamers of an empty day,’ occupying tbernselves with 
tilings of the Great Beyond, supremely contemptuous of mundane affairs, re- 
garding them a.s Maya, illusion All desirous ol knowing the conditions 

of life m Ancicm India sliould rcatl carefully this (a .cinating volume, which 
is one more evidence of the splendid work that the Post-Graduate teachers of 
the (hilcutta rni\crHity ?ire doing."- ■ IliudusLhan Jieidew, July, B123. 


Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s 
Time, liy Kichard Ficl< (i ran slated by Sisirkumar 

Maitra, M.A., Pli.I).). Demy 8vo pp. 390. 1920. 

Us. 7-8. 

Hr. Fick's Pic S!oci(il(^ CieldcrutKi ini N orddstlidien Indian zu 
Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to all inter- 
ested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. But those 
ignorant of German were unable to make use of that hook and their w^arm 
gralitude will he oxteiuh'd to Dr. Maitra for his eminently readable transla- 
tion. The book is too w’dl-known to need any review ; suftice it to say that the 
translation is worthy of the hook. Now that this scholarly work is made 
available in English, it should lind a larger cir idation.” — Hindusthan Review, 
July, B)23. 


. Contents, 

(Jhipter I — IninxJuciion — The Bralnnanical Caste-Theory. 

Chapter U-- General Viefv of the (\isfcs — The Brahmanical 
Casto-Thoory in the l*ali canon — Thcorcticnl discussions about 
the worthlessness of the caste — The Essential characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter III — The Homeless Ascetics — Translation to the 
homeless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture 
— Causes of Asceticism. 
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Chapter TV — The Ruling Class — The Kshattriyas — Superior- 
ity oi the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas 

Chapter V — The Head of the State — The chief represen- 

• tative of the Kshattriyas is the King — General View—Tiie Duties 
of the King — Limits of Royal Power. 

Chapter VI — The King's Officers — General View of Minis- 
ters. 


Chapter VTI — The IJousc Priest of the King — Historical 
Evolution of the Post of Purnhita — His Share in Administration. 

Chapter VIIT — The Brahmanas — General View of the Brah- 
marias according to the Jatahas — The Four Asramas — Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter TX — The Leading Middle Class Families — Tlie 
Position of the Gahapafi — the Set i hi. 

Chapter X — The Guilds of Tradesmen and Artisans — Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI — Castcless Professions. 

Chapter XII — The Despised Casfe. 

"'ources of Law and Society in Ancient India (Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor of Law), by Narescbnndra Sen- 
gupta, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo pp. 109. 1914. Ke. 1-8. 

In tljis book tbe author traces the sources of^ Ancient Indian 
Law with reference i(> the environments in society and deals 
with matters regarding legal conceptions hist/orically, initiating n 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Tuaw in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 

Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A., Ph.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo 
pp. 542 (witli 58 plates). 1927. Ks. 7-0. fOwf of 
print) . 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 

(Readership Lectures in the Calcutta University, 1919), 
by S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History and Archaeology in the XJniversity of 
Madras. (Out of print). Revised edition in the press. 

2 
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Indlui Cnltural Influence in Cambodia, by B. B. 

Chatterji, D.Litt. (Punjab), Ph.D. (London). Demy 
8vo pp. 303. 1928. Bs. 6-0. 

** Within this thesis there are probably assembled all the facts at pre* 

sent discoverable concerning Indian influence in Cambodia Mr. Chatterji 

seems to have studied all the available inscriptions (of Cambodia) and he 
has tracked down an immense number of relevant passages in early Indian, 

Chinese and Arab literatures As a scliolar writing for scholars Mr. 

Chatterji seems to have done his work well — Times Literary Supple- 

mentf 6th September, 1928. 

“ I have read this book with the greatest interest A valuable and 

scholarly piece of work.** — Sir E, Denison Ross, 

“ Dr. Chatterji is the first to point out that from the 8th century A.D. 
onwards Pala Bengal played a more important r()le than South India in 
Greater India.*' —Modern Review, May, 1928. 

*' A very able and scholarly piece of work.’* — Prof. Dodwell. 

“ His book is a very clear and exact rc^suin^ of what we know about 
the political, religious and artistic history of Cambodia up to 1927 — the year 
in which the book was written.*’ (Translated from Frencli — Bulletin d'Ecole 
Franooise d' Extreme Orient, 1931.) 


Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, by Sylvain 
L4vi, Jean Przyluski and Jules Blocb. Translated into 
English, by Prabodhebandra Bagcbi, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo pp. 210. 1929. Bs. 2-8. 

A most valuable book.” — Sir G. A. Grierson. 

Tt is a most valuable book, and I am very glad to possess a copy. 
Indeed for some weeks I had been trying to find a ropy of it in this country 

but had failed, so its arrival has been doubly w^elcome It is most 

convenient to have the important essays of L^vi, Przyluski and Blocb in 
one volume and their value being enhanced bv the additional notes of Prof. 
B. K, Chatterji and Ur. Bagcbi biinaelf.” — Sir George A. Grierson. 

*' Dr. Bagcbi has performed a useful service in translating the import- 
ant articles subject which is introduced is bound to bulk more 

largely in the linguistic and historical investigations the work has been 

well done both in its quality and in its get-up.” — A. C. Woolner. 

” Prof, Bagcbi has not only translated these articles that, collected as 
they are in a handy volume, will be of greater use to everybody, but has 
also added a valuable introduction. In this introduction be has given a 
r^sum^ of the new branch of research, and has gathered with Prof. 8. K. 
Chatterji new and convincing facts.” — Prof, 0, Tucci. 


Indian Ideals in Education, Philosophy and Religion 

and Art (Kamala Lectures, 1924), by Annie Besant, 
D.L., with a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir Ewart 
Greaves, Kt. Demy 8vo pp. 135. 1925. Be. 1-8. 
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The lectures were delivered in the Calcutta University by 
Dr. Annie Beeant under the auspices of the Kamala Lectureship 
established in memory of his belived daughter by the late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. 

Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lecttires, 1926), by 
Mahamahopadhyay Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo pp. 179. 1928. Re. 1-8. 

Contents : Chapter I — Discipline in Indian Systems^^i) 

(ieneral — {it) Vedanta — (m) Purva-Mimamsa and other ' Hindu * 
Systems — {iv) Buddhism and Jainism — {v) Upanishals: Syn- 
thesis of Indian Philosophy. 

Chapter II — Discipline in other Oriental Systetus — (i) Zoro- 
astrianism — (n) Mithraifm — (m) Taoism — (iv) Confucianism — 
(r) Egyptian Eeligion — (vi) Babylonian and Assyrian Eeligion — 
(vit) Judaism — (viii) Chnstianity — (ix) Islam. 

Chapter III. — Discipline in Wesiern Philosophy — Greece 
and Borne — Modern Philosophy — Conclusion. 

Rationalism in Practice (Kamala Lectures, 1982), by 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. Demy 8vo pp. 99. Re. 1-8. 

The lectures brierty discuss certain (juestionB of general interest and 
are only intended to provoke thought in the younger generation. 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Kamala Lectures, 1929), 
by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo pp. xix-i-242. 1935. Rs. 2-8. 


Tht. thesis of the author is the evolutionary chara(.tcr of the 
moral ideals of Hindus as embodied and reflected in their sacred 
laws, customs, social life and conduct. Ue shows that the 
moral rules and ideals which have obtained among them have 
not been immutable and stationary, but have changed, and arc 
bound to change, in the course of time in accordance with then 
social and economic environments. The need for such adapta- 
tion is stressed as an essential condition of life in the modem 
world. The author examines the defects and merits of Hinduism 
and the value of the contribution of Hindu thought to moral 
culture. He discusses the influence of the doctrine of Karma, 
the question of moral progress, the effect of the impact of 
Western ideas and culture upon Hindu ideals, the drift of 
modern forces and tendencies and their bearing upon the future 
outlook of Hindu society. The subject is treated throughout in 
the light of comparative thought and in a spirit of detachment. 
The author enforces his points by numerous referepoes to 
conceptions and practices in Western countries. 
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J, H. Muirhead {Editor^ Library of Philosophy) : “I have read suffi- 
cient to appreciate its value for tlie understanding of the very interesting 
subject with which it deals. I hiivc found the eoinparisons which the author 
makes between Hindu and Christian standards and practices particularly 

instructive It seems to me extremely well written by one who has spared 

no pains to master the literature, both Eastern and Western, on the subject 
and I congratulate the press of Calcutta University on the production of so 
scholarly a work.” 

E, W esiermarck (Finland) : ” I have read it with great interest and 
profit; it is a gem which I am very happy to possess.” 

A, Berriedale Keith (University of Edinburgh) : ” It is marked not 
merely by knowledge of Indian and western cthic^^, and critical judgment, 
but also by a sanity and humanity of judgment, which reveals how little in 

essentials we of the west and you of the east differ from one another I 

am very glad that Indian ethics have received treatment by so admirably 
qualified hands.” 

Havelock Ellis : “I am in entire sympathy with all your main argu- 
inentR (in the lust chapter). They coincide with the opinions I have myself 
long held.” 

John Laird (University of Aberdeen) : '* They are obviously timely and 
I have already found them most instructive.” 

Mnhamohopadhyay Dr. Ganyanaih Jha (Allahabad) : ” The lectures 

are, of courKc, excellent and should be road with interest and benefit by all 
interested in the well-heing of the country. It will dispel a great deal of 
misconception.” 

Tile Rt. Hon'hle Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (Allahabad) : ” Sir Sivaswamy 
T\er is one of the rno.st tliougliMul writers and anything coming from his 
pen is bound to attract considerable attention, I have read considerable 
portions of this book since it arrived and admired the presentation of the 
sul),ect a great deal.” 

The Times Literary Supplement (Ixjndqn) : ” The thesis is full of 

interest and is treated with the knowdedge of affairs and in the liberal spirit 
wliich Sir Sivaswamy has often displayed on public platforms and in the 
Legislative Assemldy.” 

Vedanta Kesari (IVludras) April, l'.)3u : '* He sheds the light of a mature 
and scholarly mind on many intricate and vexed prohloma of Hindu ethics 
*nd has as ably defended the lundamonlal principles of Hindu morality 
from the charges of ignornnt foreign critics as he has I’cscued it from the 
xoad of rigid orthodoxy.” 

Pro/, Erauldin Edgerton (Yule University) : ” T have found the book 
interesting and stimulating. It shows sound and deep learning, and at 
the same time a spirt of liroad and intelligent tolerance worthy of India’s 
[jcat traditions. I sliould think its influence would be profoundly bepeficial, 
and I heartily wish that it may enjoy the greatest possible popularity.” 

Prof. William Ernest Hocking (Harvard University) : ” The very im- 
portant contribution it makes in fields which are of special interest to me, 
the development o( Hinduism and the relation between religion and govern- 
ment in India.” 


The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 

B. M. Barua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (London). Royal 8vo 
pp. 468. 1921. Rs. 10-8. 
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The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth 
of Indiah Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks 
to evolve order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of 
the various pre- Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedic 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, I'panishads) and in the works 
of the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. Sir Sarvapalli Hadhakrishnan, M.A* : “ '.('lie only rook of its kiEp. 
.No student of the Philosophy of Upanishadfi csn afford to neglect it The 
book shows accurate scholarship and deep insight on every page.' 


Bharatiya Madhya Yuge Sadhanar Dhara {Adhar 

Mookerjee Lectures for 1928, in Bengali), by Kshiti- 
mohan Sen, Sastri, M.A., Professor of Indian Religion 
and Mysticism, Visvabbarati, Santiniketan, with a 
Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. 
xvi + 135. Re. 1-8. 


(For details s(K' Catalogue of hooks in Bengali.) 

Gitar Bani {in Jicngnli), by Anilharan Bay, M.A. Demy 
8vo pp. ‘200. 1941. 

(For details see Catalogue of books in Bengali.) 


Sakti or Divine Power, by Sudbendukumar Das, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Bond.). Demy 8vo pp. 810. 1934. Rs. 3-0. 

An attempt has been made to trace the origin ■>{ the idea 
of Sakti as Divine Power from Jnrm or the ‘ Mothor-Ooddesses 
of the Vedas and show how it developed t.hrough the specula- 
tions of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads and finally culmi- 
nated into the Svetasvatara conception of full-bodied philoso- 
phical principle of ‘ Supreme Divine Sakti ’ belonging to God 
himself, hidden in his own qualities. It is an historical study 
based on original Sanskrit texts. It contains for the first time 
a thorough discussion on the philosophy of the Kashmere Tr±a 
School and that of the Lingayat School of Southern India 
from the texts both published and unpublished. 


Sri Aurobindo and the Future of Mankind, by Adhar- 

chandra Das, M.A. Double Crown 16mo pp. 143. 

1934. Re. 1-0. 
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The author has interwoven into a cjonneoted statement the 
ooBtents of a number of articles contributed by Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh, on the true meaning of Vedanta Philosophy and has 
presented his book in a very interesting and attractive manner. 

Mr. Adharchandra Das in the Four Chapters of his book gives us a 
sound and clear account of Aurobindo’s main views, and points out inciden- 
tally that they are based on the central principles of Indian culture. We 
are alJ grateful to liiui for bringing togetlier in a brief and accessible form 
the main teachings of Aurobindo Gfhosh.” — Foreword, Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

“ The book is well- written and though quite small in size, gives a re- 
markably clear and comprehensive account of Mr. Ghosh’s views.” — Hindu. 

‘‘ Mr. Das has made a close study of Aurobindo’s writings and has pub- 
lished a remarkable book.” — Advance. 

” This little book deserves a careful reading inasmuch as it proposes tc 
appreciate and criticize Sri Aurobiudo’s philosophy, whi b, so far as we are 
aware, has not yet been attempted by any .” — Prahhuddha Bharata or 
Awakened India. 

” Mr. Das’s simple and clear exposition is an aid to the study of 
modern Indian philosophy with occasional side glimpses into the thought- 
currents of contemporary west. Mr. Daa is the first to drive his plough 
on the virgin soil and lie silently fingers at its growth. He is congratulated 
on the way he has accomplished his task he set for himself.” — A, B. Pairika. 

” This little book of 130 pages is a competent study of the leading 
ideas of the well-known Indian philosopher and Yogi, Sri Aurobindo.”— 
Aryan Path. 

” It is a valuable contribution to the history of thought of present-day 
India and gives a clear and systematic account of the work of one of the 
great thinkers of our time.” — Dr, H, von Glasehagy, Kdnigsburg, Germany. 


Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), 
by Prof. 1). Ti. Bbandarkar, M.A., Pli.D., F.A.S.B., 
Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Cul- 
ture, Calcutta University. Demy 8vo pp. 241. Es. 4-14. 


The book contains a course of lectures on Numismatics, a 
part of Archa?ology, delivered by the Professor in 1921. The 
subjects of the lectures are as follows : 


T. Importance of the Study of Numismatics. 

^ II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

III. Karshapana: its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

V. History of Coinage in Ancient India. 

A Study of the Vedanta, being a study at once critical, 
comparative and constructive, by Dr. Sarojkumar Das, 
M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.), with a Foreword by Prof. 
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Sir Sarvap^li Eadhakrishnan, M.A., D.Litt. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo pp. xiv + 404. 1937. Ks. 4-0. 

** The author inaists upon a co-operation of the intcllectua' and the 
moral y and emphasises the practical attitude of the philosophy of life as 
incorporated in the Vedanta. His argurneiits are clear and precise, his 
descriptions vivid and full of meaning, his language fluent a id cixpressive. 
His knov^ledge of Western philosophy is such is to make -him fully com- 
petent for the task of giving a systematic and comparative historical study 
of the Vedanta. . . ."—The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society cf Clrmt 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ A very clear analysis, hy a leading Indian thinker, of the philosophical 
system known as the Vedftnta. . . . Dr. S. K. Das well sustains the pre- 
eminence of Indian thought in the world of philosophy.” — The Timee 
Literary Supplement. 

” This book, made up of the twelve Sreegopal Basumallik Fellowship 
liectures for 1929, gives a very clear analysis of the Vedftnta. Dj*. 8. K. 
Das brings out the fact that the change from the Rigvedic to the TTpanishadic 
age had a momentous influence in the religious history of mankind. It 
meant ‘ a spiritual renaissance in ancient India that can be compared with 
i-he transition from the bondage of Leviticus to the freedom of the Gospels.’ 

— The Inquirer. 

‘‘The Basumallik Fellowship Le'tnreg for 1(129 delivered by Dr. Das 
have been published in the of the attractive volume before us. . . . 

A sound knowledge of European Philosophy in its most recent d.^velopincnts 
has been fully utilised for the purpo.se of comparative and criiicul exposition. 
Tlie book will, without a doubt, be appreciated l>y all students of Advaita 
Vedanta. ”—Tke Indian Review. 

” Your criticism and appreciation of Be rf rand IviisscirH ' Fiec Man's 
Worship ’ seems to me exceptionally good. 1 hope it may have wide 
jirculation as it deserves.” — Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

” The learned author’s attempt to assign to System iitic Vedanta its 
proper pla e in the history of human thought is cliaractoriscd by great 
acumen and eloquent penetration, and it is sure to interest every serious 
student of General Philosophy.”— Pro/. Sten Konow. 

” Such a just and perceptive guide as Dr. Das is .... of great value 
and the more so to Western students because he is intimate with European 
philosophy .... we could not wdsh for a more clarifying or enlightening 
guide from the valleys of the Kigveda in which ‘ the Many ' predominates 
over ‘ the One ’ to the ultimate heights of the Tlpanishads where * the 
One ' exists eternally unconditioned hy ‘ the Many.’ ” — Hiiyh I. A. Fausset. 
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A t a time when Europe was getting ready for the suicidal conflict in 
which we see her engaged to-day and to which practically every 
nation in the West has been gradually drawn, India, distracted by social 
and religious dissensions, found nevertheless true leadership in a little, 
insignificant-looking man who has somehow succeeded in inspiring 
thousands of men and women drawn from every social stratum and 
every religious group to enlist themselves as soldiers in an army where 
the weapons used are Satya (Truth) and Ahimsa (Non-Violence). The 
methodf Gandhiji and his followers have followed is to be found in the 
following pronouncement made by him in ** Young India,”* October 8, 
1926 : — 

” I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by 
putting up against it a sharper edged weapon, but by disappointing bis 
expectation that I would be offering physical resistance. The resistance 
of the soul that I should offer instead would elude him. It would at 
first dazzle him and at last compel recognition, which recognition would 
not humiliate, but would uplift him. It may be urged that this is an 
i^e^Iatate, And so it is,” 
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It seems, therefore, that while nearly all the so-called progressive 
Qttiiotis of the world are relying on brute force as a means of settling 
differences and while the systems to which they are giving their 
Allegiance represent the denial of justice and the principle of the 
brotherhood of man, our great national leader stands out as an isolated 
and therefore all the more impressive prophet of the gospel of Satya and 
Ahimsa. And he is obeyed by millions in India not because he is the 
master of untold riches, of secret police or of engines of destruction, not 
because he has inspired fear in their hearts, but solely because of the 
wisdom and humanity of his message. He relies for his influence over 
his followers on his appeal to the spiritual side of their nature. He 
shows them what he is convinced is the truth and leaves them to 
shape their conduct as they please. He never claims to have a 
monopoly of truth nor does he 'declare that there is no other way 
to it except the one he suggests. Gandhiji is the master of that 
spiritual authority in the light of which material values seem to lose 
all their importance. 


- Mavhatm'A Gandhi Conception of Satya 

When he founded his Ashram of what he called Soul-Porce, 
Mahatma Gandhi framed certain rules for its inmates the first and 
foremost of which is the vow of Satya or Truth. He does not uphold 
Satya because honesty is the best policy,” with the implication that 
if 'it is not expedient as the best policy, we may as well depart from it. 
In his own language, ” Truth as it is conceived means that we may 
have to rule our life by this law of Truth at any cost.” Referring to 
the life of Prahlad famous in Indian mythology he says, ” For the sake 
of Truth he dared to oppose his own father ; and he defended himself, 
not by paying his father back in his own coin. Rather, in defence of 
Truth, as be knew it, he was prepared to die without caring to return 
the blows that he had received from his father, or from those who 
were charged with his father’s instructions. Not only that, he would 
not in any way even parry the blows; on the contrary, with a smile 
on his lips, he underwent the innumerable tortures to which he was 
6i|bjectedy with the result that at last Truth rose triumphant. Not 
thet suffered the tortures because he knew that some day or other 
in^hifl very life4ime he would be able to demonstrate the infallibility 
iSe law of Twith^, That fact was there ; but if be had died m the 
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midst of tortures he would still have adhered to Truth. In out Ashttm 
we make it a rule that wo must say ‘ No ' when we me|n No, regardle^ 
of consequences/’ 


Some Illustrations of Batya ' 

This is a very high standard to demand and yet we know that 
Gandhiji observes it himself thus setting an example not only to bis 
followers but also to the world at large. The very first public work 
he took up after his return to India was a campaign for the amelioration 
of the tenants of the indigo planters of Champaran in Bihar. E'ew, 
if any, had any idea at that time of the qualities of leadership he 
possessed and his interference in a matter which did not concern him 
was greatly resented not only by the planters but also by Government 
officials. In this connection, the Collector of Champaran wrote him 
an offensive letter which he later on wished to withdraw. The 
followers of Gandhiji began to make a copy of it but they were asked- 
not to do so as he felt that the letter could not be said, to have been 
truly withdrawn so long as they had a copy of it in their possession. ,, 

The same courteous procedure was followed on a similar occasion 
when, during the negotiations preceding the Gandhi-Irwin pact, the 
Home Secretary after writing an insulting letter decided to withdraw 
it. No copy of it was kept because our great national leader held that 
to keep a copy of a witJidrawn letter means not only finding a place 
for it in the office files but also in the heart. Such a course of action 
characterised by untruth is bound to lead to violence. It is thus t^t 
Mahatma Gandhi explains the vital connection between Asatya an^ 
Himsa or Satya and Ahimsa. * 

There is, moreover, a positive side to his conception of Saty.fiu 
iWhen Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation was launched in 1921; Mahatma 
Gandhi, who had made the Khilafat cause his own and was the 
recognised leader of the Congress, joined forces with the Ali brothers 
and toured the country with them, addressing mass meetings of 
Hindus and Muslims and exhorted them to take part in the movenient. 
The speeches of our great national leader were always characterised by 
moderation but it cannot be said that the same was always true of the 
speeches made by his coadjutors. When this matter was put before 
Mahatmu Gandhi by Lord Reading, his love of Satya compelled him 
to admit the truth of this charge brought againsbtbe Ali brothers. He 
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pcttdtjiAded them to express regret for certain speeches ^hich, in the 
opinion of many, had a tendency to incite violence.*' 

When the Non-co-operation movement was stained time and again 
by acts of violence, he immediately called it off prompted by the same 
love of Satya He took this step against the wishes, the entreaties 
and even the vehement opposition of many of his followers. They felt 
that this would bring such discredit on the whole movement that any 
future revival of it would be out of the question. We all know that 
a large majority of them repudiated his leadership when he publicly 
announced his decision and that deserted by the moderate element 
which had no belief in the efficacy of direct action and by the 
extremists who thought everything fair in war, Gandhiji lost his hold, 
at least for some time, over his countrymen. He could easily foresee 
what was going to happen ’and yet in reply to an article which 
appeared about this time in the '' Modern Review'* of Calcutta from 
the pen of our great national poet Tagore he could say, If we would 
gain Swaraj, we must stand for Truth as we knew it at any cost. A 
reformer who is enraged because his message is not accepted must 
retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait, and pray.'* Writing 
in his paper “ Young India ** he said, We dare not enter the Kingdom 
of Liberty with mere lip homage to Truth and Non-Violence. Let the 
opponent glory in our humiliation or so-called defeat. It is a million 
times better to appear untrue before the world than to be untrue 
to ourselves*’. 

His love of Satya (Truth) which impelled him to acknowledge 
mistakes he had made was also responsible for his fearless denuuciatiou 
of what he considered wrong. After the Punjab atrocities of 1920 and 
the betrayal of the interests of the Khilafat in 1921, matters to which 
want of space prevents any reference, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his 
‘‘ Young India *' : 

** I consider that I would be less than truthful if I did not 
describe as satanic a Government which has been guilty of fraud, 
murder and wanton cruelty ; which still remains unrepentant and 
resorts to untruth to cover its guilt. I really believe that I am per- 
forming the office of a friend by denouncing in precise language the 
pretensions of a Government which has nothing to commend itself 
to the people under its charge.” 

Here there is not the slightest attempt at toning down or white- 
washing the wrongs for which Mahatma Gandhi held the British" 
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Government vesponsible. Mahatmaji did not hesitate to use the 
strongest language against the British administration because without 
it he saw be could not give full expression to his indignation. Many 
of our Non-Indian friends have taken special exception to the use 
of the word ** satanic in this connection. I would like to remind 
them that Mahatma Gandbi who, in bis autobiography, has made no 
secret of the impulses in his own blood which once drove him to evil 
has, by the confession of his own weaknesses, undoubtedly earned 
the right to draw the pointed attention of the world to the mani^ 
festation of evil whenever he might see them. To point them out 
where the people criticised are powerless and to keep silent where 
they are strong would be to indulge in conduct which should be 
impossible for a man of this type, for had be not proclaimed that 
there is no God higher than Truth. Truth is the first thing sought 
for*’? 

With all his uncompromising adherence to Satya (Truth), 
Mahatma Gandhi does not make the slightest claim to having achieved 
it. Writing in December, 1921, he said, “ I am but a seeker after 
Truth. I claim to be making a ceaseless effort to find it. But I 
admit that I have not yet found it. To find Truth completely is to 
realize oneself and one’s destiny, I am painfully conscious of my 
imperfections, and therein lies all the strength I possess ; because 
it is a rare thing for a man to know his own limitations.** It is his 
spirituality of which the humility expressed above is only a symptom 
coupled with his undoubtedly great qualities as a leader which have 
endeared him to both the classes and the masses of India who have 
unitedly accorded him the unique position he is to-day occupying in 
the public life of our motherland. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Conception of Ahjmba 

t 

In Mahatma Gandhi’s view, there is such intimate connection 
between Ahimsa ordinarily translated as Non-violence and Satya 
(Truth) that these, in bis own language, “ are inseparable and 
presuppose one another.” It is therefore that in bis Ashram the 
vow of Ahimsa stands next to the vow of Satya. Ahimsa means 
non-violence in thought, word and deed and as such makes very 
exacting demands on man’s spiritual nature. The people'of the West 
do not find it easy to appreciate the reasons which have made Ahimsa 
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tb^ most important principle of Gandhiji’s religious life. This is 
because they are not all aware of the emphasis laid on this doctrine 
ip Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism — the religions which have had 
such a large share in moulding the spiritual life of India. 


Buddhism and Ahimsa 


Paul Cams in his Gospel of Buddha refers to a legend accord- 
ing to which King Brahmadatta defeated a rival king, compelled 
him to go into exile and then killed him and his queen. But he lost 
his peace of mind and was in constant apprehension of the venge- 
ance which might be taken by their son who had somehow escaped. 
Concealing his identity, this prince managed to get appointed as the 
personal attendant of his parents’ murderer. On one occasion, the 
latter who had gone out on a hunting excursion felt tired and fell 
asleep with his head on the lap of his attendant, the disguised prince. 
As he was about to kill his enemy, the words of his father came back 
to his mind, “ Hot by hatred is hatred appeased. Hatred is appeased 
only by not-hatred.” The prince sheathed his sword and, when 
Brahmadatta awoke, disclosed his identity. When Brahmadatta 
begged for mercy he said, How can 1 grant you your life, 0 King, 
since my life is endangered by you? It is you, O King, who must 
grant me my life.” Brahamadatta asking for an explanation of bis 
words was told, ” You have murdered my parents. If I kill youi 
then your followers will kill me and my followers in their turn will 
kill your followers. Thus by hatred, hatred will not be appeased. 
But now you have granted me my life, and I have granted ; you your 
life, thus by not-hatred has hatred been appeased.” Buddha there- 
upon said, “ Not by hate is hate destroyed: by love alone hate is 
destroyed” and addressing his disciples taught them the golden maxim, 
” Overcome anger by the power of non-anger and evil by the power of 
good.” 


Jainism and Ahimsa 

Mahatmaji has also told us how one verse of a Gujrati . poem 
which he had learnt by heart during his school days has clung;do:his 
memory all through his life, and, let me add, probably given ji defi- 
nite shape to his ideas. It runs as follows:— “ 
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' ^ « If a mau gives you a drink of water and you give him a drink 
iii return, that is nothing. 

“ Beal beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 

In this connection wa have to remember that the religious faith o( 
the family to which Gandhiji belongs has been Vaishnavism whioh in- 
sists on Ahimsa as one of its cardinal doctrines. We ate also aware 
that on the eve of his departure fbr England, his mother took him to a 
Tain 8adhu before whom he took a solemn vow not to touch alcohol 
and animal food and to observe the strictest chastity. He has told us 
in his autobiography that this saved him “from many a pitfall - in 
London.” The silent influence of a good and pious Vaishnava mother 
may be said to be her last end most precious gift to her great son. 
All these facts go to prove that the great influence of Jainism with 
its insistence on the sacredness of life, an influence characteristic 
more or less of Hindu life in western and northern India, reached 
Gandhiji through his family. Apart from any question of the direct 
influence of Jainism on Gandhiji, it has to be admitted that Jainism 
no less than Buddh’sm cherishes the ideal of Ahimsa as one of the 
most important articles of its faith. 

Hinduism and AhimsI 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this type of idealism, for 
it is nothing else, is the monopoly of Buddhism or of Jainism. It 
is found in Hinduism also. As early as the days of that ancient epic 
the Mahabharata, Hinduism regarded Ahimsa as the very summit of 
its religious goal. The whole of at least Hindu India is familiar with 
that celebrated teaching of the Mahabharata' which may be rendered 
into English in the following terms, " Ahimsa is the supreme 
religion.” This is as familiar even among the common people as 
any of the great sayings of Christ among the same class pf -people in 
the West. 

Islam and Ahimsa 

: It would, however, be unfair if we labour under the impression 
that Ahimsa has its faithful followers in India only or that the 
precious message it has for mankind has been preached in bur mother- 
land only. We have in Arabia a legend which has Yuaofj, an Araib 
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chief; for its hero. He was abundantly blessed with the things of 
this world and was known as Yusuf the Good throughout Arabia* 
It is said that late in a stormy night, a stranger sought his hospitality 
and told him that he was fleeing from the arm of law. He was 
made welcome and next morning was provided with a purse of 
gold and the swiftest horse in the stable of his host in order 
to help hioi in his flight. Touched by the kind and generous 
treatment of Yusuf, the guest confessed that he had murdered the 
eldest son of his host and was trying to evade those who were pursuing 
him in order to punish him for his crime. The story goes on to say 
that Yusuf gave him thrice the amount of gold offered previously and 
showed him how to escape from bis pursuers. When he had left, 
Yusuf knelt down and said, My first born for whom my heart yearns 
day and night, thou art avenged and canst now sleep in peace.’* 


Christianity and Ahimsa 

The founder of Christianity also conveyed that same lesson to his 
followers when he said, Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; But I say unto you , 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.” Paul who has been called the second founder of Christianity has 
elaborated the idea in that memorable saying of his, ** If thine enemy 

hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink Be not overcome of 

evil, but overcome evil with good.” The last sentence is noteworthy 
as fully expressing the Christian method of meeting evil. 

Throughout the ages, there have never been wanting genuine 
followers of the Lord and Master who have walked the path of humility, 
of forgiveness and of love. John Woolman a study of whose writings 
has been recommended by that well-known English essayist Charles 
Lamb came to know that the American Red Indians were murdering 
the European settlers and said that he felt “ a pure moving of love ” 
to visit them in order to know them better so that he might receive 
some instruction from them.” He met them on the war path and 
told them why he had come to pay them a visit and concluded with 
a brief prayer. Not only did they stop all hostilities but one of them 
sikid| ** I love to feel where words come from,” thus indicating, of comae 
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in an indirect way, the change of heart wrought by his Christian 
attitude. 

Still another genuine follower of Christ, James Naylor, had his 
tongue bored through and through with a red-hot iron, was pilloried 
for two hours when ho was pelted with stones, rotten eggs, etc., by a 
misguided and infuriated mob, was whipped at a cart-tail through the 
streets of London and had his forehead branded with the letter B ** 
to indicate that these inhuman punishments had be^n inflicted on him 
because he had been condemned as a blasphemer. He was the victim 
of other equally cruel persecutions not mentioned here. 

The reaction of this saint to the indignities and bodily pain 
inflicted on him is to be found in what he said, There is a spirit 
which I feel, that delights to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, 
but delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end ; 
its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, and to weary out all 
exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. 
It sees to the end of all temptations. As it bears no evil in itself, 
80 it conceives none in thought to any other. If it is betrayed, it 
bears it ; for its ground and spring is the mercies and forgiveness of 
God. Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love unfeigned ; 
it takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not with contention, and keeps 
it by lowliness of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard it, or can own its life. It is conceived in sorrow and brought 
forth without any to pity it ; nor does it ever murmur at grief and 
oppression. It never rejoiceth but through sufferings ; for with the 
world’s joy it is murdered.” 

Surely these words indicate that the man who could, in the midst 
of such bodily sufferings and mental agony, give expression to such 
lofty sentiments was guided by the spirit of Satya-Ahimsa. 

Ahimsa and Non-killing * 

These instances taken from the great religions merely prove that 
the value of Ahimsa as a spiritual discipline has been recognised by all 
tbe great, teachers of the world. It is, however, a matter of regret 
that certain types of Hinduism, owing to the decay of tbe true spirit of 
religion, have tended to emphasise merely its negative aspect. With 
them Ahimsa has meant only the determination not to take the life of 
even the smaiUest of insects which I regard as an example of tbe 
3-1871P 
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exkeme application of a sovereign truth* That our great national 
leader is not content with such a narrow interpretation of the great 
principle is evident from what he has said on more than one occasion. 

There was once difference of opinion as to whether it was right 
to kill an ailing calf at his Sabarraati Ashram which was suffering 
great agony. Gandhiji was in favour of putting it out of misery 
and said ; 

** The trouble with our votaries cf Ahimsa is that they have made 
of it a blind fetish and put the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
spread of true Ahimsa in our midst. The current (and in my opinion 
mistaken) view of Ahimsa has drugged our conscience and rendered us 
insensible to a host of other and more insidious forms of violence, like 
harsh words, harsh judgments, ill-will, anger, spite, and lust of 
cruelty ; it has made us forget that there may be far more violence 
in the slow torture of men and animal the starvation and exploitation 
to wthich they are subjected out of selfisbgreed, the wanton humiliation 
and oppression of the weak and the killing of their self-respect that we 
witness all around us to-day than in the benevolent tiking of life. 

** It is this fundamental misconception about the nature and scope 
of Ahimsa — this confusion about the relative values that is responsible 
for our mistaking mere non-killing for Ahimsa, and for the fearful 
amount of violence that goes on in the name of Ahimsa in our 
country.*' 


The Positive Aspect of Ahimsa 

If we accept Mahatma Gandhi’s interpretation of the doctrine of 
Ahimsa, we have to admit that in addition to being a negative virtue, 
it has also a positive aspect and implies active goodness. It is therefore 
that Mahatmaji said, Ahimsa means the largest love. It’ is the 
supreme la^. By it alone can mankind be saved.” Not only does it 
not imply the doing of any violence to the oppressor with intent to 
destroy him but it aims at changing his heart by suffering joyfully any 
punishment which might be inflicted and showing love to him in return 
80 as to conquer liis heart. In a word, the votary of Ahimsa maintains 
that wrong can be righted for all times to come by following one method 
only and this is to bring about a radical change in the ideals of 
the opponent. This change, it is held, will not only make it impossible 
for him to oppress innocent people any more but will, what is more. 
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tea<^h iim to deal justly with all iocludiug the person who has carried 
on a non-violent struggle against him. But how is this change to be 
brought about ? It will be brought about not by HImsa, oi:*' by 
retaliation but by putting up with suffering unresistingly at the bands 
of the evil-doer till such time as he is touched and.-his hearty in tlie 
language of the Scriptures, is changed. That was why Mah^^tma 
Gandhi said, “ India must conquer her so-called conqueror by love/’ 
And elsewhere, '' We must love our English administrators and pray to 
God that they may have wisdom to see what appears to to be their 
error. I believe in the power of suffering to melt the stoniest heart. 
We must by our conduct demonstrate to every Englishman that he is 
as safe in the remotest corner of India as he proposes to feel behind his 
machine-gun." 


Ahimsa in Actual Practice 

It now remains to prove that Mahatma Gandhi did succeed in 
inspiring thousands of Indians of all classes with the idealism which 
informs the doctrine of Ahimsa. The evidence I am about to place 
before my readers is not taken from Indian sources in order to 
anticipate any criticism which might come from non-Indian quarters, 
challenging its reliablity. All the proofs will therefore be taken from 
non-Indian sources in order that it might be above suspicions of any 
kind of bias. 

Here is what the Rev. Dr. Leonard M. Schiff who was an 
eye-witness has said in his book " The Present Condition of India " : 

" There are just two incidents which have stuck in my mind from 
those strange days. There was something very impressive about the 
Satyagrabis. It was a war, but on the whole a bloodless one* I 
recall a slim Gujerati girl who had been badly beaten remarking that, 
as someone else had said, * Father, forgive them,’ so must she ! 

" Then there were the Akali Sikhs— tall warriors with swords, 
but pledged to non-violence. They were determined not to surrender 
their flag. Down came the lathi on their heads with a sickening thud ; 
they fell. Others took their place. At last the inner circle of their 
women-folk alone remained, but this was too much for the police — 
they kept their flag." 

Here is another bit of evidence taken from a letter which 
appeared in the " Manchester Guardian " in December, 1930^in which 
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an Eoglish woman, an eye-witness, narrates what she saw with her 
own eyes: 

“ On September 17th or 18th, I was on a balcony of the third 
floor of a house nearby and opposite to the Town Hall in Bombay, 
where an election was taking place. There was a large number of 
people, but quite peaceful and quiet ; and those belonging to the 
CJongress party were, in their usual well-organised and methodical way, 
regulating the traffic, guiding pedestrians through crowded parts and 
dispersing crowds where they became too dense to allow of slow 
driving through them. One of the men so engaged was struck with 
a lathi by a police sepoy ; he did not retaliate nor move away. The 
second time he was struck he fell to the ground. Again he was beaten. 
Two of the ambulance men in attendance fetched a stretcher to take 
him to the ambulance car, as he was too much hurt to walk even with 
their aid. After he had been lifted into the stretcher the sepoy again 
struck him — a man already badly wounded— -as he lay there being 
carried to the car. 

“ Some weeks previously (I am sorry I forget the exact date) I 
was watching a small crowd from a balcony above a store in one of the 
chief roads of the city. They had collected there when it became 
known that arrests were being made of the picketers. 

“These picketers do not interfere with the people going into the 

shops At intervals this crowd was broken up in a most needlessly 

brutal way with lathis many people were severely hurt and had 

to be taken away in ambulance cars to the hospitals. One man— a 
peaceable citizen who did not belong to the Congress movement nor 
had anything to do with the Kationalists — was serving in bis shop 
opposite to and a few yards away from the balcony where I was 
watching. As a lathi charge was made, a few of the people nearest 
his shop went into it to get out of the way of the sepoys. An ’English 
sergeant entered the shop, drove the people out with his whip, and 
severely beat the owner of the shop on his own premises. Hearing 
there were English people on the balcony opposite who were sympathisers 
with the ill-treated people, he came across, asked if we could explain 
the reason of such things being done, and showed us the mark on his 
back made through two thickness of cloth I have seen the National- 

ists under the most terrible provocations, and never once have they 
resorted to violence or retaliation in any way, though when they are 
wounded or their women are ill-treated, it is fearfully hard for them.” 
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It may cf course be argued that in the four cases referred to 
above, the exponents of the doctrine of Satya-Ahimsa were merely 
displaying a rather unusual type of passive courage but that there was 
no manifestation of that spirit of active love which is the real driving 
force of this method of fighting wrongs. In order lo meet this objection, 
I shall now quote a few lines from *'The Dawn of fndian Frredoin” 
written by two priests of the Church of England, Englishmen who 
have settled down as inmates of the Christa Seva Sangha of Poona and 
who, in the language of the Most Keverend the Archbishop of York, 
have devoted their lives to the task of interpreting the Christian 
Gospel to India in the utmost possible detachment from purely 
European or British elements.** Englishmen of this type, and they 
are not so few as we Indians think, are indeed “ the salt of the earth’* 
and have earned our undying gratitude by their advocacy of the cause 
of India in a fearless and truly Christian spirit. It is true that they 
have been called Little Englanders ** by men of the type of the late 
Lord Brentford but if at any time there is an understanding between 
Britain and India — a thing which every patriotic Briton and Indian 
would most gladly welcome — it will be because of the presence of such 
men in our midst, men who have spent themselves year in and year out 
in sympathetically interpreting and explaining in all their implications 
the demands of India to Britain and in the process have been 
misunderstood now by non-Indians and now by Indians, One of this 
noble band left us only the other day but we feel sure that he has 
left many like-minded Englishmen behind him. 

Here is the account of the Rev, Father Verrier Elvvin : 

I remember talking to a boy — he was not more than 19 — ^in 
the Congress Hospital in Bombay. He had gone to Sholapur simply 
to offer National Flag Satyagraha, by hoisting the flag and taking the 
consequences. On arrival he had at once been arrested with his 
companions, all of them unarmed, defenceless boys ; t^ey were each 
put in separate cells, stripped naked, brutally assaulted in the most 
delicate parts of their bodies, and flogged till they fell senseless. My 
friend bad been in hospital six weeks and was still suffering. But 
what amazsd me was, not the amount of his suffering, but the quality 
of his love. There was not a word of bitterness or anger. He was a 
Satyagrahi and it was his duty to suffer that he and thus his 
motherland might be the purer.” 

j I shall now come to the last bit of evidence taken this time from ' 
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i book entitled ** Bebel India " written by that staunch friend of ours, 
H. N* Brailaford, who is narrating an experience, ** One face from 
among them (Satyagrahis) stands out in my memory : its owner, a 
lawyer, may have been too fine a spirit to be typical, but his think- 
ing was characteristic of Gandhiji’s movement. He bad been the 
chief speaker at one of the few meetings (near Meerut) which were 
dispersed by rifle fire. He had tried to calm an angry crowd and 
had stationed a cordon of volunteers round the police station to pro- 
tect it. He was, none the less, arrested, beaten by the police, and 
shot by one of them, while under arrest, at close range. The police 
kicked him as he lay on the ground, and five hours passed before he 
received first-aid. His right arm had to be amputated, and a day 
after the operation he was carried from hospital to prison. He told 
the story without a trace of bitterness, his face lit by a triumphant 
serenity. * In prison,’ he went on, ‘ my friends and I were happy and 
even gay.* * Now we know,’ one said to the other, ^ that India is free. 
We have kept the master’s sayings. We have faced even the rifle, 

and refrained from an^er.* As one looked at the face of the man, 
proud in its gentlenees, one ceased to pity the mutiliated arm.*’ 

After this, where is the fair-minded man who will not agree 

with the view put forward by one of the best of our non-Indian 

friends who observed, For many the movement was a discipline 
and catharsis. It restored self-respect. The struggle was grim, 

disciplined, but it was conducted at a high level.” 


The Superiority of Satya-Ahimsa 

The question of questions is whether in its actual application 
the idealism behind Satya-Ahimsa was kept in mind. National 
India contends that, taking into account the very large numbers 
participating in the different movements carried on by believers of 
this principle, and here let me remind my readers that at one time 
there were more than sixty thousand in jail for their non-violent 
activities, and the general ignorance of the masses, the spirit of Satya- 
Ahimsa was really and truly maintained. The British administration 
wpuld point to cases where it is admitted that violence did break 
out and would emphasise the fact that where large nunibers are con- 
cerned, there is always a very grave risk of Abimsa degenerating into 
Himsa. While many among us would agree generally with the 
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troth underlyiDg this contention, there is little doubt that as this 
technique rescued from oblivion and put into practice these days for 
the removal of grievances of various types is a fundaraentally Indian, 
one, it is likely, even its v^orst, to entail less damage than any other 
method which might be adopted for similar purposes. It shoyld be 
recognised that the masses have at las' awakened and that their 
patience under their real or fancied grievances have certain limits. 
Experience has shown that, in other parts of the world, grievances 
such as those from which India suffers have been redressed only a^ 
the result of the application of some kind of pressure. This pressure 
can take either a violent or a non-violent form. And it is to the 
credit of Mahatma Gaudhi that he has forged for the use of India's 
millions a weapen which is calculated to give them their heart's 
desire without inflicting any appreciably extensive damage on their 
opponents. It is therefore that Romain Holland compliments our 
great national leader on having raised up three hundred millions of 
fellow men, shaken the British Empire and inaugurated in human 
politics the most powerful movement that the world has seen for 
nearly two thousand years.** 

Let no one imagine that this great international writer is talking 
about things of which he has little or no direct and intimate knowledge. 
Satya-Ahimsa with its ringing message of self-chosen suffering for 
fighting wrongs has not only appealed very widely to the disinherited 
millions of India who might naturally enough be expected to join any 
movement which holds out even distant hopes of improving their lot 
but it has proved equally effective in the case of those others who 
generally form the pillars of conservatism in other countries and are 
the strongest defenders of vested interests and established institutions. 
In this connection I may recall to the memory of my readers the 
words^of an Englishman who had been living in India for many 
years. ‘‘ When knighted members of the Viceroys Executive 
Council, aged Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities, retired Judges 
of High Courts, and trusted and respected leaders of Indian thought 
and life of every shade of opinion, are in jail in opposition to our 
country’s policy, it causes one to think furiously. If we cannot rule 
India without keeping in jail hundreds of India's most respected 
citizens, what about it?" 

What interests me is not so much the damage done to the 
prestige or power of the British administration as the fact that the 
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adoption of Satya-Ahimsa brought into the national struggle many 
stalwart fighters who would have very carefully abstained from taking 
any part in it if there had been the slightest hint of any kind of even 
indirect appeal to violence. 

Let me conclude by quoting a stanza from a poem by the Eev. 
Father Jack C. Winslow of the Christa Seva Sangha of Poona which 
very eloquently and very sympathetically interprets the spiritual 
element underlying the technique of Satya-Ahimsa and which alone 
has made possible the measure of success achieved hitherto. 

“ Others will fight with hatred and slaying, 

Wade to a kingdom through blood outpoured. 

We will conquer with God’s own armour ; 

We will slay with the Spirit's sword; 

Vanquish by Love that can meekly suffer; 

Die and arise in the name of the Lord.” 



A NATION IN MAKING: THE UNITY 
OF INDIA 

Tkipdrari Chakra vAiiTi, M.A. • 

Department of History, Urihersity of Calcutta 

DIR SURENDRANATH BANERJEA, in writing his autobio- 
^ grapby in 1925, summed up his experience of fifty years of 
public life in India as 4 Nation in Making. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in 
addressing the Annual Convocation of Calcutta University only on 
the 8th March, 1941, said: “Those who live in India, whatever 
their religion or philosophy of life and from whatever part of the 
world their ancestors may have come in the past, do constitute a nation/* 
He maintains that “the process of the evolution of a common oulturd, 
which is neither wholly Hindu nor wholly Moslem, has been ceaselessly 
at work during the last four or five centuries, if not longer, and was 
never more in evidence than in Mughal times/’ And yet what are 
we being told by some distinguished Anglo-Indian administrators and 
historians as to this Nation in Making ? Sir John Stracbey who 
took pride in remembering tliat four generations of his family had 
given to India the best portion of their lives, and who mentioned 
with peculiar pleasure that there was hardly a great office of the state 
in India, from that of Acting Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governor, or 
Member of Council downwards which he had not held, made the 
bold assertion in his lectures on India delivered before the University 
of Cambridge as early as 1884: “There is not, and never was an 
India or even any country of India, possessing, according to European 
idetes, any sort of unity, physical, political, social, or religious ; no 
Indian nation, no people of India, of which we hear so mi^ch/* ' But 
the following sentences from the same lectures are significant and 
deserve the serious attention and the closest study of all nationalists 
in India. Strachey plainly and bluntly says: “When we say that 
we cannot always ignore differences of race, this is only another way of 
saying that the English in India are a handful of foreigners responsible 


^ Straobejji In4ia : lt« Adxnimitr«tioo «iid Progrett, p. 
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the GovernmeDt of nearly 800 millions of people The fact 

remaine that there never was a country, and never will be, in which 
the Government of foreigners is really popular. It would be the 
beginning of the end of our empire if we were to forget this elementary 

fact We are foreigners, and not only in our own interests, but 

because it is our highest duty to India itself that we intend to maintain 

our dominion Let there be no hypocrisy about our intention to 

keep in the hands of our own people those executive posts on which, and 
on our political and military power, our actual hold of the country 

depends We ought never to forget differences of race As I have 

said before, no countries and no peoples of Europe differ from each 
other so profoundly as countries and peoples differ in India, No 
good administration or permanent political security is possible unless 
facts of this kind are remembered.*' ’ (Italics mine.) 

England’s anxiety about good administration” in India bas 
been repeatedly proclaimed, but why does Sir John Strachey become 
nervous about permanent political security” in this country ? Why 
does be quote Machiavelli in bis lectures in order to impress upon his 
English audience in If 8 4 the imaginary character of Indian Nation 
never seen or known to exist in reality ” ? * 

Unfortunately for India, Strachey’s utterances have been echoed 
and re<^echoed by some Anglo-Indian administrators and Indian 
politicians on different platforms in this country. Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
is perhaps, the gieatest protagonist of the multi-nation theory in 
India now, and the so-called Pakistan Resolution adopted by the All- 
India Muslim League at Lahore, on the 23rd March, 1940, and 
re-afiBrmed by the same League at Madras on the 15th April, 1941, 
is the most tangible expression of this theory. Strachey’s emphasis on 
”the peoples of India” and on ” the countries of India ’* pressed 
to its logical conclusion means the vivisection of the land and^the 
dismemberment of the territorial, political and administrative integrity 
of the country. And this is exactly the crisis that is threatening 
India to-day. In the face of this over-whelming and bafiding situation, 
the slogan of the present Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery — 
India First ” — is little consolation and is little help. 


* Stracbej, India : Its Administration and Progress, pp. 495-497. 

• Btrachey’s XiCCture quoted in Syed Mahmood‘s History of English Bduoation in 
India, j>. 261 . 
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Strachey 8 emphasis on " No Indian nation, no people of India 
had an altogether different effect on Ramsay Macdonald, at least 
for sometime. Ramsay Macdoald who personally visited India twice, 
and who became, three times, the Prime Minister of Rnglaud, 
bad a different tale to tell about the unity of India and abont 
the “ one Indian conscionsness ” of its people. Macdonald wrote 
thus in his book, The Government oj India, in 1919: “I 
would say that the first and most essential thing to learn about 
India is that the statement of Strachey is very misleading, 
especially if used for political purposes. India, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, is 
naturally the area of p single government. One has only to 
look at the map to see bow geography has foreordained an Indian 
Empire. Its vastness does not obscure its oneness ; its variety, its 

unity Political and religious tradition has also welded it into 

one Indian consciousness This spiritual unity dates from very 

early times in Indian culture.”* (Italics mine.) It is important 
to remember that this statement emanated from Macdonald in bis 
unregenerate days — in the days when his name was even suggested 
for the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress, in the 
days when Macdonald bad not seen light, in the days when 
no thought had entered into bis bead of destroying ” the 
one Indian consciousness ” of India by the device of the so-called 
Communal Award of 1932. In 1919, ” the inevitability of a united 
India” was an article of faith with Ramsay Macdonald, and this 
inspired all his responsible utterances.' 

Macdonald thus supplies Strachey’s refutation. But Macdonald’s 
formula as to “ the inevitability of a united India ” needs some 
discussion. It is tempting to search for an appropriate political 
pedigree for this conception in the history of British India. At 
least half a century before Strachey’s memorable l^'tures at 
Camridge, Thomas Babington Macaulay, speaking in the House of 
Commons on the lOtb July, 1833, on the Government of India Bill 
of that year, referred in clear and unequivocal terms to the territorial, 
political and administrative integiity of India. Indeed the whole 
burden of the speech was the need for the creation of a central, 
unified authority for the administration of India. The East India 

* Rami*; Macdonald. The GoTarnmant of India, p. SS. 
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bad not at that time succeeded in conquering the whole 
of India ; Oudb, Sind, and the Punjab lay outside the British pale. 
And yet this imperfection did not deter the authors of the Bill 
from seeing 'the vision of a united India, and they boldly went forward 
in giving legislative shape to the project of the first Government of 
India in British Indian History. In Macaulay’s speech, again, the 
people of India is always mentioned as the people of India and never, 
as in Sir John Stracbey*s, as the peoples of India.’* It may be said 
that Macaulay’s tone and speech in 1833, set the fashion of Indian 
administration for some years to come, and Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators, for some years, did not largely deviate from the path chalked 
out by the Whig Government of England in 1833. It is especially 
noteworthy that in the Petition which the East India Company 
presented to the British Parliament in February, 1858, on the eve 
of its abolition, the expression invariably used for referring to the 
inhabitants ot this country is the people of India and never the 
peoples of India. It appears that the wise and enlightened policy 
which was inaugurated with the Government of India Act, 1833, 
was not abandoned by the East India Company till the day of its 
final extinction. Other considerations and other principles came to 
govern the policy of the Government of India with the direct 
assumption by the Crown of the responsibilities of Indian adminis- 
tration. The Petition of the East India Company in J858, which 
was drafted by no less a person than John Stuart Mill, pointedly 
refers to this change of policy and expresses its apprehension that 
with the abolition of the Company the interests of the people of 
India will be subordinated to those of the people of Great 
Britain. The Petition shows: ‘‘That your petitioners have 
seen with the greatest pain the demonstrations of indiscriminate 
animosity towards the natives of India, on the part of our country- 
men in India and at home, which have grown up since the late 
unhappy events. Tliey believe these sentiments to be fundamentally 
unjust ; they know them to be fatal to the possibility of good 

government in India That your petitioners cannot contemplate 

without dismay the doctrine now widely promulgated that India 
should be administered with an especial view to the benefit of the 

English who reside there your petitioners regard it as the most 

honourable characteristic of the government of India by England, 
that it has acknowledged no such distinction as that of a dominant 
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and iabject rac6; but bas held that its first duty was to the psopls 
of India.** • (Italics mine.) 

The point that I want to make is that for at least a quartijr 
of a centary after tfete Government of India Act, 1888» thf 
Whigs in England continued to show under Benthamite and 
Radical impulse an enlightened interest in Indian administration. 
They ‘'acknowledged no such distinction as tluit of a dominant 
and subject race *’ Macaulay’s celebrated Minute in favour of Engli»|a 
education, 2nd February, 1835, the famous Education Despatch of 
1854, and the establishment of the Universities in India in 1857, 
were the visible effects of this wise and benevolent policy. But all 
this was considerably changed with the Mutiny and the assumption 
of direct government by the Crown. Even “ that wise, that bent* 
volent, that noble clause ” of the Act of 1833, which enacted that no 
native of the Indian Empire should by reason of his colour, his 
descent, or his religion, be incapable of holding office, was whittle 
down by the Queen’s Proclamation in 1858 by the interpolation of a 
qualifying phrase so far as may be” — which greatly diminish^ 
the chances of Indians for admissions to the highest offices under th® 
State. Prom another very important consideration also, the speech 
of Macaulay in the House of Commons on the Government of India 
Bill, 1833, deserves our serious attention and careful study. No 
coward soul was Macaulay's, and his humanism was not afraid of 
Indian political and national aspirations. Dante was in literature the 
great passion of his life and like the Florentine poet, his mind was 
always swayed by considerations of compassion and sympathy. Even 
as early as 1833, he had a buoyant and demonstrable faith in the 
progress of the Indian people. He bad nothing but the humanist’s 
scorn for those who would withhold from the Indian people their 
birthright of opportunities, leisure, instruction, and privileges of 
citizens. He liad realised that in India bis own countrymen, belonging 
to the luling nation, resembling in colour, in language, in manner, 
those who held supreme military and political power, and differing in 
all these respects from the great mass of the population, might con- 
sider themselves as a superior class, and miglit trample on the 
indigenous race. There wag the ever-present danger that the Englieh* 
men in India might constantly make themselves the master race, and 


• Ssitb, 0{NMehM lud Doeantsiili en iDdian Policy, Vol. 1, pp, 806*06. 
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the Indians the subject race with rights and interests subordinated to 
those of the ruling race. Macaulay^s fine and sensitive mind recoiled 
from such a development. With a view to the prevention of this 
evil, he proposed to give to the central government in India the power 
of legislating for Europeans as well as for Indians. He expressed his 
views with great vehemence : Unless, therefore, we mean to leave the 
natives exposed to the tyranny and insolence of every profligate adven- 
turer who may visit the East, we must place the European under the 
same power which legislates for the Hindoo. No man loves political 
freedom more than I. But a privilege enjoyed by a few individuals, 
in the midst of a vast population who do not enjoy it, ought not to be 
called freedom. It is tyranny.’* In commenting on this part of the 
speech of Macaulay, one only wishes that this sage apophthegm of state 
had been remembered by those Englishmen who were responsible for 
creating the wild agitation over the llbert Bill during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Ripon. 

Macaulay liad no nightmare about a “ Lost Dominion *’ in India. 
He was fully prepared in 1833 to see India attaining her destiny as a 
nation. Prospects of Indian self-government had no terror for him. 
The concluding portion of his memorable speech may be quoted at 
some length: “ But that, when the fullness of time is come, when 
the interest of India requires the change, we ought to refuse to make 
that change lest we should endanger our own power, this is a doctrine 
of which 1 cannot think without indignation. Governments, like men, 
may buy existence too dear. ‘ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas,* 
is a despicable policy both in individuals and in states. In the present 
case, such a policy would not only be despicable, but absurd. The 
mere extent of empire is not necessarily an advantage. To many 
governments it has been cumbersome ; to some it has been 
fatal. It will be allowed by every statesman of our time that the 
prosperity of, a community is made up of the prosperity of those 
who compose the community, and that it is the most childish 
ambition to covet dominion which adds to no maD*s comfort or 

security It would be, on the most selfish vietc of the case, 

far better for us that the people oj India were well-governed 

and independent of us, than ill-governed and subject to us We 

shall never consent to administer the pousta (a preparation of 


7 M»rauUj • Speeches (World's Cisssios ed.), p. 144. 
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opium) to a whole community, to stupify and paralyse a great people 
whom God has committed to our charge for the wretched purpose of 
rendering them more amenable to our control. What is power worth 
if it is founded on vice, on ignorance, and on misery : if we can hold 
it only by violating the most sacred duties which as governors we owe 

to the governed ? We are free, we are civilised, to little putpose if we 

grudge to any portion of the human race an equal measure of freedom 
and civilisation. Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order 
that we may keep them submissive ? Or do we think that we can give 
knowledge without awakening ambition ? Or do we mean to awaken 

ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent ? I have no 

fears. The path of duty is plain before us: And it is also the path 
of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour. It may be 
that the public mind of India may expand under our system till it has 
outgrown that system ; that by good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better government ; that, having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a day will ever come 
1 know not. But never will I attempt to avert or to retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English history. 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery 
and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them 
desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed 
be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from 
us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes 
of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there 
are triumphs which are followed by no reverse. There is an empire 
exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the 
pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is the im- 
perishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature and 
our laws.” * (Italics mine.) , 

This is the speech of a bold English statesman who recognised 
the unity of India, who was prepared to see the people of India 
finally becoming “ independent ’’ of Engalnd, and who always 
referred to the inhabitants of this land as the people of India, and 
never as the peoples of India. The Queen’s Proclamation of 1888, 
also, is addressed to the people of India. The despatdi which Lord 
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^iidwiry> the Secretary of State for India, sent to the GoTeromeot 
Of India on the 13tb July, 1876, notifying the assumption by Her 
llsjeety. Queen Victoria, of the title of “ Empress of India,” spoke 
of the Queen's favourable sentiments towards ” the Princes and People 
oj India.” (Italics mine.) The Parliamentary debates over the Indian 
Councils Bill of 1891 in referring to the inhabitants of this country 
always mentioned them as The People of India." It is, I think, 
Edward VII’s Proclamation of Ind November, 1908, which for the 
first time, ” greets ” the Princes and people of this country, as ” the 
Princes and Peoples of India.” (Italics mine.) One might ask if the 
inauguration of the famous Morley-Minto Reforms at that time 
had anything to do with this significant change. The change is 
now complete. In the Royal Proclamations and Messages to-day, 
i’ke people of India invariably' becomes The peoples of India. Then, 
Again, Macaulay was prepared to view with pride the passing away 
of the ” sceptre ” from British hands, and he was ready to consider 
Such a day as “ the proudest day in English bistory.” What a 
contrast to this attitude we find in the Cambridge lectures of Sir John 
Strachey half a century afterwards when he said : ‘‘ We intend to 
ruaintain our dominion. Let there be no hypocrisy about our inten- 
tion to keep in the hands of our own people those executive posts 
on which, and on our political and military power, our actual hold 
of the country depends.” How different also is the outlook, about 
one century later, of Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for 
India, who made in the House of Lords, on July 7, 1926, the following 
pronouncement : ” I am not able, in any foreseeable future, to 
discern a moment when we may safely, either to ourselves or India, 
abandon our trust. There is, my Lords, no ‘ lost Dominion,’ there 
will be no ‘ lost Dominion,’ until that moment, if ever it comes, 
when the whole British Empire, with all that it means for civilization, 
is splintered in doom.” Further comment on the tone of this 
speech of Lord Birkenhead is needless. 

Macaulay bad an opportunity of translating bis liberal and 
enlightened ideas into practice when be came to India in 1834 as 
the Law Member of Oovernor-General’s Council. His famous and 
epoch-making Minute on Indian Education, February 2, 1835, was 
designed to promote the true national interests of the Indian people. 
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It wanted to strike at the root of the old defective system of education 
which was merely fostering sectarian or communal interests by giving 
undue encouragement to Sanskrit and Arabic studies Macaulay’s 
ambition was to make the inhabitants of this country thoroughly good 
English scholars, and to this end be wanted to direct the efforts of rndian 
Administration. It must not be supposed that the Indiana would, 
thereby, become denationalised, or, in any aense, less aitached to 
their culture and civilization. On the eontrsr^s the aim was, as 
Macaulay himself expresses it, “to form a class whoriay be interpreters 

between us and the millions whom we govern To that class 

we may leave it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to 
enrich those dialects with terms of Science borrowed from the Western 
nomenclature, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for convey- 
ing knowledge to the great mass of the population.” 

This was the utterance of a great seer who was prepared to visualise 
with satisfaction and with a clear conscience the future greatness of India. 
He was convinced that the system of education which was in vogue 
at that time, which treated Hindus and Mussalmans as two distinctly 
separate communities for the purpose of education, did not tend to 
accelerate the progress of truth, but “ delayed the natural death of 
expiring errors.” He also realised that it would be impossible for 
the Government of India with limited means at their disposal at that 
time “ to attempt to educate the body of the people.” The obvious 
course was to form a class who would interpret the knowledge of 
the West which they had gathered to the millions of their countrymen. 
This was the origin of the much-abused “ filtration theory ” in the 
history of education in India under British rule. The theory put 
into operation by Macaulay, served its purpose admirably well for 
many years till it fell on evil days and on evil tongues, and was 
discarded by the Government of Lord Mayo in the seventies of the 
last century. We have only to say here that modern India should 
recognise in Thomas Babington Macaulay, one of the fathers of Indiiin 
rationalism. 

Macaulay's policy of fostering English education as a means bf 
elevating the minds of Indians bore fruit in the movement for the 
establishment of Universities in India within a decade. On the 25tb 
October, 1845, the Council of Education at Calcutta, under the 
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presidency of Mr, Charies Hay Cameron, prepared a plan for 4 
DriWerBity at Calcutta, A few seiitenceB from this ' document; may 
be quoted as illustrating the progress that had been made by the 
^ople of Bengal in the field of education : ‘‘The present advanced 
state of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the large aiid 
annually increasing number of highly educated pupils, both in 
public and private institutions, renders it not only expedient and 
advisable, but a matter of strict justice and necessity, to confer 
upon them some mark of distinctions, by which they may be 
recognised as persons of liberal education and enlightened minds, 
capable, from the literary and scientific training they have under- 
gone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life ; of 
commencing the practical pursuit of the learned profeBsions, including 
in this description .the business of instructing the rising generation ; 
of. holding the higher offices under Government open to natives, 
after due official qualification ; or of taking the rank in society 
accorded in Europe to all members and graduates of the Universities. 
^Pbe .only means of accomplishing this great object is by the estab- 
lishment of a Central University, armed with the power of granting 
degrees in Arte, Science, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering, 
incorporated by a special Act of . the Legislative Council of India., 
and endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all chartered Universities 

in Great Britain and Ireland That the time for such a 

measure has arrived is fully proved by the standard of excellence 
attained in the Senior Scholarship Examinations of the Council of 
Education (fully equal in extent to the Bachelor’s Examination of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin), and the. creditable skill and 
proficiency exhibited by the graduates of. the Medical College, whose 
examinations in extent and difficulty, are much greater than those of 
any of the Colleges of Surgeons in Great Britain, and, in a ^purely 
professional point of view, nearly on a par with those required from 
the medical graduates of most British Universities.”*^ The foregoing 
extracts are a striking testimony to Bengali intelligence and abilities 
which had shown such excellent results within a decade froin the 
publication of Macaulay’s famous Minute on Education. The standard 
of excellence attained by some Bengali Hindu scholars, for instancei 
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Pearycharan Sircar, Anandkissen Bose and Rajnarain Bose, in the 
Senior Scholarship Examination of December, 1843, was so bigh^' that 
some specimens of very excellent answers written by thoie candidates 
were presented to the Select Committee of the H'>ase of Lords on 
Indian Territories in 1852 53, as an argument fgir an immisdiate 
establishment of a University in Calcutta/* This is indeed Very high 
praiee for Bengali Hindus, but this need not cause any vsurpdse ; 
for Macaulay had already written in terms scitrcely less flattering 
about the abilities of the Hindus, in his Minute on Education which 
has been quoted so often. Macaulay thus observes: ^‘Indeed it is 
unusual to find, even in the literary circles of the Continent, any 
foreigner who can express himself in English with so much facility 
and correctness as we find in many Hindus. Nobody, I suppose^ 
will contend that English is so difBcult to a Hindoo as Greek to an 
Englishman.** ** ’ 

When the University of Calcutta was finally established in 
January, 1857, it did not, however, cause universal satisfaction iii 
the official circles in England and India. Powerful minds got alarmed ; 
and mistaking the causes of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, they 
had misgivings about the success of the project of 1857, and thought 
that it would be prudent and expedient to retrace the steps. Lord 
Ellenborough, the President of the Board of Control in the Derby* 
Ministry, sounded the tocsin of alarm, in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, dated 28th April, 1858, and authoritatively announced that 
the promised good had not been derived from the system of Indian 
education. Fortunately for the cause of education in India, Lord 
Ellenborough was compelled to resign his office of the President of 
the Board of Control very soon. With the arrival of Sir Charles 
Wood at the India Office, education in this country, and University 
education in particular, was delivered from the peril which 
threatened it. • 

But this deliverance was not of long duration. Within twelve 
or thirteen years from the foundation of the University of Calcutta, 
Lord Mayo, the Governor-General of India, came to view the system 
of University education in this country with much disfavour. The 

Second Report of the Select Commit tee of the House of Ijords on Indian Territoriea 
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cry was raised that the system of public instruction in Bengal gave an 
excellent education to the opulent and upper middle classes at the 
cost of the State, and made scarcely any provision for the educa- 
tion of the masses. Even W. W. Hunter, who was for some time 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, saw nothing good 
in the prevailing system of education. He writes thus in his 
biography of Lord Mayo, published in 1876: “The State tried 
zealously to discharge its duty in instructing the people, and it 
interpreted this duty to mean a high-class education for a small 

section of them The Bengali Babu, has become the recognised 

type of the educated native of Northern India. But the Bengal 
system of public instruction effected this triumph at the cost of the 
primary education of the masses. 

The cry that the system of public instruction of Bengal sacrificed 
the teaching of the masses to high-class education had no basis either 
in theory or in fact. When Macaulay wrote his Minute in favour of 
Western educatioM in 1835, it was openly admitted that it would be 
impossible for the Government of India, “ with their limited means, 
to attempt to educate the body of the people.** The obvious policy, 
therefore, was to impart good education and high education to a class 
who would play the role of interpreters between the Government and 
the people, and would do their best to spread education downwards. 
The basis of this policy was, of course, the “ filtration ’* theory of 
education. It was hoped that the effect of this system would not be 
confined to the classes immediately benefited. It would filtrate down- 
wards. And, as a matter of fact, education was rapidly filtrating 
downwards in Bengal and other provinces of India. The Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 bore eloquent testimony to this fact. 
Yet, in the face of this development. Lord Mayo conceived a deep 
dislike towards the existing system of education. Curiously enough, 
he thought t^at the cause of education in India would be best pro- 
moted if the State ceased to spend money for the education of “ a 
few hundred Bengali Babus.** It appears from a letter which Mayo 
wrote to a friend that the guiding consideration of Mayo’s new edu- 
cational policy was not so much his solicitude for the interests of the 
masses as his deep-seated prejudice against the “ Bengali Babus.** A 
few sentences from this very significant letter may be quoted: “ I 
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dislike this filtration theory. In Bengal we are educating in English 
a few hundred Babus at great expense to the State. Many of them 
are well able to pay for themselves, and have no other object in 
learning than to qualify for Government employ. In the meanwhile, 
we have done nothing towards extending knowledge to the million. 
The Bahus will never do ii. The more education you (jive them, the 
more they will try to keep it to themselves, and make their inoteased 
knowledge a means of tyranny. If yon wait tul the bad English, 
which the four hundred Babus learn in Calcutta, filters down into 
the 40 millions of Bengal, you will be ultimately a Silurian rock in- 
stead of a retired judge. Let the Babus learn Eoglifeh by all means. 
But let us also try to do something towards teaching the three R’s to 
Rural Bengal.*’ (Italics mine.) 

This is an unmerited slur on Bengali intellect and character* 
But the effusion need not cause surprise. Prom the seventies of the 
last century it seems to have become the deliberate policy of certain 
British administrators to say nothing good about Bengal and Bengali 
character. Mayo showed the way in 1870. In December, 1687, Sir 
Lepel Henry Griffin, Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, in a speech at Gwalior, made a wild attack on the Bengali 
race in the following terms: ‘‘ One of the reasons for which I urge 
you, Mahrattas, to utilize the educational advantages which we offtr 
you, is, that you may take your rightful intellectual place in India 
and keep the Bengalis, who arc now everytohere very active, in their 
proper place. You are their superiors in ability, in strength, and in 
courage. They are only your superiors in noise and volubility. If 
they should be your leaders, it would be an army of lions commanded 
by grasshoppers. If you look at the history of the world, you will 
find that strong nations, like the English, Mahrattas, Rajpoots, and 
Sikhs, -were never ruled by weak and unwarlike races like the Bengalis. 
Courage is the quality which governs the world, and. the bravest 
people are everywhere and justly triumphant. Do not then allow 
the Bengalis to deceive you with their talk about National Congresses 
and representative institutions. Be content with your own Mahratta 
nationality, and believe me that representative institutions are as 
much suited to India as they are to the moon. India is composed of 
many different nations, with very little in common, and it is as foolish 
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to hope to unite them as to join in one nation Russians, Frenchmen, 
and EngUshmeQ who are more closely connected by civilization and 
descent than the various peoples of India. The so-called National 
Congress is a sham, and delegates are appointed by themselves and 
their friends. Hindus of position and authority will join it ; and the 
only Mahomedans who attend are a few obscure and notoriety-seeking 
persons.**'* (Italics mine.) In 1888, Sir John Strachey, referring 
to the proposal that competitive examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service should be held in India as well as in England, wrote in his 
hook, India: Its Administrations and Progress, that such a plan 
was highly objectionable on the ground that it would transfer certain 
important offices so long held by Englishmen “ to men drawn from 
very small class of Hindus from Bengal. Strachey writes: “These 
Hindus of Bengal, altliough'we choose to call them Natives of India, 
would be, to at least 200 millions of the Indian populations, almost as 
much foreigners as we are ourselves. One of the inevitable conse- 
quences would be the anger and discontent of the more intelligent of 
our Mohammedan subjects.** (Italics mine.) So the proposal for 
holding simultaneous competitive examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service in India was unacceptable for the simple reason that only 
young, men from Bengal “ would have any chance of success in such 
examinations.’* Such a prospect was intolerable, because, as Sir John 
Strachey writes, “ the thought of being governed by a Hindu foreigner 
from Bengal fills the Mohammedans of Northern India with indignation 
and contempt.*’ (Italics mine.) Further comment is needless. 
One might only ask if such sentiments were calculated to promote 
the unity of India, or to further the cause of the movement, India 
First. Were not ideas, such as these, likely to lead ultimately to 
social disintegration and to social collapse ? The nervousness of 
these Anglo-Indian administrators arising out of the unchallenged 
intellectual ajpilities of the Bengali Hindu Babus did not disappear 
in the 19th century. In 1906, Lord Minto wrote with considerable 
dismay to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India, that “ the 
Bengali editor was spreading his influence throughout India,* md 

Ool. W. F. B. Laurie, Sketches of Some Diitinguished Anglo-IudiauB, Second 
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that he was thinking of '' s possible eounUrpom to eongre^t mmJ* 

(Italies mine.) 

The question may now be ▼ery well asked if Lord Mayo, 
true to the tradition of an Irish Protestant, was not thinking of a 
possible counterpoise to the influence of the Bengali Babus ^ in 
the seventies of the last century. His furious iodictment against 
the system of University education in Bengal docs not appear to 
be intelligible on any other ground* Tlie education of the masses 
was as neglected a question then, as it is now. Tho raising of the 
question in the form in which it was done by Mayo, only served 

to cloud the issue and did a disservice to the cause of national educa- 
tion in this country. The cleavage that was created in Indian 

society by Mayo's insistence that the interests of the nmsses were 
quite distinct from those of the higher classes, is causing anxiety 
even now, and it is rendering all chances of national education very 
difiScult indeed. The case against the unwisdom of Mayo’s policy 
was stated, in terms no one can better, by a Senior Member of the 

Indian Civil Service in a letter to Lionel Curtis in July, 1917. He 
writes as follows: “ In educational matters we have been misled by 
the European analogy. We have said it is the business of government 
to look after primary education : The people must make arrangement 
for higher education as they do in other countries. In view of the 
condition of the country (India) this was an unwise position. Primary 
education is relatively unimportant, but we must have the best 

higher education, the other will follow. In this country every- 

thing has always been done by the government, and it is no good 
telling the people, poorly educated as they are, that if they want 
higher education they must arrange for it, That is what government 
did in Bengal, with the most fatal results." (Italics mine, Curtis, 
Dyarchy, p. 174.) 

Another point of Lord Mayo's educational policy ^yas destined 
to strike at the root of growing Indian nationalism. The system 
that was inaugurated in 1835 was bearing fruit. Its result would 
be the establishment of an India-wide rising level of common edu^ 
cation. But Lord Mayo found " that the Muhammadans of Bengal 
were intensely dissatisfied with this state of things, and that their 
discontent assumed in Bengal the form of active disaffection." A 
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remedy had to be discovered for this state of things, and Lord Mayo 
very soon discovered that the system of education, founded on a basis 
co-extensive with the educational requirements of the whole people, 
was at fault. He thought that the system of common education 
which had so long been pursued with steadfast zeal was unsuited to 
the Muhammadans. Lord Mayo’s personal summing up of the 
situation in bis own words is as follows : — There is no doubt, 
that as regards the Muhammadan population, our present system 
of education is, to a great extent, a failure. We have not only 
failed to attract the sympathies and conhdence of a large and 
an important section of the community, but we have reason to 
fear that we have caused positive disaffection *' Mayo was 

determined to remove the cause of this postive disaffection’^ 
of what he calls the most powerful race in India.” His 
solution of the problem lay in a number of contrivances. One such 
contrivance was that a Muhammadan would not come to a Hindu 
school to be taught by a Hindu teacher.” Another was that the 
Government ” must therefore give way somewhat to the national 
prejudices of the Muhammadans, and allow to Arabic, Persian, and 
TTrdu, a more prorm’nent place in many of the Government schools 
and examination tests.” In this way, Mayo thought, the Muham- 
madans would get ^ a more equal chance of filling those lucrative 
positions wliich are now almost monopolized by Hindus,” 

It is clear that this Memorandum of Lord Mayo was governed 
by considerations of administrative exigency. The Memorandum is 
not an educational document ; on the other band, it is a political 
document inspired by considerations other than academic. The 
avowed object of Lord Mayo was to cure the ” positive disaffection ” 
of the Muhammadans by ” giving way somewhat to their national 
prejudices.” Thus with Mayo, education in India was his politics, 
and not his policy. A famous thinker once observed : ”The weak- 
nesses of deniocra(‘y are the opportunities of education.” Similarly 
in India, the weaknesses and prejudices of the Indian people were 
the opportunities of a sound liberal education. The wisdom of this 
maxim was realised by Macaulay in 1835 ; but in the admioistration 
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of lodia by Lord Miyo, this principle was discarded, and a totally 
different policy was followed in educational affaire — the policy of 
giving way somewhat to the national prejudices” of a section of 
the Indian people. And this ** giving way ” again, was not inspired 
by educational considerations, but was dictated by i;x)lil!cal expediency. 
Mayo’s ideas took shape in the Resolution of the Government of India, 
dated 7th August, 1871, on Muhammadan Educatiou This Kasolution 
is an important document, being the first of a series of aieasures 
adopted by the Government for the encouragement of separate 
education among the Muharamadans. The history of separate 
denominational education in British India may be said to date 
from this Resolution. The Resolution may be studied in full in 
Syed Mahmood’s History of English Education in India^ pp. 148-49. 
We can, only from the nationalist point of view, take exception to 
two important suggestions of the Government of India in this Resolu- 
tion. The Resolution said: (1) ” As in vernacular schools eo in this 
class also (English schools), assistance might justly be given to 
Muhammadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their own. (2) 
Greater encouragement should also be given to tJie creation of a 
vernacular literature for the Muhammadans — a measure the importance 
of which was specially urged upon the Government of India by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State on more than one occasion,***^ 
{Italics mine.) 

This was to invite the danger of ” the fractioning of education ’* 
against which Professor Ernest Barker impressively warned us in bis 
Address to the Council of the Institute of Christian Education in 
December, 1938.^'' Such fractioning of education encouraged the move* 
ment of disruptive forces at work and made the chances of educational 
socialism in this country very difficult of realisation. But Lord Mayo 
was net concerned with the possibilities of educational socialism. 
What he primarily thought was that ” a resolution of this kind would 
be justified by the circumstances of the case, and would have an 
excellent effect on the feelings of the Muhammadan population at 
this moment.”^® Mayo’s biographer, Hunter, tells us that the educa- 
tional reforms of Mayo had their desired effect. These reforms, we 
are told, were ” bailed as a boon by the Mussalman population. The 
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Mahammadan petition and complaint have ceased to be a constantly 
recarring difficulty in the administration of Bengal, and Muhammadan 
disaffection has at the same time dropped out of the cognizance alike 
of our armies and our courts.’”'’' Hunter, who was for some years 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, adopted an excellent 
criterion indeed for judging the results of the educational reforms of 
Lord Mayo in this country ! He was seeking to evaluate the so-called 
educational measures of Mayo not by the progress of general education 
among the people but by the disappearance of “ Muhammadan disaffec- 
tion.” The prospects of liberal national education in India had 
become dark indeed. The chances of educational socialism were 
doomed. The destiny of Mayo's measures, as it turned out, was to 
commit the country to denominationalism piecemeal. 

And yet when Lord ' Mayo and W. W. Hunter were busily 
engaged in the task of fractioning education and giving education a 
denominational turn in India, Professor Thomas Hill Green in England 
was preaching the urgent necessity of a system of comprehensive 
and all-emhracing national education. Green, impelled hy his idea- 
lism, was looking forward to an ultimate ” reconstitution of society 
through that of education,” and he felt that, through well-planned 
education, it would he possible to effect a considerable change in the 
tone of society and to remove many of its barriers. His vision saw a 
“ladder of learning which should reach from the gutter to the 
Universities,”** and this learning would bring about a fusion of men, 
most variously born and circumstanced, in one human society. The 
need of the hour was the removal of class impediments and laying the 
same foundation for all alike in a system of comprehensive national 
education. This would ensure “ not only a thoroughly educated but a 
socially united people.”** But in India the result of Mayo’s policy 
has been that the denominational system has struck its roots too deep 
and wide to be displaced. It has fostered the spirit of social exclusive- 
ness and has amply recognised the strictest social demarcations between 
the Hindus and the Musalmans. A common education, which is the 
only means of removing jealousies and social separations prevalent 
within the people of a country, was not given a fair trial in 
India. “Common education,” says Green, “is the true social 
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leveller. Men and women who have been at school together^ or who 
have been at schools of the same sort, will always understand 
each other, will always be at their ease together, will be free 
from social jealousies and animosities however different their 
drcumstances in life may be/*** These are true- and wise words. 
How much one does wish that these words wert? remembered by British 
administrators of the days of Lord Mayo, and bow much one does 
wish that they were studied and pondered over by our responsible 
ministers and civil servants to-day. The ambition cf Thomas Hill 
Green in the seventies of the last century was the promotion of a 
national system of education, and almost his last public utterance 
before his death in 1882 wab the expression of a hope that the time 
would come ** when the phrase ‘ education of a gentleman * will 
have lost its meaning, because the sort of education which alone 
makes the gentleman in any true sense will be within the reach 
of all As it was the aspiration of Moses that all the Lord’s 
people should be prophets, so with all seriousness and reverence we 
may hope and pray for a condition of English society in which 
all honest citizens will recognise themselves and be recognised by 
each other as gentlemen.** ** This is national education properly 
so called, and this is educational socialism. We can now understand 
how the prospects for such an education in India were retarded by the 
educational policy which was introduced by Lord Mayo. The evils 
of that policy are still rampant, and they are the greatest hindrances 
to good citizenship and the development of national solidarity in 
this land. 

The dangers inherent in Mayo’s system of denominational 
education became evident in a few years. In February, 1882, a 
Memorial was addressed to Lord Ripon, the Governor-General, by 
the National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta, calling attention 
to the decayed position of Muhammadans of India, tp the causes 
which had, in the opinion of the Memorialists, led to this decadence, 
and to the remedies which might improve that condition. The 
Memorial was discussed by the Education Commission of 1882 and 
by the Government of India in its Resolution on the 15th July, 1886. 
Some of the demands of the National Muhammadan Association 


® of T. H- Growl* Voi. HI* pp. 467-68« 

« IWi., pp. 476-76. 
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were fantastic and far too extravagant. These demands were sum- 
marily rejected by the Government of India. This attitude of the 
Government of India is not condemned, but is, on the other hand, 
highly praised by Syed Mahmood in his History of English Education 
in India. He says: “ There are some passages in the Kesolution of 
the Government of India which deserve to be permanently preserved 
and remembered by the Muhammadan community. Firstly, as giving 
them a sound and statesmanly warning, and secondly, as conveying 
the sympathy which the Government of India has deigned to express 
towards the Muhammadans of India, respecting their future educa- 
tional and other prospects and welfare.*' 

In regard to the recommendations of the Education Commission 
of 1882, for special encouragement of Muhammadan Education, the 
Government of India, in its Eesolution, rose to statesmanly heights 
and made the following general observations, which were not cal- 
culated to encourage the demands of the Memorialists. This part of 
the Kesolution is as follows: ''It is only by frankly placing them- 
selves in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the 
Government system of high and especially of English Education, 
that the Muhammadans can hope fairly to hold their own in respect 

of the better description of State appointments Care must be 

taken to avoid unnecessary widening of the line between Muham- 
madan and other classes of the community. The Governor-General 
in Council does not consider it desirable, or for the advantage of the 
Muhammadans themselves, that they should be exempted from those 
tests which are established to secure the admission of duly qualified 
candidates into the public service. Nor can special favour be shown 
them in open competitive examhiaiions of any description. It is 
only by raising their own educational qualifications, to the level 
already attained by other races, that the Muhammadans can hope 
to win appointments that are awarded as the result of examination. 

It is the earnest desire of the Supreme Government to treat 

all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India with absolute impar- 
tiality, and see all alike benefiting by the protection, the patronage, 
and the assistance of the btate.**^* (Italics mine.) These were wise, 
statesmanlike, and courageous utterances, and we might only hope 


Byed Mahraood, History of Engiisb Education, p. 174. 

Quoted in Syed Mahmood *8 History of English Education in India, pp. 174-76, 
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that the Government cf India did not subsequently deviate from this 
Besolntion. We would also expect that the principles of this Reso- 
lution were remembered by Ramsay Macdonald in 1932 when he 
gave his notorious Communal Award, and by the Government of 
India itself when it formulated another Resolution of far-reaching 
importance on the 4th July, 1934 — a Resolution which has been 
rightly called the second Communal Award in the history of British 
administration in India — a Resolution which bpecifically recognised 
the extravagant and indefensible claims of the different minorities 
to important posts in the public services of India on communal 
grounds by brushing aside the considerations which dictated the 
Resolution of the 15th July, 1885 Thus the principles which were 
laid down by the Government of India in 1885, in regard to the 
recruitment in the public services from certain considerations, were 
undermined by the same Government in 1934 from different consi* 
derations. And the result has been the sabotage of the principle 
of national efficiency and national solidarity. The process has just 
begun ; the final results are on the knees of the gods. A new era in 
the history of Indian Nationalism was opened with the meeting of 
the Indian National Congress at Bombay in December, 1885. Of 
this we propose to speak in our next essay. 


(To be continued) 



FORCES IN MODERN PANJABI POETRY 

Pkof, Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B. 


A decade and a half back we had the first glimpse of a possible 
golden age for Panjabi poetry. That was immediately after the 
great morchas, the civil disobedience at Jaito and other places during 
the Akali movement. In the general excitement of this religio- 
political struggle the creative energies of the people were also whipped 
up into a state of productivity. As a result of it we bad a bumper 
crop of poets, poetasters, rhymers and versifiers; but some of them did 
posFess real talent. 

The older generation had already produced some towering per- 
sonalities. Prof. Puran Singh, who died in 1931, had been universally 
acclaimed as the harbinger of a new era in Panjabi poetry. Having 
been influenced greatly by the thought of Emerson and the art of 
Post- Victorian poets, he diverted the drift of Panjabi verse away from 
Classical traditionalism. As a matter of fact Panjabi poetry from its 
very inception has been Romantic in spirit, though every now and 
then there have been attempts towards traditionalism. The Panjabis 
are a liberty-loving people, averse to the fetters of traditionalism ; and 
so is their poetry. Consequently the attempt of Prof. Puran Singh 
to introduce the leaven of English Romanticism into his own poetry 
was not only a success, but it considerably influenced even the work 
of his great contemporary, Bhai Vir Singh, as well as that of all the 
younger poets. Though the older writers had started with an inclina- 
tion for classical tendencies, they did not take long to cast away even 
the last traces tliereof, and wading through Prof. Puran Singh’s 
romanticism, caught up with the tide of the new spirit. Therein 
was the promise of a golden age. 

The poetry of Bliai Vir Singh, Kirpa Silgar, Sharaf and Dhani 
Ram Chatrik, bears evident traces of maturity of thought and diction, 
but there is also prominent the exuberant buoyancy and freshness of 
the first emotions. The following one line poem of Bhai Vir Singh 
represents characteristically their feeling of joy in the very fact of 
being alive ; but marked with the ever-present lining of doubt and 
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apprebODk^n of the unkaown, which is IneYitable to all matarer 
sxperience : 


Mitoc t&Q lagde menQ phul&o de hulare 
Jaa mer! par khusdi 

Sweet to me is the waftiog of olusters of flowers, 

But the soul of me does tremble. 

Eirpa Sagar is not with us today. He joined the majority more 
than a year ago. Sharaf has quitted the garden of poesy for other 
avenues. Therefore next to Bbai Vir fiingh, the only voice from 
the older generation that is still heard is that of Cbatrik. Hha Singh 
Dard, Gurmukh Singh Musafir and Dr. Mohan Singh Dlwana having 
betaken themselves with other literary activities. Much of Cbatrik’s 
work lies buried in Chandan-Wdri and Kesar-Kidri, but the most popular 
of his poetry comes out in his Dohirds and Bolts, short cryptic syl- 
logisms such as ; 

Palls, mar ke bhuja gai diva, 

Mur ke merl jdt na jagl. 

The flame, she put it out with the wave of her veil : 

Never could it be lit up again. 

Indeed, he is at his best when he depicts the love emotion as in 
his lyric, “ Nf meri Hire Saletie, Raje di betle.” 

Coming back to Bhal Vir Singh, who has created the largest 
group of personal admirers, though he exercises no avowed influence 
on the younger poets, we find that the free movement of his thought 
he owes to his close contact with Prof. Puran Singh : so also his love 
for nature, which he developed as he advanced in years. Whenever 
nature description takes a hold on him, his poetry b*egins to throb 
with full-blooded vivacity. The most popular of his poems are the 
light-hearted ones with a piquant turn of thought, bringing man, 
nature and God closer together ; the whole picture being touched up 
with deep stirring emotion as in the songs of Kambdi Kaldi, puticu- 
larly the Ooddwri song. It is this fine emotional lyricism, typical 
of the English Romantics, that characterises the modem Panjabi 
poetoy. Both the old and the young have inherited it through the 
tc^ering personality in Panjabi poetry of Prof. Puran Singh. 
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If the older poets have a failing for didacticism born of metaphysic 
propensities, the younger people are no less vulnerable to the tempta- 
tions of cheap popularity through political propaganda. Only Prof. 
Mohan Bingh Mahir has managed to keep clear long enough of this 
pitfall to produce some first rate poetry. The best of his poetry too 
lies not in bis poem, Kashmir, the only long one he has written, but 
in his shorter pieces of the type of Mahia and Dholas such as : 

Kade dhok sadi dar achh dhola 
Odre kass jithe galan ni kitia 
Odre rakkh jithe laian ni pritia 
Nale men gai 6dar vakh dhola. 

Come sometime to our hamlet, 0 Love, 

Awaiting are the rivulets by whose banks we talked, 
Awaiting are the arbours that witnessed our love, 

And in addition I am pining for you, 0 Love. 

His lyrical talent has produced some really fine poetry pregnant 
with sweet, evanescent emotion as in : 

Kiha nika nika rehnda sarur 
Nahi purian hoshan menu 
Nah me nashe vich chur 

Nahi sajan menu buhion uthave 
Nahi sajan menu gal nal lave 
Nah men rad nah me manzur. 

Manzal ishk de dendi jhakave 
Kal ave ja kade na ave 
Eh nah nere nah dur. 


I have the faintness of inebriation; 

T am not in my full senses, 

Nor am I completely drunk. 

My love does not dismiss me from her door, 

Nor does she take me to her bosom : 

I am neither rejected, nor accepted. 

Attainment of love plays will-o-the wisp with me, 
I may attain it tomorrow. I may attain it never. 
It's neither distant nor to hand. 
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Among the f)ther young composere who are on the fair road to 
succeRB are Amrifc Kaiir Amrit, Tshar Singh Ishar, Pritam Singh Safir, 
Baijit Kaur Bal, Tara Singh TarS, Darahan Singh Avarafc, Dr. Dlwan 
Singh Kalepani and Harindar Singn Befcih Most of tham are trying 
to write poetry with a set purpose. Amrit Keur, through her magazine, 
Navtn Dunid,^ comes out boldly to create a new world order of her 
own as envisaged in her song, '' Ve loko menu roko nab, hun man 
aean karan kran deo.** But it remains a pure lyricism in revolt 
agcinst the conventionalities of society. So is Baijit Kaur*s escapism 
which finds its expression in her popular lyric : 

Chal ve sajan asie doven rai mile dunia navin vasa Jeie 
Bahar var kite dur durere pre prere ja rehie. 

Come Love, let’s two set up a world of our own 

Out away, somewhere far away, farther away let’s go. 

That again is lyricism, pure and simple. 

A coterie of younger writers, however, and even Prof, Mohan 
Su'igh in the latest of his compositions published in Panj Darya, along 
with his disciple Harindar Singh, are trying to introduce the sophist 
element into their poetry. Pritam Singh and the professor with their 
higher University education might make a success of it, but the 
whole lot of them have yet to prove their mastery over this type of 
poetry. The art of moralising is the besetting sin of many but the 
radiant virtue of few. If the experiment is successful, they will be 
opening up a new avenue of metaphysical poetry in Panjabi. Here 
is a verse typical of this school, from Harindar Singh^e Navin Pandh: 

Vehnde jande vehn, badal vassi ja rahe, 

Hare nah houde khelt, hai bin tadbir de. 

Rivers flow on, clouds may pour, 

Fields will never be green without efT^rt. 

And from Tara Singh we have: 

Even tut gal tut gal akkhde o — 

Eh koi dhage di tend si, jo tut jandi ! 

Wrongly they say it has snapped, 

Our love is not a strand of thread that it could snap. 

^ The publication of tbis magd^ioa has oow been suspanded. 

6-1371P 
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'On the other hand, Tshar Siiigh has already planted himself fkmly 
in a different avenue. His popular character “ Bhaia,” with a number 
of humorous poems spun round that character, has caught the public 
fancy. But most of the rest have still to prove their mettle. Those 
who have taken to propaganda through metrical composition, must 
put forth some original thought before they can establish a reputation. 

Thus in modern Panjabi poetry, whereas Bhai Vir Singh conti- 
nues to be the link with all that is best in the old, Prof. Mohan Singh 
and the other younger writers may bring forth an efflorescence of the 
new, that is, if they do not fall under the enervating influence of post- 
war English poetry. 



AN ESSAY IN THE LOGIC OF AESTHETICS 

Terence White 


A esthetics is the philosophy of beauty and significapoe, as they 
exist, concentrated in art, and apparent throughout the universe. 
This essay will therefore treat, not only of art, but finally of the 
aesthetics of human and non-human life in general. Beauty will not 
be treated as a separate subject of classification ; instead, like one of 
its own apparitions, it will arise in the discussion of other topics, — like 
an unexaggerated ’cello-cresccndo which points the suavely basic into 
momentary explicit emphasis. 

Definitions of beauty are seldom satisfactory ; they are perhaps 
least unsatisfactory when expressed in terms of relationships For 
instance, Vernon Lee's remark that the word beautiful implies the 
satisfaction derived from the contemplation not of things but of 
aspects** contains a definite truth, but it could be strengthened us 
follows: the word beautiful implies the satisfaction derived from the 

contemplation of things as aspects and of aspects as things.*’ Here we 
have already come upon one salient characteristic of aesthetic organ- 
isms, — the tendency to interchangings within, and also between, differ- 
ent planes and inodes in the organism. 

This tendency, like most other aesthetic tendencies, is prominent 
especially in art. For art is a close-up, and a professionalization, of 
universal aesthetic characteristics. In art “ the function of being a 
means is not divorced from the function of being an end ’* (as White- 
head exclaims, in another context). Art is a display, a virtuosity: 
hence the element of splendour ** to be found in definitions of it, 
— Splendor Veri” (the Platonists)’ Splendor Ordinis” (Augustine), 
‘‘ Splendor Formae ** (Aquinas). For the opposite reason, the aesthe- 
tics of Nature are apt to be less clear and less extended than those 
of art.* 

A valid aesthetics cannot confine itself to any single metaphysical 
system, and yet it is not to be dissociated from metaphysical thought. 

1 Mr. E. E. Carritt even, in hia highly balanced and stinmlaling book — The Theory of 
Beauty, while deploring the exclusion of Nature from aesthetic discussion, devotes much more 
attention in the ensuing chapters to the beauty of art. 
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Perhapa it stands midway between metaphysics, precise and general, 
and psychology, particularising and largely introspective. Nevertheless, 
aince metaphysics and logic are sciences which cover all being, it is not 
too unnatural that aesthetics should have some special patterns and 
tentative systems to suggest for their perusal. 

I suggest that the following five notions are typical contributions 
which aesthetics might make to logic and metaphysics : — 

(A) What Whitehead in his maximum opus, gives as the third of 
his four grounds of Order '"(that) the heightening of intensity 
arises from order such that the multiplicity of components in the nexus 
can enter explicit feeling as contrasts, and are not dismissed into nega- 
tive prehensions as inco^npaiihilities/* ^ This is a good example of one 
salient facet of the aesthetic process. 

(B) A pattern of what might be termed the ‘'equivalence of 
ends,” by which the same process can be read in two ways, as: 



For instance, it is impossible to state whether the ultimate result 
ot the artistic process is variety out of simplicity, or simplicity out of 
variety j whether it is* to take a random example — a making precise 
of emotion, or an emotionalising of precision. Examples of this notion 
can be found with some ease in every branch or aspect of aesthetic 
life. And it is an idea to which many ideas in Indian philosophy would 
seem to bear affinity. 

(C) Patterns concerned with selectivity with compensation and 
with circularity . 

(D) Patterns dealing with Display, with the importance of 
presentation and virtuosity. 

(E) Patterns of Imitation, and of Wheels within wheels. 

Let us examine these last three types of pattern in greater 
detail : — 

Selectivity-Compensation-Ciroulabity 

Amongst other characteristics, art evinces the Sclccli07is of ideas 
and materials and objects, to a greater extent tlian is found in science, 


I Process and Heahty , i>. 115 . 
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philo3opby, ot religion In art, all-inclosiveness, absolutes, numerable 
totalities of data, are not essential. It would seem that, for the artist, 
reality is comprehended (and even possessed), not by cumulative means, 
and not as if it consisted in a long straiglit line ; but as if it were 
concerned rather with balance, with rebound and reflection, with a 
world where a deficiency in quantity might reveal or invite a superior- 
ity in quality, where the lack of cumulative sweiit might induce tbe 
serenity which is a mark of the greatest of all whi les, thus acting by a 
short cut ; a world in which he who loses the whole through mere 
suggestive ness shall save it as by a rebound, a magnetic adding«up of 
contraries. 

Now, in some cases this selection remains simply in the form of 
the items selected. In other cases, it circles round so as to give an 
effect of abundance, of totality even. This is often achieved by the 
intensity and abundance and sense of totality in the selection itself, 
which then become confused or identified with the similar qualities in 
the field of the original whole. Similarly, tlie idealisation produced 
by selection can, hy reason of its inherent magnetism, turn back and 
around and reioforce clarity, empliasis, and idealisation on to the 
sacrificed individuality of tlie original unaclected points themselves: 
This is the Charity of selectiveness.” ‘ 

The concept of selection, in relation to external values, maybe 
extended int^the sphere of art as a whole, as well as that of an indivi- 
dual work of art : as, for example, in Keyseriing’s judgment that the 
values which aesthetics claim for all art belong in fact only to the 
highest art.” 

Again: Charles Maurron has said, ^ Everything is not combi- 
nation — far from it — even in the work of the most intellectual artists.” 
In other words, why should this phrase of Mozart’s succeed that one ? 
And is there not an element of chance in the fact that this note suc- 
ceeds that, within a single phrase ? Clearly, this mosaic- method can 
be pursued until an entire opera or epic seems the work of chance: and 
artists instinctively indicate what unit of expression or thought they 
have selected as a basis for form, or for chance ; although delightful 
psychological arabesques may arise when this indication is left partly 
vague, with the resultant slight tensions and indecision.*’ 


* Tentative Universe^ Ch. 3, by Terence White. 

* Aestbetica and Psychology lijrans.), p. S7. 

’ See below in tbe section on “ Imitation for an expansion of this notion. 
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ChiDeec art is renowned for its selections its empty spaces ; and 
yet these seem far more positive than they would if filled with un- 
essential pattern : one is re ninded of the closing sentence from 
Wittgenstein’s Iractatus Logico — Pliilosophicus : “ Woven man nichts 
sprechen kann, daruber muss man schweigen.’* And this motto 
might be applied to all spheres of aesthetic practice, — to the possible 
superiority of ‘'puref’ ballet over mine, to the dangers in the 
excessive material present in the art of film, to take two quite random 
examples. 

lu frequent harness with selectivity are compensations and cir- 
cularities (though these sometimes may appear cumulative, rather 
than selective). Let us take one first example out of myriad possible 
ones : — 

Suppose that we are appreciating a work of great complexity, 
suggestiveness, and subtle tn^atment, we collect a variety of favourable 
impressions: suppose that we then come to a point in the work 
itself where clarity (consisting of expansion, or tightening, or many 
other factors) is demanded. But now take the case when this clarity, 
which must be a wielder-tegether of the objects from which we have 
gained our impressions (and of those impressions themselves), does 
not come about, — then what happens ? Simply that the weight of 
the total appreciative tension derived expectantly from our gathering 
of the impressions turns itself over at once to the other side, and 
destroys as it were, its own previous self. 

And here is a more complex instance: let us consider the acts 
of return, the suggestions, the tensions into simplicity, by which 
Classicism is revealed as the expression of an individual soul. 

For instance : an individuaFs desire to pierce through selectivity 
into fulness ” may merge into the selectivity of an actual classical 
work of art, and then return as the individual’s whole relevant desire 
(not merely hi^ desire for selectivity). As this ‘‘ return ” involves an 
element of time, the relation of this process to rnueic, the time ~art 
par excellence , is a remarkable one : the details of musical form are 
to some extent a saga of the relations between the ‘‘ returned version 
of a passage or note and its objective successor (“ unreturned,** 
probably), and the problem as to whether these can or do compensate 
for, or else reinforce each other, according to particular contexts. 


^ Whereof one can say nothing one bhould keep silence ” 
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A further quality in classical art is that by which the restful ness 
of eetablished basic forms may serve to give greater clarity to individual 
points in the texture. Thus arises an incentive for the artist to make 
these individual points the expression of his specific individuality. 

These individual points may be points of repose, or. points of sudden 
gesture, the latter compensating by their concentration and vividness 
for the lack of such qualities in the former, which they may even 
express as well as expressing themselves. On the other Imnd, the 
points of repose may assist the points of gesture in t^o chief ways : 
by providing tension and the possibility of a crescendo, and by the 
universalising and idealising effect which their serenity may create. 
In that case, they will influence the gesture points as fully as they 
have been nfluenced by them. Still further, a tension may arise 
between the mutual assisting influence of the two types and their 
real separation on a more obvious level. All these examples may 
be regarded about equally as illustrating either selectivity or com- 
pensation. 

As three further instances of compensation, we may give the 
following : 

(a) Kant defined the appreciation of beauty as a pleasure 
universally communicable, yet independent of concepts.** Consider, 
them, the tensions and the circular processes involved when either; 
(i) this independence of concepts '* is itself male a concept, as in 
works made to the order of the abnormal formation art for art's 
sake ** ; or (ii) any concept is introduced into the very texture of a 
work of art, while the general independence of concepls * is admitted, 
though in a variety of possible degrees. 

Into this category come the problems of programme music,’* of 
the legitimacy of various degree: of ‘‘representation** in painting 
and sculpture, and of didactic purpose in literature or painting. 

(b) The compensation between the purity and calm of (sa)) 
Flaubert’s style, and the unbalanced nature of his life and of Ins 
efforts to force that style. Conversely, the art might be neurotic and 
the artist placid.^ 

(c) The circularity, the lucky journey safe back bone, shown in 
“ Ars eat celare artem.*’ To speak, for the moment, in logical rather 

1 Cl,: SanUy ana preface to Spinoza'® Ethics ^Everyman edition) ‘‘...yet what luakea 
fur nKhteouanesa, the conditions of successful living, need not 1^ moral in a personal sense, 
any more than tUe conditions of a flume need be themselves on Arc." 
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than aesthetic terms, tbe process of “ Ars est celare artem’* enables 
— in the case of the change of an accident into a substance or vice 
versa (for in art the last shall be first, and the mighty pulled down) — 
(0 the act of change not to appear as a change, while (ii) the changed 
entity does, or (in) does not, appear changed; or again, (iv) the two 
conditions (i) and (ii) may be true together, or (v) the two conditions 
(ii) and the contradictory of (i) may be true together, or finally, (vi) 
this contradictory of (/) may be true together with (ni).® 

(11) Art displays ; art is not art if it is not a success. And 
such is the infection of this facet of art, that even theories of art 
fall victims, to it and display too loudly, personifying what are merely 
partial limbs of truth. Thus, both the dogma of “ Art for art’s 
sake*' and, at the ether extreme, Tolstoy’s obsession with the ^‘uni- 
versal** and '‘moral” and “communicable” character of art (so 
that the Russian peasant is the supreme arbiter eleganiiarum), are 
merely exaggerations, hypostatisations as it were, of quite legitimate 
aspects of aesthetic truth. 

Perhaps one could elucidate Tolstoy’s theory further by charac- 
terising it in two somewhat paradoxical relationships to Croce's 
famous identification of Art with Intuition with Expression : first, 
one might hold that the relation between the two theories was that 
between Potency and Act, Tolstoy’s identification of art and com- 
munication being a clumsy and thus te jtative clutch at Croce’s 
doctrine ; and secondly, one might criticise Tolstoy’s excessive iden 
tification of art, immorality, etc., as an exaggeration, a parody 
perhaps, of Croce’s more relevant theses.' In either case, whether 
it be parody, or the raising of a potency to the dignity of an act, 
we have here a curious display of Display. 

And a t} pically aesthetic display: for not only does ait equaie 
(what elsewhere would be) potencies and acts ; she even infuses 
positively into the negative display into what seems to be the very 
displayless desert. One has only io observe the effects of spacing in 
Chinese pictures, mentioned above in connection with Selectivity, to 
realise the force of this. 


* C/. What is said below, iu the section on “ Display,” as to the aestbetio change of 
negative into positives. 

t Of course it would also be possib’e to argue that Croce’s union of expression and 
intuition h the product, mainly of the psy holtgical union between his own embryonic 
iulention m fiammg this theory and ilie actual aot of intending, and its nature. ^ 
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Some of the probleiPB of normal positive display are of the follow- 
ing type: consider, in executant art, the degrees of legitimate em- 
phasising of the obvious ; of deliberate personal revelation outside the 
obvious ; of the possibilit;y that such a revelation was intended poten- 
tially in the nature of what seems obvious ; of the degrees of what 
composer, author, performer, actor and audience must severally take 
for granted ; finally, one must examine the relation of all these ques- 
tions to requisites such as tension, selection as against accumalation, 
or the claims of under-statement, negative display, and surprise. A 
further detachment of this problem is concerned with the artistic 
medley itself (in this case, let us consider the executant medium, 
though the purely creative has its own problems) : as, for instance, 
when an effect of absolute abstraction (in Bach or slow Beethoven, 
perhaps) is attainable on the piano best by rigid hankering after the 
" impartial ** tone of the organ, because the slight tension between 
this effort and the nature of piano-touch will give the effort life ; while 
the same mood oq the organ is often achieved best through an aptly- 
placed apparent breaking of the “ impartial** mood, which act displays 
what would otherwise be heard as a sheer mechanical quahty of the 
medium. 

Ill, Imitation, From Plato onwards and Aristotle downwards 
aestheticians have emphasised! the place of Imitation in Art. And 
indeed it is an important element, but not alone in the ways that it 
Las usually been conceived. The aesthetic fact and process of imita- 
tion are themselves an imitation of the harmony (which rnust include 
a sense of universal kinship) between, every element in a work of art.* 
For imitation is not itself harmony, but the child of harmony by 
display. The factor of display in art we have just examined ; it 
remains to consider the pattern of imitation, or wheels within wheels: 
for, even if art is not, as Plato called it, an imitation of an imita- 
tion,** it at least contains and evinces imitations of ^ imitations, 
sometimes in an almost infinite regress. 

Let us draw six examples of imitation at random from varied 
spheres of aesthetic life : — 

(i) Buskin's thick-pointed aphorism that — as perfect finish 
belongs to the perfected art, a progressive finish belongs to progres- 
sive art,*’ * shows us imitation in the form of parallelism. 

^ The Seven Lamps of Architecture, Ch. V, p. 282. 

* Cf, : tbe bnge and complex discosaions on Analogy id Medieval Eoropetn philoaophy. 
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(if) Our discussion, in selectivity above, based on Maorroni 
about the placing of chance and form in a work of art, attains further 
begetting and refinement if applied to the deliberate planned effects of 
vague chance found in many Impressonist paintings, or to Debussy’s 
coquetting, Siamese twins of conscious mist and conscious Gallic 
precision. 

{Hi) Kant’s discussion between ‘‘pure” and “ adherent ” or 
“conditioned” beauty, however inadequate as a primary law, can 
with interest be carried down into the molecular spheres of the rela- 
tionships between the different elements in verbal sound, and in verbal 
sense, regarded as fodder for poetry, 

(11?) In a sense executant art, in music or on the stage, is an 
imitation of the creative form of the same art. And yet this quality 
between creative and executant art is imitated, on a different scale, 
within other arts: for instance, in architecture as between design and 
execution (though here the fixedness of the result necessitates a 
narrower sphere of difference between the two than in the time-arts, 
where the number of possible modes of execution are legion).^ A less 
important type of imitation, because more mechanical, may be found 
in the relation between creating and casting a work of sculpture ; on a 
more complex level than this is the relation between painting and an 
artistic photographic reproduction of it. Yet another type of relation 
is that between a painting and an original, artistic photograph of the 
same subject : in this case, although the contest lies between two 
separate arts, yet there persists still an element of the creative- 
executant relationship.* 

(i?) Within each separate fine art, moreover, there exist a pair of 
levels, which we may call the Substantival and the Adjectival respec- 
tively. When we combine the substantival level of one art with the 
adjectival level of another, we may attain aesthetic units such as: 
“ the poetical element in music,” ‘‘ the picturesque element in poetry,” 
“ the architectural aspect of ballet,” “ the dramatic aspect of sculp- 
ture,” and so on. From the above we may derive: “ the element in 
poetry corresponding to the picturesque element in music,” “ the 


^ r/. : the me(tieval dietinction of Act^a Primus and Actus SscuJus. 

* It is 'worth BpeoulatiDg on the exa<'t difference letween two retationships : that of a 
book to a play to a film, each of which is based c n its predeccsBor in the triad ; and that of 
a book to a play, and to a film, which have been created independently of each other, bqt 
beied on tbe iame anbject. 
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aspect of ballet cdrresponding to the architectural af^pect of sculpture,/ 
and so on. 

(vi) Still greater varieties of level and interchange rnay be seeii 
in the pioblem of the following type : — Consider the ** Religious ele^ 
ments within, or in relation to,’* art. Here is some indication o| the 
possible richness of gradation : — 

(A) art used consciously in the service of religion 

(a) as a mere assistant in ritual ; 

(b) by reason of its ‘‘ art-ness ** itself ; 

(c) as the servant of a religion without ritual ; 

(B) (corresponding usee of religion) religion need consciously in 

the service of art, 

(d) as, e.g.f a mere subject** for a picture, or theprovider 
of a libretto or title ; 

(c) by reafcon of its very religious-ness ** which can serve a 
useful artistic purpose ; 

(/) as the inspirer (possibly subconscious) of the artist, before 
any particular work of art has taken shape ; 

(C) The division of all the above, (a)-(/), into further sections 

according to the aspect of religion chiefly involved, e,g, : — 

ig) a dogmatic system ; 

(//) a single dogma ; 

(0 a mythological idea uncrystallised into dogma ; 

(y) a piece of ritual ; 

(/i ) The suggestiveness caused by reference to either (i) a 
distant religion, or (ii) an aspect of religion which (like 
many of our oaths) has lost its literal religious significance, 
but which can resurrect it in a plastic manner and or 
* context ; 

(/) The nearness of the religion concerned to tho^e for whom 
primarily the work of art in question is intended ; 

(rn) The possibility of introducing religion by purely moral or 
moralistic concepts, or of introducing morality or moral- 
ism by means of religious concepts ; 

(u) The relation of the artistic element in religion, €,(j. in (a) 
ritual, and (b) a holy scripture, — to art. 

With religion we have arrived at the non artistic aesthetic universe 
any survey of which (tliat is, ot life itself in its aesthetic aspects). 
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must of necessity be even more tentative than the descriptions we 
have just given of art. 

For, in life, such elements as are capable of being considered 
aesthetic or of being components of an aesthetic unit, are seldom 
gathered together into such concentrated communities of context as 
are found in works of art ; moreover they lack the specialised (and 
to that extent definite) quality of art, and thus depend more for their 
recognition and indeed their very existence, on personal experience 
and particular opinion. 

A kindred event arises in making parallels between the aesthetics 
of Life and the aesthetics of Art (in fact this is one of the most 
frequent means used to determine tlie former.) For, when we talk 
of the art of life,** we must be selecting a unit in life to be art- 
istic,** and that one may take as basis for ‘ art ** any one of several 
elements of art, several artistic processes And from this fact much 
confusion has arisen. 

The following is a list of some of these elements or processes 
that are possible synonyms (in practice) for art ’* : — 


(i) 

Hi) 

{Hi) 

{iv) 

(v) 

{vi) 

(vii) 

(vHi) 

(ix) 

(X\ 

(xi) 


(xii) 

{xiit) 


The conceiving of a work of art ; 

The process of creating a work of art ; 

The resulting, completed, work of art ; 

Art as a moment of a single selection ; 

Art as a process of selection ; 

Art as taken in relation to science, j.c., emphasising 
art’s '' religious ” side ; 

In relation to religion, i.c., emphasising its “ scientific ** 
side ; 

Form as contrasted with content ; 

Form (0 as equivalent to Form (u) content ; 

A mechanical basis which is outside actual artistic pro- 
cesses (c.(/., MS. paper, its ruling, etc., in music) ; 

A mechanical basis which is half within, half outside 
an actual artistic process (<^.(/,, the surface of a canvas 
(this is not found in all arts) ) ; 

A mechanical basis which is within an actual artistic 
process (c.f/., certain metrical schemes, classical French 
poetic rules, basic rhythms in music) ; 

Particular Arts (as contrasted with each other) ; 
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(xiv) The artist himself, and his life, and methods (this is the 
most spurious of all the forms). 

For instance, the Ontological Theory, which argues from the 
conception of God avs the most real being to His necessary existence, 
has two such distinct aesthetic aspects : — 

(i) For the notion that existence is contained in the con- 
ception of the most real being would be valid if the field 
were the relation of a work of art to its own structure 
and significance : 

(ii) If, on the other hand, the field is taken to be the relation 
of an artist’s conception to his execution, this would 
scarcely be so. 

Let us consider now a few problems in life to which aesthetic 
significance may be attached, and in regard to which aesthetic research 
would be of use : 

(i) The question as to whicli things are most effective 
when experienced only once, and which gain by prece- 
sion. In the former case (for instance), certain con- 
tracts, visits, revelations, etc.) ; the occasion takes a 
completed work of art as its model ; in the latter, each 
become like a single strand combining to form a 
completed work of art. 

(ii) The beauty of emotions which are gentle, but perceived 
distinctly. 

(m) The pleasure of (so-called) platonic ones ; also, of 
reminiscence of the past rather than participation in a 
present event. 

(iv) The Laws of Diminishing and of Increasing Returns, 
as shown prominently in Economics. • 

(v) Tolerance and Intolerance ; also, the relationships and 
adjustments between the two. 

(vi) Inconsistencies in human character, as, respectively; — 

(a) Conducive to beauty of character ; 

(h) Needing to be added to, in order to produce beauty ; 

(c) Tolerant both of beauty and of its absence ; 

{(1) Definitely obstructive of beauty. 
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(vti) The relationship of a person to a friend of one of hie 

friends, who is not directly his own friend, provides 

an iostance of the aesthetic significance of lateral, 
indirect, and suggestive personal relationships. 

If A and B are friends, and also B and C, but not A and C 

directly, then there will come about when A and C meet, special 

boldnesses (as if they were long acquainted) and^also some special 
reserves (more so than if they had met without the mediation of B). 

If, moreover, A and C now meet each other frequently, but 
always under influence of B, then there is likely to come about 
between them an unconscious sympathy without intimacy ; on 
its negative side this relationship has been denied the richness of 
intimacy, while on a possible positive side it represents a stage 
beyond the necessity for intimacy, a kind of austerity in a realm, 
not of desire, but of contact. Eventually A and C may both experi- 
ence of one of the happiest states: — A perfect balance batween con- 
tentment with regard to the present condition of the relationship, 
and a prophetic and hopeful sense of the direct intimacy that may yet 
be — a margin being left for momentary yearnings and possible hopes 
and suggestions. 

Finally, can we not find aesthetic effects in philosophy, in 
science, in religion ? 

A typical aesthetic effect in philosophy would seem to be one 
of Tension, as between the express anti-rnetaphysical views of the 
contemporary Logical Positives (Carnap, etc.) and the inevitably 
metaphysical nature of such an expression itself. 

The aesthetic qualities of scientific and philosophic work appertain 
to such work as science and philosophy, not as art. Nevertheless, 
new aesthetic phenomena and types can be discerned through cotisider- 
ing the artistic aspects of philosophy or science, just as they can 
be discerned through the process of translation and comparative 
identification (of interchange, in fact) between any other aesthetic 
units. 

It may be said that art gives us truth, but unprovable truth ; 
and that Science yields us beauty, but beauty unexpressible. 

Not only philosophy and science, but religion also examples of 
Selection, of Circularity, of Interchange, of Virtuosity, of Compensa- 
tion, of Wheels within Wheels. 
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For ioBtatice, the Belectivities found in connection with the 
problem of Evil range round the following types: — 

(t:) Selection of different kinds of evil — moral, intellectual, 
legal, physical, etc.: — on which to laj theological 
emphasis. 

(ii) Selection shown by those who cHher do not attribute 
evil to God, or who disbelieve in God because evil 
prevents their believing in Him as loving : this selection 
being that of Love as against other Divine attributes ; 

(m) The further selection shown by those who disbelieve 
in a God of Love, but not in God as such ; 

(iv) The selection shown by those who, like the Moslems, 
divide the world into the faithful (in whose midst evil 
is scarcely existent) and the non-faithful (among whom, 
and beciuse of whose infidelity, it is rampant ) ; 

(v) The selection shown by the emphasis on evil rather than 
on good ; 

ivi) The selection shown by the emphasis on certain rela- 
tions (subordinating ones) of evil to good (as in Christian 
Orthodoxy) rather than on other possible relations. 

And religion abounds in Circularities and compensations. Here 
are four examples, taken from diverse branches of the religious field :t- 
(t) The compensations and circularities shown in the 
relation between mytlmlogical fairy-tales ** and ulti- 
mate common-sense and sanity, in one’s acceptance of 
a religion. 

(n) Those shown in the alterations, and other relationships, 
between the sense of God being in the devotee aud the 
devotee being in God. 

(Hi) Those shown in the way that asceticism, while re- 
nouncing the love of creatures, succeeds in its maturity 
in loving all things intensely. There is the sense in 
which Noli Me Tangere is somehow the highest contact. 

(iv) Whose service is perfect freedom.” 

Whitehead has well written that The canons of art fire merely 
the expression, in specialised forms, of the requisites for depth of 
experience/’ 
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Yet, after all, perhapB the crown — because so conscious — of 
aesthetic existence, is art. Applying Whitehead’s saying, can we not 
find in the Maids of Honour, Las Meninas, of Velazquez, the expres- 
sion in specialised (and vivid, because pictorial) form, the requisites 
for depth in any artistic achievement ? For in that picture Valazquez 
has painted himself painting the Infanta, who is indeed “ selected ” 
and “ displayed,” while in so doing he paints the King and 
Queen in a mirror, for they are in the position of spectators, and 
see themselves reflected, “ imitated ” ; and by the mirror is a 
courtier in an open doorway, which seems in the same perspective 
as the mirror, such is art’s fusion of reality and metaphor ; and are 
not the two dwarfs symbolic of art, canonising the ungainly ? is 
not the pensive dog a key from which the picture’s vivacity grows, 
and thus a pattern of art, her high vocation kissing her high gaiety ? 
finally there abound pictures and mirrors, while the doorway in which 
the courtier stands itself reveals another brighter mirror ; yet the 
lesser canvas is not shown only its back, on the greater ; and all 
is royal. 



WHAT IS SURREALISM ? 

S. N. Ray, M.A., Ph.D, 

T he term Surrealism which obviously means super-realism is not 
widely known in this country. Moreover its implications are 
not so simple as its English synonym seems to suggest. The Freiicb. 
word Surrealism^ whose Anglicised form is being used here was 
first employed by Guillaume Apollinaire, Parisian poet and critic, 
in 1919, but did not rise info popularity till the end of the second 
decade of this century when It began to acquire an increasingly growing 
connotation. It is still in a state of mobility and to describe ita 
varied significances is no easy job. It is an all-embracing movement 
and has brought about an attitude of revolution in politics, society, 
literature and art. It seeks to giv^ a new basis to our thought and 
life. Though it is a modern movement, the Surrealists claim kinship 
with Swift and Blake, Chateaubriand and Hugo and discover their 
own characteristics in Shakespeare and Dante. The Marquis de Bade, 
whose name has given rise to the expression Sadism, is one of their 
spiritual forbears. Poe in adventure and Baudlaire in morals were 
Surrealists. Surrealism has discarded old ideas of morality, sexual 
behaviour, marriage and family life. Its conception of reality is 
fundamentally different from the traditional one. Political freedom 
is not enough for it ; it aims at the liberation of man from his own 
self. The Surrealists have made a new use of the well-known aphor- 
ism of Rousseau ; ** Man was born free but is everywhere in chains." 
The chains are not forged with steel but are made up of those 
impalpable influences which lurk at the back of mind and shape our 
thought*. Man is a bondslave of his pre-conceived ideas and environ- 
ment. From his childhood, he has come to believe that the world 
he sees is the only real world. A sensuous creature, he is incapable 
of understanding things that are beyond the senses. As with Words- 
worth, so with the Surrealist, the world is a prison-house where he 
is fettered with the chains of second-hand and second-rate ideas, the 
preconceptions and prejudices that go by the name of civilization. 
He is, however, not without his moments of freedom which he enjoys 
in the world of dream. It is curious that though half of our life is 
spent in it, we attach so very little importance to dream. We regard 
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it Us a useless part of our life, an escape from reality, a thing for 
the self-indulgent and lazy and for which a successful man of the 
world has no need. Surrealism is relentless in its opposition to 
reason and the chief aim of its activities is the freedom of imagination 
from its bondage. Poetry to-day is the work of a few because 
the imagination of the average man is in chains. When it will be 
free everyone will be a poet. Poetry/* as Lautr^amont, a well-known 
French writer, has said, ‘‘ should be made by all. Not one.** 

The scope of Surrealism has been widened by the researches 
of Freud. The sub-conscious in our mental life had hitherto been 
ignored. But modern psychology has hurled a bomb-shell in the 
midst of our cherished ideas and demonstrated that the greater part 
of our life and behaviour remains unexplained without reference 
to the hidden currents of thought that constantly rise from the region 
of the sub-conscious. 

Andr6 Briton, the most prominent figure of the school, has 
defined Surrealism as ‘‘Pure psychic automatism, by which it is 
intended to express, verbally, in writing, or by other means, the real 
process of thought, thought’s dictation, in tlie absence of all control 
exercised by the reason and outside all aesthetic or moral preoccupa- 
tions.** According to the Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, Surrealism 
rests on the belief in the superior reality of certain forms of association 
neglected heretofore ; in the omnipotence of the dream and in the 
disinterested play of thought. It tends definitely to do away with 
all other psychic mechanisms and to substitute itself for them in the 
solution of the principal problems of life. Thus there is no sphere 
of life which Surrealism does not seek to test with the discoveries 
of psychology. The fashionable theories of marriage, society and 
politics have been demolished and new approaches to the problems 
made. It demands maximum amount of liberty in ev^ry field 
including love and sexuality. 

Non-cdnformisra being the dominant note of Surrealism, one can 
very well imagine what its attitude should be towards literature. 
Here it seeks to nullify everything that is regarded as traditional 
and accepted. Logical precision and coherence is one of the conditions 
of good expression. But the Surrealist thinks differently. According 
to him the proper use of language is made only when it is spontaneous 
and automatic rather than logical and conscious. So when one replies 
to another irrespective of what the latter has said, one makes a 
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Surrealist use pf iauguage in conversation* Similarly unpremeditated 
images, like ‘‘ tbe day was folded like a white cloth,** or, chance 
combinations, like the meeting of a sewing machine and an umbrella 
on a dissecting table are apt instances of Surrealism. The old world 
prophesies of oracles in a mood of frenzy and the com|)lete state o 
abstraction attained by men under the stress of profound passions 
are excellent examples of this mood. Defying the tyiaimy of logic, 
the Surrealists have refused to acknowledge any such thing as al> 
normality in mental life. Dream, lunacy, hysteria, all reveal some 
truth unknown to our ordinary processes of thought. It is no 
wonder that they attach to lunacy some special significance and are 
indignant at the treatment lunatics receive from society. They 
advocate a thorough reform of the asylums, for they consider lunacy 
not so much as a disease as an abstraction in which the subject is 
very near to true vision. They are not only interested in this buf^ 
in that other form of insanity which is responsible for suicide. In 
the very first number of The Surrealist Revolution, the organ of the 
movement, the question, “ Is Suicide a Solution ? ** was asked 
in all seriousness and at the foot of every other page there were 
press-cuttings relative to suicide. They celebrated the anniversary 
of hysteria, held frequent seances and regarded clairvoyance with 
extraordinary wonder. An incoherent answer to a query gives them 
clue to the unfathomable mysteries of mind. For every act and 
word that is spontaneous, unpremeditated, and irrelevant, they have 
some mystical curiosity. 

There is no doubt that Surrealism, like Dadaism^ was the 
result of spiritual unreet which upset the mental equilibrium of the 
post-War world. Dadaism, of course, was an ephemeral manifestation, 
whereas Surrealism has brought into existence a new outlook on life, 
a new approach to the problems that have aroused the questioning 
spirit of man in every age. This has led to new experiments with 
life, literature and art and departure from the well-known grooves 
of thought. Surrealist activity aims at the restoration of mental 
balance and establishment of political and spiritual peace. The 
answer to the question however has been sought through Karl Marx's 
philosophy of Dialectic Materialism. Like the Communist, the 
Surrealist does not allow the existence of private property,^ family 

* Vide Modern Remew, Och, 1940, an articl* on the eabjast by the present writer* 
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life and the barriers between countries giving rise to eternal feuds, 
frequent wars, massacre, pillage and unspeakable horrors that brutalize 
the human soul. The second number of The Surrealist Revolution 
came out with an article by Br<^ton, The Last Strike,*' and a 
declaration headed : ** Open the Prisons. Disband the Army.'* The 
third number was more sensational than the previous ones in that 
it constituted a challenge to all accredited authorities. In this appear- 
ed letters to the Rectors of the Universities of Europe and Directors 
af Lunatic Asylums, addresses to the Pope and Dalai Lama asking 
them to set about their work from a new angle of vision. As Sur- 
realism recognizes no private property, no family, no nationalistic 
state end no political frontiers, it has been characterized as anti- 
patriotic and subversive. The Revolution Now and Ever ** was 
the title of a manifesto issued with the fifth number of its journal 
which denounced the imperialist war in which France was then 
engaged against Morocco. It must, hewever, be remembered that 
though the principles of Marxism gave Surrealism unity and purpose, 
it was always viewed with suspicion in Moscow. 

Between the years 1925 and 1929 a number of works was pub- 
lished and paintings exhibited in which the spirit of revolt reached 
a height of expression never before equalled. They refused to respect 
any inhibition imposed on thought by moral, social and political 
considerations. Thus Ren^ Crevers I/Esprit contre la Raison Robert 
Desnos’s La Libert e ou V Amour put up a strong plea for the emanci- 
pation of thought and love from the bondage of reason and social 
conventions. Every issue of The Surrealist Revolution contained 
what is called “ automatic texts.'* An automatic text is of the 
nature of a monologue in which the thought is spoken without any 
restraint. It pours out spontaneously so that the speaker's critical 
faculty does not exercise any control on his expression. ‘The text 
thus obtained is claimed to be more striking and picturesque than what 
is regarded as normal writing. In this the Surrealist closely resembles 
the Spiritualist and believes, like the latter, in mediums and stances. 
According to him the thought that proceeds from the sub-conscious 
reveals the truth in a greater measure than our syllogistic way of 
thinking. This explains why Surrealist poetry has gone a different 
way and why it is so unintelligible. A few lines from Salvador 
Dali's Love and Memory will serve as a good illustration of this type 
of poetry : 
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There are things as still as a loaf. 

In the endearing districts 
but not excessively endearing 
demarked very quickly and politely 
predisposed to colonial influences. • 
a mask 

gathered in like a loan was 

practically 

upset 

without getting mixed np 
with 

this colonial district 

where 

there were 

several departmental 

wands 

etc., etc., etc. 

It is evident that the poet is not anxious for any sense. A school 
of modern writers say that meaning is not the essential thing to be 
demanded of poetry. They lay more emphasis on (sharing the 
mood and emotions of the poet through his images and symbols. In- 
novation in technique) which Gerard Manley Hopkins taught the 
modern world is not within the reach of every rhymester who 
burns the mid-night oil nor the originality of Eliot and Pound. In 
consequence, we are presented with publications in the name of 
poetry, which, though highly praised by the coteries of the poets, 
are regarded by people brought up in the old school as worse than 
abortion. There is no doubt that modern literature has been greatly 
influenced by Surrealism. But so far it has given rise to chaotic 
effect*8. For beneficent results, we shall have to wait for some future 
time when the researches of Freud will interest not only faddists and 
cranks but also people of sound mind and Intelligence. 

On account of their hatred for the existing order, the Surrealists 
have introduced innovations even in their games and proverbs. The 
following are some of the examples of the latter ; — 

The further it is from the urn, the longer the beard. 

Beat your mother while she is young. 

All that fattens is not soft. 

A corset in July is worth a horde of rats. 
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The Surrealist game is also equally ingenious. Four or five persons 
sit round a table and pass a sheet of paper, each ooe writing in turn, 
the first an adjective, the second a noun, the third a verb, the fourth 
an adjective, the fifth a poun. In this way complete Sentences are 
obtained. Obviously it is a harmless game but the Surrealists attach 
some mystical importance to it believing it to be the unconscious 
revelation of the group mind. 

The Surrealist energy has expressed itself also in painting in 
its own characteristic way. It has introduced in art what is called 
collage f a sort of pictorial representation in which parts of various 
pictures are assembled. Thus illustrations even from calendars, cards 
and cigarettes are used for this purpose. The nature of Surrealist 
painting would be clear if we consider the works of Picasso, the 
originator of Cubism, Chirico and Max Ernst whose position in the 
modern art world is very high. According to them, Surrealism re- 
presents the point at which poetry and painting merge into each 
other. If poetry can be made by all, it should be within the power 
of all to make pictures. All that is needed for the Surrealist work 
of art is an unshackled imagination and a few materials, paper 

or cardboard, pencil, scissors, paste, an illustrated magazine and a 
catalogue or newspaper. The marvellous is within everyone’s reach. 
Collage and papiers colics are born of this idea. These are shapes 
cut out of newspapers and catalogues incorporated in a design or a 
picture and thus they combine the reality of everyday world with that 
constructed by the mind. But it would be wrong to suppose that 
Surrealist painting is more or less mechanical, for Chirico is the 
painter of those great deserted towns which we see in dreams. 
Max Ernst produced by rubbing paper with charcoal across the uneven 
surfaces of wood and stone, his mythology of birds, suns and infernal 
demigods, flowers and birds of dream. Man Ray caught the world 
of shadows by the lens of his camera and raised photography to the 
dignity of painting. But the school is criticised for its tendency to 
do away with technical skill, “ fine drawing ’’ and craftsmanship. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it would be clear that Surrealism 
is a school of thought that attempts a revaluation of old beliefs, 
traditions and canons of taste. It seeks to revise the old scales of 
value in every field, reject worn-out customs and institutions and 
construct a form of society in which men and women will be able to 
make full use of all their faculties. 



GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND 
LITERARY CRITICISM 

Amiyakumar Sen, M.A, 


I 

D UEING the nineteenth century analytical psychology dominated 
the entire field of research. It used introspection as the only 
method of investigation, and sought to break up complex mental states 
into their constituent elements. It regarded human experience as 
built up out of simple sensations combined according to the laws of 
association. It was, however, observed by opponents of tliis school 
that the elements are not given in experience. They have to be 
separated out, and, as such, are themselves mental constructs. They 
are artificial, and so, “ the whole analytic-syuthetie problem in psy- 
chology is manufactured and not real.” As early as 1890 psychological 
studies claimed to have discovered a “form quality” or “a property 
possessed by a whole which is not possessed by the parts n)aking op 
the whole.” It was pointed out that the “ same patterns, forms, or 
figures could be formed by different elements” and “different patterns 
of the same elements.” Psychologists of those days could not reconcile 
this “ form quality ” with their own system and, consequently, there 
soon grew up a school which sought to replace the old “element” by 
“gestalt” or “configuration.” 

Literature according to this school is an essentially new interpre- 
tation* of life and criticism has to take into account the results of 
psychological investigations into reasoning. Their interpretation of 
the term “reasoning” is, however, different from the meaning 
commonly attached to it. The term “ implies that past experiences 
have, in some way, been manipulated and that new relationships have 
arisen as a result.” The reasoning process consists in seeing solu- 
tions to problems, and psychologists, in order to get an adequate ideit 
of its nature, must enquire how such solutions are arrived at. Ex- 
periments, according to this school, have shown that ‘ mental trial 
and error ’ or ‘ past experience ’ cannot overcome the difficulty. 
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The mind of man, when he faces any problem, is in a state of 
confusion. The elements of the solution are, indeed, there before 
him but they are all in a state of chaos. In every problem there is •e 
gap and tensions are generated in the individual mind which are not 
relieved till this gap is satisfactorily filled. Much now depends upon 
how he looks at the problem or what he considers to be the nature 
of the difficulty he has to overcome. It determines the direction, that 
is, the way the problem is attacked. If right, it leads to the solution : 
if wrong, man finds himself unsuccessful. The Gestalt school of 
psychology describes the solution of a problem as the sudden formation 
of a Gestalt — a configuration, pattern, or a grouping. The disconnected 
experiences are integrated, and there at once flashes into the mind 
of man a definite pattern. The chaotic elements of experience fall 
into their proper places in this solution-organisation and, as they do 
so, they seem to gather round themselves a new meaning and a new 
significance. The elements of the solution-organisation had, in the 
past formed parts of other patterns and thus gained particular mean- 
ings. These habitual meanings might prevent them from becoming 
parts of a new grouping. They must be broken down before they 
can be formed into a new Gestalt. It is direction which, alone, can 
help on the formation of the correct configuration and inhibit others. 
“The elements which will satisfactorily fill in the gap are thus faci- 
litated and all others kept out. 


II 

An unformed mass of stimuli rouses a mass of sensations a part 
of which is combined into a definite group while the rest “ fall back 
and become the back-ground.*’ The organism makes out this con- 
figuration and, in its creation, feelings of like or dislike often play a 
prominent part. The scientist tries to eliminate these affective 
elements as much as possible. Great Art, however, must always have 
a strong emotional appeal . consequently the artist cannot, and does not 
ignore, far less, reject, the strong subjective element which, “ due to 
past conditioning normally exists in our interpretation of experience ;** 
for it is as much a part of the data out of which the pattern is formed 
as sensations. Out of these data, subjective and objective, the artist 
or poet makes his interpretation, his pattern, his configuration. For 
his own experience no concrete medium is necessary ; but he might 
desire to communicate it to his fellow-men. He has then to express 
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himself. He uiast present it in a grouping of symbols — words, colours, 
light and shade, musical notes — which act as stimuli to rouse in us 
similar, if not the same, configuration as experienced and formed by 
the artist. Great Literature is a highly desirable interpretation 
adequately communicated, A poet must arrange his i^ymbols in 
a way that his readers might form within themselves a similar expert 
ence. If a writer has a great interpretation to communicate and 
bis communication is inadequate no one will completely experience 
his interpretation. He is not an artist. If a writer makes only 
commonplace interpretations yet possesses an extremely adequate 
method of communication he too fails of artistry ; for it is the success- 
ful combination of both factors that produces great works of art.** 

The artist*s configuration is the result of his confronting a parti- 
cular situation. It is, more often than not, an unusual interpretation. 
Individuals, however, approach the art-work without actually passing 
through a similar experience. Their habitual and common configura- 
tions cling to them. The artist, in order that his work might evoke 
similar patterns in individuals, has to break down these configurations 
by skilful use of symbols. Language (in the case of poetry) must be 
arranged so dexterously that open-minded readers will see the artist’s 
interpretations inspite of their ordinary and usual groupings. A 
proper use of direction will be of very great assistance to the artist so 
far as this question is concerned. Applying one direction after another 
he may gradually break down the inhibiting influences and help the 
reader on to the creation of the correct patterns. “ Insight is the 
experience of the sudden formation of grouping the elements of which 
come from parts of different unified past experiences. A writer cannot 
achieve insight for the reader, the reader must do that for himself. 
He caq, however, furnish the reader with facts, with proper direc- 
tions, with adequate emphasis on important elements and thus bring 
the reader to the threshold of a new grouping." 

Imagination has, very often, been regarded as the ability tore- 
present combinations of past experiences. This power technically 
called " imagery *’ is over-emphasised in psychological enquiries 
regarding the nature of imagination. Gestalt psychology, however, 
joints out that mere imagery " cannot produce art. Dreams 
and reveries are not art for, although they contain many images, 
these images are very rarely combined into desirable patterns. 
Imagination is creative and because it is creative, it implies something 
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more than mere combination and recalling of past experience. 
Creativeness in art involves a reorganisation, rather, an integration 
of experience. 

Oar experience is based upon sensations. The sense-organs are 
stimulated by the environment and the sensations that accompany 
such stimulation are felt as coming from external objects. ‘‘We 
experience the sensory qualities not as qualities of our sense-organs 
but rather as qualities of the stimulating^ object.** They form the 
objective data of an experience. Along with these sensations there 
often arise vague and unlocalised masses of sensory data derived 
from changes in heart-rate, blood-circulafcion, etc. They are “the 
richest when we have affective or emotional experience.** Unlike 
objective sensations which are very common to the race these sensory- 
data which accompany emotional experiences depend on individuals. 
The same stimulus does not produce the same experience in the 
same individual at different times nor in different individuals at the 
same time. Being indirectly produced and, depending as they do 
on individuals, such indefinite and variable sensory data can be 
easily differentiated from objective sensations. Psychologists call 
them subjective. 

The only difference between the two types of imagination — scienti- 
fic and artistic lies in the nature of the data or elements integrated. 
The scientist uses objective sensations. Darwin had accumulated a 
large mass of facts, disconnected and inorganised which was with- 
out any real significance. The Malthusian theory seemed to open 
his eyes all on a sudden. It acted as ‘‘ a proper direction,** integrated 
his “great mass of inorganised data,’* and invested them with new 
meanings. 

Creative art concerns itself with beauty. “ A thing is beauti- 
ful or ugly not in its own right but because of the subjective 
reaction to ,it.*’ Values have to depend upon “ personal reactions 
to an object ** rather than upon the object itself. Creative art has, 
consequently, to use subjective sensations; and “an artistic inter- 
pretation is a configuration largely made up of subjective data.’* 

The inspiration of the artist can now be explained. “ Certain 
experiences have been thought about ; the artist has felt a problem ; 
he has had vague reactions*’ and then all on a sudden some little 
thing integrates these feelings into a new interpretation. A new 
pattern flaahea into his mind and sets him working. He calls 
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this mspiratioB, As we think in symbols such new patterns very 
often appear as integrations of symbols. Thus a Coleridge has the 
Kubla Khan written for him and a musician finds his melodies ready- 
made. 

No artistic configuration can be wholly subjective. There must 
be some elements to which subjective data can adhere, which they 
can colour. Not to speak of a novel or a drama in which the objective 
story element plays an important part, even lyrics must have some 
objective data to give their feelings a solid basis. As a matter of fact, 
patterns usually consist of both kinds of data ; our classifications are 
largely artificial and in designating the nature of any specific 
interpretation, the best we can do is to say that the data are essentially 
subjective or objective.” 


HI 

All artistic configurations consist of subjective and objective 
sensations. When they are integrated and organised, thoughts and 
ideas are experienced.” Criticism should have a utilitarian outlook. 
It should try to find out the value of these thought-patterns. It 
must ask ” what difference a thought-configuration will make if it 
is acted upon.” For purposes of such an estimate it is convenient 
to consider separately the objective and subjective data. The 
objective data may be called ideas and the subjective, interpretations. 

Ideas have value if they are true. False ideas, because they 
are out of harmony with accepted facts, can but produce undesirable 
consequences. Contradictory ideas lead to confusion and, if acted 
upon, to painful experiences. Consistency or harmony, therefore, 
is another characteristic feature of a valuable idea. On a deeper 
analysis it is found that true ideas are often dependent on various 
factors for their desirable consequences. Sometimes a true idea (like 
“ evolution”) is accepted by some and rejected by oth^s. It has 
desirable consequences for these who accept it. It results in a 
” better understanding of life and the universe.” When accepted 
by a large majority, it influences scientific and other investigations 
and, by reason of tbe progress it brings about, benefits even those 
who do not accept it. Sometimes, again, an idea (” Mendelian 
heredity * *) remains unnoticed for many years because its significance 
has not been caught by men. So long, however, as it is not definitely 
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utiK^ed lo integrate disconnected masses of materials into an organised 
whole it can have no value. 

Ideas which explain ‘‘the facts of the day but are afterwards 
found to be false may, for the time being, have desirable consequences. 
They not only harmonize disconnected experiences but may also 
lead to the discovery of a more satisfactory theory. “ Truth is 
entirely a relative matter. One idea acts better than another and fits 
other facts better than another/* 

Ideas may be classified as having more or less desirable 
consequences. Generalisations, when acted upon, have greater conse- 
quences than particulars. Literature worth the name raises univer- 
sal problems. Its personages and incidents might be particular 
but they are mere instruments utilised to create these problems 
and illustrate their consequences. It is, however, critics with a 
larger back-ground and subtler reflective powers who can fully 
comprehend the universal problems symbolised in great literature. 
There are also other problems, decidedly temporal in character, which 
“ have great consequences for limited groups or in a limited period of 
history or in a certain locality.” Such ideas have also value and can 
be universalised when their significance in the evolution of cultures 
and civilisations is brought out. An idea to be valuable must also be 
new, it must cover facts not interpreted before in a similar manner. 

Interpretations or subjective ideas have the same criteria of evalua- 
tion as objective ideas. They must be “ consistent with other subject- 
ive ideas.” An interpretation to be true must be in harmony with 
other interpretations. Conflicting emotions, like contradictory ideas, 
lead to painful experiences. Not only must emotions be integrated 
but they must also be attuned to ” the fundamental desires of the 
human nature. They have always a natural basis and so cannot be 
in a direction contrary to the more fundamental responses, of the 
organism.” These are much the same in individuals, but education, 
nurture, sodal ideals and behaviours and various other factors make 
the emotional life of individual and groups divergent. Owing to this 
divergent nature of emotional life, individuals and groups cannot 
react in the same manner to the interpretations they come in contact 
with. A certain subjective configuration, a pattern, may be consistent 
with the emotional life of one group and not with that of another. 
Hence it is necessary to assimilate the emotional patterns of a people 
before their literature can be fully appreciated. 
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The consequence of an interpretation must also be valuable. It 
must help to develop and integrate our emotional responses to an 
objective world and '' break down conflicting emotion or emotions 
which are undesirable.’' It must also be universal in character, must 
get beyond particulars and present a now view-point. Like the ob- 
jective, the subjective data can have no jneaning unless they are 
integrated and organised. “ To have a mass of conflicting jmpulses 
is not to have a clear understanding of one’s emotional experience 
any more than it is to experience a group of contradictory objective 
facts.” tWe must experience something definite, f^l something 
definite. This experience of the integration of subjective data, this 
understanding is absolutely necessary for efficient communication. 
As in the case of ideas, interpretations are communicated by symbols — 
words, musical notes, etc. Words have feeling-tones about them but 
it is often felt that language, referring as it does primarily to objec- 
tive data, is inadequate to express emotional experience. Hence the 
use of rhythm in poetry, for it is an admitted fact that musicians 
can communicate, through melody, interpretations that defy verb- 
alisation.” 


IV 

In the case of literature the artist has to express his interpreta- 
tion of experience by means of language-patterns. Words are the 
materials of a sentence. They must be chosen in such a manner 
as to communicate, clearly and adequately, to the reader elements 
which, when integrated, enable him to form the same, or rather 
similar, patterns as experienced by the writer. Objective sensations 
are different from subjective data and, as such, have to be expressed 
differently and, as a matter of fact, artists have developed a definite 
language, for communicating each type of data. 

Words are, accordingly, denotative and connotatjve. Denota- 
tive words are those which “ indicate precisely and accurately definite 
elements in the configuration.” The scientist eliminates emotional 
reactions from his statements. The experiences he objectifies or 
describes are definite and clear and so the words he uses are denota- 
tive. The artist, however, has to evaluate and interpret some Jess 
definite inner experience. The pattern that he seeks to communicate 
blends subjective with objective data. Obviously, his task is subtler 
and more difficult than the scientist’s. But he has an instrument 
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ready at hand. Emotional experience, specially those of a funda- 
mental character, remains constant. Words which express them are, 
more or less, old and, during their long usage, they gradually gather 
round themselves emotional associations. Such words might be 
designated as connotative or “ emotive.*' They imply something more 
than their primary meaning. They are suggestive and stimulate 
the reader to fill in many of the elements of configuration for himself.’* 
The poet uses them to communicate the subjective elements in his 
configurations. 

Figures of speech also are utilised by the poet and the literary 
artist, for they express “ attitudes and opinions rather than objective 
references ” ; and, as such, ‘‘ evoke in the reader many elements 
not actually found in language patterns.** 

The sentence is a ‘‘ meaningful organisation ** of elements. 
The meaning of its elements, t.e., words, depends entirely upon the 
significance of the sentence. The words have to be so organised in 
a sentence that its meaning might be, clearly and with precision, 
communicated to the reader. But the sentence itself is an element 
in a larger configuration, viz., the paragraph, which in its turn is 
a part of another organisation. The art of writing, therefore, is 
cumulative process — the building of meaning upon meaning in order 
to establish an idea or an interpretation in the mind of the reader. 

The integrative process is the most fundamental fact in artistic 
creation. ‘‘ The form is mechanic,** observes Coleridge, when 
on any given material we impress a predetermined form, not neces- 
sarily arising out of the properties of the material. The organic 
form, on the other hand, is innate ; it shapes as it develops itself 
from within.** Rules, by themselves, cannot ensure artistic unity. 
They , might be valuable generalisations from artistic practice but, 
being external, they have no ultimate authority. “ The literary, critic 
must evaluate writing in the light of the experiental unity it pro- 
duces. Further, he must examine writing to determine the extent 
to which the writer has skilfully arranged his materials by means 
of establishing and maintaining the proper direction, in order to 
induce the reader to experience his (the writer’s) interpretation and 
no other.” 

The artist’s personality is also expressed in his art. In litera- 
ture, apart from the integration of experience and the technique of 
its communioation, one can find the presence of certain other ele- 
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mentis which exhibit the individual peculiarities of the writer. Such 
variations depend upon the individual’s freedom rather than on his 
ideas or skill.” They form ” the personal element ’ in writing. 
Criticism of literature, based entirely upon the critic’s reactions to 
this personal element, has no objective standard of reference ; and 
such criticism is a mere expression of personal likes and dislikes. 
** Taste ” often helps a critic in his judgment of literature ; but, 
being absolutely subjective and extremely variable, it cannot play 
any prominent part in literary criticism. 

The critic must further remember that writing is a unitary 
organisation in which the idea, the technique and the personal ele- 
ment have all been fused together. As such, it need not have any 
of the characteristic features of these parts any more than common 
salt need have the characteristics of sodium and chlorine. The whole 
is always greater than the mere sum of its parts. 

Over-emphasis on what has been called ** style ” is the result 
of inadequate appreciation of the function of criticism. Most exami- 
nations of style regard certain qualities as desirable, ” these have been 
arrived at by finding the common characteristics in desirable styles.” 
Before such isolation of desirable characteristics, ‘ good ’ styles must 
have been distinguished from ^ bad * ones. How, it might very 
well be asked, were they so differentiated? What standard was used? 
Was not that standard far more fundamental than such generalisations 
from desirable styles? Are not new methods of writing developed with 
the change in the mental configuration of writers? Can they be 
judged with reference to these ^ qualities ’ found desirable in the 
past? On deeper analysis it is found that the word ” style ” is 
used indiscriminately to denote any one of the three elements of 
writing. But all these factors are inter-dependent and no true 
evaluation can be made on the basis of one as isolated from 
others. If we consider some of these qualities it wilt be apparent 
that they enlighten us very little concerning the true nature of 
writing. To say that a writing lacks clarity is to say nothing, 
for lack of clarity may be a characteristic of the idea or 
of the technique. ” Since good writing is the product of 
a clear idea and effective communication, no specificity is found 
in such labels as * clear," ‘ forceful/ * sincere,’ etc. ” Writing 
can be analysed, understood and evaluated as a whole with no 
reference .whatsoever to style.” Criticism should always evaluate 
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literature according as it fulfils its distinct purpose, viz*, the forma- 
tion in the mind of the reader of a configuration similar to that 
experienced by the writer. In order to be successful, a critic must 
have a clear and definite appreciation of the idea, the objective 
data of the writer’s configuration. He must also be able to experi- 
ence the artist’s interpretation, his subjective data. Not only so, he 
must know the foundations of effective communication and recog- 
nise its degree of efficacy in presenting the artist’s configuration. 

Effective evaluation comes from the critic's own knowledge and 
sincerity and from an evaluation of each of the three elements 
which make up the whole of writing.” 

V 

Great literature, according to - the critics of this school, is 
” a highly desirable interpretation adequately communicated,” but 
their description of how this interpretation is formed makes the 
art-process more intellectual than it really is. The artist is re- 
presented as facing a problem. He thinks about certain experiences. 
The configuration that he seeks to communicate might be revealed 
to him in a flash of insight as it were, but it is nevertheless the 
solution of his problem. Does the artist or the poet really face 
any problem before giving expression to his experience or does he 
communicate any configuration because it solves his problems? 
Is it not rather the case that his pattern ” swims into his ken ” from 
beneath the threshold of his consciousness as a thing of beauty ” 
which is ” a joy for ever?” A pattern is valuable to the poet or the 
artist not because it gives him intellectual satisfaction by solving 
a problem but because it satisfies his aesthetic self. The intrusion 
of the problem and its solution motif in art leads to didacticism 
which is not ^ art. The experiences of poets like Wordsworth, Shelley 
and others plainly show that art is far removed from the intellec- 
tual processes of the human mind. The theories they built up on 
the basis of their experiences might be wrong but the experiences are 
there and they must be adequately accounted for by any system of 
thought, psychological or otherwise, which presumes to explain the 
art-process. 

It has been asserted that the artist or the poet after forming 
)iis interpretation or configuration does not require any concrete 
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medium for hie own experience. It is only when he wants to 
communicate this pattern to others that he has to present it in a 
grouping of symbols. This view loses sight of the fact that art is 
as much self-expression as communication. When the artist experi- 
ences a pattern (to use the language of Gestalt psychology) his 
experience is not fully consummated so long as it is not objectified. 
The concrete objectification of experience is necessary even for the 
satisfaction of the artist. One may not go as far as Croce and 
regard art as intuition-expression but the fact remains that 
intuition always struggles into expression. And It is in this 
expression that it gains definiteness. 

If the poet communicates merely a pattern revealed to him, 
literature becomes the representation of reality in its static aspect. 
It cannot give us the dynamism of life around us. Its world 
becomes dead and cold. However great the integration of experience 
might be, if the poet has to describe it in words he has to 
enumerate one after another its different aspects. He has to render 
the co-existent by means of the successive. The inevitable result 
of such an attempt would be a blurred and confused image. 
Lessing has pointed out in his Laocoon that literature, by reason 
of its materials and its mode of expression, has to be differentiated 
from other types of art. Not merely the moment eternalised ** but 
the gradual development and evolution of a mood, a character or a 
scene is also the proper subject-matter of literature. It is, there- 
fore, not one single configuration that the poet communicates but a 
series of successive configurations, and the problem of commu- 
nicating them is far more complex than it is represented to be. 

They have not also adequately differentiated between artistic 
and other configurations. A configuration of concepts cannot be 
regarded as artistic because art is concerned with concrete experiences 
expressed through concrete imagery. A philosopher, ^ for ins'ance, 
may give us a complete configuration of his idea of the universe ; 
that will not be art but philosophy pure and simple. The poet may 
not give us any such scheme of concepts, but if he expresses through 
images the concrete experiences of his life he is an artist. 

In the analysis of the poet’s configuration, again, the critics 
seem to lay equal emphasis on the subjective and the objective 
elements. Although they differentiate between the scientist’s and 
the artist’s configuration and assert that an artistip interpretation^ 
10 - 1871 ? 
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18 largely made up of subjective data "they do not recognise the 
fact that in literature, specially in poetry, the world of reality 
has significance only in so far as it acts as a scaffolding for the 
emotional experiences of the poet. The poet and even the dramatist 
create what is after all a " mock-world." It is in this mock-world 
that the poet's emotions and interpretations are either directly 
expressed or objectified in the characters or situations that he 
conjures up by his imagination. It is the " interpretations " rather 
than the "ideas" which are of supreme importance both to the 
poet and to his readers. 

Literature, again, is essentially subjective. Even in the story 
and the drama it is the artist’s personality which clings like an aroma 
to the world that he creates. The characters he creates are stamped 
with his own self. The incidents take their significance from his own 
outlook on life. The world-order he represents is instinct with his 
own ideas and ideals. Shakespeare’s Othello lives in the tragic world 
of Shakespeare and develops according to Shakespeare’s own ideas of 
human character and human types. To ignore this all-important aspect 
of literature so as to relegate this personal element to a subordinate 
position in the world of art argues little appreciation of the true 
significance of art. 

In their representation of the poet and artist, the critics of 
this school seem to regard him as absolutely isolated from the 
environment. But they do not consider the influence of the social 
ego on the mind of the artist. Man in relation to society, acting 
on and acted on by the social forces, is the proper subject both of 
literature and of criticism, and we cannot understand the true 
significance of art without reference to this social being, the artist. 
As a matter of fact no communication is possible unless the reader 
and the artist participate in the same social ego. Symbols are signi- 
ficant both to the reader and to the poet when they have common 
agreed meanings. Their analysis of the process of artistic commu- 
nication is incomplete without proper consideration of this common 
social ego. Although the Gestalt School of Criticism makes some real 
contribution to critical thought by laying emphasis on the integrating 
principle in art and the aspect of artistic communication its theory 
is defective because it ignores important aspects of the art-process. 


The quotations ere fiom Maier’s A Peychological Apprcach to Literary Criticism, 



SOME CURRENTS OF HINDI AND 
ENGLISH LITERATURES 

Lalita Peasad Sukul, M.A, 


rrHBY say human nature is tlie same everywhere. Thio presents 
I bef Jre us a problem of psycho-analysis, t.e., a scientific examina- 
tion of the motives, passions, thoughts and feelings of men. The uni- 
versality of human sentiments is an outcome of such an examina- 
tion, and even commonsense would lead to the same conclusion ; 
because a man would perhaps naturally act in the same manner under 
the same circumstances, whatever part of the world he may come from. 
There may be a difference of style or method or even of time ; but 
ultimately the results must be the same. This ‘ sameness ’ of human 
nature can be best examined in studying the ‘ currents of any two 
great literatures. After all a literature is a channel through which 
the pent-up spirit of an age manifests itself ; and the energy of the race 
discharges itself. The thoughts and feelings, aspirations and ideala> 
donbts and struggles, faith and hope reveal the complexity and 
intensity of an epoch through its literature alone : 

It is well known that literary influences do introduce new currents 
of tastes whi :h carry even the most independent writers along with 
them. And often the influences that most profoundly affect literature 
are not literary : they are influences which belong not to books and 
scholarship but to general life, politics and society. Whatever brings 
fresh interests and ideas into the life of an age, whatever tends to 
modify its ways of thought and feeling and to change ‘its attitude 
towards men and things must of necessity enter as a vital factor into 
the making of its literature. We must never think of a book as 

though it were written outside the conditions of time and space. We 

must think of it as the work of a man who living in a certain age was 
affected according to the nature of his own personality by the atmos- 
phere and the movements of that ago. But then in its own turn 
literature has also got its hand in moulding the age, the society and 

the times. 
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The feame is the relation of literature with an individual. Although 
Taine says ** the individual is subservient to the ‘ Time Spirit/ is 
completely a sample of the race and the epoch,” yet, I believe, a really 
great man is as much the creator as he is the creature of the time 
in which he lives, moves and breathes. In this respect Goethe’s maxim 
* every man is the citizen of his age as well as of his country ' — is 
much more to the point. 

Although we have decided not to consider the outward literary 
garb for the present, yet the rational importance of a language neces- 
sitates a passing consideration of its growth. From the very beginning 
of our study we find striking similitudes in the two literatures : and 
this adds to the interest of the subject-matter. 

700 A.D. has been fixed by some scholars to be the birth date of 
Hindi. 

The older opinions about the growth of Hindi were that it was 
directly a degenerate and corrupt form of Sanskrit. Thinkers of 
this school did not take into consideration the other two stages, namely, 
the Prakrit and the Apabhransa. But a modern linguist knows that 
Hindi is the most natural evolution from the Apabhransa which 
was in vogue after the Prakrit stage. 

The first productions of Hindi literature were the very best speci- 
men of heroic poetry. The whole of Raso literature abounds in heroic 
sentiments. If Chanda wrote his Pritliwi Raj Raso, at least seven 
more Rasos were written by other poets like Jagnik and Raghupati. 

Looking to the social and political conditions of both the countries 
we find the level was almost equal. Tn India if one clan of the Rajputs 
was ready to pounce upon the other, in England too, the Barons of 
this age were not less turbulent. If India was not free from foreign 
invasions, England was still less free. The period of the beginning 
has always been un peaceful with every nation : and it was so with us. 
Such a warry atmosphere could not be suitable for any other type of 
literature except that of the heroic. But in the general delineation 
of themes we do perceive some difference. For instance the Raso 
literature of India is not merely a collection of eulogistic tales of the 
kings and heroes. They also contain the valuable history of the times. 
But on the other hand the English literature of that period is little 
more than mere tales. 

In connection with the Raso literature some people thought the 
mohamadau invasions to be the cause of its production. If it were 
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SO there would haye been no chance for the production of Jagnik’s 
Alhakhand in Bundelkband which remained unaffected by moha- 
m.adan invasions for so many years to come. This fact well refutes 
the above theory. As a matter of fact it was the Bajput ‘ temper ’ 
I'esponsible for the production of this class of literature, 

This vast period of so many centuries was hardly over wnen the 
cx)nditions began to change. In England the foreign dominance was 
being replaced by the government of the people ; and in India the 
foreigners, i.e., the muslims were coming in to replace the Bajputs. 
This effected a change in politics, society and in religion alike. In this 
moment of change Chaucer was born in England and his life itself was a 
witness to so many important changes. By the time Chaucer could hold 
his pen, Renaissance with the spirit of ' Humanism * had secured its firm 
hold in the country, and with the new learning of Renaissance and the 
influx of a fresh and very different spirit, came in the quickened sense 
of beauty, the delight in life and the free secular spirit which conti- 
nued to appear tremendously in English literature and in the words of 
Emile Legouis all the writers of this time reveal some aspect of 
contemporary life and of prevailing feeling and thought.*’ 

Now if we look to the conditions of Northern India, the chief centre 
of our literary activites, the changes in the social and religious con- 
ditions were not less remarkable. Bis-satisfacticn against political, 
religious and social corruptions was one of the chief forces that 
inspired the sects of Bamanand, Nanak and Gorakh. Social reform 
was one of the features of the Vaishnavisni of Bamanand. This 
developed still more in the hands of Kabir. The whole literature of 
this period reflects the religious and social conditions of our country. 
Besides these few homogenous religous sects a new branch was 
developed under the Mohamadan influence and it was of ' Sufism/ 
It had its very mystic interpretations of thoughts and a very complex 
machinery of practical application, Mulla Daud, one of our first 
Mohamadan poets was a follower of this new religion. In his love- 
romance ‘ Nurakchanda ’ he gave vent to some of his Sufistic fancies. 
Thus a new type of ‘ love-romance ’ was introduced in our literature 
which later on developed very well at the bands of Jayasi, Kutuban 
and Usman. These love-romances were more or less allegorical and in 
this much they were different from those of Chaucer. But even in 
Bngland these Chaucerian romances developed into allegories in the 
hands of Spencer in the early sixteenth century. His ‘ Faery Queen ’ 
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may be cited as an example. Bat let no one think that, at this stage 
there was no difference between the allegories of India and those of 
England, They differed from each other^at least in this respect that 
the English allegories were chiefly ethical while in India they were 
metaphysical. Inspite of this slight difference we perceive an in- 
herent similitude in both and we might well say that both these 
currents were the outcome of a religious revival. 

' The fifteenth century opens with a new and very important 
chapter of life of the Englishman and of an Indian alike. With its 
novelty all around we cannot help seeing in it the marks of the old 
foundation under the entire fabric that was erected now. Only 
a little above we have seen that in the times of Chaucer ‘ Human- 
ism * had its sway all over England ; now again a still newer 
influence was brought in by Wyatt and Surrey from Italy. It 
was a love poetry or ‘ amourist * poetry as it was called which 
Petrarch and his followers had made popular and with it the 
form called the sonnet. The publication of Tottel’s Miscellany — a 
collection of songs and sonnets in 1557 — marks a definite beginning 
of the new era of love-lyrics in English literature and we see the 
subsequent age abounding in such a poetry. 

The above state of affairs was equally applicable to the Hindi 
world, where, only a little while ago, we had seen the establishment 
of Vaishnavism and Shaivism in their various forms. But the times 
were not quite favourable to Shaivism and hence it could not flourish. 
Only Vaishnavism was left in the field and on account of a very 
congenial atmosphere it could maintain its hold for a very long time 
and upon a very wide circle. As has already been mentioned above in 
these religious revivals the idea of social reform was always present. 
While introducing his new sect Raraanand also emphasised on social 
reforms ; but in main he preached to his disciples to be true 
* worshipers ’ ( ) of Ram — an incarnation of Vishnu. Kabir — 

a disciple of Raraanand — was a greater social reformer. In respect 
of worship he had chalked out quite a new plan for himself and 
bifl followers. Although he had declared himself a devotee of Rama, 
yet his Rama was neither the incarnation of Vishnu nor the prince 
of Ayodhya. His Rama was the all-pervading Nirgun Parabramha. 
Just at this time another incarnation of Vishnu was introduced and 
it was Krishna. Valiabhacharya was one of the chief persons to 
introduce this worship in the Northern India. These various reli- 
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gious sects differed from each other not merely in form alone ; but also 
in their spirit. For instance, the creed of Ramanand was to worship 
the God like a servant : while the creed of the Krishnaites was that 
of devotion to their God in a friendly manner ( fTOT ) : and that 
of Kabir prescribed a complete devotion combined with some 
Yogic practices But inspite of these material differences th#e was 
a common string running through all these sects and (liib was the 
supreme principle of ‘ love and peace ’ binding all these sects info 
one. The yearning for love, devotion and peace had almost become 
universal. The very tone of our literature of this age suggests as 
if the current of love was flowing through the channels of Sdnta- 
Rasa. Only a passing glance on the literature of that age is enough 
to give us an idea iiow love and devotion had entered into our 
very souls. 

This is how we see this high tide of love coming into both the 
literatures in the same order and more or less at the same time. But 
it would be a positive mistake to think that theFe currents of love 
in both the literatures were the same. In reality they were the two 
different aspects of one and the same image. The love in Englisli 
literature was purely secular while in Hindi it was devotional, wor- 
shipful, and to a great extent spiritual. To one who knows the 
political conditions of the two countries, it would not be very 
difiBcult to find out the causes of this difference. Unlike India, 
England has never worn the chains of slavery ; nor had it ever 
experienced the pinch of a foreign domination. Contrary to the 
religious movements of England our religious upheavals in India, 
inspite of their number and variety, have been unanimously peace- 
ful and devotional and their growth has been almost simultaneous. 
Apart from the activities of social reformers there were other reasons 
<oo which necessitated their growth. It was a time when social 
degeneration and political tyranny had reached their climax ; and in 
such a plight people had no alternative left except praying for their 
emancipation ; and it has been aptly said that “ Religion is the last 
and the best source of consolation to the oppressed Even in this 
devotional litrature art was not totally absent : but its development 
and completion was yet to be achieved. 

The chapter that now opens before us contains the history of 
such literary jewels as have been illumining their countries for 
SO many centuries past and even today they are considered to be tba 
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pivot of our culture and literary achievements. Their lustre is eternal 
and undiminishing. The advent of the sixteenth century was an 
age when the ground was quite prepared to receive the new plant of 
love which had only recently been implanted by such skilled gardeners 
as Wayatt and Surrey, Ramanand and Kabir, and Vallabh and Vidya- 
pati. Then the happiest coincidence was that this tenderest yet the 
the loveliest plant was entrusted to the care of those who were 
in no way inferior to their predecessors. If they were Spencer and 
Shakespeare and Drayton in England, India had also the honour of 
producing Surdas, Tulsidas and Mirabai. By virtue of its wonder- 
ful fertility and the variety and splendour of its productions this period 
as a whole ranks as one of the greatest in the annals of the world 
literature. We observe that Romelimes the average mood of a nation 
is sluggish and dull and fiometimes it is exceptionally vigorous and 
alert, fortunately this was a world in which the tides of h'fe were 
at their highest. Influences were everywhere at work which tended 
to expand thoughts, stir the feelings, dilate the imaginations and lay 
nourishing as well as stimulating genius to give breath and energy to 
the literature produced. In England it was the time of Elizabeth 

which was renowned for its peace and prosperity, and in India it 

was the time of Akbar which wa? none the less known for its 
cultural advancement. In the works of Shakespeare we study 
love in “ liuman nature, human emotions, and human passions 
but its remarkable development was achieved in painting the 
love of Britain. A dominating note of patriotism in literature was 
an outcome of this. In this very period the next stage of the 
development of love was John Dunn’s metaphysical current. Now 
again Daniel and Drayton and Shakespeare — in his sonnets-^had 
given it a new turn by writing their love poems in the Italian 
manner, which trace the movements and fluctuations of p&ssions: 

while in some cases the experiences and sentiments are real, in 

others they are feigned.” But in all these various channels of 
literature we do feel the force of creative genius at the back of the 
whole age and the poppy of love bearing so many lovely flowers of so 
many defferent colours at one and the same time. 

This age in Hindi literature was nonetheless glorious. The plant 
of love established in by Ramanand and Kabir and Vallabha had 
now transformed itself into the affections of Nanda and Yasodi 
and Radha ; while in the bands of Tulsidas it bad melted into a 
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* maDBEfovara ’ of filial foadness andi love of duty. Then Kabir and 
his disciples in their own way gave it a serious and spirtualistic 
tinge of mysticism. But this mysticism of Hindi was quite different 
from that of Donne and Crashew. Dr, Johnson, while characterising 
the metaphysical poets, has very well said that they were men of 
learning and to show their learning was their whole endeavour. They 
cultivated ingenuity at any cost, substituted phijosophical subtleties 
and logical hair-splitting for the natural expresson feeling.** Bat*in 
our mysticism there was invariably an effort to colve the mystery 
of atma and Paramatma and maya and in it the Yogic phraseology 
had found its fullest play. Before this sort ot mysticism came to be 
popular we remember to have seen the introduction of ‘ Sufistio * 
love-remances in Hindi and these sufistic ideas naturally had their 
influence on our mystic literature. 

Now for sometime in place of a close similitude we shall find a 
slight difference in the order of currents in the two literature. So far 
as we know the tendency of English literature had been through and 
through ‘secular* But action and reaction is an inevitable law. 
Now in English literature the reaction had set in against the secular 
tendency. In every phase there was a burning demand for something 
moral, ethical, and religious to be brought into the literature. Here 
domes the epoch-making age of Milton. The whole production of 
this age bears the stamp of ‘ puritanism * on its forehead and in a 
very short time it reached its limits. So much so, that it began to 
give out a stench of ‘puritanic religiosity,’ on the other hand the 
result of the reaction in Hindi literature was that the characteristic 
spritual and devotional tone began to yield place in favour of * sacu- 
larisation.’ So to our astonishment we see that when the time- 
honoured secular tendency of English literature was fast flowing 
towards religion and morality, our devotional literature was rapidly 
decaying into ‘ secularism.’ But this difference did not last long. 
Soon alter in England there grew a surfeit against puritanism and a 
counter-reaction in favour of Fecularism commenced. And thus again 
we see the two currents running parallel. 

Inasmuch as Dryden and Pope came on the literary stage of 
England to make it ‘ artistically artificial, Keshawa Deva and Matiram 
were not far behind them in Hindi literature. In conaequenee of 
these personalities we at once begin to perceive (1) that gravity 
Idsing ground from both the literatnres and a demand for light litesra- 

u-iaixp 
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ture was fast approaching C2'j the outward form was assuming a 
greater importance and (3) equally in both the literatures a new 
branch of criticism was developing. As Saintsbury remarks:*’ ‘‘In this 
growth of criticism and of the corresponding tendency to check and 
guide production by time and rule, we have another illustration of the 
spirit of an age which was far stronger on the side of analysis than 
on that of imagination and in which the intellectual predominated 
ov6r creative powers.” This remark of Saintsbury is equally applic- 
able to the criticism of Hindi literature of that age. 

“ The essay of dramatic poesy,” “ the essay on criticism,” the 
‘ Kavipriya,* and the ‘ Lalit Lalam * and the other so-called literary 
codes, were the outcome of this new tendency. These drove the 
literature far away from being natural. At least in England it was 
thoroughly an age of ‘ good sense * which meant a love of the ‘ reason- 
able and the useful * and a hatred for the extravagant, the mystical 
and the visionary. Now there was a supremacy of logic and reason ; 
“ there was no attempt to stir the sluggish conscience through the 
feelings but to convince the intellect.” Even in theology we find the 
writings of the eighteenth century down to the beginning of Westley’s 
Evangelistic revival, they are characterised by this rationalistic and 
utilitarian temper. In a word the marked tendency of the age 
probably in both the literatures was towards shallowness in thought 
and formality in expression. It was a literature of intelligence, of 
wit, and of fancy, quite destitute of emotion, passion or creative energy. 
In the whole of it spontaneity and simplicity are sacrificed to the 
dominant mania for elegance and correctness. 

Apart from these the moral tone of the literature was also at its 
lowest. Very much like the “ restoration-iraraorality ” the Nayaka* 
Bhed and Nakh-Shikh are also proverbial. If the rigid “ puritanic 
religiosity ” was responsible for “ Restoration-immorility ” it was 
our royal courts in India responsible for the other. Our poets chiefly 
lived in such royal courts, which had by now drunk deep the wine 
of degeneration and lust in the same glass of their Muslim conquerors. 
And a ‘ singing bird * of such a court could not afford to sing anything 
better or nobler. 

But even this stage did not last long. With the fast changing 
political and social conditions the change in thought was also inevitable. 
Only a little below we see that now the course of the two currents 
was not exactly similar. But all the same their ultimate attainments 
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were pometbing more than similar. Obviously people were sick of 
long continued artificiality. They began to crave for something more 
natural and spontaneous in thought and language. Side by side now 
tl ere was a rapid growth of individualism and indenendence and 
naturally there was a craving to liberate the literature from * Auguston 
bondage * and as such ‘ love of nature ' was a natural consequence. 
In every phase of literature there was an effort to bring in a radical 
change : but such a change can come in only gradually. Henco in 
the age of Johnson we see a great ‘conflict of the old and the new*. 
Then comes the age of Wordsworth which kno^n in the history as 
the age of the ‘ Romantic revi^^al.’ Its object was to make literature 
a property of the common people as well and not merely of a learned 
few. “ That poetry’s standards ware fixed long ago by certain 
inspired writers, whose authority it is no longer lawful to call in 
question, was no longer recognised as the cardinal principle of poetry. 
In its place the standard fixed now was as Keats says, “The genius 
of poetry must work out its own solution in a man. It cannot 
be matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watch- 
fulness in itself. That which is creative must create itself. “ Now 
this was the stamp borne by every leaf of literature produced in 
this age. 

‘ Chaos and Cosmos ’ is another inevitable law of nature. After 
these long periods of struggle and revolution peace and quiet was the 
need of the time. But this peace was not of a tired and spent up 
brain. It was a peace that one enjoys at the fulhst attainment of 
one’s ideal ; such was the age of Tonnison. But as Bandes says, 
“ The two great dominant movemants of the times were in the 
political and social spheres the progress of democracy and in the 
intellectual sphere the progress of science.” It was no doubt an age 
of social interests and practical ideals. The writings of Carlyile and 
Ruskin and Mrs. Browning give us ample proof.” 

Meanwhile the progress of science kept pace with the progress 
of democracy. By now the ancient intellectual order was shaken at 
its foundation and this new age was ixmrked by the spirit of enquiry 
and criticism ; by scepticism and religious uncertainty and by spirtitual 
struggle and unrest. Under these existing cin umstances the develop- 
ment of realism was one conspicuous result. But soon after it began 
to display too much of ‘ materialism ' which necessitated the growth 
of a counter current to check it. 
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After covering this vast field of English literature so far, if we 
turn now to our own literature we shall see a further proof of the 
* sameness of human nature/ A change in our political and social 
conditions had also commenced. The days of the old corrupt courts 
had passed away and with them the fondness for novel Nayikas. 
The first rays of awakening had reached us and this was the time 
when Hindi had assumed a graver and a more important air than 
continuing to be a thing of mere recreation. Eaja Sheo Prasad and 
B. Harish Chandra were endowing it with a divine and patriotic 
spirit. And vigorous efforts towards self-emancipation were visible in 
every branch of our literature. But for the present social amelioration 
bad occupied its attention more than any thing else. The ‘ criticism 
of Johnson * and the * age of Romantic revival ’ was yet to come 
in our literature ; but not very late after. All this was a preparation 
to that end. The close contact of the west had its considerable 
influence. The present researches in Hindi literature and develop- 
ment of its various new branches are an outcome of the western 
influence, c.g., the tendency of popularising our literature through 
magazines and journals. Hindi literature is although late in creating 
its great critic in Mahabir Prasad, Divedi, yet it is welcome— 
“ better late than never,*' If Johnson had any hand in moulding 
the English literature, our critic had yet a greater hand in moulding 
the modern Hindi literature ; inasmuch as Johnson had so many 
to precede him while Divedi Ji had none. The resemblance being 
80 huge and in so many respects, our touchstone could not be 
different from that of ‘realism.* In this age of ours any and every 
piece of art and literature ; be it prose or poetry — is tested on this. 
Although * Romance ’ has not quite vanished from our literature, yet 
its test is also ‘ realism * inspite of its being a romance. If it is not 
close to the real life, it may lose its high place. But this fondness for 
realism in fjindi literature has not yet reached its limit, i.e., it has 
not yet degenerated into materialism. 

So now casting a glance on the literary production of the two 
great literatures we do perceive that their currents and their flows 
have been very much similar ; even some of the periods ran almost 
parallel. But whenever they were not parallel at least the order 
of their succession was invariably the same. An undisputed similitude 
of this nature at last leaves us convinced of the fact that ‘human 
nature is the same every where, and that ‘ great minds think alike/ 
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[A monthly record of News HQd Views relatifig to Culttirsl and ^cidt^mic Xosthutioosi 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad] 

Awm University 

A resolution strongly protesting against the proposal for a separate 
University in Assam and asking the members of legislnture to oppose the 
University Bill was passed at an extraordinary general meeting of the 
Habiganj Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Maratha University 

A resolution urging the establishment of a Maratha Hniversity with 
colleges and other institutions affiliated to if, so as to give the fullest 
scope to the Marathas and meet their educational requirements was passed 
by the All-India Maratha Educational Conference under the presidency 
of His Highness the Maharajah of Sandur. 

Grierson Commemoration Volume 

The Vidyapat! Hindi Sabha, Uarbhnnga, has resolved to publish a 
commemoration volume in memory of the late lamented Dr. Sir A. 
Grierson. Every body interested in the cause is requested to send all 
available materials to the Sabha ofiSce at an early date. The names of all 
such persons will be published. 

Vioo-ChanMlIor of Aligarh University 

At the annual meeting of the Aligarh Muslim University Court, Dr. 
Sir Ziauddin Ahmed was elected unanimously as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. About 125 members attended. 

During the course of the election some members put forward a plea 
that the election of Vice-Chancellor be postponed, but the proposal was 
turned down by an overwhelming majority, whereupon about thirty members 
staged a walk-out. 

Khan Bahadur Obaidur Kahman Khan and Azmat Ilahi Zuberi were 
elected Honorary Treasurer and Registrar respectively. 

Ramkrishno Medical Education Society 

The Government of Bengal have sanctioned the payment to the Ram- 
krishna Medical Education Society of a grant of Rs. 5,000 towards the 
construction of the front block of the proposed building of the Society, 

Plan tor Indian Var HnMum 

A communique states; The Government of India have decided to 
appoint a committee for the collection and organization of exhibits for an 
Indian War Museum to form a record of India’s contribution to the war 
effort of the Empire. The trustees of the Imperial War Museum in the 
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Unil)ed Kingdom, of whom Lord Birdwood is the India Office representa- 
tive, have agreed to exchange with the Indian War Museum exhibits of 
mutual interest, and it is hoped .similar agreements will be reached with 
representatives of the Dominions and of Allied Powers. 

The collection is intended to be a record of the experiences and equip- 
ment of the armed forces of India, and also to illustrate such effects of 
the war on civil life in India as the industrial development and the deve- 
lopment of civic guards, of air raid precautions, of war gifts and charities, 
of legislation, etc^ 

Exhibits will include articles of equipment issued to the armed forces 
and to civilian organizations, trophies captured from the enemy, models, 
drawings, photographs, and original documents. Gifts or loans from 
private donors will be welcomed. 

Mr. L. C. Jeffreys, I.P., Under- Secretary, Defence Department of the 
Government of India, New Delhi, has been appointed Secretary to the 
committee of the Indian War Museum, and, pending the final constitution 
of the committee, is authorized to communicate with all authorities and 
persons who may be in a position to supply exhibits. 


The Vincent Maesey Scholarship 

On the recommendation of the selection committee. His Excellency 
the Viceroy has awarded the Vincent Massey Scholarship for the year 
1941-42 to Dr. Jaswant Eai Gadeock, M.B.B.S., of Lucknow University, 
for study of Pathology and Bacteriology. 


Training of Air Force Mechanics 

The scheme, under which the Civil Aviation Directorate will train 2,000 
mechanics a year for the Indian Air Force, is now well under way with 
approximately 750 trainees distributed between centres in different parts 
of India. 

In addition to those \inder training at the end of March, 1941, about 
270 candidates had been enrolled and were awaiting posting to training 
centres, while a further 1,240 bad been selected for interview by recruiting 
officers. 

In order to accommodate the increasing number of trainees and provide 
training facilities for the total of 2,000, other centres will shortly be 
opened. 

Although training has been in progress for only a short time, reports 
from the centres describe the results as “very satisfactory.” College 
authorities have given enthusiastic co-operation and the trainees are showing 
great keenness. Much interest, however, has ensued from the careful 
planning of the syllabus and selection of the instructional staff and the 
immense amouht of “ground work ” which has been done during the past 
nine months in selecting and equipping the training centres and examining 
the applications of nearly 40,000 candidates. 

The staff selected for the training centres are all highly qualified. 
The instructors on aircraft and engines are licensed aeronautical engineers 
who have been given an intensified course of instructional training at an 
Air Force Technical School. 

While the object of the scheme is to provide a reserve of trained 
mechanics for the Air Force, the course of instruction has been so planned 
that it may count as engineering experience for the grant of a civil ground 
engineer's licence. 
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Kmmh Gommlttic Patna 

The constitution of a provincial Scientific and Industrial Besearoh 
Committee of seven, with Sir Sultan Ahmed as Chairman and the Director 
of Industries as Secretary, is announced in a Government resolution. 

The function of the Committee will be to bring to the notice of the 
Central Board of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch problems that may 
arise or be proposed in its area with suggestions for investigations at 
laboratories. 

The Committee will also advise the provincial Government on matters 
that arise , out of the proceedings of the Central Board that are referred 
to it and make suggestions for further researches. 

A New Vldya Mandir Scheme for C. P. 

The problems presented by the “novel " scheme of “ Vidya Mandir ** 
are discussed in a press note, whicli states that it is impossible to predict at 
this stage how the scheme js going to work until the experience of its 
working for about three to five years is gained. 

The problems, if they are not inherent in the scheme itself, may be 
tackled on the light of experience as they arise. 

One difficulty inherent in the scheme arises from the fact that the 
scheme is based on a single teacher. The basic syllabus, however, which 
has been adopted in the “ Vidya Mandir " requires more strenuous work 
from the teachers than was anticipated w'bcn the scheme was planned. 

If, therefore, extra teachers are not supplied to the “ Vidya Mandir*’ 
then education of the pupils attending them suffer ; if extra teachers 
are provided the Vidya Mandir will be unable to exist on the income 
from its land which does not increase as the school expands. 

Steps are now being taken to bring into force the “Vidya Mandir 
Act*' which obtained the assent of the Governor in March, 1940. The 
Act could not be brought into force so far because receipts of “ Vidya 
Mandirs " had to be placed into a common pool to minimise the total 
deficit. Such pooling of receipts has now been stopped. 

Campbell Medical School 

The students of the Campbell Medical School, Calcutta, will soon 
have two more hostels, one for Hindus and the other for Mohammedans. 
The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal has proposed that 
two houses be rented for use as hostels for the students for one year in 
the first instance with effect from July. The houses will accommodate 
about 120 students each. The proposal has already been approved by the 
Government. . 
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POLITICAL IMlPjSRIALISM VJS-A^flS IDEOLOGICAL IMPERIALISM 

These Hindu spheres of influence were so many Greater Indias*’ 
in Asia. The expansion of India consisted in the est iblishtneut of the 
ideological imperialism of Hindu cult and culture throughout the length 
and breadth of the Asian continent. These colonizing, mi^sionizing or 
proselytizing enterprises of the Indians outside the Indian frontiers may 
be said to have commencc'd in the third century B.C. The active period 
of the digvijaya (world-conquest) or charaiveti (march on) of Hindu religion, 
arts and sciences continued until the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
During these sixteen or seventeen hundred years India witnessed military- 
political vicissitudes of all sorts almost identical with those in contem- 
porary Europe. The ideological dominations of the Hindus established 
in the different regions of A«ia were not necessar’ly the functions of their 
military and political activities at home and abroad. This is an important 
item in connection with the ideological imperialism of the Hindus in 
ancient and medieval times which must never be lost sight of. 

We have said before that the ideological empires of the world, m«., 
Christianity, socialism etc , have no necessary connection with military- 
political imperialism. The two imperialisms are mainly independent of 
each other. If there is any contact between the two, that contact is often 
an accident. But, scientifically speaking, it is impossible to demonstrate 
that political imperialism has been the cause and the only cause of 
ideological imperialism. The same is to be observed about Hindu ideo- 
logical imperialism via-d-vis Hindu political activities. The Hindu conquests 
in Asia from one end to the other were in the main non-political, non- 
military. Our fincient Indian culture went to Japan and was accepted 
by Japan but the Japanese knew hardly anything of Indian political and 
military achievements If you take the case of Sumatra, Java, Bali, 
Borneo and other islands where Hindu culture still persists, you will find 
that they were not, if at all, under the political domination of the South 
Indian Obolas for any long period. Pclitical imperialism was hardly ever 
the-- basis of the ideological imperialism established by the Hindus. 
Indeed, militaristic-political domination may be removed almost entirely 
from the picture. No matter how many large, medium or small states 
were being established on Indian soil during this millennium and a half, 
no matter how many times we were fighting among ourselves, the con- 
quests made by Hinduism as a religion and as a culture were going on 
from one country to another. The authors of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, Manu and Kalidas were all the time conquering the world, 
very often supremely indifferent to the militaristic-political fortunes of 
their compatriots. The story of all these ideological imperialisms or 
dominations proves beyond question that almost invariably their progress 
is independent of political imperialisms or dominations. In order to be 
established as a dominant world-force an ideology does not have always 
to be backed up by a powerful political people or party. Indeed, tto 
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opposite picture Ib prominent on several occasions when ‘‘captive Greece 
captured Borne/' Even a political slave can ideologically conquer tlie^ 
master. 

Bbnov Kumar Sarkar. 


PLUTOCRACY AND NOT DEMOCRACY 

In G. T. Garratt's Europe/ 8 Dance of Death (London, 1940) democracy, 
as factually functioning in Great Britain during the last decade under 
Baldwin and Chamberlain, is considered to be opsentially plutocratic. 
The influence of Lenin’s “finance-capital" on the administrative system 
is too patent. The Fnmch democracy likewise is demonstrated to be 
equally if not more plutocratic. The steel magnates of the Comite* de9 
Forges are some of the “two hundred families"’ which virtually rule 
France. In both these democracies public opinion is consciously or un- 
consciously nothing but the nested interests of a few powerful moneyed 
men. Newspapers are proved to be the organs of these few individuals. 
Political parties are likewise misnomers being virtually the salons of such 
dominant financiers and social despots. 

Benoy Kumar Sarear. 


LABOUR AND LAND CHANGES DUE TO MECHANIZED AGRICULTURE 

It is estimated that 350,000 to 600,000 farm workers will be displaced 
in the next decade, but the number of workers displaced by mechanization 
depends not only on the type of equipment but also on the kind of farm, 
says the Agricultural Situation (Washington, September, 1940). Dis- 
placement is not necessarily in proportion to the time saved on a specific 
job. On large farms operated with a flexible supply of hired labor, 
equipment that reduces the time of performing work by half may at the 
same time reduce the working force by half. But on the family farms 
the labor force represented by meiribers of the family may not be reduced 
by lab )r-saving equipment. Less additional labor may be hired, but the 
actual reduction of workers would be considerably less than working 
time saved. 

The influence of changes in equipment on the use of labor is more 
apparent when it is expressed in terms of the labor required to handle 
crops with different sets of complementing equipment, or in terms of the 
labor required to operate a farm of a given size and type with different sets 
of equipment. For instance, with the machinery and power in common 
use in the central winter wheat areas about the year 1900, tho approximate 
time to prepare land, seed, harvest with a binder, shock, thresh, and haul 
wheat to the granary was 8.8 hours per acre. With the use of a tractor, 
tractor equipment, and a 12-foot combine, the time for comparable work 
was reduced to 3.3 hours. The time required for corn production in the 
Corn Belt was reduced from 15,1 hours to 6.9 hours an acre. 

In the Corn Belt a shift to tractors, and to some extent to oombines, 
reduced labor requirements for wheat nearly 5 hours an acre. One of 
the factors influencing the reduction in man-hours used per acre of other 
important crops is a gradual shifting of production to areas where lees 
. leboir is used. This has been most pronounced in wheat and cotton. 

3B-1871P 
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Uo Ixidclia&ical developments now under way seem likely to affect 
tile uae of labor in the near future as drastically or on as large a scale as 
did developments in wheat machinery in the 1920 *b. However, perfection 
and adoption of the cotton-picker or the use of sugar-beet tillage and 
harvesting machinery would have effects comparable to the recent mecha- 
nization of wheat production. 

Although the small tractor placed in service on a livestock or general 
farm would reduce the time required for field labor, the usual adjustment 
of increasing the numbers of productive livestock as work stock are 
displaced would tend to maintain the total amount of labor used. Labor 
displacement in cash corn areas seems likely to continue, and in the 
cotton areas it may be large in proportion to the degree of mechanization. 

The traditional plantation and share-cropper system of farm organi- 
zation in parts of the South are passing even without the mechanical 
cotton-picker. Prices of cotton and wages of labor have given an income 
advantage to the operators using hired rather than share labor. The 
result has been an increase in the proportion of cotton grown with wage 
labor. This has been particularly true where additional economies in 
cost of operation could be achieved through the use of wage labor and 
power machinery. 

On the plantations shifting toward mechanization during 1932-38, 
86 tractors were put into use for each 10,000 crop acres; 91 families, 
or 22 per cent of the original number, were displaced from 10,000 acres 
of cropland. The second group, on which tractors per 10,000 crop acres 
increased from 18 in 1932 to 24 in 1938, displaced 65 families, or 16 per 
cent. The third group, on wliicb tractors were not used, displaced 22 
families, or 6 per cent. 

The introduction of tractors in the South will release for other purposes 
land that has been used for corn, bay, and pasture for mule feed. Most 
of this land has grown com. It may continue to grow feed for other 
livestock, but some ot it may be shifted to cash crops. The relative 
profitableness of the different all ernatives and the extent to which special 
inducements are provided for bhifling will determine the choice. 

Further adoption of tractors and complementary equipment in the 
North Atlantic States will release land formerly used to produce feed 
for work stock and make it available for other uses. In view of the 
importance of dairying and the relative shortage of feed crops, it seems 
likely that a large part of the released land will be used to produce feed 
for dairy cattle. 

The probable shift to more dairy feed resulting from mechanization 
must also be relative to the adoption of soil-improvement practices. The 
agricultural conservation program appears to have encouraged dairymen 
to step up ^,h 0 normal rate of adoption of soil-improvement practices. 
In ^ other words, the conservation program seems to be hastening a 
desirable adjustment, but it is an adjustment which means more dairy 
feed. Increased use of lime and fertilizer is bound to affect hay and 
pasture yields over a period of years. 

What are the implications of such changes? Will it mean too much 
milk? Will farmers really adjust their rations to take advantage of 
incmased home-produced feed? Perhaps not, for some recent farm records 
indicate that dairymen are slow to adjust their purchases of grain when 
more roughage is available. 


Bsnoy Kvuam Saikae 
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India Shall Be Litemte. — By Frank C. Laubach. - Printed by F; B. 
Livengood at the Mission Press, Jubbulpore, G I., India, 1940. Price 
Be, 1-12. 

The work under review has been sponsored by the National Cbristidii 
Council, Nagpur, C. I. It was written by Dr. Laubach in the Phillippinta 
and was slightly changed by Bev. E. W. Menzel who acted as field-editor 
checking up fa 3 t 8 and figures and adding a few words by way of bringing 
the book up to date. 

Dr. Laubach has greatly stimulated the spread of literacy among 
India’s masses by his visits lo this country. His methods explained in the 
present work have provided a psychological and practical basis for dealing 
with adult illterates who are able under his system to take long strides 
towardvS acquiring mental equipment so that, as it has been well said, * this 
month’s illiterate can become next month’s proud “man of letters 

We are shown the colossal problem of literacy in India and also the 
futility of the slow progrt;Hf achieved in the normal course. Nearly one- 
third of all the illiterates in the W'orld live in this country. The cause of 
democracy and that of literacy are so closely linked together that the one 
cannot succeed without the other. The fact was appreciated by the 
Congress ministries when they launched their literacy campaign in difierent 
parts of India. A short chapter in the present work deals with the history 
of Adult Literacy in India. This movement has no long history. The 
•largest intensive adult literacy campaign began in the Punjab in 1921. The 
Congress Government was responsible for a literacy movement on the 
widest scale ever known in this country. The book proceeds to discuss 
various methods found useful in imparting instruction such as the alphabet 
method, the story method, the key*w’ord method. Key words and pictures 
proved both popular and i^uccesHul on experiment but others like the 
picture — word — syllable method have also been found serviceable. The 
book contains many practical suggestions for field workers. Dr. Laubach's 
long experience and insight are everywhere seen in the light that he thrown 
upon the problem. It is clear that he has understood the nature of India'n 
educational needs. The observations be offers are always sane and helpful 
and givp evidence of a large and resourceful mind. This is a book which 
is invaluable to every one interested in removing the appalling illitemoy 
of India. 

H. C. Mooebbjee 


India: Bond or Free? A World Problem.— By Annie Besent, D.!*. 
Published by the Theosophioal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 
Pp. ^6. Price As. 14. 

Dr. Beaant's nanae acquired almost a magical potency in India in 
days when she inaugurated the Home Buie Movement and althoiigb i{i 
later years the popularity of Gandbiji’s doctrine of non-co-oiferation 
iiW teaebiog into the shade, her personal fame and the ainoer^ oi Jm 
intmition remained unaffected by all the mutations in India a polHiooi nM< 
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She came out to this country in 1893 and lived here until her end some 
years ago. During all this time she worked strenuously to awaken India 
from her slumber by reviving her culture and religion and by urging the 
necessity of Home Rule for India in her speeches and writings as the sole 
remedy for the misery into which her multitudes are plunged. 

In ** India : Bond or Free? Dr. Besant is able to show with the help 
of a convincing body of evidence that England found India an educated 
nation and has. reduced her masses to illiteracy, that England found the 
Indian people free, prosperous and rich, and has reduced her to terrible 
^poverty.*’ England in governing India did not care to remember what 
Woodrow Wilson had said and her own statesmen admitted, namely, that 
every nation must constantly keep in touch with its Past. The Village 
System in India had an uninterrupted history of thousands of years. The 
occasional raids into the country by foreigners, the fall of a dynasty or the 
rise of a new one only touched the fringe of her life. These great political 
changes scarcely had any repercussion in the villages which carried on their 
normal activity under a system of wise rural economy, providing for the 
masses all the necessaries of life and an education which was accessible 
to all. This system was swept away by the British Rule and nothing was 
put in its place. From this wanton destruction of the Panchayat, looking 
after the interests of the villagers, with knowledge, foresight, and ability, 
has flowed countless evils which can be removed only by making India an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Dr. Besant has collected evidence from both ancient and modern 
sources to show that this country has tlirough her long history never 
suffered from poverty or famine — that it was only with the advent of the 
British that its economic distress began and that India is slowly wasting 
away and will inevitably perish unless she regains the right to rule herselt. 
There is no question that she Jacks the ability to do so. For Sir John 
Lawrence said as long ago as 1865, “ The people of India are quite capable 
of administering their own affairs and the municipal feeling is deeply rooted 
in them.'* 

In describing the poverty in India Dr. Besant quotes the view of 
Sir Charles Elliot according to whom seventy millions of peoples in India 
do not know what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied even once in the 
whole course of the year yet Philiimore said of India in the 18th century 
that ** the dropping of her soil fed distant regions.” From the evidence of 
Sir Thomas Munro before a Committee of the British Houses of Parliament 
in March and April, 1813, quoted by Dr. Besant we get a very clear idea 

about the social and economic condition of the country at that date,** 

if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity 
to produce whatever can contribute to either convenience or luxury, schools 
established fta every village for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic^ 
the general practice of hospitality and charity amongst each other, and above 
alli a treatment of the female sex full of confidence, respect, and delicacy, 
are amongst the signs which denote a civilized people — then the Hindus are 
not inferior to the nations of Europe.” Light is thrown on how some of 
India's industries were destroyed. Indian built ships, carrying Indian 
produce, w^e are told, created a sensation among the monopolists which 
could not have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames 
an obliging Government saw to it that the Indian industry perished.** 

Britain's record in India as patron of education is also shown by 
Dr. Besant. The expenditure per head on education in England and Woles 
^ 10t,t in India^ barely Id, i 
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Dr. Besant has repeatedly quoted Asquith’s words as to the “ intoler* 
able degradation of a foreign rule'* and in her close analysis of India’s 
past and present socio-economic life, she has shown how there has been 
a decline in every sphere of life in India as a result of British rule. 
Dr. Besant had a profound knowledge and understanding of Indian condi- 
tions and her book would be an invaluable guide to those who wish t<> hear 
sober good sense combined with the widest information and sympathy on 
things Indian. The book is written in a lucid i^tyle and is convincing in its 
exposition. Even well-informed Indians will have much to learn from it. 

H, C. Mookeuikb 


The High Purposes of War.— By Annie Besant, D. L. Published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. Pp. 110, 1940. 
Price As, 8. 

The booklet contains passages taken out of Dr. Besant ’& speeches and 
writings during the last European War in which she has endeavoured to 
oiBfer her interpretation of the War aims of the Allied Powers. It cannot 
be said that the events proved the truth of her assertions. Her ideas are 
nevertheless inspiring and may bo applied to any war which seeks to make 
right triumphant over might. Her message has not lost its force although 
the occasion which called it forth has long disappeared. 


H, G. Mookerjer 


The Truth About Gandhi. — Printed at Mody’s Diamond Printing 
Works, 104, Hornby lioad, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 87. 

In these days when the Gandbian leadership is being challenged from 
many quarters, it is refreshing to come across a sturdy exposition of the 
Gandhian creed and the Gandbian outlook from a presumably disinterested 
source. The mission of the greatest apostle of peace in modern times is 
explained with the help of copious and carefully selected uxtracts from the 
writings of the Mahatma which materially increase the value of this book. 
Obviously, the limits the author has set himself preclude discussion in any 
except the barest outline of Gandhiji's philosophy. I commend this book 
to all desirous of familiarising themselves with Gandhism as interpreted by 
an earnest follower of Mahatma Gandhi. 


H, C, Mookerjib 


Kavyanusasana : by Acarya Hema-candra, Vol. JI. Part I (Intro* 
duction), by liasiklal C. Parikh, late Professor of Sanskrit and Ancient 
Indian History at the Gujarat Vidyapith, Secretary to the Post-Graduate 
and Besearch Department of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad ; 
Part II (Notes on the Text), by Bainchandra B. Athavale, Professor of 
Sanskrit, S. L. D. Arts College, Ahmedabad, With a Foreword by Dr. 
Anandshankar B. Dhruva, late of Benares Hindu University, Published 
by the Honorary Secretaries, Shri Mahavir Jaina Vidyalaya, Vidyalaya 
Buildings, Gowalia Tank Boad, Bombay 7. 1938. Price Bs. 6 for the 
two voltunes. 
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KdUTcdla-BaTvajfla—* the omniscient of the Kali Age * — Acarya Henaa- 
candra or Hema-candra Suri (1089-1173 A.D.) was one of the greatest 
scholars and religious men of Gujarat and India whose achievements have 
added lustre to the Sanskrit scholarship of Medieval India and to the 
Jaina religion in both its philosophical and devotional sides. The ordinary 
student of Sanskrit and Indology sees in him primarily a philologist — a 
great grammarian, lexicographer and rhetorician, and naturally his work 
as a Jaina teacher has its restricted appeal to those who are interested 
in Jaina history, hagiology and philosophy. Hema-candra's works on 
grammar, metrics and lexicographpy and on rhetoric are all authoritative 
and are widely studied, and be has a special eminence as a grammarian 
of Prakrit and as the compiler of the celebrated DeSi-ndfna-mdld, The 
anthology of Western Apabbrarnsa popular poetry given in his Prakrit 
grammar is something unique in Indian literature and is of inestimable 
value in the study of the development of New Indo-Aryan. Hema-candra's 
work on rhetoric, the KdvydnuHasama, has been republished, since its 
first publication in the Bombay Nirna\a-Sapara Press edition, in a splendid 
form by Professor Basiklal Parikh. The text hns appeared with the 
connected commentaries and glosses in the first volume ; and in the 
second volume under review, which is of more general interest, and is 
in English, Professor Parikh has given his Introdvciion to the work, in 
two parts, both equally valuable — the first part gives a History of 
Gujarat as a Backj.round to the Life and Times of Hema-candra. The 
First Half of this second volume (over 300 pages) is taken up with this 
Ini ro duct ion, and the Second Half (some 270 pages) gives Noies in 
English by Professor Pamchandra Athavale. These two volumes, it may 
be hoped, give the text of the Kavydyrutidsana and a good deal of ancillary 
material for the study of the work in tt definitive form for some time to 
come ; and they form a very fine expression of Sanskrit and Indological 
scholarship of Gujarat and Western India at the present day. 

We are not so familiar with the philosophical and devotional writings 
of Hema-candra, unless we are specially interested in Jaina philosophy 
and religion. The voluminous character of a work like his Trisasii- 
Saldlcdpurusa-CarUa or *lAves of ihe Sixty-three Excellent Men’ perhaps 
forms a drawback, but a good edition of it is a desideratum. One of 
Hema-candra’s philosophical works, the Pramdna-mimdmsd, has been 
brought out recently in a learned edition with Hindi translation by Pandit 
Sri Sukhlalji Sanghavi in the well-known Singhi Jaina Series, The 
Vitardga-siotra, Jaina devotional and philosophical foems of a rare beauty, 
should also be made available in a critical and annotated edition. 

The present reviewer is not a specialist in Sanskrit literature, much 
less in Sanskrit rhetoric, and he will not try to appraise this work and its 
value for the * study of the subject. The editing appears to have been 
done carefully, basing the text on very good MS. material and on the 
printed text as issued from the Niri?aya-Sagara Press, and adding helpful 
notes and a number of appendices. Professor Atbavale’s Notes appear to 
be full and detailed, and will certainly be a great help in the critical study of 
the book. The revibwer feels particularly grateful for Professor Parikh's 
general Intvoduciions, The history of Gujarat from the earliest tinaes 
to the age of Hema-candra, which synchronised with the rule of two puissant 
and illustrious Kings of that part of India, r/ir., Siddba-raja Jay a-siipba 
(1094-1148) and his successor Kumara-pala (1143-1174 A.B.). This forma 
a valuable bit of historical research, giving in a continuous narrative the 
history up to the end of the 12th century of an important Indian provinoGi 
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and I think, mth the mass of information gathered in it from both literary 
and epigraphical sources, it may conveniently to be published as a separate 
book. Professor Pt^rikh shows how the preaenfc-day Gujarat tract inoludoa 
the ancient territories Lata or Aparantai Svabhra, Anarta and SurSstra. 
The name Ld/a which as Professor Parikh says means the southern paHi 
of mainland Gujarat (to the east of the Gulf of Cambay) unJoubtedly had 
a much wider application in very ancient times. It included doiibtleai 
both mainland Gujarat and peninsular Gujarat, now called Kdthiyatoa4 and 
Soraih SaurdHira), for the Greeks round about the time of Ohrist 
knew Kathiawad as Larikc ( from = *Ldd Jed, Ld(?7cd = Ld(«), the capital 
of which was Pa/aAJtd { = DtvIrrJid, with thr3 characteristic South-WesteVn 
Prakrit change of dv- to ft- recorded by the Greeks]. And it is not 
unlikely that the name Lata extended even to South Sindh in ancient 
times: for at the present day the southern part of Sindh which is 
contiguous to Cutch and is in close proximity to Gujarat i« still known as 
Lad or Ldr, About the ancient maritime activities of Ldta or Gujarat, 
Professor Parikh has something to say, of course, but this mutter might 
have been treated in greater detail. In this connexion, 1 may state that 
in my Origin and Devvlopmeni of the Bengali Jjanguage (Calcutta, 1926, 
pp. 72,73,176) I expressed the opinion that Vijaya-sirhha and his companions, 
who stand for the Aryan-speaking colonists who established the Aryan 
language in Ceylon, were from Gujarat rather than Bengal, my grounds 
being partly the references ip the old Pali texts and partly linguistic. 

The history is detailed forth from Maurya times, through the Bactro^ 
Greek and Saka periods, the period of the Gupta Empire and the post- 
Gupta dynastie.^ — the Valabbi Kingdom, the Bhinnamfila Kingdom and 
the Anahillapura Kinglom under the Cavadas and the Cfilulfyas, the 
latter dynstay being in possession wheii Hema-eandra lived. Naturally 
Siddha-raja Jaya-sirhha and Kumarn-pala are given fuller treatment. 
Siddba-raja Jaya-sirhha, who is still a popular hero of Gujarat living in the 
folk drama performed by the Bhavaiyas (*r actors as Sadharo Jo^aahgt was 
a remarkable ruler whose name was made known to the outside world 
by Forbes in his Rds Male, ns early as 1856. His connexion with Hema- 
candra and other Jaina writers has been the reason of his being gratefully 
remembered by them in their works, and ITema'Candni called his*greafc 
Sanskrit grammar after his patron. Siddha-raja conquered Malava and 
established himself as paramount ruler over the whole of Gujarat. He 
was a Saiva, but he endeared himself to Jainas also. Kumara-p&la showed 
his preference for the Jaina faith and accepted Hema-candra as his guru, 
but he continued his patronage to the Saiva faith of his fathers while 
promulgating some Jaina ideas and ways of life in his kingdom. His 
reign was certainly the golden age for Jainism in medieval times in Western 
India. 

Professor Parikh should bring down the history to the establishment 
of Muhammadan rule in Gujarat, developing in full what he has given 
in outline. And I would suggest a thorough rearrangement of the material 
be has got ready, presenting it in proper form with such typographical 
and other aids to good lay-out of his facts as can make jt easy to follow 
and appreciate. 

In 1889, Georg Biihler published from Vienna his monograph on 
Hema-candra. It was a great study of a great scholar and religious leader 
and of his work, and it has quite deservedly been rendered into English 
by Dr. Manilal Patel and issued in the Singhi Jaina Series in 1088. 
ftofefsor Firikh, following Muni Jina-vijayaji in his Preface to Patera 
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translation of Biihler’s Hema-candra as general Editor of the Singhi Jaina 
Series, has mentioned new sources for the life and works of Hema-candra 
which have come to light since 1889 and has corrected some of the views 
and opinions of Biihler himself. Professor Parikh mentions these new 
sources, and he gives his own review of the life and works of Hema-candra, 
with a detailed study of the KdvydnuSdsana. I think Professor Parikh 
ought to give us a complete book on Hema-candra embodying all up-to-date 
information about him and giving descriptive and critical accounts of all his 
works, and studying him with reference to his own times and to the history 
of the Jaina Church as a whole. Such a work will have its. permanent 
place in the history of Indian literature and culture, and Professor Parikh, 
with proper attention to the manner of presenting his facts and his views, 
should take it up — he has shown in the present volume, which gives us 
the most up-to-date information about the early history of Gujarat and 
about Hema-candra and his life and work, that he has both the equipment 
and the capacity to do it. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatter ji 
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[J. Sir S, nadhakrishnan. — II, Prof^ Bireschandra Ouha. — III, Stepharf^s 
Nirmalendu Qhose Lectures. — IV. Asutosh Coileqe^ ChitU'gong.’^V, Indian 
School Sports Association. I. The Tagore Law Lectures for 1941.^VII, Govern’^ 
ment on ducipUne in Colleges —VI/1. UnioersUy Training Corps . — IX. A, H, 
CollegCt Bogra.-^X, Jagannath Barur, College, Jorhat,] 


I. SiE S. Radhakkishnan 

In a letter which Sir S. Radbakrishnan wrote to University, he 
explained the circumstances which made it necessary for him to resign 
his post as the George V Professor of Philosophy and added: ‘‘ If in 
the course of my service here (The University of Calcutta) such coveted 
distinctions as the Hibbert Lectureship, an Oxford Chair, Fellowship 
of the British Academy and Fellowship of All Souls at Oxford came 
niy way, the credit is duo mainly to the facilities offered and the 
encouragement given to me by the University authorities from the time 
of the great Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who selected me for this post 
in 1920. •• 

The Syndicate in accepting the letter of resignation placed on 
record their deep appreciation of the services rendered to the University 
by Sir S. Radbakrishnan, one of the most inspiring teachers of the 
University and recommended to the Senate that he may be appointed 
Emeritus Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy of the University 
with effect from Ist July, 1941. 

Sir Sarvapalli was entertained at a dinner by the Arts Faculty 
Club, of which he was the Founder-President, on the eve of his departure. 
Sir Sarvapalli said in an address which he gave to the members that his 
association with the University would not be severed although he was 
leaving for Benares and that during the next six months he expected 
to visit Calcutta twice every month in connexion with some business 
in the University. He gave very high praise to the intellectual 
atmosphere of the University and suggested what teachers could do 
to give a shape and direction to the wider life of the country. 

The staff and students of the Post-Graduate Department organised 
a meeting to bid him farewell. Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee, M.A., D. Litt., 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A., presided. There was a very large and 
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distinguished gathering and many speakers paid tribute to Sir 
S, Badhakrishnan’s inspiring character and profound learning. 

Sir Sarvapalli has brought fame to our University by his illuminat- 
ing expositions of Indian philosophy as well as by his own original 
views which by their breadth and comprehensiveness have justly 
earned the admiration of the world. Professor Joad’s books on him 
testify to the enthusiastic reception accorded to him in the West. 




IL Pbof. Bibesohandra Gujbta 

Prof. Bireschandra Guha, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), has been 
recommended by the Syndicate to be re-appointed Ghose Professor of 
Applied Chemistry on the* expiry of his present term of appointment 
till he completes his sixtieth year. 


• • « 

III. Stephanos Niemalendu Ghose Leotuees 

Dr, S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghose 
Lecturer, will deliver his lectures in August next. 

• * * 

IV. AstTTosH College, Chittagonq 

Sir Asutosh College, Kanungopara (Chittagongy, has been 
recommended to be affiliated to the I. A. and B.A. (Pass) standards 
in the following subjects in addition to those it is already teaching, 
from the commencement of the session 1941-4*2 : — 

I.A. — Pali ; B.A. (Pass) — English, Bengali, Mathematics, 

History, Economics and Political Philosophy, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, ‘Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. 

• • * 

‘V. Indian School Spoets Association 

Bev. Allan Cameron, M.A., B.D., has been appointed a represen- 
tative of the University on the General Committee of the Indian Bchool 
Sports Association, Calcutta. 
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VI. The Tagobb Law Lbctdreb FOR 1941 

Sir N. N. Sircw, who has been appointed Tagore Law Professor 
for 1941 to deliver a course of twelve lectures on “ The Lavr of 
Arbitration with special reference to British India,” requested that the 
subject might be changed to ” The i^aw of Arbitration in Briti^ 
India.” 

The University has given its consent to the change proposed, by 
Sir Nripendranatb. 


• • . . ; • 

VII. Govepnment on Discipline in Colleges 

The Education Department, Government of Bengal, has proposed 
that the Principals of colleges managed or aided by Government, 
may be authorised to issue Transfer Certificates without transfer 
fees to students whose presence in the college is undesirable. This 
power which will be resorted to very sparingly will be utilised in 
maintaining discipline in the colleges. 

The University has informed Government that it is prepared to 
accept the suggestion provided the action taken against the student 
or students concerned is approved by the Governing Body of the 
college and the matter reported to the University with a brief state- 
ment of the case. The reason for the transfer, our University has 
suggested, should in each case, be clearly stated in the Transfer 
Certificates. 




VIII. UNivEBsiri Training Corps 

The University has recommended extension of Command of 2nd 
(Calcutta) Bn. U.T.C., I.T.F., by Major D. N. Bhattacharyya whose 
office will expire on the 16th April, 1941. 

• • • , 

IX. A. H. College, Booiu 

The Syndicate has recommended to the Senate that in extension 
of affiliation already granted to the A. H. College, Bogra, it maylie 
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Affilittted in the following snbjects to the I.A. and B.A. etandarde with 
effect from the commencement of the Bession 1941-42 : — 

I.A. — A Special Period of the History of the Hindu Oolonial 
Expansion and a Special Period of the History of Islam Outside India. 
B.A.—- English (Pass), Political Economy and Political Philosophy 
(Honours), Bengali (Compulsory), History (Pass), Mental and Moral 
Philosophy (Pass), and Islamic History and Culture (Honours). 

• • • ' 

X. Jaoannath Babda Colleob, Jobhat 

The Jagannath Barua College, Jorhat, has been recommended to 
be affiliated in the following subjects to the B Com. standard in 
addition to those it is already' teaching with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1941-42 : — 

English, Assamese, Accountancy, Commercial Geography, General 
Economics, Indian Economics, Commercial La ir, Business Organisa- 
tion, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Currency and Banking. 
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Latest Publications 

Kamala Lectures, by Mr. Hirendranath Datta, M.A., B.L,, 
Vidyaratna. D/Demy 16mo pp. 119+ ix. 

Rabindra Sahityer Bhumika, by Dr, Niliairanjan Ray, 
M.A.,, D.Litt.Phil., Dip. Lib. F.L.A. Royal 8vo pp. 
490+15. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyaka, aii Astronomical Treatise by Brahma- 
gupta, edited by Mr. Prabodhchandra Sengupta, M.A. 
Royal 8vo pp. 168 + x. 

Old Persian Inscription of the Achsemenian Emperors, by 

Dr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo pp. 
290 + xi. 

The History of Indian Labour Legislation (Readership 
Lectures) by Dr. ,Rajanikanta Das, M.A,, Ph.D. 
D/Demy 16mo pp. 378 + xv + ll. 

Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and Other Papers, by 

Dr. Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D,, B.Litt. Demy 
8vo pp. 226 + ix. Rs. 2-0. 

Poetry, Monads and Society (Sir George Stanley Lectures, 
1941), by Mr. Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon.). Demy 
8vo pp. 204 + x. Rs. 3-0. 

Dharma Sadhana, by Sm. Swarna Prabha Sen, B.A., B.T, 
Demy 8vo pp. 113 + 9. 

Ramdas and SiYaji ( Adharehandra Mookerjee Lectures) by 
Mr. Charuchandra Datta, T.C.S. (Retd.). Demy 8vo 
pp. 373 + 4. 

Hegeler Darsanik Matabad, by Mr. Nagendranath Sen- 
gupta, M.A. Demy 8vo 98 + 13. Re. 1-0. 
Buddhi-o-Bodhi, by Mr. Hirendranath Datta, M.A. ‘Demy 
8vo pp. 78. 

Gitar Bani, by Mr. Anilbaran Ray. Demy 8vo pp. 198. Re. 1. 
Upanisader Alo, (Revised Edition), by Dr. Mahendranath 
Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 668. 

Mano Bijnan, by Mr. Charuchandra Sinha, M.A. Demy 
i^opp. 426, 



Books in the Press 

MAY, 1941 


J. Gleanings from My Researches, Vol. II, by Sir U. N. 
Brahmachari, fct., Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B., F.S.M.F. (Bengal). 

Generalities (Readership Lectures) y by F. W. Thomas, 
Esq., M.A. 

B. Philosophical Essays, by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, C.I.E., M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab.). 

4. History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, edited by Dr. 

8. N. Dasgupta, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.). 

5. Adames Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and 

Bihar, edited by Mr. A. N. Basu, M.A., T.D. 

6. Sree Krishna Bijay, edited by Rai Bahadur Prof. 

Khagendranath Mitra, M.A. 

7. Cynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon, by Dr. S. K. Das, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Studies in the History of British in India, by Dr. A. P. 

Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. Post-Graduate Volume (Arts and Science), 1939. 

10. Elements of the Science of Language (Revised Edition), by 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

11. University Question Papers, 1937. 

12. Krishi-Bijnan, Vol. II, by the late Rai Rajeswar 

Dasgupta, Bahadur. 

18. Agamasastra, by MM. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattaoharyya, 
Sastri. 

14. Negative Fact : Negation and Truth, by Dr. Adharchandra 

Das. M.A., Ph.D. 

15. Vyaptipanchaka, by Pt. Anantakumar Tarkatirtha. 

16. Bharatiya Banaushadhi Parichaya, by Dr. Kalipada Biswas, 

M.A., D.Sc., and Mr. Ekkari Ghosh. 

17. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXXm. 

18. Nyayamanjari, Part n. Edited by Pandit Panohanar 

Tarkavagis. 

19. Prohibition in the Kali Age, by Mr. Batuknath Bbatta- 

oharyya. 
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20. Goiieoted Published Papers, by the late Mr, Hemehandrti 

Dasgupta, M,A., P.G.S. 

21. Bivers of the Bengal Delta (Readership Lectures)^ by M&r, 

B. G. Majumdar, M.A. 

22. ^ Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, by Dr 

Narayanchandra iBanerjee, Ph.D, 

28. Translation of Pali Literature and Language, by Dr. Bata- 
krishna Ghosh, Dr.Phil., D.Litt. 

24. Siddhantasekhara, Vol. II, by Pandit Babua Misra. 

26. Kabita Sangraha, III, edited by Eai Bahadur Prof. K. N. 
Mitra, M.A. 

26. An Administration Study of the Development of Civil 

Service, by Dr. A. K, Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 

27. Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, by 

Dr. Binaychandra Sen, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 

28. History of Bengali Language and Literature, by Late Bai 

Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

29. Calculus of Finite Differences, by Mr. Pramathauath 

Mitra, M.A. 

80. Industry in India, by Dr. P. N. Banerjea, M.A., D.So. 

(Lond .), Barrister-at-Law . 

81. Din-i-Ilahi, by Prof. Makhanlal Eaychaudhuri, M.A., B.L. 

82. Lectures on Art, by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, O.I.E. 

83. Borne Modern Trends in the Evolution of Human Institu- 

tion (Adharcliandra Mooherjee Lectures), by Mr. P. C. 
Basu, M.A. 

84. Social and Eural Economy of Northern India, by Mr. 

Atindranatb Basuthakur, M.A. 

85. University Question Papers for the year 1938, 

86. Bharater Deb Deul, by Mr. Jyotishchandra Ghosh, 

87. Manasamangal, by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhattacharyyi^« 

M.A. 

88. History of Indian Literature, Vol. HI, by the late Prof. 

M. Winternitz, Ph.D. 

89* A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions, by Dr. B. C, 
Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

40. Orthographical Dictionary, edited by Mr. Charachandra 

Bhattacharyya. 

41. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., edited by MM. 

Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Sastri. 

42. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. No. 8. 

48, Vedantadarsan-Advaitabad, by Dr, Asutosh Sastri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

44 , Asutosh Sanskrit Series, edited by MM. Prof. V. Bhatta- 
oharyya, Sastri. 
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45. Baisekliarer Padavali, edited by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhatta- 

oharyya, M.A., and Bwareschandra Sarmaoharyya. 

46. Bkah Babs Bolun, by MM. Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Saatri 

47. Narayana Pariprecba, by Mr. Anukulohandra Banerjee, 

M.A. 

48. Manjufirinama Sangiti, by Mr. Durgadas Mukerjee,' M.A. 

49. Padma Puran, by Kabi Narayan Deb, edited by Dr. 

Tamonashchandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

50. Haramani, by Mr. M. Mansuruddin, M.A. 

61. Lectures on Fuels and Furnace (Extension Lectures) by Dr. 
A. K. Saha, D.Sc. 

52. The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Mr. Jitendra- 
nath Banerjee, M.A. 

58. University Kegulations. 

64. Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, by Dewan 
Bahadur S. 'Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ph.D. 

55. Selected Inscriptions of DifEerent Periods, by Dr. Dinesh- 

chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

56. Jiban Maitrer Padma Puran, edited by Mr. Sambhucharan 

Chaudhuri. • 

67. University Question Papers, 1938. 

68. Calendar, Part II, 1929, Supplements 1938. 

69. Dakshinatya, by Mr. Lalitkumar Chatterjee. 

60. Public Health and Social Service, by Dr. John B. -Grant, 
M.D., M.P.H. 

Training in Leadership and Citizenship for Young India, 
by Mr. S. C. Bay, M.A. (Lond.), I.E.S. 


61 . 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBUCATIONS 

I. INDIAN CULTURE 

A History of Indian Literature, by M. Wint^rnitz, Ph.p. 
Translated into English from the original German by 
Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the Author. The only 
Authorised Translation into Ewjtish. 

This monurauntal work of tlio Jute Prof. Winternitz is too 
well-known to need any introduction to the public. In order to 
make it accessible to those interested in Indian Literature but 
not well-versed in German, the Calcutta University undertook the 
publication of an English version. In order to bring the work 
up to date the author revised the whole work for the English 
translation. Many chapters have been re-written entirely, 
smaller changes,* corrections and additions have been made 
almost on every page and the more important publications of 
the last twenty years have been added to the references in the 
Notes. Thus the English translation is at the same time a 
second, revised and improved edition of the original work. 

Vols. I and II are the translations of the original German 
works with notes revised by the autliur and published during 
his lifetime. The sections of Indian Literature not covered by 
the two volumes already published will be dealt with in a separate 
volume which is imder preparation. 


Vol. I. Introduction, the Veda, the ISational Epics, the 
Puranas and the Tantras. Demy 8vo pp. 658. 
Rs. 10-8. 

Vbl. II. Buddhist Literature and Jaina Literature. Demy 
Quo pp. 673. Rs. 12-0. ^ 

Some Problems of Indian Literature (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the University), by the same author. Royal 
Quo pp. 130. Rs. 2-8. • 

Contentt: — The Age of the Veda — Ascetic Literature in 
AnAiant India — Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry — Indian Literature 
and World-Literature— Kautiiiya Arthasaatrar-Bhaaa. 
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Sino-Indica, by Prabodbchandra Bagcbi, M.A., D.Bit. 

Dr. Bagbhi has undertaken a series of publications called 
Sino-Indica, The work is a study of Chinese documents relat- 
iDg to India. As the researches were begun in France, the 
vcdumes had to be written in French. 

Vol. I. Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome I (In 
French). Royal 8vo pp. lii + 436. Rs. 15-0. 

It is the first systematic work which deals with the history 
ot translations of Buddhist texts into Chinese and their trans- 
lators. The work contains the biographies of all Indian, Iranian. 
Sogdian and other monks who went to China in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. A history of their activities, as pre 
served in the Chinese documents, is given. The first part 
covers a period of six hundred years, first century A.D. to 
sixth century (589) A.D. 

L« Canon Bouddhique en Chine^ Tome J. — “ The author has brought 
togetlw everything he could on the biographical notices of the translatorc 
and gives a register of their works. The large number of references to the 
literature that might come in question is to be specially congratulated. . , 
This assiduous work will have the recognition everywhere which it deserves.* 
(Translated from German. — Orienlalistische Literaturzeitung 2.) 

His important work does honour to him and his teachers ... a fresh 
proof of the eminent talents of the Bengali race.*’ (Prom French — Revue 
Bihliographique^ 1928, October, Bruxelles.) 

“ An important contribution. . . . There are some of the important 
informations from this historical study with which it is full.” (From French 
— Revue dee Sciencee Philoeophiquee*) 

“ Work of great value that makes an important contribution to the 
history of Chinese Buddhism.” (From French — Ckronique d’Hietoire det 
Religione,) 

” He has been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opue which 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the history of India and 
testifies to the sound preparation of the author. . . . This is a scbematical 
history of the spread of Buddhism and, with it, of Indian culture ipto China 
.... One of the best achievements of Buddhistic scholarship, the first 
wn^bution of young India to the systematic and comparative study of 
Buddhism.”— JVo/. 0. Tuoci {Indian Hieforical Quarterly, Vol. 2). 


Vol. II. Deux Lexiiues Sanskrit-Chinois, Tome I. Double 
Crown 8vo pp. 336, Rs. 15-0. 

It is & critic&l edition of two ancient Sanskrit-Chinese lexi- 
oons of the' sixth and seventh centuries A.D., compiled by a 
Ser-Indian monk, Li-yen, and a Chinese monk, the 
Yi-teing. The work has been enriched with notes added by 
Prof. Paul Pelliot, Membra de ITnstitut de France, Professor in 
College de Franoe. 
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Vol Ilf. Deugc. Lexiques^ Sanskrit-Chinois ^ Tome IL Douhh 
Grown 8vo pp. 204. Rs. 15-0. 

second pBxt of the Deux Lexiqueg Sanekrii-ChinoiB 
contain^ a detailed study of five Sanskrit-Cbmese diotionaries 
which have been preserved in the Chinesa Tripitaka. These 
are — the Fan yu Ua ming of Li-yen, the Fan yu te'im taeu wen 
of Yi-tsing, the T*ang fan wen Ueu of Ts’iuan-tohen, the Fan 
Tang aiao ai and the T*ang fan leeng yu chouang touex iai, 
all of which were compiled in the seventh and eighth oenkirfea 
A.D. Dr. Bagchi has discussed the problems raised by these voca- 
bularies, their authenticity, the biography of the authors, the 
Prakritic, Iranian, and Central Asiatic elements in the voca- 
bulary, the method of Chinese transcription, etc. A detailed 
Chinese- Sanskrit index containing more than two thousand words 
supplies the basis for future Sino-Sanskrit lexicographical works. 

This work is of capital interest to students of Buddhism, of 
Indian history, to Sinologists, to linguists and to all those who 
are interested in the early history of cultural exchange between 
China and India. 

Vol. IV. Le Canort Bonddhiqnc en Chine, Tome IL Royal 
8vo pp. 306. Rs. 15-0. 

It contains a history of the Chinese Buddhist literature 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century A.D. 

The work will be completed with detailed indexes in a 
separate volume which is now in the press. 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama Sastri, B.A. 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Curator, Governruont Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. (Slightly 
damaged). Reduced price Rs. 4-8. 

Contains a connected history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kautiliya Arfhaeastra, it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. * 

Contents: — I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy, HI. The Origin of the Kshattriyas. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Political Condition of India. VII. The Empire-building 
policy of the Pbliticians of the Kautiliya Period. VIII. Espion- 
age. IX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People— Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 
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”... The titles of the lectures will indicate the ‘wealth of infoRDAidcAl 

contained in them Some of the facts mentioned by Mr. Sastri will be 

an eye-opener to most people, who are fond of imagining that Indienp have 
always been * vain dreamers of an empty day,* occupying themselves with 
things of the Great Beyond, supremely contemptuous of mundane affairs, re- 
garding them as Maya, illusion All desirons of knowing the conditions 

Of life in Ancient India should read carefully this fascinating volume, which 
is one more evidence of the splendid work that the Post-Graduate teachers of 
the OalcuUa ITniverHity are do’inii,." -IlintltiMhan Review, 

Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s 
Time, by Richard Fick (translated by Sisirkumar 
Maitra, M.A., Pb.D.). Demij 8vo pp. 390. Rs. 7-8. 

Dr. Pick's Die Sociale Oidderunq im NordSstlichen Indian zu 
Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to all inter- 
ested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. But those 
ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and their warm 
gratitude will he extended to pr. Maitra for liis eminently readable transla- 
tion. The book is too well-known to need any review; suffice it to say that the 
translation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholarly work ia made 
available in Enfi’lish, it should find a larger cireiilation.” — Hindusthan Review. 

Contents. 

Chapter I — Introduction — The Brahmanical Caste-Theory. 

Chapter TT — General Vietr of the Caster — The Brahmanical 
Caste-Theory in the Pah canon — Theoretical discussions about 
the worthlessness of the caste — The Essential characteristics of 
castes. 

Chapter III — The Howeless Aficefics — Translation to the 
hofneless condition a universal characteristic of Eastern Culture 
— Causes of Asceticism. 

Chapter IV — The UuUng — The Kahattriyas — Superior- 

ity o\ the Kahattriyas over the Brahmanas. 

Chapter V — The Head of the State — ^The chief represen- 
tative of the Kshattrivas is the King — General View — The Duties 
of the King — Limits of Royal Power. 

Chapt>er VI — The King's Officers — General View of Minis- 
ters. 


Chapter VTI — The House J*riest t>f the King — Historical 
Evolution of the Post of Purohita — His Share in Administration. 

Chapter VITI — The Ilrahnianos — General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas — The Four Asramas — Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter TX — The Leading Middle CJaae Families — ^Tbe 
Position of the Oahapati — ^the Setfhi, 
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Chapter X — The Ouilda of Tradeamen and Artiaana — Stags 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Class. 

Chapter XI — Caaieleaa Profeaaiona. 

Chapter XJI — The Despised Caste. 


Sonrces of Law and Society in Ancient India (Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor of Law), by Nareschandra Sen- 
gupta, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo pp. 109. Re. 1-8. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals 
with matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman I-aw in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. 


Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A., Ph.D. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo 
pp. 542 (with 53 j^ates). Rs. 7-0. (Out of print). 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 

(Readership Lectures in the Calcutta University), 
by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
oC Indian History and .Arcbjpology in the University of 
Madras. (Out of print). Revised edition in the press. 

Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by B. R 

Chatterji, D.Litt. (Panjab), Ph.D. (London). Demy 
8vo pp. 303. Rs. 6-0. 

“ Within this thesis there are probably assembled all the facts at pre- 
sent discoverable concerning Indian influence in Cambodia Mr. Chatterji 

seems to have studied all the available inscriptions (of Cambodia) and he 
has tracked down an immense number of relevant passages in early Indian, 

Chinese and Arab literatures As a scholar writing for scholars Mr. 

Chatterji seems to have done his work well ‘’—Times Literary Supple- 

menu 

“ I have read this book with the greatest interest A valuable and 

scholarly piece of work .” — Sir E, Denison Ross* 

** Dr, Chatterji is the first to point out that from the 8fh century A.D. 
onwards Pila Bengal played a more important r61e than South India in 
Greater India .” — Modern Review, 

” A very abb and scholarij piece of work. ’’-—Pfo/. tfodweti. 
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** His book is a very clear and exact r^snni^ of what we know about 
the political, religious and artistic history of Cambodia up to 1937 — the year 
in which the book was written/’ (Translated from French — Bulletin d'Ecole 
Francoise d' Extreme Orient.) 

Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, by Sylvain 
L^vi, Jean Przyluski and Jules Bloch. Translated into 
English, by Prabodhchandra Bagcbi, M.A., D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo pp. 216. Rs. 3-8. 

“ A most valuable book.” — Sir 0, A. Grierson. 

” It is a most valuable book, and I am very glad to possess a copy. 
Indeed for some weeks I had been trying to find a copy of it in this country 

but had failed, so its arrival has been doubly welcome It is most 

convenient to have the important essays of Przyluski and Bloch in 

one volume and their value being enhanced by the additional notes of Prof. 
8. K, Chatterji and Dr. Bagchi himself.” — •S'tV George A. Grierson* 

” Dr. Bagchi has performed a useful service in translating the import- 
ant articles The subject which is introduced is bound to bulk more 

largely in the linguistic and historical investigations the work has been 

well done both in its quality and in its get-up.” — A. G. Woolner* 

” Prof. Bagchi has not only translated these articles that, collected as 
they are in a handy volume, will be of gipjater use to everybody, but has 
also added a valuable introduction. In this introduction he has given a 
r^sum^ of the new branch of research, and has gathered with Prof. 8. K. 
Chatter ji new and convincing facts. ’’—Pro/. G. Tucci. 


Indian Ideals in Education, Philosophy and Reli£fion 

and Art (Kamah Lectures), by Annie Besant, D.L. 
With a Forercord by the Hon’ble Rir Ewart (rreaves, Kt. 
Demy 8vo pp. 135. Re, 4-8. 

The lectures were delivered in the Calcutta University by 
Ur. Annie Besant under the auspices of the Kamala Lectureship 
established in memory of his beloved daughter by the late Rir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. 


Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Tjecturefi), by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Ganganath Jha, M.A., B.Litt. Demy 8vo pp. 
179. Re. P8. 


Contents : Chapter T — Discipline in Indian Systems — (i\ 
Gteneral — fit) Vedanta — (Hi) Purva-Mimamsa and other ‘ Hindu ' 
Systems — (in’) Buddhism and Jainism — (n) Upanishads: Syn- 
thesis di Indian Philosophy. 

Chapter 11 — Discipline in other Oriental Systems — (i) Zoro- 
astrianim— (fi) Mithraism— (m*) Taoism — (in) Confucianism— 
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(») Egyptian Belipon — (vi) Babylonian and Assyrian Beligion — 
(vii) Judaism — (viii) Christianity — (taj) Islam. 

Chapter III . — Discipline in Weelcrn Philosophy — Greece 
and Borne — Modem Philosophy — Conclusion. 


Rationalism in tjpaotice (Kamala Lectures), by Dr. 11. P 
Paranjpye. Demy 8vo pp. P9. Re. 1-8. 

The lectures brieily discuss certain questions of general interest and 
are only intended to provoke thought in the younger generation. 


EYolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Kamala Lectures), by 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo pp. xix + 242. Rs. 2-8. 

The thesis deals with the evolutionary character of the 
moral ideals of Hindus as embodied and reflected in their sacred 
laws, customs, social, life and conduct. He shows that the 
moral rules and ideals which have obtained among them have 
not been immutable and stationary, but have changed, and are 
bound bo change, in the course of time in accordance with then 
social and economic environments. The need for such adapta- 
tion is stressed as an essential condition of life in the modem 
world. The author examines the defects and merits of Hinduism 
and the value of the contribution of Hindu thought to moral 
culture. He discusses the influence of the doctrine of Karma, 
the question of moral progress, the effect of the impact of 
Western ideas and culture upon Hindu ideals, the drift of 
modern forces and tendencies and their bearing upon the future 
outlook of Hindu society. The subject is treated throughout in 
the light of comparative thought and in a spirit of detachment. 
The author enforces his points by numerous references to 
parallel conceptions and practices in Western countries. 

J, H. Muirhead (Editor , Library of Ehilotoyhy) : “I hmT« read iulfi' 
cient to appreciate its value for the understanding of the very interesting 
subject with which it deals. I have found the comparisons which the author 
makes between Hindu and Christian standards and practices particularly 

instructive It seems to me extremely well written by one who has spared 

no pains to ma«t6r the literature, both Eastern and Western, on the subject 
and I congratulate the press of Calcutta University on the production of so 
scholarly a work." 

E. W estermarck (Finland) : "I have read it with great interest and 
profit; it is a gem which I am very happy to poasess." 

A, Berriedale Keith (University of Edinburgh): marked not 

merely by knowledge of Indian and western ethics, and critical judgment, 
but also by a sanity and humanity of judgment, which reveals how little in 

essentials we of the west and you of the oast differ from one another. I 

am venr glad that Indian ethics have received treatment by so admirably 
qualified nwds.** 
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Havelock Ellis : ‘‘I am in entire sympathy with all your main ar^^u* 
ments (in the last chapter). They coincide with the opinions I have myself 
long held.** 

Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Ganganath Jha (Allahabad) : “ The lectures 

are, of course, excellent and should be read with interest and benefit by all 
interested in the well-being of the country. It will dispel a great deal of 
misconception.** 

The Rt. Hon'hle Sir TOej Bahadur Sapru : “Sir Sivaswamy Iyer 
is one of the most thoughtful writers and anything coming from hi- 
pen is bound to attract considerable attention. I have read considerable 
portions of this book since it arrived and admired the presentation of the 
subject a great deal.” 

The Times Literary Supplement (London) : “ The thesis is full of 

interest and is treated with the knowledge of affairs and in the liberal spirit 
which Sir Sivaswamy has often displayed on public platforms and in the 
Legislative Assembly.” 

Vedanio Kesari (Madras) : “ He sheds the light of a mature and 
scholarly mind on many intricate and vexed problems of Hindu ethics 
snd has as ably defended the fundamental principles of Hindu morality 
from the charges of ignorant foreign critics as he has rescued it from the 
leal of rigid orthodoxy.” 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton (Yale University) ; “I have found the, book 
interesting and stimulating. It shows sound and deep learning, and at 
the same time a spirit of broad and intelligent tolerance worthy of India’s 
best traditions. I should think its influence would be profoundly beneficial, 
and I heartily wish that it may enjoy the greatest possible popularity.” 


The History ot Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by 

B. M. Baiua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (London). Royal 8iw 
pp. 468. Rs. 10-8. 

The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and growth 
of Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the Buddha, and seeks 
to evolve order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of 
the various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedic 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads) and in the works 
of the Jainas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Prof. Sir SarvapalU liadhakrishnan : “ The only book of its kind. 

No student of the Philosophy of Upanishads can afford to neglect it. The 
book shows accurate scholarship and deep insight on every page.” 


Bharatiya Madhya Yuge Sadhanar Dhara (Adhar 

Mookerjee Lectures in Bengali), by Kshitimohan Sen, 
Sastri, M.A. With a Foreword by Eabindranath 
Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. xvi + 135. Re. 1-8. 

(For details see Catalogue of books in Bengali.) 
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Gitar Bani (in Bengali), by Anilbaran Ray, M.A. Demy 
8vo pp. 200. Re. 1-0. Recently published. 

(For details see Catalogue of books in Bengali.) 

Sakti or Divine Power, by Sudhendukumar Das, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Lond.). Demy 8vo pp. 310. Rs. 3-0. 

. 4 

An attempt has been made bo trace the origin of the idea 
of Sakti as Divine Power from Jnan or the ‘ Mother-Qoddesses ’ 
of the Vedas and show how it developed through the specula- 
tions of the Brahmanas and the Uimnishads and finally culmi- 
nated into the Svetasvafara conception of full-bodied philoso- 
phical principle oi * Supreme Divine Sakti ' belonging to God 
himself, hidden in his own qualities. It is an historical study 
based on original Sanskrit texts. It contains for the first time 
a thorough discussion on the philosophy of the Kashmere Trika 
School and that of the Lingayat School of Southern India 
from the texts both published and unpublished. 


Sri Aurobindo aiuf the Future of Mankind, by Adhar* 

chandra Das, M.A. Double Croton 16mo pp. 143. 
Re. 1-0. 

The author has interwoven into a connected statement the 
contents of a number of articles contributed by Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh, on the true meaning of Vedanta Philosophy and has 
presented his book in a very interesting and attractive manner. 

** Mr. Adharchandra Das in the Four Chapters of his book givea ua a 
sound and clear account of Aurobindo'a main views, and points out inciden- 
tally that they are based on the central principles of Indian culture. We 
are all grateful to him for bringing together in a brief and accessible fonn 
the main teachings of Aurobindo Ghosh." — Foreword, Sir S. Badhakrishnan. 

** The book is well-written and though quite small in size, gives a re- 
markably clear and comprehensive account of Mr. Ghosh’s views." — Hindu. 

" Mr. Das has made a close study of Aurobindo’a writings and has pub- 
lished a remarkable book." — Advance, 

" This little book deserves a careful reading inasmuch as it proposes io 
appreciate and criticize Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, which, So far as we are 
aware, has not yet been attempted by any." — Prabhuddha Bharata or 
Awakened India, 

" Mr. Das’s simple and clear exposition is on aid to the study of 
modern Indian philosophy with occasional side glimpses into the thought- 
currents of contemporary Mr. Das is the first, to drive his plough 

on the virgin soil and he silently fingers at its growth. He is congratulated 
on the way he has accomplished his task he set for himself."— -d. B, Pairika, 

“ This little book of 130 pages is a competent «tuiy .of the lea^ng 
ideas of the well-known Indian philosopher and Yogi, Sri Aurobindo." — 
Aryan Path, 
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“It is a valtiable <!oiitribxition to th© history of thonght of preeeot-day 
India and gives a clear and systematic account of the work of one of the 
great thinkers of our time.*’ — Dr, H, von Glasehagy, KSnigshurg, Germany, 


Ancient Indian Numismatics {Carmichael L&ctures), by 
D. K. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 8vo 
pp. 841. Rs. 4-14. 


Topics: — 

I. Importance of the Study of Numismatics, 

II. Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

III. Karshapana: its Nature and Antiquity. 

IV. Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

V. History of 'Coinage in Ancient India. 


A Study of the Vedanta, being a study at once critical, 
comparative and constructive, by Sarojkumar Das, 
M.A. (Cal.), Pb.D. (Bond.). With^a Foreword by Prof. 
Sir SarvapaJii Eadbakrishnan, M.A., D.Litt. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo pp. xiv + 404. Rs. 4-0. 

" The author insists upon a co-operation of the intellectual and the 
moral, and emphasises the practical attitude of the philosophy of life as 
incorporated in tlio Vedanta. His arguments are clear and precise, his 
doscnptioui vivid and full of meaning, his language fluent and expressive. 
His knowledge of Western philosophy is sucii as to make him fully com- 
petent lor the task of giving a systematic and comparative historical study 
of the VedanU. . . “ — The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

** A very clear analysis, by a leading Indian thinker, of the philosophical 
system known as the Vedanta. . . . Dr. 8. K. Das well sustains the pre- 
eminence of Indian thought in the world of philosophy.” — The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“ This book, made up of the twelve Sreegopal Basumallik Fellowship 
Ijectures for 1929, gives a very clear analysis of the Vedftnta. Dj. 8. K. 
Das brings out the fact that the change from the Bigvedic to the Upanisbadic 
age had a momentous influence in the religious history of mankind. It 
meant * a spiritual renaissance in ancient India that can be compared with 
the transi\^ion from the bondage of Leviticus to the freedom of the Gospels.* *' 
— The Ifiquirer. 

” The Basumallik Fellowship Lectures for 1929 delivered by Dr. Das 
have been published in the form of the attractive volume before us. . . . 
A sound knowledge of European Philosophy in its most recent developments 
has been fully utilised for the purpose of comparative and critical exposition. 
The book will, without a doubt, be appreciated by all students of Advaita 
Ved&nta.”— The Indian Review. 

“ Your criticism and appreciation of Bertrand BusselPs * Free Man's 
Worship * seems to me exceptionally good. I h^ it may have wide 
siroulation as it deserves.’* — Pro/. /. H. Muirhea^ 
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V T!id learned author*! attempt to aeeign to Systematic Vedanta its 
if the history of human thought is characterised by great 
acumen and eloquent penetration, and it is sure to interest every serious 
student of General Philosophy.** — Pro/. 8 ten Konow. 

“ Such a just and perceptive guide as Dr. Das is .... of great value 
and the more ao to Western students because he is intimate with European 
philosophy .... we could not wish for a more clarifpag or enlightfuia^ 
guide from the valleys of the Bigveda irr vhich ‘ the Many * predoxninsfes 
over ‘ the One ’ to the ultimate heights of the Upanishada Where * the 
One * exists eternally imoonditioned by * tha Many.’ ” L A. Fameei. 

The Ary&n Trail in Iran and India^ by Nagendranath/ 

Ghose, M.A., BJ.L. Demy Bt)o pp. 847. Rs. 3-8. 

The matters investigated in this book formed the subject 
of a course of University Extension Lectures which the author 
delivered in the Department of Anthropology of this University. 
This is a naturalistic study of the Vedic hymns and the Avesta, 

Pragaitihasik Mahenjo Daro (in Bengali), by Kunjagovinda 
Goswami, M.A. Demy Svo pp. I8(>. Ra. 2-8. (Out 
of printi. Revised edition under preparation. 

• 

(For details see Catalogue of books in Bengali.) 

Cultural Relations between India and Java (Readership 
Lectures), by A. J. Bernet Kempers, Ph.D. Demy 8vo 
pp. 86 As. 8. 

Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma, by Niharranjan Ray, M.A. 
(Cal.), T)r. Lett, et Phil. (Leiden), Dip. Lib. (Lond.). 
Royal Svo pp. xv+ 116. Profused illustrated. Rs. 2-0. 

Attempts have been made in this book to explain one of the 
many aspects of the culture-complex of early Indo-Burmese 
history; at the same time it seeks to initiate another chapter 
in the history of the expansion of Indian religions and culture 
outside India’s natural geographical boundaries. 

The subject is but little known, and very little has so far 
been done to elucidate the vague general ideas that exist today 
amongst scholars about it. A large number of original sources 
and source-materials have here been brought to light for the 
first time; there will be found many instances where new inter- 
pretations of old materials have been put forward. Thus the 
author has been able to infer the prevalence of ^be Sarvastivada 
in Old Prome, the definite existence of Mahayanist and Tantrik 
texts in the monastic libraries of Upper Burma, and of hitherto 
unrecognised representations of gods and goddesses belpng^Dg 
to the Mahayana and its allied pwitheaos. 
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GANDHIjrS CONCEPTION OF APPLIED 
CHRISTIANITY UNDER MODERN 
CONDITIONS 

H. C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Member, Legislative Assembly, BengaU 
Organising Secretary, A Iblndia Conference of Indian Christians. 


T he Sermon on the Mount, the life and death of Jesus summon 
humanity to a life of wholesome poverty with simplicity as its 
keynote and inspiration. This does not in any sense imply that destitu- 
tion which leads to demoralisation. The disciples of Jesus are espected 
to have an implicit faith in the goodness of God and in His love lor 
His children. They must identify themselves with man to the extent 
that they will meet wrong and oppression from all *qnarterB with 
invincible patience and love. They have to take for granted that 
their success in winning over their opponents is certain provided they 
are prepared to suffer and die rather than meet violence by violence. 
Success is sure because in adopting this method, they are follovring 
<^’s way which is to change wicked into good moi by tbe help 
of divine love. It is in this way only that they can realise the 
ai^eme aina of humanity — tbe winning of life eternal, 
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ilnfortuilately very few of the followers of Jesns seem to 
have assimilated and acted on this precept. There are certain passages 
even in the New Testament which may be interpreted to mean that 
it is the function of God and the State to use violence as a justifiable 
way of meeting violence though individual Christians are forbidden to 
do so. When states came to be governed by Christian rulers, they 
adopted this principle the more so because it squared completely with 
their own predilections and offered a satisfactory way of meeting 
political discontent and quelling armed resistance to their authority. 

Many Christians are not aware that in the first three centuries 
the Christian Church which still felt the glow and warmth of its 
proximity to the Lord and Master, his immediate followers and those 
who had come under the influence of the latter, did not countenance 
war. We are told that during this period , many Christians were put 
to death because they refused to join the army. I am also informed 
that the earlier race of the apologists of Christianity such as Justin, 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clement, Origen and .Lactantius as well as 
others whose names I am unable to recollect held that taking part 
in fighting is inconsistent with professing the faith of the Prince 
of Peace. 

But this faithful following of the teachings of Jesus was gradually 
replaced by a compromise with the demands ot secularism so that 
to-day we find a number of established Churches in the West which 
are divided among themselves on occount of differences in their theo- 
logical doctrines. But in spite of these differences, they are all or 
nearly all united in countenancing the use of force for the defence 
of what they consider right. It has of course to be remembered 
that they may and do occasionally differ with regard to the inter- 
pretation they put on “right.” But the fundamental fact which is 
of interest to us is that the use of force under these Circumstances has 
obtained the official sanction of some, if not all, the organised Christian 
Churches. Who does not remember the clergy of the different con- 
tending countries offering prayers for the success of the arms of their 
armies? This happened not so very long ago during the last war 
and is probably happening to-day. 

Let us be fair and admit that there have been many men of Godi 
whom I would describe as His saints, who have practised what 
National India calls Ahimsa in their daily lives but the glorious 
they have set has not been followed to my appreciably largf 
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extent. Tbes»e have been as voices crying in the vriWerneis eitbcf 
unheeded or misinterjnreted when heard. It is, therefore, that Western 
oi^nised Christianity has been described by one of its critics as a. 
religion “ smothered ” by the vested interests which, like weeds, have 
checked its growth. 

And what was the attitude of Christ whom Mabatma Q^andhi has 
called '• the Prince of Satyagrahis ” in the matter of non-viuldnce? In 
order to^ arrive at a correct view, we must turn to his own pronounpe- 
ments and, particularly, to the Sermon on the Mount as recorded by 
bis immediate disciples where the fundamental teachings of the Lord 
and Master are fully set forth. These words which have lung dc^wn 
the ages and which have been an inspiration and a principle of action 
with every one of his sincere and genuine followers are as follows : 
“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth : But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

It may be said here that so desperately wicked is the human 
heart that when one tooth only is knocked out, man’s natural inclina- 
tion is to knock out as many of his oppressor’s teeth as he may be 
able to do. The Jewish law held that this attitude is unjust and it, 
therefore, lioaited the retaliation to knocking out ” an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” Jesus standing on a higher plane and 
preaching higher ideals forbade revenge altogether. He commanded 
his disciples not to resist evil but to meet it by active love or Ahimsa 
as Gandhi calls it. Passive resistance would say that if a man smites 
you on one cheek, do not resist him when he smites you on the other 
cheek. But Christ says “turn to him the other also.” In offering 
the other cheek for a blow, the genuine follower of Christ deprives his 
opponent of the advantages accruing from taking the offensive, selects 
bis own battle-ground and chooses his own weapons for conducting 
this novel type of warfare. The oppressor is faced with a technique 
with which be is totally unfamiliar and is asked to handle a weapon 
to the use of which be is a stranger. This cannot but nonpluss him. 
And this weapon can be used nnder all conditions and at all times. 
We are told that Christ was struck at the Judgment *Hall, We must 
all admit that he was fully justihed in striking hack. In refraining 
from doing so, the Lord and Master was showing by deeds bis strict 
adherence to the principles he bad asked his disciples to foPow. 
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MdKatma Gandhi referred to this aspect of the matter many 
yeaxB ago when in the “ Young India ” for October 8, 1925, he sail, 
I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, not by 
patting up against it a sharper-edged weapon, but by disappointing 
his expectation that I would be offering physical resistance. The 
resistance of the soul that I should offer instead would elude him. 
It would at first puzzle him and at last compel recognition, which 
recognition would not humiliate, but would uplift him. Ijt may be 
urged that this is an ideal state. And so it is.” 

Where will one see to-day a more faithful follower of Christ than 
our national leader who has all along been true to the principles laid 
down by our Lord and Master. Has he not more than once called off 
the Civil Disobedience Movement and characterised it as a 
“ Himalayan ” blunder when his followers departed fronl these 
Christian principles? 

That the non-violence of Christ was in a sense militant may be 
inferred from the fact that when the time camp for ending bis pilgri- 
mage in this world, he went to Jerusalem in order to be present at 
the Passover though aware all the time that he was going to his death. 
The risk involved in doing so was not only known to himself but also 
to his disciples for St. Mark says, “Jesus was going before them : and 
they were amazed ; and they that followed were afraid.” Here we 
have a picture of the Lord and Master going forward to meet a cruel, 
agonising death without the slightest hesitation. This, in my view, 
was due to genuine fearlessness, absolute reliance on God coupled with 
a sense of duty, for are we not told that in the agony at Gethsemane 
he had prayed ; “ O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless not as 1 will, but as thou wilt.” There is an echo 
of this in Mahatma Gandhi’s dictum, “ To the God-fearing death has 
no terrors. Bravery on the battlefield is impossible for us. . But 
fearlessness is absolutely necessary, the abandonment of all fear of 
bodily injury,* of disease or death, of the loss of possessions, of family 
or of reputation. Nothing in this world is ours. Ahimsa requires 
true humility, for it is reliance not on self, but on God alone.” 

Let us make an attempt to clarify the position a little further. 
In the Bible, we are told that bis disciple Peter cut off the ear of the 
servant of the High Priest who was one of those who had come to 
arrest him thus using the same weapons which his enemies were 
prepared to use. Jesus rebuked Peter saying, “They that take 
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the sword ^ali perish by the sword.” These people bad cosae! to takis 
him to his doom * aod the sarprisiog thing is that it was, he who 
condemned them to death. Was the Lord and Master referring to 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Roman army under Titus when 
thousands of Jews met with death under exceptionally cruel 
circumstances ? 

But the matter did not end there, for he returned good for evil 
by healing the wounded man. The helpless prisoner becomesi for the 
time being, the giver of bounty and that not to a friend or a well- 
wisher but to one of bis persecutors. Taken before Pilate who tried, 
as far as he dared, to save Jesus, he “ answered him never a word ” 
to bis numerous questions. Pilate called him a just man and refused 
to have anything to do with his death in proof of which ho went 
through the symbolical ceremony of washing his hands because in the 
language of the Scriptures “he was the more afraid.” When on 
the Cross, he did not ask mercy for himself but forgiveness for those 
who did not know what they were doing. 

Let us not forget in this connection that Jesus believed what ho 
said when he observed : “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels ? ” Believing as Jesus did that be could always summon 
supernatural agencies to his aid, and that he refrained from doing so 
up to the very end, preferring to rely on the example he had set for 
influencing the future conduct of maukind, does it not seem that 
Mahatma Gandhi has caught the very spirit of Christ when he laid 
down the law for the true Satyagrahi in the following terms ? ‘*Ahitnta 
means the largest love. It is the supreme law. By it alone caQ 
mankind be saved.” And again “Non-violence is the weapon of 
the strongest and the bravest. The true man of God has the strength 
to use.the sword, bnt will not use it, knowing that every man is the 
image of God.” Here we have the tiighest and best example of 
Ahimsa or active love resisting evil in the most effective ‘of ways but 
without deviating from its ideals even to the slightest extent. It is, 
therefore, that a Christian thinker has given it as bis considered 
opinion that “ the willingness to encounter opposition is the very 
breath of the Christian life. If the Cross means anything, it mpim 
that.” 

The conscious acceplance of a cruel death by Jesus #hich I regard 
as the supreme instance of Satyagraha, carried along with it the whole* 
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|f^,nd cheerful adoption of certain principles which may be 
regarded as forming the basis of Ahimsa in thought and in action. 
The Lord and^ Master had faith in the guidance of God in every one 
nf hi^ acts and he regarded Him as the Controller of his fate. Accord- 
ing to the Gospel of St. Luke, Christ accepted this guidance of God 
even when he was not in a position to comprehend its necessity or 
meaning for he is reported to have prayed : “ Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me ; nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” 
The intensity of the spiritual struggle he was undergoing was such 
that we are told that even after an angel from heaven had appeared 
and strengthened him, “ being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” It was this faith in God which enabled him to submit to 
God’s guidance. 

We are told by Dr. John R. Mott, the President of the World 
Missionary Conference, who is probably the most outstanding figure 
in the Christian world to-day, that when he inquired of Mahatma 
Gandhi as to what had brought him the deep'est satisfaction and the 
greatest consolation whenever he was faced by difficulties, doubts and 
despair, the answer he received was ” Living faith in God.” Continu- 
ing Gandhiji is reported to have said that if a man dedicates himself 
to doing the will of God as revealed to him, God Himself will give him 
all the guidance, that may be necessary. Alluding to bis personal 
experience of God’s guidance Mahatma Gandhi observed, ‘‘ I have 
never found Him lacking in response. I have found Him nearest at 
band when the horizon seemed darkest in my ordeals in gaols, when 
it was not all smooth sailing for me. 1 cannot recall a moment in ray 
life when I had a sense of desertion by God.” It is not, therefore, 
strange that when in the course of this interview with Dr. Mott he 
was asked as to whether the social, the political or the religious motive 
controlled his activities, he observed, ” My motive has been purely 
religious . . . J could not be leading a religious life unless I identified 
myself with the whole of mankind : and this I could not do unless I 
took part in politics. The whole gamut of man’s activities to-day 
constitutes an indivisible whole. You cannot divide social, political 
and purely religious work into water-tight compartments. I do not 
know any religion apart from human activity. It provides a moral 
basis to all other activities which ttey would otherwise lack, reducing 
life to a tbiog of ‘ sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ ” 
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The equally fundamectal fftct on which the attention of tile 
world is focassed by the example set by Christ is that the human heart 
must respond)^ to sympathy and love. An English critio of this 
tedinigue has observed that Ahimsa resembles a pair of scissors with 
its two blades, the Satyagrahi and that of bis oppressor. Hit view 
is that this method has succeeded with the British administration in 
India not merely because the Indian Satyagrahi has, on the whole, 
observed the rules of its use as laid down by Mahatma Handhi but alFo 
because the British are, on the whole, a people who love justice and 
fair play and who feel an innate objection to witnessing tbs sufferings 
of humanity. The force of this argument seems to depend on the 
assumption that the British are superior to other nations as for instance 
the Fascist or the Nazi nations so far as their national moral code is 
concerned. Mahatma Gandhi and his followers hold a different 
opinion. They maintain that however cruel the oppressor, if Ahimsa 
or love of the active variety contemplated in Satyagraha is expressed 
in such a manner as to impress the opponent, it is a certainty that he 
must return that love. The nation to which he belongs will not make 
any difference for even the cruellest of men can be conquered by love. 

Under these circumstances, it has to be admitted that Ahimsa 
or Satyagraha is a definitely Cbristian method of settling differences 
and righting wrongs. While ordinarily, we attempt to achieve our 
purpose by attacking our opponent, in Satyagraha we Iry to do the 
same thing by, so to say, attacking ourselves. Mahatma Gandhi 
has said, “In Satyagraha, we expect to win over our opponents by 
self-suffering, that is by love.’’ It is something more than passive 
suffering and may rightly be regarded as an adventure in love which 
not only does not even dream of destroying the opponents but, on 
the contrary, of bringing about a radical change of heart in him so 
that he becomes a better and a more spiritual man than be was 
before. If, on the one hand, it is a protest against the continuance 
and practice of an evil way, it is also a protest which bos consciously 
abrogated the use of violence in thought, word and deed. Even 
Napoleon recognised the superior utility of this method for in Emil 
Ludwig’s study we find him saying, “ There are only two powers in 
the world, the spirit and the sword. In the long run, the sword will 
always be conquered by the spirit,’* 

It is therefore that Gandhiji has said, “ If blood bo’ shed, let it 
bq oar blop4. Coltivate tbe quiet courage of dying without killii}^,’? 
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And again ** Haman nature is in its essence one^ and therefore the 
aggressor unfailingly responds (that is, in the end) to the advances of 
love.'* The essential to success is an undying faith in the radical 
goodness of human nature. Only those who have lost this faith 
have recourse to violence as a means to achieving their ends. As 
against this, the true Satyagrahi believes in man to the very end, 
makes his appeal to even the most depraved and wicked among men 
in^the hope that, in the long run, it must evoke a corresponding feel- 
ing. Let me, as a Christian, state here that the response in every 
age from every part of the world and from every nation of the earth 
which this message of Christ has called forth bears ample testimony 
to the correctness of this opinion. 

The explanation for this is found in the statement of Mahatma 
Gandhi that ** Eeligion is no't a thing alien to us: it has to be evoked 
out of us. It is always within us ; with some, consciously so, with 
others quite unconsciously. But it is always there.*’ The adoption 
of Ahimsa as the most satisfactory way of meeting oppression will 
be possible only when man has come to realise the presence of this 
divine element in him. The Satyagrahi calls forth this innate divinity 
of man which is lying dormant by his willing acceptance of suffering, 
and this can be done only if be possess suflBcient courage and patience 
** to endure unto the end.” 

From a time when history as such was unknown, tliis method 
of overcoming evil was preached by the great teachers of mankind. 
After Christianity bad come to be recognised as one of the world 
religions, the same lesson has been emphasised by many of the follow- 
ers of Christ. Such a follower of Christ was St. Francis of Assissi 
who lived in this world in the 13th century. We have the account 
of his seeking audience with the Sultan of Egypt at a time when 
war was going on between all the prominent Christian nations pf the 
West and the Mahomedan powers under the leadership of this 
potentate. Sis plan was to bring this struggle to an end in a peaceful 
way. It is no doubt true that his efforts were not crowned with the 
BQCcess they so righly deserved. At the same time, we should not 
forget that blood thirsty and cruel as the Muslims were reputed to be, 
the Sultan showed him every possible consideration and gave him an 
opportunity of pleading his cause. 

James Naylor, who lived in the 17tb century was a Quaker, 
had bis tongue bored through and through with a red-hot iron 
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after wbioh hd waB pUloried. Tbeo came whipping at the cart’s tail 
through the streets of London by the hangman after which his 
forehead was branded with the letter ”B” as he had b^en oondeoftied 
as a blasphemer. The cnp of pnnisbment was full when ,hf WM 
put to solitary confinement without ink and paper tUP sndi time as 
Parliament took pity on him and gave him bis release t^y^eg^lation. 
And yet so filled was this man with the spirit of Christ, Mtitii 
Satyagraha, that even after such inhuman treatment be oeuld write 
as follows : — 

" There is a spirit which I feel, that delights to do no evil nor 
to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all things, in hope to 
enjoy its own in the end ; its hop® i® to outlive all wrath and conten- 
tion, and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of 
nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all temptations. 
As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought to any 
other. If it be betrayed it bears it ; for its ground and spring is 
the mercies and forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness, its 
life is everlasting love» unfeigned ; it takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
and not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In 
God alone it can rejoice, though none else regard it, or can own its 
life. It is conceived in sorrow and brought forth without any to 
pity it ; nor does it ever murmur at grief and oppression. It never 
rejoiceth but through sufferings ; for with the world’s joy it is 
murdered I found it alone, being forsaken ; I have fellowship 
therein with them who lived in dens and desolate places in the 
earth, who through death obtained this resurrection and eternal 
holy life.” 

In the 18 th century we have John Woolman, another well- 
known and saintly Quaker, who, learning that the Hed Indians were 
murdering the colonial settlers under the impulse of what he calls 
” a pure moving of love ” in his Journal, paid a visit to these blood- 
thirsty savages. His intention in his own language was ” to feel and 
understand their life and the spirit they live in, if haply he might 
receive some instruction from them, or they might be in any degree 
helped forward by his following the leadings of truth* among them.” 
He came across a war party and persuaded them to give him a hear- 
ing in the course of which be informed them why be bad come te 
pay them a visit concluding with a brief prayer which be offered to 
God. It was on this ocoarion that one of the Bed Indian chi^s 
8-lttSP 
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‘‘I love to feel where words come from ” and persuaded his 
companions to make peace with the whites. 

iWith such examples before us, we cannot but regard Christ as 
on the side of those who meet oppression by Ahimsa and we also 
maintain that the following of this path is not an impossibility for 
man. In our own country, the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
may be regarded as a re-interpretation of this message of Christ 
once more bringing into prominence its importance in the present- 
day world. 'While it is not held, that we have here an absolute 
identity of the methods and teachings of these teachers of mankind, 
I do maintain that there is suflScient resemblance between the two to 
warrant us in holding that the same love animates both with the 
spirit which we find in our All-Father who is equally kind to the 
virtuous and to the wicked. It was only the other day that Mahatma 
Gandhi acknowledged his indebtedness to the teachings of Chirst in 
the following terms : — ‘‘ Though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the 
sectarian sense, the example of Jesus sutSering is a factor in the 
composition of my undying faith in non-violence, which rules all my 
actions, worldly and temporal .... Jesus lived and died in vain 
if He did not teach us to regulate whole of life by the eternal law of 
love/’ 

Everyone who had made a close study of the life and writings 
of Mahatma Gandhi is aware that the idea of self-sacrifice leading to 
self-purification is always present in them. In one memorable passage 
dealing with this aspect of his teaching he has said, God insists on 
purity of the cause and an adequate sacrifice therefor.” The adoption 
of this truly Christian principle was recognised in an article entitled 
‘‘The Significance of Gandhi” which appeared in “The Church 
Times.” Here the writer observed, “ In Russia a new society is being 
evolved with persecution, killing and the preaching of hatred. In 
Italy, a new society is developing under the protection of distinctly 
coeroive measures. In India, men and women are being taught that 
if they would be free, they must first be good.” It is, therefore, that 
I am of opinion that Ahimsa-Satyagraha as evolved by Gandhiji is 
the method of the Cross adapted to the everyday problems of modern 
civilised existence and as such it is an extension in practical life of the 
ic^hings of the Lord and Master. 

It has to be acknowledged, however unwillingly, that in the 
Westi many humble and God-fearing men and women fired with the 
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teachiags of Cblist have lived in the spirit of ibimsa. These bavA 
not failed i&« proelaiipiQg from the house-tops the mconsistency bietweah 
the profession and the practice of Christianity in their pert of the world. 
Such people have condemned in the strongest of terms the social and 
economic injustice which has characterised Westtfn nations as well as 
wars for national aggrandisement into which their countries have estemd 
time after time. These have been like" voices crying in the Wilderness 
and have remained unheeded. On the whole, it would x^t be incorrect 
to assume that they have concerned themselves moie with the salvation 
of individual souls rather than with making any attempt to preach 
the gospel of universal love as a divine call for the reconstruction of the 
existing social organisation and the radical reformation of the present 
world-order. 

The message of Christ has gone forth but it has not been embodied 
or implemented in the way suggested above and that is why we are 
witnessing that disintegration which is taking place before our eyes 
to-day. At such a time has appeared in India, lierself torn asunder 
by social and religious differences, a little frail “half-naked fakir ” who 
has devoted his life to make once again the fundamental teaching 
of Christianity— the conversion of man by self-chosen unresisting, 
uncomplaining suffering— a vital message for sinful humanity. A 
Hindu has shown hiniseif to be far nearer the truth of Christ, the 
truth of the Cross, than Christians who are known after the name 
of the Man of Sorrows. Before our eyes, the Cross has come to a 
new life and its creative triumph is borne testimony to by thousand! 
of men and women who are not familiar with the teachings of our 
Lord and Master. This man lias called bis followers to a new kind 
of warfare in which the soldiers keep themselves from defilement by 
the use of weapons of destruction, a warfare in which the arms used 
are soul-force, where love is shown even to the cruellest of enemies. 
The soldiers engaged in this new kind of warfare have accepted tha 
crown of thorns set in mockery on the head of Christ believing that 
it will redeem both victors and vanquished into a newei’aud a higher 
life. When will so-called Christians learn what their own religion 
means and when will they live Christianity in their daily lives and 
actions so as to make the world a better place to live !§? 

In conclusion, let us hear what Mahatma Gandhi has to pay 
about the fundamental teaching of Christianity and the effects which 
its adoption in actual practice will lead to if we are coniTinced about 
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its and adopt it as the future principle of our conduct and 

life. This is what he says, “ I have an implicit faith— a faith that 
to-day burns brighter than ever, after half a century’s experience of 
unbroken practice of non-violeuce, that mankind can only be saved 
through non-violence which is the central teaching of the Bible, as I 
have understood the Bible.” 



THE EQUATIONS OF WORLD- ECONOMY 

Dr. BBNOYKUMAR SABKARj Dr. h.c. 


I N 1890 was published the earliest of all the papers which have found 
place subsequently in Mabadeo Govind Ranade’e Bssays in Indian 
Economics (Bombay, 1698). But down to 1916 the output from Indian 
professors or other academicians in economics was rather poor in 
quantity. It is during the second quarter of a century since then that 
Indian economists have been somewhat in evidence as writers of 
economic essays, tracts or books. Virtually each one of these pub- 
lications is a contribution to Indian economics. The treatment is, 
generally speaking, either descriptive or historical. The political bias 
is likewise almost universally patent. The entire output may be 
regarded scientifically as belonging to the field of applied economics. 
Exceptions to these geneftil features of the economic literature produced 
by the economists of India are few and far between, and at any rats 
may be noticed only in very recent years. 

The present author’s approach to economic questions, Indian or 
non-Indian, theoretical or applied, has been from an angle rather 
different from that of Indian economists in general. The interest of 
his economic studies has lain chiefly in the analysis of international 
problems and more or less universal topics in which economic India 
has her part. In a general manner it may be described as world- 
economic or comparative. The equations of woi'ld -economy, the subject 
of this paper, may be regarded as some of the by-products, although 
not the less significant items, of these investigations. 


The Methodology of Comparative Statistics 

0 

The chief object in this paper is, first, to describe as briefly as 
possible or illustrate the methods of analysis, and secondly, to 
enumerate very barely some of the conclusions. It will not be possible 
to go into details. The mind should be left open to the modifications 
or eioeptions such as may legitimately be considered worthwhile# 
The considerations that are likely to militate somewhat against , the 
acceptance of the conclusions in the form in which they are presented 
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are beifig.^fverlooked for the time being. It is only the broad lines of 
argument that are being developed in a most general manner. 

For the purposes of the present discussion we are avoiding the 
question as to how far the world is or has been a unified economic 
theatre for the play of economic forces, competition or co-operation in 
supply and demand, such as the concept of world-economy generally 
involves. Attention is being focussed on a comparative study of thft 
economic structures and economic developments of the diverse regions, 
of' the world. We are interested in the inter-racial, inter-regional or 
inter-national analysis and comparison of economic creativities. 
Fundamentally speaking, these analyses should be quantitative, t.e., 
statistical. But it so happens that for long, very long periods, to be 
measured by thousands of years the comparisons are bound to be 
exclusively qualitative. It is-only for the last two or three genera- 
tions, nay, for the last half-century that figures are available and 
comparative statistics can be treated in a somewhat scientific manner. 
This consideration should be regarded as a chief limitation bearing on 
the study of the equations in world-economy.* Not less important is 
the consideration that the figures brought together by the authorities 
of the different regions are often hardly comparable with one another 
because the components in each system of figures may not be 
identical. 

In so far as figures are available and comparable, the methodology 
of comparative statistics may be indicated as follows. It is not enough 
to quote the quantitative data for whole regions. These are but 
absolute figures. For the present purpose they do not possess much 
significance. In order to be of real worth they have to be worked out 
per head of the population inhabiting the regions in question. Some- 
ti mes it may also be necessary to calculate the figures per square mile 
of the territory considered. It is the relative figures thus derived that 
are important in international comparisons. They furnish' the 
economic indices that have to be placed in the perspectives of one 
another in the comparison of the regions whose values are under 
examination. 

Economic indices as thus interpreted are to be worked out along 
the entire front of economic life.' The bank deposits and bank assets, 

^ Foi^ etme of ibe (bAits acd irdices B. K. FarltAr : Indian Curreney and Besertm 
Bank Ptoblcms CaIci tlA» 1984), Jmpitial Preference tis^h-xis W orM-Eccncwy (CalcottA, 

^ocia} Jmnrante L egu^aticn and Ptotietics (CalcuttA, 1986)i Acd Economic Derelop- 
mfmi, yol* I. iMadjrwi, 1928, 1988), VoL H, (OtkatU, 1982, 1988). 
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the insnranoi premia aad the insmraBoe fueds, the passenger-miles and 
the ton-miles, the steam engines, the dynamos, the kilowatt^hoars, 
the notes and coins in circulation, the clearing house transactions, the 
infant mortality rates, the expenses on primary education, the sani- 
tation^budgets, the bousing subsidies, the municipal, areas and their 
inhabitants, the maternity benefits, the siclness premia, the o)d*age 
pensions, the occupational diseases, the industrial accidents, ^he sgri- 
cultural loans, the land mortgages, the exports and imports, the out- 
put and consumption of coal and steel, the output and consumption 
of sugar, eggs, fruits, etc., the trade unions and their members, and 
such other items have all to be exhibited in per capita and per square 
mile values. The larger the number of items considered, the more 
adequate and scientidc the basis for studies in comparative economics 
or world-econoray. 

By applying such economic indices it is possible to detect three 
orders of parity, identity equation existing between different 
regions, races and nationsiof the world, namely, the following: 

1. A (1940) = X B (1940) 

2. A (1940) - X A (1905) 

3. A (1940) - B (1905). 

The first equation of world-economy says that in 1940 the region 
A is X times the region B. Tins is to be understood item by item. 
According to the second equation the region A in 1940 is x times 
the same region in 1905. The region in question has gone ahead 
or down in economic indices. In the third equation we find the 
region A in 1940 equal to the region B as it was in 1905. That 
is, A is lagging behind B by 36 years in economic creativities. 
Each equation is evidently important in its own way for certain 
purposes. 

In every instance the equation, identity or similarity is to be 
understood as approximate sameness or nearest approach.. 

Palaeolithic Technocracy and Economy 

The equations of world-economy are palpable at the very outset. 
Mankind everywhere was economic and technocratic. The earliest 
specimens of the Pithecanthropns (Java) or the Heidelberg and the 
Neanderthal (Germany) races have been found to be experts in 
disooveries and inventions. Perhaps the very first or one of the first 
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manifestatioDs of man’s spiritoality, soul-force or the like consisted in the 
discovejry and application of tools, instruments and machines. Prag- 
matically considered, the most prehistoric men and women, — and 
of course tt^ Strepyans, the Cbelleans, the Acheuleans and the 
Mousterians who may be singled out as some of the “great powets” 
of the Lower Palaeolithic Age, — were hedonists, to use a modern 
category. That is, they were used to the calculus of pleasures and 
pains, gains and sacrifices, profits and losses. These ultramodern; 
terms are of course to be interpreted in their orientations to the 
palaeolithic Gestalt or pattern. Maximum outturn with minimum 
sacrifice was the guiding principle of their materialistic-CMm-spiritual 
creativity. They were used to the avoidance of pains, wastes, losses 
etc. Indeed, their every day, life was the theatre of rationalization 
in every item. In modern times economy or economic enterprise 
does not. imply any thing else. 

We are then to understand from the records of tools and imple- 
ments that economic creativity is as old au mankind. So also is 
technocracy. The first human beings were self-conscious materialistic 
agents. Nay, they were capitalistic too in .so far as they were 
used to save and plan for the future. Economic policy was in their 
very breath. The time-sense was thus an integral part of their 
eoonhmic psyche or spiritual logic. In the second place, they were 
users of tools and implements too. They understood the value of 
economizing labour and appreciated the emergence of, nay, researches 
into, labour-saving appliances. They were perpetually bent, perhaps 
no less consciously than unconsciously, on making changes in the 
tools and implements, thereby consummating a large number of 
“ industrial revolutions’’ from epoch to epoch. Inventiveness was 
the very differentium of man as a zoological being. 

The most fundamental equation for all the races of palaeolithic 
men, no matter how they were geographically distributed, can then 
be delivered in two formulae as follows : — 

I. The Equation of Materialism — 

1. No economics, no man, 

S. No planning, no man. 

II. . The Equation of Inventiveness — 

1. No technocracy, no man, 

2. No rationalization, no man. 
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It is not yet safe to enter into a quantitative examination of 
the materialistic and technocratic achievements of the diverse peoples of: 
the palaeolithic age. Indeed it is hardly worth while to establish 
a synchronism between them or attempt anything more than a rough 
chronology. Evidently, although the spirit or soul or man was 
materialistic and inventive in all the races of those inillannia there 
were the differences in degrees or grades between them not only in 
different epochs of evolution but in the same ^poch as well. The 

distinction between the superiors or go-aheads and the inCeriors a 

backwards cannot be overlooked in the analysis of these equations 

of materialism and inventiveness as the very foundation of human 
creativity. 

From millennium to millennium it is possible to detect changes, 
improvements, transformations or progress in tools and implements. 
But during each successive stage some sort of a qualitative equation 
between the diverse palaeolithic men appears to have been a fact of 
technocracy. 

By employing modern and ultra-modern terms to primitive and 
prehistoric phenomena we are to understand, of course, that the 
phenomena of today are coeval with mankind. But at the same 

time it is implied that the phenomenon has not remained identical 
all through the ages, but that from epoch to epoch it has changed its 
contents and substances. These considerations are to be duly weighed 
while evaluating, for instance, the many “ industrial revolutions 
of the Palaeolithic Age. 


The Eur-Asian Parities 

For certain purposes it is the convention among scholars to 
divide the world-economy (as world-culture generally) into two halves, 
eastern^and western This is scientifically open to question. These 
two halves cannot by any means be demonstrated to represent two 
qualitatively distinct economies or economic ideologies? The pie- 
historic, i.e., the lower and the upper palaeolithic stages of techno- 
cracy and economic creativity exhibit, as we have seen, the basic 
identity, similarity or equality between the races in reg^ard to economic 
psyche and materialistic and technocratic attainments. We encounter 
here the fundamental equation of world-economy. 

So far as the world-economy of the earliest historical periods 
is concerned, we may place it in the neo-lithic or chalco-lithic age,^ 
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Bay, sorJrJewhere between 3600 B.C. and 1500 B.C. About this time 
it is posgible to detect the following economico-technocratic equation : 

Mohenjodarian-Assyro-Babylonian economy (East) 
«Egyptian-Cretan-Mycenean economy (West). 

It is implied that in Mohenjodarian times Indian economy and 
Western economy were more or less identical. The distinction between 
East an l West did not exist in meterialism or the spirituality that 
is. automatically involved in economic creativity and technocracy. 
Economic and technocratic pirity was the fact of Eur Asia on the 
threshold of history. This is another fundamental equation of world- 
economy. 

For subsequent periods the more or less approximate material- 
istic and technocratic parities, identities or similarities may be 
roughly indicated as follows : * 

(1) East (c. B.C. 700-c, A.C. 1^00;-WeBt {c. B.C. 700- c. A. C. 
1300) institutionally as well as ideologically. 

(2) Renaissance in the East (c.1400-1 600) —Renaissance in the 
West (c. 1400-1600). 

(3) c. 1600-1750. The new physical or positive sciences in the 
West constitute a special feature of the European Renaissance. The 
Asian Renaissance produces fine arts but no new positive science 
worth mentioning. All the same, no genuine economic or materialistic 
differentiations between East and West are preceptible as yet. We 
may then institute the following equations: 

(a) Asia in positive science (c. 1600-1750) — Europe in positive 
science (c. 1400-1600). 

(b) Asia in socio-economic life (c. 1600-1750) - Europe in socio- 
economic life {c. 1600-1750). 

(4) c. 1750-1850. Industrial Revolution in the West creates a 
new civilization, the '^modern world*’. East and West differ subs- 
tantially for the first time. Thus, Asia (c. 1850) -Europe (c. 1750). 

The “industrial revolution*’ referred to here is but one of the 
many industrial revolutions of economic history since the earliest 
epochs of the Palaeolithic Age. 

About 1850^ the “East** is behind the “West” by nearly a 
century, — in technocracy, economic institutions and general culture. 

* B. K. Sarkar: The Positive Bachground of Hmrfa (Allahabad, 1914.1987), 
The Political Jnstitutione and Theofiee of the Hindus (Leipzig, Calcutta, 193y)- The 

Sociology of Racee, Cultures and Hyman Progress (Berlin, 1922, Calputta, 1939). 
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Asia and Eur-Ambrioa 

Notwithstandiag the divergences of latitude and longitude and 
notwithstanding the differences in the make-up of the blood among 
different races, economic anthropology as well as the history of inven- 
tions furnish us with what may be described as parities, equations or 
identities and at any rate similarities in the ideals as well as technical 
and other attainments of the diverse races of the world. 

It is fiecessary at this stage of world-reconstruction to focus the 
attention of scholars on some of these parities or equations in the 
field of economic structure and materialistic civilization. In the place 
of the traditional ideas regarding racial and geographical differences 
in the so-called types of culture we are presented with differences or dis- 
tances, i.e,, ‘'lags** in time only. The fundamental features of world- 
economy, pragmatically considered, are found to be the same in the 
different peoples. It is only proceeding step by step or rather stage 
by stage from epoch to epoch . the differences between the peoples 
are in the main but diff^'ences in the stage or epoch. The equations 
that can be established reveal but the distinctions between earlier 
and later, go-ahead and backward peoples. The same econornico- 
technocratic features are appearing today in one race or region, 
tomorrow in a second, and the day after tomorrow in a third. 

The “curves” of life in economic theory and practice as manifest 
in the modern East are more or less similar to those in the modern 
West. If one were to plot out these curves diagrammatically one would 
notice that the Asian series ran almost parallel to the Eur-American. 
The “trends’* of economic evolution would appear to be nearly 
identical in the most significant particulars and incidents of thought 
and experience. 

The exactnesses of the mathematical and “positive” sciences, 
are, however, not to be expected in the human and moral disciplines. 
But certain “equations” may still be discovered in a comparative 
estimate of East and West in modern times. By placing the Asian 
curve in the perspective of the Eur-American one might establish a 
number of identities for the modern period— although, of course, not 

without “huts” and “ifs”. • 

But, in any case, taking Asia as a whole one would come the 
coDclusion that the economic endeavours in the different regions of 
the Orient are mainly but repetitions of modem Eur-American 
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developments in their earlier stages. The following economico- 
technocratic equations may be established on the strength of postive 
data : 

(1) New Asia (c. 1880-1800) « modern Eur-America (c. 1776-1832). 

(2) Young India (c, 1935-1940) = Eur- America (c. 1848-1840), 

In the first equation, Asia comprises Turkey and Egypt, indicat- 
ing that the entire Orient from Tokyo to Cairo was witnessing a 
technical and social transformation roughly corresponding to the re- 
making of the West during the epoch of the '‘Industrial Eevolution** 
as defined in the previous section. 

The second equation has special reference to India, indicating 

that Japan and Turkey as well as China, Iran and Egypt will have 
to be comprehended by separate, perhaps five different equations. 
There are likewise to be seperate equations not only for Hedjaz, 
Palestine, Syria and Iraq but also for Afganistan which has for some 
time been enjoying lime-light as a somewhat serious and sincere 
youngster attempting the alphabet of modernism in technocracy and 
economic life. 

The modern East is about two generations behind the modern 
West in technocracy and socio-economic polity. New Asia is born 
through (1) contact with and example of modern Western progress, 
(2) industrialization, however slow and halting, and (3) antipathy to 
foreign domination, intervention or concession. 

The inspiration derived from the economic, political and cultural 
achievements of ancient and medieval Asia is another formative 
force in the New Orient. This “romantic” appreciation of the past 
is, however, intimately associated with modern historical, archaeological 
and anthropological scholarship. Nationalism, in so far as it is an aspect of 
romanticism, is thus ultimately to be traced, therefore, in the main to 
Western education sucli as began to bear fruit among the pioneers 
of the new life and thought in Asia between 1850 and 1886 and has 
been more or less democratized filtering down to the masses since 
then. 

The process of Asia’s rebirth may be said to have begun c. 1850 
and taken about^one generation or so, thus; — 

1. Western Asia (Turkey, Egypt and Iran) : 1857 (Crimean 
War) to 1876, 1882, 1890. 

2. Southern Asia (India) : 1857 (Mutiny) to 1886. 
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3. Japan : 1853 (Commodore Perry) to 1867-1889. 

4, China : 1842 (Nanking Treaty) to 1898. 

Although econo inico-technocratic modernization began to influence 
the Asian continent at different points more or less simultaneously 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890 the rate of growth for different )) 
regions since then has been different. 

For instance, the distance or lag of some 50 years that existed 
between^ Japan and Eur-America, say, about 188G, )mfl been n\pfde 
up to a very considerable extent ; so that the approximate economic 
equation of world-economy would perhaps be indicated by the follow- 
ing statement : 

Japan (c. 1935-40) —Eur-America (c. 1910). 

That is, while India continues still to be some two generations or 
so behind the modern West in industrialism and its allied philosophies, 
the distance that existed during the decade 1880-1890, Japan has 
succeeded in catching up with the go-aheads by more than a genera- 
tion. And to that extent Japan today is ahead of contemporary 
India. 


Indian Economy and WEST-EunoPEAN Economy 

It is not the pla:e here to go into details about the technocratic 
and economic transformations of the modern world. But those trans- 
formations may be indicated in four successive periods beginning with 
the new conquests of technocracy in which England commenced 
pioneering the world about 1760-85. The following scheme exhibits 
the West-European Economy and the Indian Economy in four periods 
of transformation, which, however, from the nature of the case cannot 
be synchronous or identical. In regard to West-European Economy 
the British-German equations are being shown for each of these 
periods. The French equations with Germany or with England are 
being given for the first two periods only. In regard to India it is 
the equations with Germany as a relatively late comer and with 
England as the pioneer in the domain of modern technocracy and 
industrial revolution that are chiefly pointed out while the relations 
with France are indicated only incidentally. It^is to be observed 
that the categories, ** industrialization,” “ first industrial revolution ” 
and second industrial revolution ” have reference to different degrees 
in the intensity and extensity of the socio-economic transformation 
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as measmed by per capiia or per gq. mile values. In any case, they 
are vague and scientifically anything but definite. International 
statieticB, besides, are very incomplete and very uncomparable, and 
therefore, must not be made too much of. And yet some amount of 
precision for general purposes can be obtained, — provided we take care 
to guard ourselves against the monistic economic determinism of Karl 
Marx, — from an examination of the equations of comparative indus- 
trialism as tabled below : — ^ 


West-European Economy 
I 

1785-1830. 

The first “Industrial Revolution 
of modern times is consummated in 
England. The age of modern 
technocracy commences its career. 
But France and Germany (1880) = 
England (1800). 


TI 

1830.70 

The first Industrial Revolution 
progresses in France and somewhat 
later in Germany. But Germany 
(1870) = England (1830-48). 

Rising birth-tate in tl e West- 
European economy (1841-80). 


Indian Economy 

I 

1793-1853. 

From the Permanent Settlement 
in Bengal to the first cotton mill in 
Bombay. •“ Commercial revolution*' 
in India on account of contacts with 
Europe through England. No new 
“industries/* India (1853) = England 
(1785) = almost France (1830). 

= almost Germany (1830). 

II 

1854-85 

“Industrialization** (but not in 
duetrial revolution) commences slowly 
and in a weak manner. 

India (l885)=France (1848). 

= Germany (1848). 

= England (1815). 


* C/. ,H. Houaer : Les DShvts du Capitalit^fne (Paria, 1981), pp. 42-44, 809-23, where 
the terms “industry,” ” revoluiioD,” ** capitalitm,” etc. have be^u subjected to careful 

sociological criticism. The strength and weakness of the economic interpretation of hiitory 
have been examined at length in B. Micbeis— Cor^o df 8'ocfo7ogto PoUiica (Milan, 1027), 
pp, 16-17, 47-62, 81-86. 
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III 

18704905 

In modern technocracy Germany 
catches up with England. Germany 
(ld05)=» England (1905). The epoch 
of world-economy in its most 
pronounced phases commences with 
the opemng of the Suez Canal (1869). 

The decline commences in the 
birth-rate (1881-90). 


IV 

1905-40 * 

The “second “ Industrial Revolu- 
tion of modern times progresses in 
Germany, England (the IJ. S. A. and 
some other countries). “ Rationaliza- 
tion and Technocracy of the latest 
patterns paramount. 

The epoch of world-economy inten- 
sified, among other factors, by the 
opening of the Panama Canal (1915). 

The decline in birth-rate continues. 
But anti-birth control movement 
commences in France and Germany 
(c. 1920-30) and England (c. 1935). 


Ill 

1886-1905 

Industrialization continues at a 
slow rate. The hielligenUia is 
growing self-conscious and woifks to 
achieve a veritable industrial “ revo- 
lution "* of the modern pattern. The 
economic sentiments of the Indian 
National Congress (1880) lead upto 
the Swaraj Boycott-Swudesbi revolu- 
tion of the Bengali people (1905). 

India (1905) = Germany (1850-60). 

= England (1830). 

Rising birth-rate in India (1881- 
1910). 

IV. 

1905-40 

Industrialization somewhat accen- 
tuated on account of the Swadeshi- 
Movctnerit and the Great War of 
1914-18 as well ae the present war 
(1939- ) to a certain extent and yet 

hardly constitutes an industrial 
“ revolution “ of the modern West- 
European pattern in terms of per* 
capita or per sq. mile values. 

In technocracy India (1940) 

■= Germany {c. 1865-70) 

-England (c. 1848). 

The decline in the birth-rate com- 
mences (1910-30). * 


In the above tableau ^conomique the processes of transformation 
are identical on both sides, the West-Emopean and^ the Indian. The 
chronological backwardnesB or sociocultural lag of ceitain regions in 
the Weat-European economy in relation to England the -pioneer is 
qnite clear. Equally clear also is the chronological’ backwardness 
of economic India in relation not only to England but to the 
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West-European economy as a whole. In technocracy India at 
1905, ie., when the Swadeshi revolution of the Bengali people 
commences, is about 45-55 years behind Germany and about 75 years 
behind England. The general economic and social conditions of the 
Indian people, as well as their material standard of life and efficiency, 
are at this time on more or less the same level, — allowing for the 
differences in climate and manners, — as in these West-European countries 
between 1830 and 1860. There is nothing extraordinary, therefore, 
that the birth-rate tendencies, namely, in the direction of ascent, which 
prevailed in these regions in those earlier years should manifest them- 
selves along general lines in the Indian economy d iring this later 
period (1886-1910). It is under the more or less identical conditions 
of temperature and pressure, to use a phrase from physics, that 
the more or less identical birth-phenomena, namely, the rising birth- 
rates have taken place. Only the periods of time during which the 
conditions have developed are some three decades apart from each 
other, the third period of the Indian Economy corresponding with the 
second period of the West-European. 

The next phase in both these economies is a declining birth-rate. 
The decline commences in the We|t-European in the third period but 
in the Indian in the fourth period. This decline, is, however, quite a 
curious phenomenon. 

The third and fourth periods of the West-European Economy 
are, if any thing, but continuations of the previous two periods in 
technocracy, industrial revolution, etc. We have here indeed 
the beginnings of real world-economy and what may be 
called the ‘‘second** industrial revolution of modern times, 
altogether an expansion and intensification of the economic 

prosperity which commenced about 1760-1830 And so far as the 
Indian Economy is concerned, the fourth period has likewise, wit- 
nessed nothing but the accentuation of all the technical and financial 
forces which operated in the third. The progress of industrialization 

in India has certainly embodied itself during this period in such 
productive enterprises and items of consumption as sharply distin- 
guished it from the third as moving on a higher plane. Material pros- 
perity has grown in India as in Western Europe, although undoubtedly 
at different rates, in recent years. 

Should the growing economic prosperity be a concomitant factor 
with the rising birth-rate in certain periods of West-European and 
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Indian life^^history, the birth-rate ougjat to continue to rise during 
succeeding periods which witness the continuity, nay, expansion of 
the economic prosperity. But the actual facts of internr tional vital 
statistics happen to be the exact opposite of what is logically expected. 
Instead of the birth-rate rising higher cr at any rate maintaining a 
higher level with the larger doses of industrialization, tei'hnocracy, 
world-economy, and material prosperity, it has actually fallen and 
has been .going down lower and lower. And the decline is patent as- 
much in the West-European Economy as in the Indian/ The results 
of the anti-birth control movement are not yet mentionable. 

Western Europe and the Balkan Complex 

Within the limitations to which all eeonomico-technocratic equa- 
tions as attempts at measuring magnitudes bearing on un-exact 
sciences are bound to be subject, it should be equally possible to 
indicate, for the purposes qf comparative statistics, the rates of growth 
in the line of modernization for different regions of Eur-America as 
well. The entire West is not one in industrialism, technocracy, 
economic planning, socialism or the corresponding plulosophies. There 
are Europes and Europes as there are Americas and Americas. To 
take one instance, that of Germany, we should find the following 
equations : 

(1) Germany (c. 1870) — Great Britain (c. 1830-48), 

but (2) Germany (c, 1905) — Great Britain (c. 1905). 

The first equation says that about 1870 Germany was tremen- 
dously behind Great Britain, say, by a whole generation. But by 
1905, i.e,, in 35 years, she, first, made up the distance, and secondly, 
caught up to the latter. She was indeed on the point of crossing 
the equation-limit. The war of 1914-18 should appear socio-philoso- 
phically to be nothing more than the dramatic demonstration of this 
disturbance of the eeonomico-technocratic equation or societal equili- 
brium in the international field. The war of 1939— is but a continua- 
tion of the same armageddon of the twentieth century constituting 
its second round. 

# 

* Tho present iutbor** Quozienti di Natalith^ di Morialiia e di ^piento t^atur^e 
nelV India AttuaJe net Quadro deVa Detncgrafia (^omparata in umPtj^edmgii m tM 
International CoDgzeii for 1 be study of Population (Rome, 1981 ); Tbe Trend 4^ 

Bi^ Batee ** (in the Indian Journal of Economicat Allebabtd, April and July Hwef. 

4-J8WP 
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The equations discussed here involve two fundamental considera- 
tions in the problem of economic progress. The first has reference 
to the fact that during historic and even pre-historic periods the 
evolution of mankind has been continuous, although not without ups 
and downs, cuts and breaks. And the second invites us to note that 
the development has been in the main along uniform lines, although 
not without diversities in regional and racial context. 

• An analysis of economic life in the Balkans would Idad to the 
result that Jugoslavia, Bumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, etc. 
represent almost the same stages in technological evolution in which 
India finds herself at the present day. Almost each one of the states 
that lies between the German and Russian spheres and between the 
BaHic Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean is an India in miniature. 
Economically speaking, each of these states embodies the efforts of 
serni-developed and more or less chiefly agricultural peoples at imbibing 
the culture of the more advanced Western Europe and America. 
They represent the processes of “ acculturation ** by which Eastern 
Europe is tending to bid adieu finally to the lingering vestiges of the 
feudal-agrarian system, the mediaeval economic organization and 
technique, which disappeared more or less partially in England, the 
U.S., Prance, and Germany between 1750 and 1850. 

In point of industrialization, technocracy and capitalism the 
British, German and American standard is the highest in the world. 
Nearly two-thirds of the European continent are in the more or less 
undeveloped and mediaeval conditions of Spain. That is why the 
people of India should make it a point to study the methods and 
achievements of Spain, the Balkan Complex and other second-rate and 
third-rate countries of Eur-Ainerica. It would be a wrong policy for 
Young India always to talk of England, Germany and Americji while 
organizing industrial and other economic movements. 

Modern »econo my has been advancing from the West to the East. 
There is no region today more significant for the development of 
India than the Balkans, Central-Eastern Europe, the Baltic states 
and Russia. The problems that are being fought over and settled in 
these territories, — generally described as the ** Balkan Complex ** by the 
present author, — are identical in many ways with the problems that 
await solution and are challenging the industrial experts and social 
workers of 
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The conelusion from an examination of the earlier stages of 
modern banking in France and Germany from the stand-poiiit of 
comparative bank-htatistics is equally significant with reference to 
the equations that are being discussed here. When one studies the 
European figures with special reference to Indian conditions one should 
suspect that in banking, as in other branches of economic aud social 
(perhaps also cultural) development, India has yet to cominenee 
mastering^ the ideas of 1870 or thereabout and traverse the grouqd 
covered by the moderns since then. 

The cumulative effect of all these investigations may be embodied 
in the following futuristic equation: — “Whatever has happened in 
tlie economic sphere in Eu/-America during the past half-century is 
bound also to happen more or less on similar and even identical lines 
in Asia and, of course, in India during the next two generations or 
so.” The problem before applied economics or economic statesman- 
ship, so far as India is concerned, consists in envisaging and hastening 
the working out of the«“ next stages ” in technical progress as well 
as economic life. Economic planning, rightly considered, cannot mean 
anything else for India. 

Socialism is the obverse of capitalism both in the medieval and 
the modern phases of this phenomenon. Factory legislation, labour 
movement, trade unionism, protection of workingmen and such other 
forms of state intervention as constitute the essence of modern social- 
ism are virtually as old as the modern steam-engine, machinery, and 
workshop. The comparative appraisal of industrial cam-capitalism 
in and through the equations of economic indices furnishes likewise 
almost automatically the comparative evaluation of socialism. For 
instance, the strength of the trade-union movement in an economic 
region is an index as much to the power of its capitalistic as of its 
sociali^ic economy. The equations of world-economy are, therefore, 
to be taken as valid for the entire capitalistic-socialifitic complex in 
every region, Asian, Afruan or Eur-American. 


The Equations of Comparative Industrialism in Their Bearings 
ON Economic Planning 

The practical significance of the equations of world-economy 
with reference to “Economic Planning” is not to be overlooked. 
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Comparative industrialism discovers that in orientations to the world- 
economy *’ economic India exhibits the features of an economically 
young, undeveloped or semi-developed people vis-i-vis the industrial 
adults” of the day. In the interest of economic legislation and other 
aids to economic developments, it may perhaps be quite one’s worth- 
while in India to try to cultivate up-to-dateness in the world-statistics, 
the world-techniques, and the world-ideals of economics. But for 
the more “practical” considerations of “realizable” ideals and 
methods of economic statesmanship India will have to devote special 
attention to assimilating intensively the achievements in theory and 
practice such as the economic adults were contributing to the world, 
say, a generation or two ago. It is easier for a certain number or 
rather a handful of intellectuals, considered as individuals, to advance 
“ideologically” than for an entire race or some substantially large 
sections of the population to grow in terms of institutions and get 
used to new techniques, habits and usages. 

The banking situation in India today, to take an instance of 
current interest, can be aptly described in’the words of the National 
Monetary Commission (1908), which sat to examine and report on 
the defects in the financial organization of the U.S.A. In 1911, we 
are told, the Americans exported about $ 650,000,000 in value of 
cotton. It was largely financed by 60 or 90 day bills drawn on 
Liverpool, London, Paris or Berlin. And this business was “practically 
all done by foreign banks or bankers.” In regard to domestic trade 
also the American methods were “crude, expensive and unworthy an 
intelligent people.” The Commission observed as follows: “The 
man who raises cotton in Mississippi or cattle in Texas, or the farmer 
who raises wheat in the North-West cannot readily find a market 
in Chicago, Now York or London for the obligations arising out of 
the transactions connected with the growth and movement of bis 
products because the bankers of these cities have no knowledge of his 
character and responsibility.” 

Factually, perhaps, from the standpoint of comparative develop- 
ment, in spite of the modest language of the Commission the American 
conditions three decades ago were not literally as “crude” and 
“disgraceful” ol* “young” as the Indian conditions today. But 
“genersblly ” speaking, the two conditions are similar, if not identical. 
And Indian bank-reformers havoi therefore, more to learn of pre-1914 
than of post-1914 America or the Rooseveltian “New Deal ” of post* 
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depressioQ (1933) years. We should have to begin at. say, the 
American stage of 1908. It is to be observed, however, in the interest 
of precision that the American economic indices of 1908 or thereabouts 
were already much too high, as representing quite an "adult" 
phenomenon, for the Indian indices of 1935-40. Btat’stically, there 
are indeed reasons to believe that for all practical purposes, the preisent 
Indian conditions hardly register anything beyond the Westeru- 
Eoropean or American growth of the TO’s of the last century. 
Altogether, when we in India speak of pre-1914 Eur-America as a 
general guide for our present purposes we should really have in our 
mind the second half or rather the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century . 

That is why, with a view to the pressing requirements of Indian 
commerce, manufacture, agriculture, labour and economic legislation 
bearing on these practical aspects of life, i.c., on "economic planning ” 
as known today, we should often be at liberty to overlook or ignore 
the latest developments in the Western world. Indian studies relating 
to the twentieth centuly and especially the post- 1914 phases of Eur- 
American experience — rationalization, trustification, "planned economy" 
— are mainly to be evaluated as academic investigations into the 
possibilities of mankind’s economic evolution and as scientific researches 
into the " next stages ’’ of the world’s development in technical and 
national lines. To that extent such investigations would possess 
indeed a dynamic value of no mean order, fraught, os they are likely 
to be, with suggestions of a practical character. 

On the other hand, the methods and policies of economic India 
today should appear to be almost akin to, nay, identical with, those 
of the other economic youngsters of the world— in Southern or Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, Asia and Africa. The industrialization of 
India and other young regions can be appreciated at its proper worth — 
technocratic, commercial, social and political— only by those who are 
prepared not to overlook or minimize the importance of the " new 
industrial and commercial revolution ’’ through which the adults have 
been passing for the last three decades, especially during and since 
the Great War of 1914-18. Once these perspectives of international 
economic life and the new world-order were grasped iti their due propor- 
tions, it might perhaps be possible to discover the proper, scientific 
approaches to the regulation of the economic and other conflicts between 
the "young ambitions " and the " vested interests," 
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The world-cconomy as patent today is the system of economic 
institutions and ideologies prominent since, say, 1920. In a concrete 
ujanner they may be said to be embodied in organizations like the 
League of Nations, the International Bureau of Labour, the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, International Cartels, planned 
economy," etc. It is clear that India is already a part of this complex 
and willy-nilly has been trying to rise up to the methodology and 
technique of the new world-order. But the discrepancies lie i o less 
on the surface. These consist in the attempts of a junior that is 
furnished, as it evolutionally is, with somewhat semi-medieval para- 
phernalia, but is compelled none the less to observe and follow the 
up-to-date standard of the comparatively advanced members in tlie 
society of nations. This compulsion perpetually to aim at the highest 
and attitudinize oneself to the socio-economic mores and codes of the 
seniors may, to a certain extent, undoubtedly hasten the developmental 
processes in the juniors. But the frictions due to actual maladjustment 
and absence of natural harmony in the economic Realpolitik cannot 
fail to be the source of internationally tragic situations. The lack 
of adaptation between the economics of youngsters and those of the 
adults constitutes the greatest stumbling block, technically considered, 
to international concord in the epoch of world-economy.® 


The Waii-Economy and Indian Industrialism 

An illustration of the equations of world-economy as well as their 
practical significance in economic statesmanship may be furnished 
from the position of Indian industrialism vis-a-vis the war of today 
(September, 1939-). 

The swadeshi revolution of Young Bengal (1905) would have 
failed to grow into the great power it has become today had there been 
no war of 191448. That war was a god-send to Bengali, nay, all- 
Indian industrialism and capitalism. The industrial revolution or 
transformation of India was intensified and extended by the economic 
enterprises attendant on that first “ Kuriikshetra " of the twentieth 
century. On that occasion as on many others in all the ages of history 

* See the disenssion on the relation between the “second*’ and the ‘‘first” Industrial 
Revolutions— the * adults” and the “youngsters” — in connection with the analysis of the 
world-economio depression in Sarkar's Econontic Development Vol. n. (Calcutta, 1982, 1988). 
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Bines the Mohenjodarian, indeed/ since the Pe»laeolithic ages war- 
economy acted as a powerful factor in the promotion of industrial a»)d 
commercial life. It is war that has always been a creative agent in 
inventions and discoveries. It is w^ar that has ever been considerably 
responsible for new industries, trades and businebs. No war, no 
science. No war, no technocracy. No v/ar, no progress. No war, 
no civilization. These Btatements need not, however, be taken in the 
advaita vadi or monistic method of functional dfeterminism. 

One has only to observe the economic indices of India about 1925 
and place them in the perspective of those about 1913 in order to be 
convinced how tremendouslj India’s industrial progress was influenced 
on account of the direct r^nd indirect contributions of the last world- 
war. ‘Banks, insurance companies and transjwtatiun societies inch 
as today are being rau by Indian financiers and manned by Indian 
talent, are all every day conscious of that war as a beneficent agency 
in Indian technocracy and capitalism. And of course the induHtries, 
large, medium or sma[l, nay, the cottage arts and crafts, the exports 
and imports as well as the agricultural occupations, all felt the impacts 
of the war in an exceedingly favourable manner. No greater tonic 
has been administered to the sioadeshi revolution of the Indian people 
than the war-economy of 1914-18. 

In regard to the present war also, which is really a coutinuation 
of the last war, being but the second round in what may turn out to 
be a hundred years’ arrnageddon between the two dominant peoples of 
the modern world students of economic statistics, especially in their 
bearings on Indian industry and commerce, can reasonably look 
forward to similar consummations. The economic indices of 1950 
vi>s~d-vis 1938 are tending to be at least of the same magnitudes as those 
of 1925 vis-d-vis 1913. Another god-send to the industrial swadeshisni 
of India is being furnished by the present war. No shrewd business 
man can afford to be misled by the panicky observations or inter- 
pretations of the man in the street. The objective facts are telling 
their own tale. The war-industries and the war* trades have already 
been functioning in India in a palpable manner. The news-agencies 
of the present war are undoubtedly not as generpus as those of the 
last in furnishing information about the smallest or the largest new 
ventures or enlargements of old enterprises, such as are taking place 
in order to feed the war-machine. Nor do they always appear to be 
keen enough in reporting on the non- war industrial establisbinenhl 
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that are emerging in order to fill in the gape created by the die* 
appearance of the peace-time foreign suppliers of India’s normtd 
The factual changes in the direction of Indian exports, 
i.e., file shipments of Indian manufactures, semi-manufactures and 
raw produce to new countries within and outside the war-regions do 
not likewise appear as yet to have claimed the attention of the 
publicity bureaus. But the noses of hard-headed businessmen do not 
depend exclusively on the flavours catered by the official or non-official 
news agencies. They must already be aware of the slow but steady 
transformations in the industrial and commercial structure of India 
engendered by the war-economy of today. 

The demand for the goods produced by the Indian swadeshi 
mS.Dufactnrer8 is so great that no advertisement is necessary for* them 
to market the stuffs. The buyers are at the doors of the factories even 
before the goods are ready for delivery. The absence of publicity on 
the part of the manufacturing companies is easily understandable. 
Economic theorists and the lay public should orientate themselves to 
this aspect of the present industrial situation in India. 

Nobody is blind enough to believe that during the period since 
the outbreak of the war in September 1939 India's war-preparations 
in men, material, technique and so forth have failed to influence the 
Indian agriculture, manufacture, commerce, transportation and techni- 
cal education to any extent. The economist has but to visualize 
these preparations in a realistic manner and the businessman but to 
depend less on newspaper reports or rather on the absence of such 
reports and more on his eyes and ears, and both are likely to be 
convinced that the present war is repeating the experiences of the 
last in regard to the progress of industrialization, technocracy and 
capitalism in India. All this has to be visualized, further, in the 
background of, say, a seven-jear, ^ or at any rate a five-year * war. 
The advances in engineering, chemistry, electro-technique, aviation, 
laud-transportaVou, manufacture, cottage industries, as well as agri- 
culture, on the one hand, and in the growth of technical heads, 
business experts, and skilled workingmen on a somewhat considerable 
scale on the other may then be presumed to be the realities of economic 
India about 1950. Compared to that prospective consummation the 
developments of 1913-2S might even appear to be rather inconsiderable. 

The panicky dimate of the Indian markets since September, 
19S9, is in the main due to the uncertainties about the prospective 
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duration of tha war. Those observers who attach extraordinary 
importance to the Blitzkrieg tactics have been nursing^ every moraiog 
the ideology of a three-week to three-month war. 

This is too naive an ideology. A war in which are being decided 
the boundaries of every people in Europe as well as the fortunef 
of many races, if not of every race in the two hemispheres, can 
hardly ever be the plaything of a few days, months or years or 
settled by, a negotiated peace of any sort. Not to envisage a pretty^ 
long war in the present instance is the height of unbusinesslike 
mentality and unrealistic historic sense. But once the ideology of 
a somewhat long war (five to seven years) be accepted in the business 
world the markets will begin to function in all theT boon\ manifes- 
tations. * Perhaps today the psychology of the business world is 
gradually getting used to the prospects of adequately long-period 
military, naval and aerial requirements for the Indian people and 
the British Empire in general 

It is in this conneq^iion that the activities of the Eastern Group 
Conference acquire a special significance. Neither the economist nor 
the businessman can afford to take the purely political or journalistic 
view of this conference. It is reasonable to start with an elementary 
postulate, namely, that it is not with the direct and avowed object 
of promoting ludia's industry and commerce or helping her forward 
along the lines of economic autarchy that the Conference was con- 
vened. Its function is primarily to organize, consolidate, unify and 
rational'ze the British Empire resources in this part of the hemis- 
phere with a view to the most efficient carrying on of the war. 
Every industrial, agricultural or commercial measure that may be 
projected by the Conference will have to be subordinated to this 
single mission. The financial and industrial power of the British 
Empire, so far as Asia is concerned, may be said to be virtually vested 
in this Conference. 

Not all the pet hobbies of the Indian economist mot all the 
financial interests of the Indian businessman can evidently come 
to be taken care of in the fulfilment of this mission. The Con- 
ference is really to be envisaged as nothing but the , British Empire 
in its economic aspects especially deputed to utilize Asia as the mOit 
effective instrument for the war. The economist as .well Es the 
businessman have to be prepared for the sitnation that among the 
overseas suppliers of goods for the Indian market Australia and South 
s-issep. 
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Aflica will occupy a larger and larger place. Any slight acquaintance 
with the bazars of Indian towns and villages will leave no doubt 
about the increasing rdle of these two Dominions in Indian economy 
d^uring the last few months. This r 61 e is going to be more and more 
influential, nay, dominant during the next few years. The rule of 
British capital in India bids fair to be exercised in very large 
proportions from Australia and South Africa, as representatives of the 
United Kingdom . 

While taking due note of the role of these Dominions as the 
supplier of goods for India neither the economist nor the businessman 
can afford to be bamboozled into the idea that all the war-require- 
ments of India, the Persian Gulf region, Western Asia and North 
East Africa up to the Eastern Mediterranean or of Burma and the 
ChinoBe and Far Eastern or South Asian battlefields can be, first, 
manufactured in Australia and South Africa, and secondly, shipped 
safely to India across the seas. Britisli capital cannot afford to 
depend exclusively on these two Dominion^} in regard to the supplies 
required on the present and the prospective war-fronts in and around 
India. The exigencies of Empire defence are bound to counsel the 
British war-magnates willy-nilly to invest larger doses of their finance 
in establislunents on Indian soil than they may have been contemp- 
lating. Apart from the direct war-industries there is the question 
of supplying India as well as her neighbours with the industrial 
goods of all sorts, such as used to be imported from abroad, The 
problem of these normal supplies cannot likewise be trusted exclus- 
ively to the factories and workshops of far-off Australia and South 
Africa. The financiers and business experts of the United Kingdom 
are, therefore, being forced by the pressure of circumstances to take 
India and the Indians more into confidence than they probably 
wanted to. These are certain aspects of war-finance such as no 
economist and businessman in India can afford to overlook if they 
care to be reatistic and objective. 

Evidently there should be a good place for Indian capital and 
business ability to function in these circumstances. In so far as 
a great deal of industries as well as non«war industries is bound 
to be promoted or enlarged in India as a necessity of British war- 
strategy* the chances for Indian financiers, businessmen and technical 
experts co-operating directly or indirectly with the British personnel 
and institutions should appear to be of somewhat large dimensious. 
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In other words, aithongh oeitfaw the IndastriaHsation of India d<« 
the {nomotioQ of economic autarchy in India belongs to the terms 
of reference ot the Eastern Group Oonference, the expansion of 
India’s industry and commerce, technocracy and capitalinoo can be 
depended upon as one of the ineTitable consequences of the projects 
likely to be taken in band according to its suggestions. 

The statistician who is interested in the economic indices and in 
the equations of world-economy should not, however, fail to point out. 
at once that in point of technocracy and capitaliscu both Australia and 
South Africa are mu’b higher developed and rationalized than India 
happens to be at the present moment. In regard to the pressing 
problems of the war, India, generally speaking, is, therefore, likely to bo 
much legs efiScient as an industrial and technical supplier than either 
Australia or South Africa. Besides, it is Australia and South Afri<» 
lhat may be expected in much shorter time than India to get prepared 
for tlie now technocratic and industrial developments required in the 
present conjuncture, fndia’s put m the war-oconomy of the British 
Empire may not, therefor^, be as spectacular or phenomenal as that of 
these Dominions Her progress may likewise fail to be as rapid and as 
high as that of theirs. This should bo taken as perfectly normal. 
The amount and rate of piogress oi advance that an economic region 
can exhibit depend naturally on the actual economic condition at the 
moment of start. Absolutely considered, also, the rate of India's 
progress is perhaps likely to be low. But the industrial, technocratic 
and capitalistic expansion of India bids fair to be a solid economic 
reality all the same. The reasonable attitude for the Indian econo- 
mist, businessman or economic statesman should not be to compare 
India's absolute or relative progress with Australia’s and South 
Africa’s during the next few years except as a theoretical study. 
The chief concern from the Indian side ought to be to watch from 
month’ to month or year to year how far India has been advancing 
in the modernization of technique, business establishments, agri- 
culture, workingmen and other personnel in reference to the perspec- 
tives of 1938. 

It may be found that there is hardly any chance of India being 
exploited by Australia and South Africa in the sinister sense. On 
the other band, there are opportunities presenting tl)ems6lvei| before 
India for enriching herself and advancing her own interests with and 
^vitbont ' British finance and technical co-operation along the entire 
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front (ocrvered by wbat is known as economic planning.” It is 
bardly to be doubted that the shrewd businessmen of India will know 
how to utilize the vishwct-shakti (world-forces) generated by the war- 
economy in order to promote the expansion of India as an industriai 
power not only at home but also in the two hemispheres, especially 
wherever there were markets for British goods down to 1939. 



A NEO-VEDANTIC CONCEPTION OF 
REALITY* 

MaHBNDBA NaTB SlBCAR ' 

rpWO other volumes of “The Life Divine’’ by Sri Aurnbin(?o 
-I- in ’ quick succession. Though they form two parts of the same 
volume, siill in matter and content, they can be regarded as two 
separate volumes. In the volume under review Sri Aurobindo introduoee 
metaphysical and epistemological problems of moment and roaintaios 
a high level of discourse inspired by a singular creative imagination. 

Metaphysics on the Indian soil has been associated with epi- 
stemology, for in Vedantic systems where consciousness is reality, 
epistemology has its unique and native importance. A theory of reality 

has been built upon an epistemological analysis helped by an inward 

vision into the different ftiuges of conscious life. The author’s position 
becomes easily intelligible if the distinction between the knowledge 
and the ignorance is sufficiently understood. Sri Aurobindo as a 
Vedantist is keenly alive to it. He does not find any contradictory 
opposition between the two. (jgnorance is not the absence of knowledge, 
it is only a lower and lesser degree of it specialising or particularising 
our knowledge. This exclusiveness is the very essence of ignorance. 
It is a non-perceiving principle as opposed to the truth-perceiving 
vision and knowledge. “ Ignorance is the absence of the divine eye 
of perception which gives us the light of supramental truth.’’ “This 
ignorance is indeed the power of the knowledge to limit itself, to 
concentrate itself on the work in hand. Ail conscious self-limitation 
is a power for its special purpose, not a weakness. All concentration 
is a force of conscious being, not a disability.’’ The present status 
of human knowledge is not final, there is a secret urge in it to 
replace it by all comprehending vision of integral awaieness. The 
nature of ignorance is to supersede itself in knowledge because it is 
at its root-basis a deformation of it. 

Usually ignorance is considered as primary add secondary. The 
secondary ignorance pertains to the finite knowledge. It screens the 

• Ihc Xife Dhine by Sree /urcbindo, Vol. TT. lubUebccl by <be Ary* PubUibiug 
68, Cclkge Ftrcct, Calcutt*. Price 16. 
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diffetent -i^atuB of finite experience in sleep and wakings: v draws a 
dividing line between the different universes of experience. Such 
ignorance has a relative existence true in the order of relativities. 
Extreme emphasis on the either side, the author thinks, accounts 
for the absence of a concord in Metaphysics. Beality in supreme 
withdrawnness in self-concentration is an appearance different from 
Beality in its self-expression in diffusion. But the two are not different. 
The one integral existence has these appearances which are apparently 
divWgent, but complementary to each other in the indivisible whole. 
Absolute consciousness in its nature is absolute power. Consciousness 
and power are indivisible existences. This power is the chit, and the 
chit is the primal force, generally called maya. This tapes or chit 
represents the urge of self-concentration and the urge of self-expression. 
Brahman is locus to both. ' 

Sree Aurobindo has dwelt at length on the bearing of this implica- 
tion on the theory of knowledge. With his occult insight he sees 
directly the whole span of our conscious life from the subconscious 
to the superconscious and erects a theory o'l knowledge befitting his 
experience. He draws a distinction between the separative knowledge 
consequent on the operation of the sense and the external contact and 
the knowledge by identity and self-vision. Separative knowledge 
gives us the knowledge of partiality and limited experiences of the 
concept-ridden consciousness, which cannot rise to the immediacy, 
either of the superconscious or of the subconscious. 

A similarity exists between F. H. Bradley and Sree Aurobindo. 
F.H. Bradley has not developed the nature of subconscious immediacy. 
Sree Aurobindo has dealt with this range of experience almost in 
detail and has shown how herefrom the direct knowledge is possible 
of the cosmic Bub-conscient, the cosmic physical and the cosmic vital. 
At the other end of immediacy in the superconscious, he has traced 
out the overmental, the supermental and the transcendental ranges 
of consciousness. Bradley speaks of the riches of content in the 
absolute experience which is felt but not known. 

Sree Aurobindo’s world of overmental knowledge is immediate but 
this immediacy presents the distincts along with unitive experience 
and is different from the supermental unitive where the distincts 
as distinqts are not perceived. Both the overmental and the super- 
mental intuition are beyond mental or logical knowledge. In the 
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immediusy of knowledge be Iraoee out the Ibar stages of immediate 
aiiprebensioo. 

(1) Self-awareness in its supreme * status is immediate. It 
needs no reference oven to itself. It is pore awaruness. Existence 
and awareness are here identical. 

(2) The next form of immediacy is the alMnclusive awareness, 
which is knowledge by inciusion, indwelling and identity It is 
immediate because it requires no act or operation of knowledge, «o 
relation of subject and object. The identity is maintained evenly 
throughout, which knows or is simply aware of all itself. 

(3) ■ In the next stage knowledge emerges out as an act of 
knowing ; the supreme awareness becomes the subject and the object 
of its self-knowledge. The polarisation is incomplete. The subject and 
the object cannot miss (he central reference to the supreme awareness, 
and though knowledge passes from its supreme abstract integrity to 
concrete integrality, still, since on both sides of reference there is 
the identical being, it js regarded as another form of immediate 
consciousness. It is knowledge of knowledge by knowledge. This is a 
movement within the self, hut no reference to anything bc.sides it. 
There is projection but no outward reference. 

(4) Still, there is another form of immediate awareness in which 
there is a spiritual penetration into the object and a direct spiritual 
contact with it. Here the object is given a prominence. The 
spiritual expression takes place through perception, conception and 
emotion, not in their ordinary application, but as spirit seeing spirit, 
spirit conceiving spirit, spirit feeling spirit. This becomes possible when 
the potent! ility of spirit expresses itself through definite formations. 

All these experiences are immediate because they have no reference 
to anything, besides self. Bradley’s immediate experience conforms 
to the second form of all-inclusive experience. The other forms of 
immediacy refer to the concrete act of spirit. They never exceed 
the self-reference and the self-movement. * 

In separative knowledge there is the underlying identity, the self 
cognising its identity with the object, but it is overshadowed by 
reciprocity and mutuality. sense of distance and division makes 

out the otherness rather than the identity. There is the urge to go 
beyond the division and feel the identity, for the native tendency is 
to feel the object not as di!>tinct fiom the self but as its other. When 
the human ccmsciousness has the surface knowledge, it takes the Otbef 
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nol^Sdlf, but, whoa it feels deeply, it realises the not-self as its own 
beiu^ and its essenoe. Knowledge does, therefore, never report the 
existence of anything foreign to itself, and, if there is apparent divergence 
between the self and its object, it dissolves in psychic perception 
where the challenging foreignness and the ungulfable distance of the 
object are mellowed down , and the unity of existence and the imma- 
nence of consciousness are clearly felt and realised. 

' If immediacy is true of the. superconscious and of the normal 
perception, it is equally true of the subconscious knowledge. It is 
immediate in all its layers. The subliminal consciousness has a wide 
range and, what is roore, it is possible to pass through it unto the cosmic 
subliminal stirring. This unconscious immediacy can be raised to 
conscious immediacy. The 'immediate experience has, therefore, the 
access into the superliminal, subliminal and the conceptual. 

This theory of knowledge by identity is different from ordinary 
perception in this that here is a direct connection between the subject 
and the object by psychic influence. The •eense contact which is 
involved in ordinary perception is not necessary in this kind of know- 
ledge, for the psychic is so powerful a reflector that it can easily 
reflect the very core of our object. The Vedantic theory of percep- 
tion (as developed in Neo Vedatitism) has the implication of the psychic 
element ; it accepts the streaming out of an influence from the subject 
to the object. Knowledge by identity implies a process and an' 
identification. This identification takes place through the psychic 
process. A height is reached when the sense contact, native to 
ordinary perception, is not found to be necessary. But this does not 
mean that it introduces us to illusion. 

There are mbtler lieights which are attained when the limita- 
tions of mind are overcome. Vyasa, in his commentary on the Patanjali, 
says there is no least touch of doubt in this kind of knowledge. ■ The 
psychic perception sees through the intractableness of matter and 
exhibits the ^Possibilities of finer evolution in knowledge. The two 
extremes of existence appear as almost similar because of the absence 
of active stirring in the immobile self-awareness of the one and of the 
immobile inertia and ignorance of the other. Intermediate between 
the two, consciousness exhibits integral unity and multiple diversity. 
In the author’s scheme the absolute integrality nowhere suffers for 
the ooncept-ridden mind is in the habit of differentiation but the 
snperconscient is Beality in its universality and individuality. 
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Sree Aarobindo as a. pout and an W'altist — bis philosophy k 
loyal to these instincte-'-oannot give a refusal to the Silence as 
well as to the Music of life. His philosophlo furmulation exhibits 
a conformity to life and experience rather thah a pattern of mentalised 
thought. It affords freedom from the rigid, logic of identity^ and 
difference which cannot see the architechtohic nprisin^^ of spirit in its 
creative poises and formation ; these formulatioi|)B cannot delimit the 
infinite which does not lose its self-exceeding. 

Error and evil are consequent on a limited knowledge and restrieted 
adaptation and are possible between the two extr&mes of the super* 
conscient and the inconseient. Naturally error and evil are actuah 
ities where the promptings of the evolution reach the scale of mental 
formations fit to receive and interpretin terms of categories. They 
have their meining there. Philosophy in evaluating them make them 
either illusory in the absolutistic scheme or permanent in the dualistio 
scheme. The one evaluates them from a too transcendental status, 
the other from the uudenial actualities that face us in existence. 

Sree Aurotiindo evaluates them as factors involved in evolution : 
‘‘ The evolutionary intention acts through the evil as through the good. 
It has to utilise all. Confinement to a limited good would imprison it 
in the intended evolution.” 

The evolutionary force has no special preferences for either of 
the opposites it uses for its purpose. They control the evolutionary 
urge and there is no absolute distinction between them. Our 
tendency is to make them categorically different and this is because 
the mental valuation cannot enter into the secrets of the urge, lead- 
ing on to the emergence of the Eternal Good. Error and evil serve 
economy in the echeme of life and have that way a meaning. They 
are not pure /legatives, not pure positives, they are the inevitable 
conseqileaces of life starting from ignorance and proceeding towards 
the emergence of a beatitude in which they are transformed. Every 
step in higl er evolution offers the key to the transformation of error 
and evil. A. C. Bradley in his Gifford Lectures points out that evil is 
consequent on a too much individualistic viewpoint of life which 
disappears on the emergence of a wider vision where^ the loss is com- 
pensated by the new promise. The acuteness of suffering is burnt 
up in the fuller flame of life, the tears of grief becomes thb drops 
of delight. A. C. Bradley thinks that suffering in its juoblest 
form may survive, and be changed and transformed but it may 

6 - 1885 ? 
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not be eo'neattftfised as to totally disappear. Sree Aurobindo thinks 
that ia the progresdve transformation the sting is taken away com- 
pletely from life which comes out in its divine brilliance and complete- 
ness* Evil makes its appearance as a tension to heighten the moral and 
spiritual evolution to finally disappear in the plenum of absolute reality. 

Transformation is an important, almost the central, theme in 
Sree Aurobindo’s teachings. Man in ins essence of being is one with 
the divine in wisdom and power and nature in its ecoromy, provides 
for' such transformation as will make mao realise divine status of its 
being. F. H. Bradley’s transformation is more an education of the 
intellect to transcend its natural limitation and to view things in the 
absolute setting. Sree Aurobindo’s conception is more concrete and 
positive and it influences our concrete personality. In Bratlley our 
immediate experience is merged in the Absolute. In Sree Aurobirdo 
creative force through transformation exhibits the divine symphony 
in concrete modulation. Transformation in this sense is also referred 
to in Vyasa Bhasya on the Patanjali (Ch. 2.T2). 

Sree Aurobindo does not lend his acceptance to energisin 
and illusionism. The former makes the world process a mechanical 
make shift, the latter an illusion. Illusion is neither non-reality 
nor partial reality. It is a mental construction and naturally a 
fruit of limited knowledge or half ignorance. When mental views 
of things are supplemented by richer visions the so-called error 
finds a place in the fuller setting (not after the Bradleyan sense of 
the loss of historicity) relating its individuality in the graded expres- 
sion of creative reality. Thus ignorance proceeds, however stumbling- 
ly, towards knowledge finally liberating into truth consciousness. 

The consideration of dream and deep sleep throws a light upon 
the theories of knowledge indicating how behind the limited experience 
of waking consciousness there are stretches of experience equally or 
even more meaningful ; and if with persistent care and watchfulness 
one can entei; into layers of conscious life, it is not impossible to 
obtain an ordered working in these ordinarily inaccessible depths of 
our being and to being then under the conscious guidance and direc- 
tion. The study^of the psychology of dream and sleep adds a meaning 
to the theory of illusion and its relation to reality. All mental hallu- 
r cination or sense-illusion may proceed falsely upon a possible content 
of knowledge misrepresenting or misplacing it or making impossible 
Oombination out of it. But the cosmic illusion is of a different sort 
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wh^re bhere is no imposition rx snperimpoiition, for that would impl; 
dual existence) It cannot, therefore, be interpreted in epistemological 
sense. It mast be supposed to mean that illusion lias some real basis 
originating out of it or subsisting in it. It is ‘called illusion because 
our mental construction and experiences are partial. Idind natt^ally 
regards universe as its own impeirfect oouEiruotion and' traces out the 
connection between transcedental reality beyond time and Ihe cosmic 
creation in time. 

Sankara thinks rightly that the mystery of creation is not expli- 
cable in terms of reason and has eventuality t6 poaSt an unreal reality, 
Sree Aurobindo thinks that Sankara does not step further and does not 
appraise the world from the superconscious awareness that maintains 
and sustains it. The problem of creation cannot be solved unless one 
can see beyond creation. To reason it will always remain a mystery, 
for reason is an evolute in the process of emergence. If one can get 
beyond reason and see the unfolding of creation from a height which 
is not in the least touched by creation it will be felt to be a self-projec- 
tion of the transcendental Absolute perpetual and eternal in its being. 
The cosmic dream is a projection in space and time of the Absolute 
by which Absolute is not in the least affected. The world process is^ 
necessarily associated with the Absolute which it assimilates. The Ab- 
solute projects itself in the creative process, and the creative process 
finds its ground, meaning in the Absolute. To quote Prof. Whitehead, 
the theme of cosmology is a story of the dynamic effort of the world 
passing into everlasting unity and of the static majesty of God's 
vision accepting its purpose of completion by absorption of world’s 
multiplicity of effort. The infinite of being must also be the infinite of 
power containing itself an eternal repose and quiescence capable of 
eternal action and reaction. The super-conceptual rises into a concep- 
tual unity in the process of emergence and realises its concreteness* 
The emergence of the concrete determination and the formation of con- 
crete centres involved in the process is spontaneous, ^This kind of 
evolution is different from the Emergent evolution of Prof, Alexander, 
Sree Aurobindo thinks that in the course of evolution the unity is 
diversified, still it maintains its integrity and is revealed in the initial 
and not in the last stage of evolution. The initial is more concrete 
and more unified because of its connection with the whole process. 

The duality of spirit and matter is avoided by conceiving them 
as two poles of an identical existence. The one pole is the spirit’s 
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tfapreme «ffirinaiioQ ia its uppermost BapercouBciousness. The other 
pole is Spirit’s apparent diminution in its sdlf-oblmon and selt-limita- 
tion. The dmded vision sees the determinism in nature missing the 
divine presendiB and the spirit’s free functioning in it. The truer 
unity is not to be evolved but is to be yevealtd or realised in the ascent 
of our consciousness from its present status to cosmic PurusJia. 

The antinomies to which the conceptual working of the mind is 
Qommitted are removed in the united vison of the supermind and the 
opposition that is seemingly evident between spirit and matter, Brahman 
and Maya and the different status of Beality as the transcedental and 
the cosmic, between the - personal and the impersonal, is reconciled 
there. The supermind is not committed to the logic of antithesis. 
It reveals the sempiternal movement of the spirit in the infinit6®rhythm 
and modulation through the different status of being. 

The individual in its essence is something more than a limited 
synthesis for the temporary utility of life in a particular body. 
It determines the body and its vehicles. It maintains through the 
inner spirit an active union with the ov’ersoul and through the 
vehicle of composite body a relation to the enveloping physical and 
•mental surrounding, enlarging the orbit of bis being as it rises in 
inner and outer rhythm . 

The liberated individual can enjoy the divine in the transcendence 


united with him and enjoy at the same time the divine in the other 
individuals and in the cosmic being. 

The process of self-explication, called Lila, is not thought by the 
author an unaccountable mystery. It is a movement in delight which 
has its expression through self-concealing and self-revealing, through 
self-forgetfulness and self-discerning. “ There is,” according to the 
author, “ an attraction in ignorance itself because it provides us with 
the joy of discovery, a surprise and great adventure of the soul.” It 
is because of this that there is plunge of the self-stirring of spirit into 
the inconscience of matter in order that the new affirmation of 
Sacddananda can be established in its apparent opposite. 

The book will be welcome as a neo-interpretation of the classical 
thought of the Vedanta inspired by rare psychic and occultist experiences 
formulated in a synthetic structure of thought. It is thought-provoking 
and shopld find a place in curriculum of studies for the M.A. Examina- 
tion in Philosophy of Indian universities. 



MASS EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Amalesh Ghosh, M.A., B.T. 

VI 

Addlt Education 

A CCOEDING to the estimate of the Hartog Committee, uo less than 
a sum of Bs 14 ‘4 crores representing about 60% of the total 
expenditure on Primary Education in British India, had been wasted. 
It was found that large numbers of scholars left the schools after 1, 2, 
8, 4 or 5 ypars of schooling, and, only 10% of those entering the 
Primary schools were to be found in the 6th. The waste was and 
still is, heaviest in Class II. The present figures for this wastage have 
improved a little and now from 15% to 28% scholars only reach Class 
V and the waste of money is roughly Es. 3 crores annually out of a 
total of Es. u'5 crores for British India. Mr. Arthur Mayhew was the 
first to draw attention to this “ Wastage ” and the Linlithgow Com- 
mission and the Hartog Committee reiterated the appalling wastage of 
money and energy. 

Scholars who reach Class V of a Primary school, may be presumed 
to have gained permanent literacy but those who leave the schools 
earlier, possibly do not care to keep up their knowledge of the three 
E's. Since the number of those who leave the schools in the early 
stages is very much larger than those who go up to Class V, such 
facilities should be provided which will enable them to retain their 
knowledge and should not be allowed to relapse into illiteracy. About 
14% of the total population of India are of school-going age. Only 
6'2% of them attend the Primary schools, etc. About 8‘8% of them, 
therefore, have to be brought to the school besides tei^bing millions 
of illiterate adults who have bad no education and who now form a 
great weakness in the body-politic and the State owing to the fact 
that they are unaware of the greater responsibility and wider powers 
which have been passed on to them recently. 

At present about 8% of the people of India can read and write. 
It stood at about 7% before the Eeforms of 1919. The B^orms of 1936 
bwe placed ns in a position whence we have to look round to find 
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people who may jadiciously guard their intereets. That meaue that 
the people should have that education which will comfortably adjust 
them to the world outside : which will develop their abilities to conceiva- 
ble capacity and which will give them that knowledge which will help 
them to live the best life of which they are capable. 

In England, the Adult Education Movement has gained greater 
success since 1850, with the growth of political consciousness. When 
the franchise was extended in 1867, it received more stimulus and with 
the introduction of Universal Primary Education in 1870, the move- 
ment stood on a sound footing. We have, perhaps to wait for the 
time when Compulsory Universal Primary Education would be 
introduced in our country. 

The history of the Adult Education Movement in England is 
linked up with something else. With the expansion of the| industries 
in England, a desire grew up in the minds of the workers themselves 
to improve their knowledge. In framing a scheme for the purpose, 
they insisted on their right to have a say in drawing up the curriculum 
and in the choice of the tutors. Tha characteristics of the movement 
\\ere, therefore, its voluntary character; its freedom from external 
control and the initiative of the students themselves. The standard of 
education in the industrial areas is sometimes as high as the Honours 
Degree of a University, but in the Rural areas the course of studies 
centres round the life and immediate surrounding of the villagers. 
We may not find its parallel in our country. We may not find 
workers themselves demonstrating their desire to have schools to spend 
their leisure hours profitably but we may show those who have not the 
benefit of a liberal education, how best they can utilise their spare 
moments by enlarging their scope of knowledge. 

Grappling the problem of the extension of education in the 
primary stage, is itself a great question in India. The existing 
arrangements for the expansion of adult education here is far from 
satisfactory, in so far as organisation and direction are concerned. 
There are Night schools and Part-time institutions in our country in 
the Urban areas only. Although these schools are primarily meant 
for the adults, they admit those children also, who, for some reason 
or other, cannot attend the day schools. In 1936-37, there were 
2,016 schools with 62,691 male scholars and 11 schools with 946 female 
scholars, for the adults only. In 1928, the Hartog Committee estima- 
ted that there were 6,700 Adult schools in British India. 
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From this discrepaucy io tbe figiurea it appears that the?© is oo 
system in theit expansion and no central organisation to control tbemi 
and 60 , without a definite policy, the ofiBcial and aon-official attempts 
are being ineffectiw. Knowledge and inforination on various subjects 
during the Mont-Ford Beforms used to be propagated througl| tbe 
various departments on such subjects m Health ant Sanitation by 
means of Lantern Lectures; by opening village I^jibraries Jind village 
Schools for Men and Zenana Classes for Women and by helping 
qualified medical men to settle down in the Rural areas^ Other means 
of propaganda and publicity were also tried. 

A host of small and big welfare centres which have been establish- 
ed with the object of doing social service are giving a part of their 
attention in imparting knowledge and information to the masses, 
specially for the backward classes. Tbe special characteristic of all 
these institutions is their absence of co-ordination. 

The Departments of Public Health of almost all the provinces get 
films produced for publicity purposes on such subjects as the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Diseases; Personal Hygiene and Epidemic Diseases. 
Attractive l oBters and Placards are also produced by them. Lantern 
Lectures and Moving Exhibitions are now-a days sent out to tour 
in the interior parts of the country. These forces undoubtedly are 
doing some work in this field. 

Since 1937, tremendous activity has been evident in all the 
provinces for tbe re-organisation of the Departments of Rural Re- 
construction and tbe Central <5o-operative Banks. The Officers of 
these Departments aie given training in suitable centres to carry on 
the administration of the Departments with efficiency and to the best 
interests of the country. Along with the duty of administration of 
their Department they may be given some charge of the supervision 
of the’ education of the Masses of India. In the centres for the 
training of these Officers, such subjects like the Uplifting the Mpsses 
and Educating tbe Masses may be included along with jfhe instruction 
on the Principles and the Methods of Rural Reconstruction. 

Various methods have been tried and many schemes have been 
prepared in the course of the last three years to liquidate illiteracy. 
The special features of these attempts have been Drives on literacy 
through “Weeks;” through (mildly forced) Toluntary efforts of 
School and College students during their long vacations ; through 
Adult Education Committees; through tbe agency of B^istrtftlw 
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f)£fioeri" OoterDtUent ; through the Central Co-operative Banks and 
^Trough the Poster and Badio Broadcasts and the other modem methods 
df Publicity. Leaving aside the educative value of these efforts, one 
may ask, bow far they are capable of producing results. It is 
knoVn that people, who have no knowledge of the three R’s, write 
their names (with practice) for the purpose of receiving their monthly 
pay for years together, till retirement. Would instances of this 
•nature, advance literacy in any way? 

' Poliowing the example set by Mr. F. L. Braynne of the Punjab, 
as early as 1930, broadcasting has been tried to serve the double 
purpose of educating the Masses by giving them some knowledge 
and tisefnl information through entertainment. At the present moment, 
almost all the stations of the A.I.E. (All India Radio) set apart a 
certain period, specially in the evenings, for Rural Programmes. 
As in the Western countries, so in ours also, the purpose may be 
debatable and even questioned. The reasons are not altogether 
negligible. Anyway, the Talks, if they are regularly attended to by the 
villagers, will improve their knowledge considerably and may gradually 
foster in them the desire to know more for improving their status and 
financial affairs. 

The Hartog Commission observed in their Report that it would 
be futile to adopt broadcasting as a means of educating the Adults 
or any section of the Rural population because of the multiplicity 
of the problems which appeared to them to be insurmountable. 
Mr. Braynne had shown that it was possible even with limited 
resources to take to this as a means of educating the Masses. The 
Madras Corporation had produced a scheme to start their work in this 
direction and were about to launch upon their programme of work 
when the Broadcasting Service was taken over by the State in 1932. 
Since then, fairly powerful stations have been installed in the provincial 
capitals and the village broadcasts on an .organised basis have been 
the regular features of their programmes. In one of the districts 
of Bengal and in the villages around Delhi, the Rural Programmes 
have been utilised to entertain the village-folk. We may find Public 
Parks and the other places in the cities fitted with loud-speakers for 
the entertainment of the people of that locality. Broadcasting as a 
means of entertainment, education and propagation of knowledge has 
come to stay and we have to make the best use of this mod»n 
instarament. 
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.Then, fbcipe ie the other etid {MrhApS moM effeetive apptiaiBoe 
tbSfi ibe Bt^ M eo idatrameot of eat«rt«iameat-«a«<ediipfttioa in 
the form of the Films. The Otoema which is so frequently utilised 
by the Departments of Pablic Health to educate the people in the 
Frinolples of personal Hygiene and Sanitation has mmiWiy beiiome 
a thing of necessity. The adreni of the ‘' Talkies” bl^ revolutionised 
their scope of work. The Eyes and the Ears tofy he simoltaneonsly 
utilised with its help to comiouaicate tue matters of educative 
value to the audience. The function of the Cinema, is to impart 
a certain amount of polish in manners, customs and thoughts to the 
Public. It may be made a more useful medium of instruction. 
The minds of children are plastic and they may be assuredly moulded 
as is desired by this form of entertainment with a good and properly 
directed material. Every Film may not be found to produce good 
results. Only those pictures which have been prepared with a dis- 
tinctly educative purpose may be exhibited to the pupils and the 
public so as to form a distinct adjunct to the normal work in the 
Class-room. The Films Aould be *‘ Educational.” 

France, Italy, Germany, Hussia, Japan and England have made 
airangements for producing and exhibiting Films of educational value 
in the sobouls of all grades. The schools in Japan exhibit these Films 
once a month at least. Films are now produced on subjects like 
History, Geography, Literature, Sciences, Medicine, etc. The 
necessary apparatus and the places of exhibition are either shared by 
a group of schools or they make suitable arrangements amongst 
themselves to derive the greatest advantage out of the existing 
facilities. An organisation similar to that prevailing in those countries 
may be evolved in our country also for their regular use in the Primary 
Schools and in the Adult Education organisations. 

The governments of those countries have either given the lead 
in this direction or have subaidised the Film Producing Companies 
or have monopolised the educational branch of thii^ Industry by 
instituting a I >epartment of Educational Film Frodnction attached 
to the Educational Head Quarters. There are Film Producing 
CompanieB here who may be asked by the governments to prepare 
Ednealional Films on their behalf and under their guidance. If that 
Mti&gBibent does not work Batiefactorily, they may start their own 
Departmente of Educational Film Production. The activltito of the 
^Jfteretot ‘ Departments of the Government which are carrying on wjy 
T~lp»P 
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work in this direction may be consolidated and placed on a smoothly 
workable basis. The necessity of Co-ordination, Gradation of the 
BilbjOct^-mattecs and of willing co-operation of the departments may not 
be over-emphasised. 

The Indian Cinematograph •Enquiry Committee of 1928, made 
valuable observations on this point and recommended that the Indian 
Film Producing Companies should be encouraged to prepare Edu- 
dational Films. The Conference of the Directors of Information 
of the Provinces of India passed a resolution to the effect that 
government should take steps to see that the Film Companies operating 
in India produced Educational Films before granting them the per- 
mission to carry on their Industry. It is time perhaps for ‘the 
Amendment of the Indian Cinematograph Act 1918 accordingly. 

Such Films may be the ideal instruments for educating tlie 
Adults by the least possible effort by the Instructor as well as the 
scholar. If the provincial governments produced the Films it would 
be far easier for them to co-ordinate the itctivities of the Instructors 
of the different bodies by arranging to send round tl^e Films and 
Projectors to the local centres in the districts. The services of the 
workers in the field of Adult Education and of those engaged in the 
duty of Rural Reconstruction work may be fully utilised as and 
when necessary according to the needs of each centre and according 
to the requirements of the villagers. The tendency of the growth and 
the line along which the Movement is showing signs of improvemeit, 
may be made full use of in tackling the problem. 

The supreme need is, therefore, of consolidation and of a suitable 
course of studies to which all the organisations should subscribe. 
There should be a Code similar to that of England to the provisions 
of which the organisations must conform so as to be eligible for the 
purpose of receiving grants-in-aid from the provincial funds. In 
England, the expenses of Organisation, Direction and the Fees of the 
Tqtors, whick are the principal items of expenditure, are met partlj 
fwm the funds of the Voluntary Bodies and the Universities. The 
major portion comes from the grants of the Board of Education and 
j qf the Local Education Authorities. It amounts to about £ 70,000 
I gunuayy. The introduction of a Code will imply proper inspection 
o/ the educational organisation of this nature. There may be a 
^^ptral Body like the Central Advisory Boayd of Education p| the 
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Government of India to direct the Adult Education Movement with 
the pro vincini Branches and a suitable Inspectorate to see to the 
smooth working of their duties. 

It has been found that the most profitable types of propaganda 
^i^re those which reach the people through the groups of which they 
are members and thus they link up with their existing interests. In 
our Urban areas it may be easy to find people who have by their own 
efforts derived some benefits from further education. Such persons 
may be entrusted with the task of helping their fellow brethren. 
Similar efforts may be mavie in the Eural areas also. Enthusiastic 
villagers with some education may not be wanting there. Having 
gained ^some knowledge by their persistent application, industry and 
perseverence, they would, given the proper encouragement, willingly 
volunteer to do this work. 

The task is enormous. Sufficient funds are required for carry- 
ing out the scheme. Very little may be expected from the provincial 
allotments and in the factfof this great handicap, a big and intensive 
enterprise has to be launched. Therefore, the greater part of this 
urgent Movement will have to rely on voluntary efforts of the 
Official and the non-official. Teaching the adults who may have gone 
beyond a certain age when the learning process is slow, requires the 
devoted attention of the teachers, and a good supply of special Books, 
Charts, Models, Diagrams, etc., should be available to obtain good 
results out of these efforts. Here, unlike the progressive countries, 
the question is to teach the adults to read auJ write their own 
language first and then to enlarge upon their knowledge in gradual 
stages. The process of education will move along the desired track 
by presenting the suitable materials to the adults only when they are 

literates. 

• 

When that stage is reached the question of suitable Literature 
and Periodicals will automatically come in. These booklets and news- 
papers should be specially prepared for use in the Adult Education 
Centres. The Universities may be able to help in this direction a 
great deal more than the efforts they are making at present for assist- 
ing the schemes of Social Reronstruction in general and the Literacy 
Campaigns in particular. They may institute special, courses* for the 
training of workers in this field more intensively either by making 
them regular subjects as an extra-curricular activity of their students 
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ia the colleges or may bold regular classes for givii^ iolaDeive irtUB* 
ibg ifi ibe subjects, similar to the work beiug done by the Graduate 
School of Social Service of Bombay. Instilutioos like those at 
Gosaba, Sauti Niketan aud the short training centres for the Officers 
of the Governments may be roadof regular schools for each training, 
under the, aospices of the Universities. 
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fpHERil should be a Ceutral Military College in India. For this 
-» C. M. College, Bangalore, would be a suitable place Good 
graduates from the different provinces and states should be selected in 
the following proportion : 100 each from Bomba) , Madras, Bengal, 
Bihar, (United Province and Punjab ; 50 each from Assam, Orissa, 
Central Province and Berar, Sind and North West Frontier Province ; 
and 150* from the different states. This would give a total of 1,000 
cadets at the C. M. College. These graduate cadets should be over 
21 and under 23 ar the time they join the C. M College. A fixed 
number of cadets from /ffgbanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Persia, China, 
Russia, Japan, France, Germany, England, Italy, United State of 
America should also attend the Central Military College every year, A 
fixed number of Indian cadets should be sent to the different countries 
for military training in exchange for the cadets attending the C. M. 
College in India. The Indian cadets would benefit by contact with the 
cadets from different countries. Fiiendships would develop which 
would later on be of use to India as well as to other countries. In 
this matter India should take a farsighted view of the whole problem 
of defence. Hundreds and thousands of Indians must be trained to do 
thia work thoroughly. The following Two Year Course is suggested: 

(1) Employment of the Various Arms ; (2; History ; (3) Geo- 
graphy ; (4) Administration ; (5) Legislation ; (6; Topography ; 
(7) Infantry and Artillery Munitions and Firing ; (8) Artillery ; 
(9) Engineering ; (10) Aviation ; (IL Applied Sciences ; (12) Hy- 
giene ; (13) Languages. 

During the first year the course should cover in a genera) but 
elementary fashion, all of the subjects which in the second year should 
he more fully developed. The object set out sHtouId be that at the 
end of bis first nine months’ work a cadet should get a fa^r notion 
of what is indispensable for an infantry officer in 'campaign ; dnring 
th{B second year’s course, this notion should be more fully developed 
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and its application explained upon the terrain, with the idea of giving 
clear cjonceptions as to the different phases of the offensive and defen- 
sive battle. 

By far the largest amount of time and weight for class standing 
should be assigned to two subjects: The Employment of the Various 
Arms and Military History and Geography. 

The Employment of the Various Arms should be covered in the 
ficst year in seventeen lectures, one oral test and one written test . 
During the second year there should be sixteen lectures and two 
Written tests. 

The courses in Military History and Geography. — These two 
subjects should be taught in close co-ordination with the Employment 
of the Various Arms, the object should be to bring out the periuaiient 
principles of the art of war by showing what ensues by obeying th^m 
or disregarding them, and the influence of the terrain upbn the4e 
principles. The evolution of methods during the last two centuries 
should be covered in a general way, while those resulting from the 
1914-18 war and the 1939 war should be brought out in greater detail 
An effort should be made to initiate students into the material an.! 
moral realities of modern combat from the point of view of the private 
soldier and that of the man who commands a small or large unit. 

The course in History during the first year should be developed 
in eleven lectures, one written and one oral test. In the second year, 
in twelve lectures one written and one oral test. Military Geography 
during the first and second year should be covered in thirteen lectures, 
one written and one oral test. It will thus be seen that these two 
subjects taken together, as they habitually are, occupy more time than 
the Employment of Various Arms, the latter being assigned thirty, 
three lectures in the two years and History and Geography 45. 

In Geography the following titles of lectures are suggested : 
method of studying a theatre of operation ; application of this method 
to the Marath^. and Sikh Wars ; the application of this method to the 
military operations of 1857-58 ; a careful study of the Maratha country 
or Sikh country or of Delhi or Lucknow operations in 1857-58. 

In the second^ year the students should study method for study- 
ing the war-power of a naticn ; tie demographic and ethnic questions ; 
number ‘and race ; food supply and importations ; the question of 
coal : coke ; electric energy with the needs and resources of the 
principal powers ; iron, steel, fuel, oil and gasolene ; regions providiii^ 
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them and transportation ; textiles, rubber and raw material needed 
for powders ; the great international lines of communication ; wireless 
and cables ; the strong and weak points of India’s war-potential ; tb^ 
same of Japan, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Persia, Burma 
Thailand, Afghanistan, Egypt. 

Topography. — The students should have knowledge of descriptive 
geometry and map-reading before they join the C. M. College. This 
fact should be made known to all. At the C. M. College practical 
work and lectures should be orgajrised. 

The Battalion and Company (“ tactical ”) ofiBcers should have a 
large share in this instruction. They should assist the “ professors ** 
at lectures and questioning and examination ; they should be. required 
to de^ielop and confirm the tojK)graphical knowledge of the cadets 
during the exercises over which they themselves preside at the sand 
pile, at the papier mach(5 rnaquettes and on the terrain. 

A single department should embrace the subjects of Fire-arms, 
Artillery and Shooting. There should be eighteen lectures and three 
written tests during the two years. Some of the subjects treated in 
the first year should be explosives, internal and external ballistics, the 
automatic weapon ; during the second year, fire of divisional artillery 
on the defensive and on the offensive ; deployment of artillery support 
on the offensive and defensive ; there should be practical exercises 
and written tests in laying, observation of fire, indirect fire, fire against 
tanks. Only technical details should be covered by the department, 
the tactical side should be confided to the department of Employment 
of the Various Arms.” 

In Engineering there should be nine lectures and two written 
tests in two years, supplemented by visits to an engineering battalion 
for bridge building and destructions. 

Aviation — material, reconnaissances, defence — should be covered 
in nine lectures and one test in the two years with three visits to 
aviation establishments. (It is for t\)i8 reason that I suggest Bangalore 
as the right place for the C. M. College, Vizagapatam is not far 
away. There should be ship-building yards and a good Naval School 
at Vizagapatam. The military officers should know something not 
only about aviation but also about navigation an^ naval defence— it 
may be all elementary knowledge but it will complete the picture of 
national defence. In the same way Indian naval officers must know 
something about the army and air force ; and Indian air force officers 
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Itinsi tiltsb ktioW something about the other two services. We do not 
^nt watertight compartments in the three defence services. Erool 
the very beglmiing sincere co-operation should be encouraged among 
the officers of the three Bervices). 

The course in Applied Sciences should cover, in seventeen lectures 
during the two years, optics, gas, telephones, wireless and motors. 
Twelve of these lectures should be devoted to automobiles, in combina- 
tiop with practical demonstration and driving lessons. The instructors 
should be all specialists. 

Administration should be taught in lectures devoted entirely to 
the practical paper-work of the company. 

Hygiene should be taught in twelve lectures and two written 
tests in two years. These should cover the personal hygPene of 
soldiers, their clothing, equipment, marches, camps and trenches ; the 
role of officers in the matter of food supervision, barracks, alcoholism, 
venereal diseases, over-fatigue, horse and mule hygiene. 

Legislation,-— There should be 6 lectures in two years. The object 
is to acquaint cadets with the general organisation of the army and 
of the nation in time of war, recruitment mobilisation and the most 
important provisions of the military and civil codes. 

Languages, — French, German, Italian, Spanish, Eussian, Modern 
Greek, Turkish, Persian, Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, and Siamese, 
should be taught. A cadet should choose any one language he likes. In 
this way India would have military officers knowing different lan- 
guages. Five teachers each from the twelve countries mentioned above 
should be invited to the Central Military College to teach their respec- 
tive languages. The teachers should be given free board and lodging 
at the Central Military College. They should be paid by their own 
Governments. 

Miscellaneous . — From 10 to 16 lectures should be given during the 
two years, mostly by outside ^authorities, on foreign armies, on 
economics, on aviation and navy and on some of the great questions 
of the day. 

Lectures should always be delivered to a whole class ; some 
lessons and some interrogations should be by company. Questions, 
jJractical work and written tests should constantly intervene. Theore- 
tical instruction in military subjects should usually be followed by 
a|»|diOation on the terrain. 
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For chemistry, geology, physios, mathematics, drawing, electricity, 
wireless, etc., necessary arrangements should he made. 

Sports should be encouraged. 

There should be a good library. The cadets should be encouraged 
to work in groups. The instrnctoi^ should guide the cadets and tell 
them bow to work in groups. Collective work and co-operation will 
help the cadets in their studies. 

Great pains should be taken to co-ordinate not only indoor and* 
outdoor instruction, but that given in the several departments ; for 
example, the Commandant of cadets should be charged with ensuring 
co-ordination between what is taught in class or in practice (1) by the 
artillery officers, (‘2) by the infantry oflScers and (3) by the company 
instructors, in the matter of ranging, ballistics, fire-control and 

observation . 

• 

The Employment of the Various Arms is the most important 
department. The most important text-books will deal with this 
department. All of the objects taught in class should be feeders 
to this course and find their application in it. For example, the 
class-work dealing with artillery, engineering, topography, small arms, 
aviation and gas should find its daily tactical application in the outdoor 
exercises and indoor problems that make up the course in Employment 
of Various Arms. This should ensure that Indian military doctrines, 
as developed year by year at the War College (about this I shall write 
later), shall penetrate the minds of cadets from the first week they 
join the Central Military College ; after two years of persistent teach- 
ing and illustration they should have so entered the bone and marrow 
of these young men that when they join regiments, they should find 
themselves intellectually and morally at borne in the great family of 
Indian officers. Their knowledge may be less wide than that of older 
comrades, but it is the same knowledge. 

Next ^in importance to Employment of the Various Arms, 
come the subjects of military history, military geography, and 
topography. 

The whole effort at the Central Military College should be concen- 
trated upon sending the graduate forth equipped with •& method of work 
and study upon which be can build. Each day of bis exper^nce at 
the Central Military College should be arranged to further this pnrpose. 
He will have to study, answer questions, put down in writing what he 

S-188SP 
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bas learned and pass examinations ; but this should not be the most 
essential part of his life at the Central Military College. His mental 
and moral experiences there should be made as nearly as possible the 
same that any recruit called to the colours will probably pass through 
and that the cadet, become an officer, must help him to pass through. 
The early impressions which a first year cadet should get of military life 
should be exactly those which mobilised men will undergo during their 
.first contacts with officers, their comrades and barrack-life. The Central 
Military College battalion, outside of the class-room, should be made 
the image of what a good battalion in the Indian army ought to be. 
The enforcement of discipline, tlie mechanism of practical instruction, 
the methods of rewarding and punishing should be the same ; so 
also should be the relations between instructors and th^ir men. 
All that a cadet absorbs of these relations he should apply the day 
he joins. 

The teaching staff of the Central Military College should be com- 
posed of army officers and civilian professors and lecturers. 

The plan of the Central Military College for India came to my 
mind in 1912 when with a number of boy-scouts from the Manchester 
Grammar School I spent six weeks in France — a trek of 500 miles 
on foot. I remember that Irek even today as clearly as if I had 
returned from France only this September instead of 28 years ago. 
Our leader was the late Mr. A. H. Hope, one of the best and kindest 
of men. Mr. Hope is no more; but can Hope ever die? I told 
Mr. Hope in 1912 in France that one day I would write about a Central 
Military College for India and that I would take Saint-Cyr Military 
School as my model. We live in Hope. 

In the Army and Navy Journal y Washington, February 3, 1940, 
there is an article on Saint-C\r Military School by Colonel T. Bentley 
Mott, He has described the School as he saw it working. I^ have 
taken the whole plan and made certain changes to suit Indian condi- ^ 
tions. I have done this with full acknowledgment to Col. Bentley. 
Prom the Commandant of Saint-Cyr I have received an illustrated 
booklet. It was posted just before the Germans entered Paris. 

I knew many officers from Saint-Cyr. Many of them were killed in 
1914-18, Marshal Petain bas written a Foreword to the prospectus 
of Saini-Cyr, a oopy of which I have here on my table, I believe that 
the spirit of Joan of Arc will give back to France what she has lost 
since June, 1940. 
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Indian Difbncb 

Whoever writes on strategy and on tactics ought to confine 
himself to teaching national strategy and tactics only, for no other can 
be profitable to the nation he is addressing.*' Von der Goltz. 

“ Our task is to study and teach ^^ar. Before we undertake that 
study, it behoves us to determine exactly what this thdng * war' of 
which we are speaking really is. Do we all agree about tbe subject 
we have in mind when we use the word ‘ loar' ? 

If we do not, if we are not engaged in analysing the same idea, 
OiiBunderstandings and therefore mistakes are bound to arise. 

Let us, then, fix today the general features of war, in particular 
its object and means, the rational way in which the goal must be 
conceivefl in the France of to-day, so that we may find in that 
study the foundation of our conduct, that is, of our tactics. 

For ''war is prodncecl by, and receives its form from the ideas, 
feelings and rclatmus irhich obinin at the moment if breaks ouV' 
(Clausewitz.) ^ 

The lines quoted above are from Chajder II, Principles of War 
by Marshal Foch. The Marshal goes on to explain that the idea and 
theory of war and national defence in Brussels is quite different from 
that in Paris and in Paris it is quite different from that in London, 
Rome, Madrid, Tokyo, etc. TJiis is quite clear to all. Each nation 
has its own national problem of deferice to solve. In India we have 
a big problem before us. I have suggested how 1,000 Indian oflBcers 
can be brought together and trained to defend India. We have 100 
young men each from Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United 
Province and Punjab ; 50 each from Assam, Orissa, Central 
Province and Berar, Sind and North West Frontier Province ; and 
150 from the states. We have India together on a small scale. 
During, the first year there are 1,000 cadets. During the second 
year aDoth(:r 1,000 cadets arive. It does not require a prophet 
to come and tell us that these young men will ben^iii by their 
mutual contact and that India will have a fine set of officers ready to 
defend her. All the problems of national defence can be studied by the 
cadets. The collective work which they do for the defence of India is a 
sure guarantee that India will be properly defended. To the Central 
Military College let me add a Central Air Force College, and a Central 
Naval College. We have here the three defence services and their officers. 
The C.M. College and the C.A. College should be at Bangalore. The 
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C.N; College should be at Vizagapatam. The young men who are 
Iraimd will become good military, naval and air force officers. They 
will understand all the problems of national defence and in course of 
time they will evolve a theory of national defence. It is by collective 
work that we can solve the problem of national defence. Hundreds 
and thousands of Indians must give their brain power to this work. 


Country or Continent ? 

‘'Some means of summing up Inlia and the Indians may yet be 
found. Always at the back of my mind has been the idea that there 
is a real unity in India. I am very well aware that many keen and 
experienced observers who have written about India have said that 
India is not a country but a continent, and that it contains not one 
race but many races. Yet I have always been conscious that there 
is some kind of a thread which binds together all the provinces and 
all the races of which India is composed. Dashing about India in 
fast trains, in the course of a journey from one end to the other, one 
passes through provinces which contain populations differing from 
each other in respect of race, language, social customs and in a 
hundred other ways. Yet one never feels that one is out of India. 
Bengal is India, Behar is India, Agra and Oudli are India, the Punjab 
is India, Madras is as different from Bombay as Spain is from Russia, 
or Italy from Sweden. But the inhabitants of all these provinces are 
undoubtedly Indians.*’ (Indian Peepshow by Henry Newman.) 

I have also found that Bombay is India, Satara is India, 
Bangalore is India, Madras is India, Delhi, Lahore, the Khyber, 
Lucknow, Calcutta, Cuttack, Shillong, etc., are all India. It is for 
this reai-on that I have suggested that 1,000 young men from the 
different parts of India should be trained together at the Central 
Military College ; at the Central Naval College ; at the Central Air^ 
Porce College. This gives us 3,000 young men every year busy 
learning everything about the defence of India. It is only with this 
nationwise outlook on life that we can lay the foundations of a 
national defence* If the British help this work, so much the better 
for them and also for India. It is quite clear that Indians will no 
longer tolerate the idea of the defence of India by outsiders. The 
defence of India is the birthright of the people of India. I am 
^evinced that the British will recognise the force and sinewity of 
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tlii8 claim. lu the meanwhile Indians mnst also do their best td 
create this feeling. 

Gbeat Thoughts 


I am very fond of nature study. I was reading what Henry 

Newman bad to say about caterpillars and moths. T quote the follow- 

ing lines : — 

“These great lepidoptera are to the insect world what great 
and amazing thoughts are in the world of human activity. They 
come from where we know not and are off again after 
having flushed the cheek for a bare minute. When we want to 
capture, and reproduce on paper, the thought that has illuminated and 
amazed the mind, we fail. A similar thought may flush another 
cheek on another day, and perhaps foY this once it is caught and 

retained. The man who can do that is a poet. Do you remember, 

reader, the theory put into a story by a poet that the greatest tlioughts 
had an existence by themselves in ether? There were some men 
who had the capacity of reaching up and catching these thoughts and 
putting them into words. Keats was such a man, and when he wrote 
the ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ he was particularly in a mood to tune himself 
in with the ether, just as one tunes in with a radio set. What I 
would like to suggest is that the atlas and the moon moth and similar 
moths are great thoughts that have been materialised into winged 
but elusive forms.’’ 

For the Library of the Bihar Military School I bought books on 
butterflies and moths. I was asked why I bought these books. I 
replied that military education is not a watertight compartment. 
One subject leads on to another and in course of time I am sure to 
talk about nature study when I give a lecture on military history or 
military science. Why not ? I can connect the subject in my talk. 
We have just read above what Henry Newman has to say about moths 
and great thoughts. In this article 1 have put an jdea before the 
nation. There are many Indians who share that idea. I can only 
hope that all will co-operate and make the idea a realised fact. 
Some time will be necessary for its metamorphosis. On the 17th 
of December, 1939, I found a big green caterpillar at Bancfai. 
It made a cocoon for itself. I brought the cocoon to Bstna with 
me. On the last day of May, 1940, I saw a blaze of colours in 
the glass jar in .which the cocoon was placed. I bad never seen 
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sttob a wonderful moth before. I was amazed at the glory I 
saw. In September, 1940, I read ‘‘ Indian Peepshow ” by Henry 
Newman. TKq first time I opened the book it was at the place 
where Indian unity is mentioned. The next time it was opened I 
found an account of the life history of moths This may have been 
a pure coincidence. Bufc I think it was more than that* I had 
been thinking about the beautiful moth I had seen and it was more 
than mere coincidence that I came across Indian Peepshow*'. I 
have given some space to this thought because I also believe that 
in ether somewhere great thoughts are in existence. We have to 
tune ourselves in with them, just as we tune in with a radio set. 

I am now thinking about something that happened in December, 
1900. I was given a gocd book about the Rani of Jbansi .and I 
was told about the great men and women of India. T still remember 
that time. A great idea was firmly fixed in my mind. 4t has 
taken many years to realise that idea as a concrete and accomplished 
fact. I do not know when India will have a Central Military 
College of the type I have suggested in this ‘article. Many factors 
have to be taken into consideration. There is the important question 
of finance. Every province and state must make a definite contri- 
bution every year to the Central Military College There are all 
the details of time table, fees, rules, regulations, etc. to be arranged. 
My own ettimate is that each cadet should pay Rs. 500/- (five 
hundred) per year for his course of studies and for his board and 
lodging. Simple camp-life for two years will do the cadets good. In 
the matter of simplicity we should follow the example of the Japanese 
and not the expensive habits of the British. Indians should learn to 
live in a simple manner. Please read the Military Side of Japanese 
Life by Kennedy for further information. The Central Military 
College will help the cause of military educaticn and national defence. 

Library 

I used to go regularly to the Free Reference Library, Manchester, 
during my school days. There I found books on subjects in which 
I was interested — and 1 was interested in almost every subject under 
tbe sun. Science, literature, history, astronomy, army, navy, 
air-force, geology, botany, zoology, architecture, etc. etc. In London 
tbe British Museum Library was a place where I spent many happy 
hours. In Germany and France also I found good libraries. 
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The Central Military College sbonld have a good library. The 
cadetfi who study there are already graduates in different subjects* 
In order to keep up their interest in their subject a good library 
and good laboratories are absolutely necossary. There will be 
definite hours for practical work and theoretical work. In their free 
hours the students should go to the Library and read whatever 
books they like best. Freedom of teaching and freedom of learning 
should be the motto of the C, M. College. This may come as ’a 
shock to people who are old fashioned and believe that there should 
be no freedom of thought in a Military College. Imagine for a 
moment what progress there would have been in medicine, chemistry i 
physics, botany, etc. if there had been no freedom of thought and if all 
the scientists had been tied down by laws and regulations which cripple 
all mental activities and bring them under sealed pattern rule. 
This is ‘perhaps one reason why military science has not made the 
same progress as say medicine, electricity, etc. have made. Military 
thought has been too ^mucb under the rule of the War Office. 
We can hope for better results after the present war. I think it 
was Carlyle who said that a good Library was a University. I should 
suggest that the students of the C. M. College live in the University 
atmosphere with all its advantages and also all the advantages of 
military virtues. 

The completion of the greatest work demands 
One guiding spirit to a thousand hands.'* 

G(;ethe (Faust) 


Indian Army 


In the Indian Army we must 
the command of Indian oflBcers : 

• Infantry (mechanised) 

Field Artillery 
Mounted Artillery 
Mountain Artillery 
Heavy Artillery 
Heavy Field Artillery 
Anti-aircraft Artillery 
Cavalry (mechanised) 
Engineers 
Parachute Corps 


have the following branches under 

Tank Corps 
Army Service Corps 
Railway Corpi^ 

Telegraph Corps 
Balloon Corps 
Signal Corps 
Air force 

Army Education Corps 
Ordnance Corps 
Army Medical Corps 
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Iq the Oentral Military College education and training ^oold be 
given to the studente who will become good officers in the Indian 
Army, In every province also there should be a Military College for 
training officers for the National Militia. 

There should be 500,000 Intiian soldiers, 200,000 Indian sailors 
and 200,000 Indian airmen under the command of Indian officers. 
These men and officers should be selected from the different provinces 
in the following proportion : 

10 per cent, each from Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United 
Province and Punjab ; 

5 per cent, each from Assam, Orissa, Central Province and Berar, 
Sind and North West Frontier Province. 

15 per cent, from the -Indian states. 

The strength of the National Militia should be : „ 

100.000 men each in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United 
Province and the Punjab ; 

50,000 men each in Assam, Orissa, Ceatral Province and Berar, 
Sind and North West Frontier Province. 

160.000 should be trained by the Indian states. 

Similar arrangements must be made also for the navy and the 
air force. Every Indian is a bom defender of India. 



HINDU CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 

Tahdn Ghoshal 


T he development of the present diatonic scales (both major and 
minor) is a controversial subject and no Western historian would 
yield an* inch of ground to admit that the Hindus had any hand in it. 
We are taught to learn that a sort of a system of tetrachord existed in 
Greece about the eighth century H.C., forming the four strings of 
their lyre and that a certain Terpander (early 7th cent.) added another 
three strings to it, making what we call two tetrachords, viz., E, F, 
G, A— A, B, C, D. But it was through the ingeniousness of Pytha . 
goruB, thfe greatest musician of all times, who lived nearly a century 
later, that the present form of scale was obtained. Instead of two 
correlated tetrachords with the note ‘A’ (mese) as common, he arranged , 
two separate ones with* the interval of a tone between them and 
completed the octave. Thus, E, F, G, A — B, C, D, E are two 
distinct parts of an octave with an interval of a full note between A 
and B. The higher of the tetrachords was called Diezeutic (disjuncl). 
We need not go into detail about the Pythagorean musical philosophy 
by means of which he fixed up the exact positions in the scale of the 
fifth and the fourth, because that would lead us astray from the path 
of our objective ; suflSce it to bear in mind that he has remained the 
“ founder of theoretical music ” from whom has evolved what we term 
as the “ great system.” 

We do not dispute the Western assumption that Pythagorus 
established the octave as the natural great division for the musical 
scale. But was he really the inventor of the system ? Or, was he 
subjected to a considerable outside influence before he could decide 
upon such a revolutionary change on Terpander's system ? This is 
the problem that confronts os and let us see what light can be thrown 
on an intricate point like this. 

Dr. William Pole tells us in ' The Philosophy of Music ’ : 
” We find in the Sanscrit literature traces of a distinct musical 
system in India, some three thousand yearsold, and'whioh jb 
stiU cultivated there. They also have the octave diviBion. which 
issub-divided theoretically into 22 parts... their practical acafe 
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coilsiBt8 of 7 degrees, among which the 22 theoretical mtervais 
are unequally divided/' 

He has found that the Hindu sjstem has many analogies with that 
of the Greeks and that the Hindus form diverse modes by effecting 
changes in the disposition of the intervals of the scale. Further, 
he remarks : 

**,..the Bub-division of the octave by the fifth and fourth is 
clearly acknowledged." 

Dr. Pole thinks that the Hindus foreran the Greeks in the inven- 
tion of the scale. 

Another great Aryan division — the Persians — had possessed a 
system resembling our own, with only this difference that instead of 
22, they had 24 parts (enhar monies). Some of these Persians are said 
to have migrated westwards, particularly to Greece, and settled there 
and in Asia Minor some two thousand years before the Christian era. 
The Phrygians probably were their descendants. They afterwards 
mixed with other colonists, such as, Dorians, lonians, etc., upon whom 
they exercised considerable influence. Dr. Pole thinks that the Persian 
music is the remote ancestor of the present European music, since 
“ their connection with our music is genealogically established.*' 

Mrs. Margaret E, Cousius in the ‘ Music of Orient and Occident * 
points out : 


" Strabo states that Pythagorus derived his knowledge of music 
from India, ** 

and affirms : 

" Musical researches prove more and more that if Greek and 
Egyptian music were not derived from the root stock of Indian 
music, then there must have been some forgotten race which 
acted as musical parent to all three. The old Greek modes are ’ 
all foMnd in common use amongst Indiar musicians.*' 

She wails the misfortune of Hinduethan in the following words : 

“ Western musicians do not know that India is a musical nation 
or that it has developed its own musicai science/* 

The source of Strabo, the Greek Geographer, who lived about the 
1st century A.D., is the Greek Eratosthenes (ca. 196 B.C.) (see Prof, 
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P, K. Hittrs ‘History of the Arabs That Pythagonia came to 
Egypt is certain ; only the extent of his travuls is not sufficiently 
known. But, there too, clarification is gradually dawning. Dr. Philippe 
A. Sandre, the worthy Principal of the Calcutta School of Music, 
whilst taking his Doctorate in London some 35 years back, stormed 
his examiners with his research work which (clearly enunciated with 
reference to Strabo that Pythagorus did not stop in Egypt, but '*ame^ 
as far as India.* This was news to the Directors of Higher Studies, 
These facts notwithstanding, authors are not rare who would 
arbitrarily sing hallelujah to all that is Western. An instance will 
make this clear, Mr. S. J. Sarkies is of opinion in his own original 

way • • 

“ There is a belief in India that the Indian scales.. .have existed 
for several thousand years. Considering what history tells us of 
the origin and development of scales from the time of Pythagorus 
down to the period when scales of seven notes were established, 
it is not possible f8r us to accept that belief.’* 

The same author in discussing the probable date of composition of 
Bharata’s Natya Sastra writes: 

I do not believe in the fifth century or earlier period for it.” 

According to him, 12tb century A.D. will be an approximation. 
Why not the other way round ? That even in pre-bistoric period, 
Greece was in communication with Hindusthan is unquestionable. 
The South Arabians were the intermediaries and acted as a connecting 
link between the Greeks on the one hand and the Hindus on the 
other. Prof. Hitti gives out : 

.“Its (Arabia’s) South-Eastern people were possibly the ones who 
acted as intermediaries between Egypt, Messopotamia and the Punjab— 
the three focal centres of earliest trade.” ^ 

Is it too much to suggest that the land of the many temples attracted 
Pythagorus as much as that of the pyramids ? Is it also unwarranted 
to assume that the intelligent Pythagorus was strudk by the strange 
intonation of an alien scale sung or played by a compatript just 
returning from a long trade voyage in the East and, hence, started on 
a painful journey with the intention of verifying for himself the origin 
alid authenticity of the musical scale ? It can be presumed that his 
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first conviction was that the home of the scale was Egypt ; and, since 
Egypt disappointed him, he had no other alternative than to extend' 
th® iphere of his voyage. This is probably the truth, since Strabo 
coivobbrates it. 

(j 

Let US take the thread of diFcussion from the other end. The 
four Vedas, the religious works of the Hindus, are said to have been 
composed between 1500 B.C. and 900 B.C., three to five thousand years 
belore the birth of Christ. One of these Vedas, the Sarnav^da, was 
mainly that portion of the Rgveda which was suitable for singing. 
The reason that there is no mention in the Bauddha Jatakas of the 
fourth Vedas, i.e., Samaveda, is probably because it is not an original 
composition, but only a collection from the Saiiihitas (Vedic t^xta} of 
the chantable hymns,' The scale-names: Ircik, Gathik, Sarnik, 
Swarantara, Aiadava, Sadava and Sampurna,— clearly signify how 
gradually a scale of one note developed into a scale of seven notes 
from the Vaidic Yuga. The monotonous uttering of one note during 
Pujahs (Archana) was Arcik. In reciting a Gatha (ballad), two 
notes were taken recourse to. And the Samaveda was principally 
chanted in a scale of three notes, although in several instances more 
than three were used (see infra), thus explaining the term : Samik. 
Western scholars have observed that even in the other Vedas, notes 
more than three were sometimes used. From this we can conclude 
that the earlier part of the Samaveda, i c., Pur varcik, collected for 
the sake of giving impetus to those who intended to develop the art 
of singing — the art that had already taken root in the minds of the 
Vaidic Aryans, closely followed in the wake of the other Vedas. A 
further proof that music was already a developed fine art can be 
given from Kaiitilya's Arthasastra, where the Rsi is desirous of 
encouraging it by government subsidies. Swarantara was an un- 
stable note, because another Grama (prob. Ma-Grama) could be taken 
from it. Hence, it was not possible for a singer to fix with the help "" 
of this note the tessitura of his voice ; the fear of going into another 
key, i.c., modulation was apparent. ’ The importance of a tonic was 
understood even at that remote period. And, as regards the other 
three names, the/ still retain their original significance. 

Th^ most ancient authorities on the Saman scale, viz,, Rkprati- 
sakhya, Brhaddevata, etc., are said to have been produced, according 
to Western orientalists, ‘^at least fourth century B.C.’' But we 
may contend historically that no great work based on the Brahminical 
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Vedas could have been undertaken during a period when clashes 
between Hinduism and Buddhism were going on and millions were 
forsaking the fold of Hindu cult. Consequently, it can be alleged 
that the works on the Sanoaveda were already completed in or abouii 
the sixth century B. C. This is also authenticated by the Br&hmanas 
(commentaries on the Vedic texts or Saiithitas), cor;. posed “not later 
than the sixth century which set down rules for singing the 

Vedic hymns. In all these works we find that the seven notes o£ a 
scale : Krusta, Pratbama, Dwitiya, Trtiya, Caturtha, Pancama (or 
Mnndra) and §astha (or Atiswara, or Antya), were already evolved. 
Atiswara is an “ extra ” (or last) note like the Greek Proslambano- 
menos, but in the opposite direction. But Krusta (or Krsta) holds an 
apparent ambiguity. If it means ' the note from which others are 
drawn,' then it also explains the Atiswara, i.e., Antya, ‘ the last note’ 
of the scale. According to this explanation, Krsta occupied a position 
almost identical with what Badja occupies to-day, and we are corro- 
borated in this assumption by Pu.spa8fitra (prob. pre-Buddha era) 
which mentions ‘ Krustadi ’ for the whole series. The author of this 
treatise could not have mentioned or coined the word (Krusta + Adi), 
unless Krusta had a greater importance than the other notes, i.e., 
unless it was a tonic or a note from which other notes came into 
existence. As for the other notes, viz., Pratbama, Dwitiya, etc., 
they clearly show that the scale developed in the downward direction. 

The same names: Krusta (Krsta), Pratbama, Dwitiya, etc., 
afterwards were converted into those that we know at present. But, 
before this stage was reached, the Hiodus attempted to develop a 
mnemonic system for their scale, and this can be seen in the process 
of evolution in the Samatantra which was probably composed before 
the Buddhistic era for the reasons given swpra. In this work we find 
that an attempt was being made to invent some facile system with 
the help of the five Varnas: labial, dental, lingual, palatal and 
guttural The Hindus at that time were realising that,for an extensive 
musical education and for ^its spread it was necessary to invent some 
well-chosen words that could replace the original Krustadi words, 
without at the same time impairing the sense conveyed by them. 
In fact, they were after some words, the first letters of which could 
be uttered with ease, so that the whole series of the gatnut, when 
taketo in the mouth, could be pronounced in a sweep in a glissando- 
The first letters of the Krustadi series, viz., Kr., Pra., Dwi., Tf., etc. 
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ate practically untenable in the month, and thus, the neceseity arose 

fot words of better mnemonic worth. This is probably the explana- 

tkna for the origin of the later Swaragrsma, Sa, Bi, Ga, Ma, etc., which 

was found in an embryonic state in the Taittirlya-Pratiiakhya. 

The scale was already complete and consisted of seven notes. 

So, ^dja took its origin with the sense of a ‘ note from which the 

other six notes were born,’ and can be compared to Brsta, ' the note 

from which others are drawn.’ Madhyama is the media} note 

-(cp; Terpander’s Mese), of the Saptaka (cluster of seven), and not of 

the Grama (octave). The Sruti arrangement : 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, — of 

the Hindu scale points out that the major triad was preferred to the 

tritone. Pa&cama, as a term, was retained though it is not possible 

for us to determine with exactness the position it held in the days of 

yore, owing to the contradictory explanations put forward by the 

1 ) 

numerous commentators on the Saman scale. We know that Pancama 
does not undergo alteration and is, like Sadja, ‘achala* and *achyuta.* 
This peculiarity of the Hindu Fifth authorises us to assume that 
PaScama, as the present-day Sadja does, did hold an important position 
amongst the notes and probably was the tonic of the scale, as it is at 
present of the disjunct tetracbord (Uttaranga). It is quite likely that 
the pitch of this note was identical with that of Mandra (cp. Sama- 
vidhanabrahmana), or with that of a sruti somewhere between Mandra 
and Atiswara. That at least one authority (Brhaddevata) considers 
Mandra as a chest-note helps us farther to surmise that all the notes 
from Pancama in the descending scale were comprised in the Mandra 
Saptaka and endorses that Pancama enjoyed some sort of tonal 
position till the advent of ^adja in the field. 

As regards the rest of the notes the following exp.Ianation is 
given by Sjt. Harinarayan Mukhopadhyaya of Benares for their 
nomenclature : 

‘ ‘ The old Hindus looked upon the bovine as the principal item 
of their wea'lth, and necessarily the bellow ing of the bull appealed to 
their ears as nothing short of music. ‘ This found expression in the 
selection of the word, Br§ava (=R§ava). Similarly, the chanting 
of the Vedas faom distant temples or places of worship sounded 
to them like the humming of the bees or the twang of the strings 
of a musical instrument; hence, Gaudhara (^GankSra- Jhankara). 
Dhaivata originated from Dhi (intelligence). And in Nifads, we find 
M note * in which all the notes terminate 
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Kow« 08 torn oor attentioD to the greatest Buropean sdwlar 
<m Hindu muaici Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, who hotter than 
anybody else in the field has etadied its history and principles, and 
see what he has to say on this subject. From the notation of 
the first hymn of the Bamaveda : * fcgnSi ayalii voitoySi grpino —as 
given by Mr. A. C. Burnell and as cited by Mr. Fox Strangways, 
we find that the compass comprises a scale: Dha — Ma (-six notes). 
Other iUuBtrations cited by this learned author from Dr. Erwin 
Felber's ' Die indische Musik der vedischen und der classischen Zeit ’ 
prove that even in the time of the Rgveda, a sixth note was known. 
Mr. Fox Strangways farther observes: 

^ “ In the Pui^pasutra (9.26) we find that the Kauthamas sing 

the majority of their chants to five tones, a few to six, and two of 
them to seven tones/' 

We are therefore convinced that seven tones (equivalent to notes) 
existed in fact before the Buddha era. Further proofs are avail- 
able from the Mahabharata where we find mention of the seven 
notes of the scale. Interpolations on the original text of the Maha- 
bharata in successive generations do not disprove that it is a work 
of a very remote origin. Criticising the phrase: * the sweet Gandbara * 
— in the Mahabharata, Mr. Fox Strangways is of opinion that: 

this implies a mude or scale, since no note is sweeter 

than another until it has a context." 

In another place, he observes ; 

** But a much more important passage is to be found in the 
Rkprati6akhya, which is probably not later than 400 B.C. It is 
there said that there are twenty-one notes in all, seven for each voice 
•register..." (l.e,, Mandra, Madhya and Tara or Uttama Saptakas). 

Though there is little doubt that both the Greeks ^nd the Hindus 
inherited, from their common forefathers, their languages as well as 
their musical systems and though this may explain to a certain 
extent the likeness and the unlikeness between the two systems of 
scale, still the Hindus were by far the more advanced of the two 
ownot be denied. The Hindus were conversant , with (fee cyclic 
rotation of the scale and hence, their Swaragrama comprised only 
seven notes, On the other hand, it is likely that the Greeks bad 
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DO kDowledge of this physical law (cp. Hypate Meson and Note 
BiezeagmenOn, two different names for the same note, the former 
being one octaCve lower than the latter). Mr. Pox Strangways also 
allows greater credit to the Hindus. The following two passages 
adduced as evidence by the author of the ‘ Music of Hindustan ' 
will bear out the above view ; 

** There is another interest attaching to the word Krusta (highest). 

• It shows us, as do also the ordinals, Prathama, Caturtha, that 
the Hindus, regarded the treble as high and the bass as low ; as 
we do, and as the Greeks who name the lowest note, Hypate (highest), 
did not. 

the Indian Grama did and the Greek Genos did not begin 

f 

on a particular note.*\ 

Prom all the above facts and proofs, it is possible for us t6 deduce 
that the close correspondence between the Greek and Hindu scale 
might not have been accidental and that there had been an indirect, 
if not direct, Hindu influence on the Greek mukical theory. 

The enchanting pentatonic and hexatonic scales of the Hindus, 
which occupy a considerable portion of the number of our modes 
and which give pleasure to millions of our population even now, are, 
according to Mr. S. J. Sarkies, ‘ of historical interest.’ He has 
‘ never taken such scales seriously,* undoubtedly, since he has 
never cared to be initiated into the Hindu musical philosophy. This 
is probably the reason for his irony in the following passage : 

“ Melodies containing as few as the first four notes of the scale 
are sung even to-day in India by those who have never heard of 
scales of five or six notes.'’ 

And he takes the bullock-cart drivers for his illustration. Why 
only the poor cartmen? — the best of the musicians would delight 
us with expositions of a three-note Malai^ri or a four-note Hihdole 
which is a transilient Raga with four notes in the Aiohi (ascending 
scale) and five in the Avarohi (descending) such as (Sa, Ga, Ma, 
Dha, Sa (high) — Sa (higher), Ni, Dha, Ma (sharp), Ga, Sa. Mr, 
Sarkies thinks that ‘ Sadava and Aiidava Eagas originated in either of 
the two following ways ; 

i 1, In ancient times (during Terpander’s days), when scales were 
limited to very few notes. ^ 
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2. After Doalee of seven nates have been developed and other musi* 
oiinu vied with each other in eompoeing B&gas of different ootee. 

Since mnsicians of Hindusthan have not followed the Westerners 
in their method of harmonisation of melodieO and of popalar or folk 
songs and have confined themselves in tbeic own spheio from time 
immemorial, the reasoning No. 2. cited above bolds good, for this 
country. In European compositions, oocasionai passages, in which 
notes fewer tljan seven have been inserted, are only for tbe sake of 
diversion. The accompaniment c^talnly fulfils the gaps. But the 
reason for which a permanent place is kept for our ^i^va and 
Afidava Ragas is altogether different We cannot dissociate ourselves 
from the Ragas that utilise less than seven notes, unless we adopt a 
policy ef harmonising our melodies on a European -scale. But than, 
too, a system has to be evolved so as not to mar the purity of the 
mode. Iff must be emphasised that the European major mode is one 
of the many modes in India and not at all the most admired one. It 
has just been noticed by Mrs. Cousins. 

In the bistory of a country, there is always to be found a period 
that makes an epoch for itself. Daring the same period, the develop- 
ment of all arts and sciences reaches tbe pinnacle of that country’s 
achievements. And the contribution thus made to the store of 
knowledge is commemorated by successive generations through ages. 
The same period is the period of glory for that country and histori- 
ans cannot separate tbe one from the other. To recollect the 
history of a nation is to recollect their accomplishments during a 
certain well-defined part of their existence. When we compare the 
present-day history of Europe, we at once remember the 16tb century 
and a portion of the 17th century. This period has been the Golden 
Age for the Europeans, since the development of all artistic attain- 
ments reached its culminating point at this epoch. It reminds us of 
the names of some immortal sculptors, painters and musicians. Similar 
history has been known to occur in Hindusthan during the reigns of 
tbe Moguls and the Guptas and could be traced even to a remoter 
period, when,, for instance, the epic poems: RSmayana and Maha- 
bharata, were produced. The sculpture of Ellora, tbe painting of 
Ajanta, the carvings of Amravati and Sancbi, etc.*, bear excellent 
testimonials of tbe nation’s achievements in respect of art ; and tbs 
development of these arts signifies that others, too, existed in other 
directions near about tbe same period. The more solid pieces of 
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O^flitbanBbip have lived loDg enough to come down to na, becahae 
ktheae could not eaaily be deatioyed aa canvas paintings, pr books on 
muuc, or works on other fine arts, have probably been done away 
with by the numerous barbaric invasions. And if even according to 
the Western arcbsBologists who have in many cases attempted to prove 
the lesser antiquity of the Hindu civilisation, two thousand years 
could be imputed to the life of these artistic attainments, where is 
.the difficulty in supposing that they were produced a few centuries 
earlier ? This would push us backward to a period, if not earlier 
than that noted for Fythagorus's invention, at least beyond the time 
of Aristoxenus to the fifth century B. C.” And we know that 
grammarians came long after languages have been developed, and 
music is a language too. Mr. Fox Strang ways observes also the same 
natural phenomenon : ' 

« 

“ ...the ofifioial rules lagging decades or centuries behind the 
practice.*^ 

Even Mr. Sarkies has to admit : 

“ 1 have for years past held the view that the melodies came 
first and then came along the theorist who explained it by inventing 
scale and Baga for the benefit of students. 

How then is it possible for the theorist Pythagorus to anti- 
cipate the scale without experiencing an existing one ? The Natya 
Sastra is the theoretical portion of the music that existed among the 
Aryans many centuries before the actual work was undertaken. 
Some might say that this is mere guesswork. But let us see what 
the erudite scholar, Dr. Farmer, has to say on this point : 

**...much good... work is based on guesswork at the start. 
Indeed, the key io the Babylonian- Assyrian cuneiform script originated 
in a guess.” 
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Indiens ViiKlnteriftiionel Prises 

From India the following oompetifcorB have won the 2nd and Srd priisee 
respectively in the 26th Centennial International Essay Contest com- 
memorating the Founding of the Japanese Empire 660 B.O.— 1940 A.D, 
sponsored by Kakusai Bunka Shinkokai (Society for International Cultural 
Belationg), Tokyo, Japan. 

2nd Prize — Dr. Sukumar Dutt, Principal, Bamjas College, Delhi. 

Srd Prize — Mr. Digambak Kashinath Garde of Nagpur. 

Rangpiir College 

Mr. Deva Prasad Ghoslj has been appointed Principal of the Bangpur 
Carmichael College in place of Dr. D. N. Mallik, retired. 

Mr. Ghosh was Senior Professor of Mathematics of the Bipon College* 
Calcutta. 


Board for Anglo-Indian Edueatlon 

The Director of Public Information, Bengal, in a Press Note, says 
At the 30th meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and 
European Education, Bengal, held recently, Mr. J. M. Bottomley, C.I.E., 
I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, presided in the unavoidable 
absence of the Hon’ble the Chief Minister. 

The Board considered among other things proposals for the improve- 
ment of the Cambridge Local Examinations and of the Higher Grade 
Schools Examinations as well as arrangements for the treatment of sub- 
normal children and for special instruction in Bengali for likely candidates 
for the Bengal Civil Service Examinations. 

The Chairman informed the Board that the Advocate-General had 
been akked whether money voted by the Provincial Legislature for Anglo- 
Indian and European education could be used for oommunities which did 
not conform to the dehnitions of Anglo-Indians and Europ^i^s contained 
in Schedule I of the Government of India Act of 1985. The Advocate- 
General had replied to the effect that the clear purpose of Section 88 of 
the Act was « to safeguard the continuance of the existing educational 
grants for the benefit of the ** Anglo-Indian and European Communities,** 
and, further, that for the proper ascertainment of the meaning of the 
phrase, it would be permissible to take into consideration who wem the 
persons enjoying the grants previous to the Constitution Aoi • 

A long and constructive discussion took place on technical education. 
I>r* Pandya, Principal of the Bengal Engineering College, who had been 
invited to be present at the meeting, was unanimously thanked for his 
hatful advice* 
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. RmwmM m littitt Fibres 

The rdlationebip between fibre characters and the spinning quality of 
jute has been one of the most important objects of investigation in the 
technological research laboratories of the Indian Central Jute Committee 
ever since they were established about three years ago. A technological 
research report recently issued by the Committee embodies the provisional 
results of some experiments carried mat on this subject. 

The practical value of such work, states a Press communique, lies in 
several important directions. First, if spinning quality can be predicted 
^jlrom physical measurements made on the fibre, it will be possible to assess 
the quality of very small samples (say 8 lbs.). This is ve^y important in 
qonneetion with the work of breeding new strains of jute and agricultural 
experiments generally. Secondly, it will give information as to what charac- 
ters in the fibre make for good quality and thus assist in breeding new jute 
strain of the best type. Lastly— but by no means of the least importance 
—Results obtained from this investigation will help to lay the foundation of a 
scientific system of grading the fibre, which has yet to be evolved. 

The report describes methods and instruments employed in the 
Committee’s technological research laboratories for measuring the fineness, 
strength and flexibility of the fibre. Eesults obtained on a range cof samples 
differing widely in quality show that it is possible to predict the quality 
of yarn that may be spun from any particular sample of fibre with fair 
accuracy on the basis of these fibre characters. In this way fibre may 
be graded into at least five classes with confidence. Further work is in 
progress embodying the measurement of other characters, and it is anti* 
cipated that it will be possible to work out an “index of fibre quality,’' 
on the basis of three or four characters, that will enable closer prediction 
of spinning quality to be made. 


Bummer Bohool for Adults 

Under the auspices of the Bihar Provincial Mass Literacy Committee 
an Adult Education Summer School will be opened at Eanchi in June 
when lectures on different subjects connected with adult education, 
industrial planning for India, forest wealth of Chotanagpur, improvement 
of agriculture and the defence of India will be delivered. 


Paper from Watet Hyaeinili : Bengal Reiearcb 

Valuable results are reported to have been obtained by Mr. M. A. 
Azam, of the Industrial Eesearch Laboratory, Department of Industries, 
Government of Bengal, in^ his investigations regarding the utilization oi 
water hyacinth in the manufacture of paper and pressed boards. 

Mr. Azam, who has written an article on the subject in “ Science and 
Culture/* suggests that the plant, which fs a serious menace to agriculture 
and to the hedth of the province, may be utilized as a raW material for 
manufacturing wrapping paper, writing paper and pressed boards. 

A process of preparing pulp from the hyacinth has been worked out 
Jt is stated, may be followed on a cottage scale in the villages of 
Bengg^l. 

The dried plant is also reported to have been found useful as fodder 
fur cattle as its ashes possess good detergent properties. 
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M*'. Aeam undeirtook the inveetigetioa meinly to find cot eocae preetlo^l 
methods of utilkation of the plfuat which could at the same time protide 
an incentive to those, who are directly affected by the scourge, for the 
eradication of the plant on a large scale. 


New Sniidiiil for Teadim* Sodety 

• 

The foundation stone of a building for the Ad- Bengal Teachers* 
Association was laid at Princep Street, Calcutta, by Sir Manmaihanatb 
Mukerji. The new building is to be a fonr-storied structure and will 
contain the oiQ^ces of the Association, a library and a lecture hall. 

Sir'Manmathanath Mukerji said, the Association had a good reOord 
of work behind it and had done much to improi^e the condition of secondary 
education in this country. 

Among those present were Dr. H. C. Mookerjee. Rev. A. Cameron, 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahman, Mr. Manoranjan Sengupta, Mr. A. N. 
Bose, Mr. J. C. Cuba and Mr. B. M. Mukherjee. 


Basgiya Sahitya Parisbad 

With effect from the 30th May, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Office 
remains open from 12 to 6-30 p.m., Thursdays excepted. The lending 
section of the library remains open from 4 to C p.in. 





COMPULSORY SANITARY LEGISLATION 

An attempt to carry out hygi<^nic measures by beginning with the 
force gives rise to active and passive resistance which always 
Ifl^tnpany the enforcement of any law which is not supported by public 
cps^on. Therefore any attempt to bring the people to a more hygienic 
manner of living should be made not by means of laws, but by educational 
measures. Although great patience and devotion are required of those who 
carry out such programs, the results obtained seem to be permanent and 
therefore repay the diflScult work. 

In the beginning of the work in Netherlands India there wasi much 
discussion concerning the use, of force. Many thought that better results 
could be obtained in a shorter time by the use of laws and measures of 
force. In order to give all possible methods a trial and to satisfy those who 
supported these claims, a post in a certain residency was organized by a 
residency doctor and the campaign carried out on the basis of coercion. 
Law and ordinances were passed, and fines applied, but the work only 
received the passive resistance of the people, For c?xample, in regard to the 
prevention of soil pollution, the people were compelled to build latrines, but 
they could not be compelled to use them. When, after a few months, it 
was realized that the desired results could not be secured in this way, 
methods of education were applied in some of the areas and in these places 
the people began gradually to use their latrines. 

In other stations where only educational methods were used, the results 
obtained were much better. .Fewer latrines were built and the areas under 
control were much smaller, but most of the latrines which were built under 
the educational methods, were used and well cared for. In other words, 
those who built latrines built them with the idea of using them. Later, 
after public opinion in these areas is strong enough, laws may be used to 
support and protect those who are trying to develop and follow hygienic 
habits. 

It is, of course, possible to compel people who live in rural areas to build 
fences around their houses ; to exchange the thatched roofs of their houses 
for tiled roofs, to sweep their yards clean ; to build latrines or heed orders 
which can be carried out under direct supervision. However, people cannot 
be compelled to change their personal habits, as for example to use a latrine 
or to drink boiled water, unless the reasons for these changes in the habits 
have been thoroughly explained and they feel that the change is for their 
own good. ^ 

In conducting hygiene work in a ciljy where conditions are quite 
different it is otten necessary to use force. For example, the construction 
of latrines in a city is primarily a question which concerns the municipal 
authorities and the hduse owner, and not the tenant of the house. People 
who live in a city gladly use latrines which have been furnished for them, 
because the yards are so small that soil or water pollution becomes un* 
pleasant. Health educatioD would, of course, help the carrying out of 
measures in a city, but force is necessary to protect those who are willing 
to Hve properly against those who live uishygienically. 
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Moreovdir, in a city it id f^$ib)e witili the help of th^ pdioe or 
iiidpectprs to narry out ddtmit of laws and to socura rosult^^ In the 
rural areas the distances are too great and in densely populated areas tbe 
jails are not large enough to make the use of force possible. 

Also it is, of course, nedessary to use force temporarily for quarantine, 
and at times during epidemics, btdi in the rtriral areas coercion should be 
used only to carry out measures which have already secured the support and 
the co-operation of at least 90% o| the people of that areAv 

In order to secure results in r\irai areas one must use methods wbipb 
securevthe active interest and the co-operation of tWpeople and teach them 
measures whiph they themselves can carry out to protect their own bealtlK 

Proper food, proper amounts of vitamines, etc , concern the people of 
many cities and rural areas of many different countries, but no one can force 
these people to eat the proper foods. They must be trught that certain 
foods are good for them and their co-operation in regard to this question 
must be obtained. 

There would be no objection whatever to the use of coercion if its use 
could Secure permanent results. But it has been tried so often without 
success, and it is so much more difficult to secure the co-operation of the 
people ajter a failure due to the use of coercion that it is not advisable 
to begin with the use of force. Work should be begun with educational 
measures and coercion should be added only after the educational measures 
have built up a public opinion which is strong enough to give support to the 
measures of force. ^ 

Work based on coercion requires a large personnel to enforce all the 
rules and ri^galations and this makes it far too expensive. 

If it were possible to secure results at a reasonable cost by coercion 
then conditions in all countries would be much better than they actually 
now are, — J. L. Hydriok: Intensive Rural Hygiene Work in Netherlands 
India (Batavia). 


BisNoy Kumah Sabkab 


DIALBCTICIL MATERIALISM « 

Divested of its metaphysical verbiage, its scientific pretensions, and 
its theological dogmatism, Marxism, broadly viewed, can be epitomized 
in the moral precept ; Treat human beings humanely, that is, treat men 
as moral ends in themselves, not simply as means to ends. Much of 
Marx’s radical attack upon capitalist production has its roots in this very 
human protest against an economic order that systematically dehumanizes 
humanity, brutalizes it, and makes endemic the condition of homo homini 
lupus. And, surely, this moral appeal of Marxism is far more responsible 
for the sympathetic response with which it has been greeted for well nigh 
a century now than either its ii:t'Qomprehensible metaphysics or its involved 
economics. Many a Marxist can neither explain the operations of the 
dialectic nor calculate rates of surplus value. Of course, there is more 
to Marxism than this moral attack on man’s inhumanity to man, but the 

* Le MaUrialiime dialdctique. By H. Lelebm, Paris ; Aican, 1980, pp» 168, 16 
Irsxkos* 

Tht MaterialUt Oonetptien of Hiftorn : A Critical Analyrii B, IS*'! !?«clera, Mew T<»1e i 
fb« Vi^Un Co., }B89, pp. liT pliu 168, fS-eO- 
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rest,* il l may exploit Marxian categories, is ideology and superatruotum. 
The dynamics of Marxism is this ardent affirmation, in a world in which 
it is so largely denied, of man's essential humanity. 

This, 1 believe, is in part what Lefebvre is driving at in his complicated 
essay on dialectical materialism, especially in his emphasis on a ** total 
humanism '' with its deal of the ‘‘total man" who is ‘‘the free individual 
in the free community " (pp. 148-f49) and Lefebvre 's effort is to show 
how, in the doctrine of dialectical materialism, Marx has out-Hegeled 
Hegel — has, indeed, produced a system that ‘‘in a sense is more Hegelian 
than Hegelianism " (p. 86). A summary presentation of the contrast 
Hegera logic and the principles of formal logic is followed by a 
critique which reduces itself to the proposition that Hegal was not a true 
Hegelian in that, in contradiction to his own dialectical method, he erected 
a closed, formalistic, dogmatic, narcissistic and solitary universe bom in 
his own speculative ambition and not corresponding to the "world of men 
in its dramatic reality." This criticism, Lafebvre maintains, coincides 
in broad outline with the critical views on Hegel expressed by Mai;x and 
Engels. He then proceeds to show how, in the process of surging beyond 
Hegel, Marx came first to historical materialism, and later, with the 
acceptance of the dialectical method which he had previously <!tejected, 
to dialectical materialism (p. 63). Thus, in its very formulation, dialec- 
tical materialism had a dialectical development (p. 83). The second part 
of Lefebvre 's essay is devoted to a dialectical analysis of the relations of 
man to production, nature, society, and the humax. 

Since dialectical materialism is the central theme of this essay, one 
would naturally expect the author to shed light on the meaning of this 
difficult concept. But Lefebvre not only fails to clarify, he reveals a 
positive ability to multiply confusion. Moreover, some Marxist will object 
to his attempt to reaffirm the Hegelian dialectics of Marxism while at 
the same time denying the "economism" of Marxian thought. Korsch 
recently referred to the efforts to preserve within the materialistic scheme 
of Marxism the philosophical dialectics of Hegel as "neither fish, nor fowl, 
not good red herring." 

Federn's volume is a critical polemic against the materialist concep- 
tion of history as defined by Marx in the Introduction to the Critique of 
Political Economy, Federn considers, in order, the primacy of the 
productive forces, the relation of social, political, and intellectual life to 
the mode of production, the application of the Marxian view to social 
revolutions, the theory of historical epochs, dialectics, and the doctrine 
of necessity. A final chapter presents in cursory form Fedem's own theory 
of history, which he summarizes as follows : "Production is due to need ; 
the methods of production depend solely on the degree of intellectual 
development attained by mankind ; Power and Intellect combine to 
determine who is^o do the work as well as the distribution of the product. 
Intellect and Power appear to be the two causal factors which, all through 
history, determined the economic and pcJlitical state of mankind " (p. 
253). These are undoubtedly rash words, but Federn proml^sea a forth- 
coming volume in whjoh he will attempt their justification. 

Federn's critical attack consists mainly of confronting Marx with Tarde, 
The French sociologist, it will be re-oalled, based bis social logic on desires 
and beliefs and erected a sociological system in which primary importance 
is assigned to the processes of invention and imitation, to creative genius ; 
to the effective and intellectual aspects of human life. Fedem's approach 
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is essentially Terdeen. From ibe outset be insists on the intelleetuel 
end mental nature of whet the Marxists call the meterial and produotbe 
forees. TbiB» he feehi, Titiates the Marxian theses. But it is Sigbi&oant 
to note, in this connection, that G. D. H. Cole, who knows what Marx 
really meant, maintains that Marx*s phrase ** productive forces*' refers 
not ^ forces of matter as opposed to mind but to '*the result of mind's 
action upon matter/* and that the terixs'* materialist ** embodies in Sforxian 
thought **the fullest recognition of the conscious determining power of 
the mind." If this be what Marx really meant Federn is struggling with 
imaginary windmills. 

The majors but by no means original, contribution of Fedem's polemio 
is his calling attention to the "deplorable vagueness and indistinctness^* 
of Marxian terminology, to the semantic difficulties of the Marxists 
deriving from their reification of social categories, to the tautological and 
equivocal nature of Marx's formulations, to the fact that Marx did not 
always agree with Marx and that Marxists are Bometimes guilty of histo- 
rical erj^ora, and to the Marxian underestimation ef the r61e of genius. 
Particularly annoying in Federn is his adherence to an outmoded Bpenoerian 
anthropology. — Harry Alpert in the Aniencan Sociological Review (Oot., 
1940). • 


Bbnoy Kumar Sarkar. 
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PaUsthan : A Nation. — By El Hamza. Published by 8k. Mahammad 
Ashraf, Publisher, Kashmiri Gate, Lahore. Pp. 135, 1940. Price Rs. 3. 

This is a well got-up book and contains 26 maps which are very useful 
in fpllowicg up the arguments of the author. He starts by calling the 
ati^ntion of his readers to the diversity and size of India and gradually 
laids up to the view that North-Western India though included inside India 
is a distinct unit. This he proves by reference to various economic facts 
and figures all drawn from well-authenticated sources. It is noteworthy 
that he has nothing to say so far as the Pakisthan of North-East India is 
concerned. This may be due to the fact that he has no personal knowledge 
of this particular area. ^ 

As one reads the book, one is convinced about the genuineness of the 
feelings of the author and admires the lucidity with which he advances his 
arguments. No student of the Pakisthan theory can afford to nfeglect this 
book. It is desirable that those who hold contrary views should make an 
attempt at answering the arguments put forward by the author. 

The regrettable feature in the Pakisthan scheme even in the modiOed 
form put forward by this author is the disinclination to recognise the 
presence in Indian life to-day of certain very important factors which are 
working slowly but surely to unite us into one nation and this in spite of 
the existence of the forces of disintegration in many and varied forms. 

H. C. Mookbrjee 


Grave Danger to the Hindus.— An Address by “An obscure Hindu." 
Published by the "Harbinger Office," Puthiyara, Malabar, South India, 
and ‘dedicated without permission' to Gandhiji, Jawaharlalji and Raja 
Gopalachariarji. Pp. 274, 1940. Price 1-8. 

This book consisting of a series of private talks to a few friends 
appeared originally in the form of successive articles in the weekly 
"Harbinger" of Calicut. The book falls under certain broad headings 
the first of which deals with Pakisthan. This is followed by chapters 
dealing with the Princes, the religious heads of Hinduism, our fundamental 
unity, our womanhood, etc. The chapters, which have proved most interest- 
ing to the reviewer, are those which deal with Pakisthan, Ahimsa and 
Communalism. , . 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the views of the " Obscure Hindu " 
with regard to rfl these matters deserve our respectful consideration. A 
militant Hindu, he has naturally enough heen tempted to the use of rather 
vigorous language in condemning the Pakisthan idea. This nvay have the 
effect of antagonising some of our Mussalman brethren from a careful and 
impartial oonsiderafion of the very logical arguments be hsus advanced 
against what has been called the vivisection of India. There can, however, 
be little doubt that those who advocate "Pakisthan " owe it to themselves 
to study this book and to meet the objections put forward by the author. 

The views regarding Ahimsa offered by the writer are characterised 
by a lack of appreciation of the spirit underlying it. As interpreted by 
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(Jimdliiji and practised by him and his genuine lonowers, Ahimsa 
higher demands on its votaries than the ordinary type of warfare. The 
reviewer is not a Oongressman but he has little doubt that fighting in|ustioe 
and oppression of every type through Ahimea is ultimately a more satis- 
factory method of getting rid of them than older methods the utter futility* 
of which has been proved by the experience of the world whioi no*t oovers 
thousands of years. 

Patriotic Hindus would do well to study carefully the remarks of the 
author on those shortcomings of their social organisation which are depriving 
this great community of much of its influence, prestige and power» 

TheTeviea^er is grateful to the author for the very kind and sympathcitic 
way in which he has referred to the community to which he belongs. 

H. C, MoOKBBJBIfi 


Srt Sri Harl Lllamrita. — By Tarak Chandra Sarkar. Published by 
Mahananda Haidar, B.L,, Bagerhat, Khulna. Pp. 825. Price Es* 2-8, 

This^classic of the sect known as the Matua Samaj is more thsn a 
mere reprint of the original work published many years ago by Srijut Tarak 
Chandra Sarkar. In this new edition of a book, long out of print, the 
matter has been re-arranged conveniently into certain sections dealing with 
the different stages in th^ life of the founder of this sect. Additions from 
old family records have been incorporated in the original text and some 
unnecessary materials dropped. 

In the note supplied by the publisher, the reader is given some informa- 
tion regarding the genealogy of Sri Sri Ilari Thakur from which it appears 
that he was a Maithili Brahmin who after visiting the different places of 
pilgrimage in India settled down in Jessore. He came to know that the 
Namasudra community was also descended from the same Brahminical 
stock and that a majority of them had become converts to Buddhism. 
When the tide had turned and they wanted to re-enter the Hindu fold, 
the Brahmins of the day forced them to occupy a very low place in Hindu 
society. Identifying himself with this oppressed community, he married 
his children inside the Namasudra community and came to be recognised 
as their leader. 


Sri Sri Hari Thakur was the seventh in descent from this great man 
and was an ardent devotee of Sri Krishna. His piety and the Interpretation 
he gave to this cult won him thousands of followers with the result that 
to-day the sect has a following of nearly five lakhs. It has its own organ, 
a Bengali monthly, “ Anant-Bijoy, the aim of which is not only the 
propagation of the doctrines of this sect but also the removal of those 
regrettable social barriers which are destroying Hindu solidarity. The 
present head of the movement is Mr. Promotho Eanjan Thakur, M.A., 
Barrister-at-law, M.L.A., great-grandson of Sri Sri Hari Thakur, who is 
carrying on the work of the ancestor. 

Written in very simple Bengali so as to be easily understood by the 
ordinary man, this book gives a vivid picture of one the great religious 
revivalists of one aspect of Hinduism. It should be welcome not only to the 
admirers and followers of this great reformer and Bhukia but alsp to those 
who take interest in the sociology and culture of Bengal. 

Printed on very good paper, the book contains a number of valuable 


pictures. 


H. C. Uoowmm 
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l^buitA Kshatiiya JaUv ItibaB.—By Mr, Upeudra Nath Bwman, 
B,Ii., M.L:A., Jalpaiguri, Bengal. Pp. 60. Price Be. 1. 

TMb book gives an account of the Bajbansis at' present included by 
Gbvemment among the Scheduled Castes and who claim Eshatriya descent. 
This community has settled in parts of North Bengal, Assam and Bihar, and 
numbers about 28 lakhs. There canngt be any doubt that the majority among 
them are backward educationally and economically. It was in 1891 that 
the census authorities included the members of the Koch and the Bajbansi 
lljimmuoities under one category. This was resented and agitation started 
a leader of the community, the late Bai Sahib Panohanon Barman, M.A., 
BiL., M.B.E., M.L.C. It was then that inquiries were made regalding the 
origins of this great community. The book under review carries this work 
a step further. The author has laid under contribution not only the Hindu 
Shastras and standard works on history but also the publications of different 
departments of both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
and in the process revealed his industry and his wide learning. 

This book should prove interesting not only to the Bajbansi conimunity 
which, according to the author, belongs to the Eshatriya community, but to 
every one interested in ethnology and sociology. « 


H. C. Mooeerjbe 
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[i. The Seventeenth Death Annivermrjg of Sir AfutOi^h Mookeijem.’^lL 
Becruitmen4 of Officers. — III. Univetsitif Represeaiatite on the Siote Faculty 
of Unani Medicine t Bengal.— IV. The Fiftieth Anniversary of Chicago i/niver^ 
sittf.—V, The Maharaja Manindrachandra CoU€:ie^ Cdlcnitar^Vl, AfflHation 
to Colleges fn New Suhjects.^VlI. A New D.Sc.j 

I, The Seventeenth Death Anniversary of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjeb 

The seventeenth death anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee fell 
on Sunday, the 25th May, 1941. At 7 o'clock in the morning there 
was a Meeting at Chowringhee Square, Calcutta, at the foot of Sir 
Asutosh's statue, where Sir M. N. Mookerji presided. Another 
commemoration meeting was held at the Darbhanga Building, Calcutta 
University, in the eveniYig with the Hon’ble Sir M. Azizul Huque, 
Khan Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor, as president, who gave an address in 
Bengali paying homage to the memory of the late Sir Asutosh. 
Sanskrit hymns, specially composed for the occasion by Pundit 
Asoknath Sastri, were sung. 

The bust of Sir Asutosh at the head of the marble stairs, in 
the Darbhanga Building was garlanded by the President as well as 
by numerous admirers. Large quantities of incense were burnt. 
There was a distinguished gathering representing all sections of the 
Public. 

At the end of the proceedings, there was Kirtan song, which 
lasted until about 8 p.m. 




II. RECRUmiENT OF OFFICERS * 

• 

A circular announcing vacancies to men of the right type to act 
as Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers and His Majesty’s Commiasioned 
Officers, issued from the Headquarters, Presidency & Assam District, 
Port William, Calcutta, has been sent to the colleges* affiliate to this 
University. This circular is the result of a meeting between the 
Hoa’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the District Commander for disooM^g 
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the fettbject of Kecruifment of Officers for His Majesty’s Indian 
Land Forces. 

• • • . 

in. Dniveksitk Ebpbesentativb on the State Faculty of Unani 

Medicine, Bengal 

^ ,, Mr. T. Ahmed, M.B., D.O.M.S.. F.R C.S., F.S.M.F. (Bengal), 

be a representative of this University on the General * Council and 
'J^wate Faculty of Unani Medicine, Bengal. The Hon’ble Sir M. Azizul 
Huque, Kt., C.I.E., B.L., M.L.A., Khan Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor, 
was appointed earlier as a representative of the University on the 
same body, of which he is now the President. 

t: 

IV. The Fiftieth Anniversary of Chicago University 

Dr. John B. Grant, M.D., M.P.H., has l^een appointed a delegate 
to represent this University on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the University of Chicago which will be celebrated in the last week 
of September, 1941. 

* • • 

V. The Maharaja Manindraohandba College, Caixjutta 

Recommendation has been made by the Syndicate that the College 
may be affiliated in the following subjects to the Intermediate and the 
B.A. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1941-42 

English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, Pali, Logic, History, 
Civics, Mathematics, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Geography 
and Elements of Book-Keeping to the I. A. Standard. 

English (Pass and Honours), Bengali (Vernacular), Economics 
(Pass), History (Pass), Philosophy (Pass)^ and Sanskrit (Pass) to the 
B.A. standard. , 

• • • 

. ^VI. Affiliation to Colleges in New Subjects 

The Syndicate has made recommendation to the Senate that the 
imdtiKmentioDed colleges may be granted affiliation, in sabjechi iioted 
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Qiun« of each, effect firom tlie oommeocemeDt of the 
next session, in addition to the cooFses of study which they had pro* 
viously adopted. 

The St. Paul’s College (Batieeling) — Blemente of Cixics and Eco- 
nomics to the Intermediate standard. ■ 

The Union Christian Traming College (Berharapnv, Bengal) — B.T. 
standard witlj provision that admissions should not exceed twenty 
students. 

• * • 

The Narasinha Dutt College (Howrah) — English, Bengali (Com- 
pulsory), History, Philosophy, Economics and Sanskrit to the B.A. 
pass standard and Biology to I. A. and I. Sc. standards. 

The Cotton College (Gaubati) — Botany up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
sfandtfrd and Zoology to the Tntermediate standard in Arts and 
Science. 

Thf Ripon College (Calcutta) — B.Com. standard in English 
Composition, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Accountancy, Commercial Law, 
General Economics, Business Organization, Commercial Geography, 
Advanced Accountancy, ’Auditing, Trade, Tariff and Transports, Bank* 
ing and Currency, Public Administration and Public Finance. 

The College has also been informed that in the event of its obtain- 
ing affiliation in the subjects noted above, it may hold the B.Com, 
classes in the evening. 

The Women’s College (Sylhet) — English, Bengali (Compulsory and 
Second Language), Sanskrit, Persian, Mathen)atica, History, Elements 
of Civics and Economics to the Intermediate standard in Arts. 

The Jessore College — English, Bengali (Compulsory), Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, Mathematics, History, Logic and Elements of Civics 
and Economics to the I. A. standard. 

The Fazlul Huq College (Cbakhar, Barisal)— English, Bengali 
(Copipulsory), History, Mathematics, Economics, Philosophy, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian to the B.A. Pass standard. 

The Lady Braboume College (Calcutta) — English, Bengali (Com. 
pulsory), Urdu (Vemacnlar), Mathematics, (Geography, Physics, 
Chemistry ^Botany and Biology to the Intermediate standard in Arts 
and Science. 

The Haraganga College (Munshiganj, Dacca)— General Economics, 
Indian Economics, CommCTcial Law, Business Organisatioil, Com- 
mercial Geography, Accountancy, English Composition and PtAois 
Wxiiing, Bengali, Public Administration. Public Finwace, Acoountum^r 
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Ajuditio^^ Baokiog and CatreDcy, L^nd Systeme, Agricultarai 
Eoonomica, Bconomio History and Modern Industrial Organisation 
with special reference to India to the B. Com. standard. 

The Loreto House— to the B.T. standard. 

The Lady Brahoume College — English (Pass and Honours), 
Vernacular {Bengali and Urdu), Bengali (Second Language — Pass), 
Urdu (Second Language), History (Pass), Mental and Moral Philosophy 
(Pass), Political Economy and Political Philosophy (Pass), Mathematics 
(Piss), Arabic (Pass) and Persian (Pass) to the B. A. standard, 

« • • 


VII. ANewD.Sc. 

Mr. Dilipkumar Banerjee, M.Sc., has been admitted to the Degree 
of Doctor of Science by a thesis entitled, “ (a) Synthetic Investigations 
on the Degradation Products of Bile Acids ; (b) Synthetic Investiga- 
tions on the Degradation Products of Sex-Hormones ; and (c) Synthetic 
Investigations in the Terpene Series,” which was examined by a board 
consisting of Professors E. P. Linstead, F.E.S., Robert Robinson, 
F.R.S., and Samuel Smiles, F R.S. 

We congratulate Dr. Banerjee on his success. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Latest Publications 

Kamala Lectures, by Mr. Hiremlranath Datta, M.A., B.Ij., 
Vidyaratna. D/Demy IGuao pp. 119 + ix. 

Daksfiinatya, by Mr. Lalitkunmr Cliatterji. D/P’Caj). 8v() 
pp.,174. 

A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions, by Dr. Ibmala 
Chnru Law, Ph.D,, M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo pp. 140+ vi. 

Rabindra Sahityer Bhumika, by Dr. Niharranjan Ray, 
M.A., D.Litt.riiil., Dip.Lib., P.L.A. Royal 8vo pp 
490 + 16. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyaka, an Astronomical Treatise by Brahma- 
gupta, edited by Mr. Prabodhehandra Sengupta, M.A. 
Royal 8vo pp. 108 + x. Rs. ‘2-8. 

Old Persian Inscriptions of the Achssmenian Emperors, by 

Dr. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo pp. 
290 + xi. Rs. 3. 

The History of Indian Labour Legislation (Readership 
Lectures), by Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M.A!, Ph.D. 
D/Demy 16mo pp. 378+xv+ll. 

Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and Other” Papers, by 

Dr. Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Ljtt. Deifty 
8vo pp. 226 + ix. Rs. 2-0. 



2 C ALCUTt A UNlVERStTY publications 

Monads and Society (Sir George Stanley Lectures, 
I 94 I), by Mr. Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon.). Demy 
• 8 v 9 pp, 204 + x. Es. 3-0. 

Dharma Sadhana, by Sm. Swarna Prabha Sen, B.A., B.T. 
Demy 8vo pp. 113 + 9. ^ Be. 1. 

Ramdas and Si¥aji (Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures), by 
Mr. Charjichandra Datta, I.C.S. (Retd.). ' Demy 8vo 
pp. 373-f^4. Rs. 1-12. 

Hegeler Darsanik Matabad, by Mr. Nagendranath Sen- 
gupta, M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 98 + 13. Re. 1-0. 

Buddhi-o-Bodhi, by Mr. Hirendranath Datta, M.A.,. Demy 
8vo pp. 78. As, 8. 

Gitar Bani, by Mr. Anilbaran Ray. .Derny 8vo pp. 198. 
Re. 1-0. 

Upanisader Alo (Revised Edition), by Dr. Mahendranath 
Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 668. 

Manobijnan, by Mr. Ciiaruchandra Sinha, M.A. Demy 
8vo pp. 42G. Rs. 2-0. 



Books in the Press 

JUNE, 1941 


i .Gleamnga from My Researr^hes, Vol. II, by Sir U, N, 
Brahmaohari, Kt., Rai Bahadur, M A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B,, F.8.M.F. (Bengal). 

i Generalities {Readership Lectures), by F. W. Thomas, 
• Esq., M.A. 

5. Philosophical Essays, by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, C.I.E., M.A., 
• Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab.). 

4. History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, edited by Dr 
8, N. Dasgupta. C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.). 

5 Adam's Reporfs on Vernaculur Education in Bengal and 
Bihar, edited by Mr. A. N Basu, M.A., T.D. 

6. Sree Krishna Bijay, edited by Rai Bahadur Prof. 

Khagendranath Mitra, M.A 

7. Cynewulf and the Cynewulf Canon, by Dr. 8. K. Das, 

M.A.. Ph.D. 

8 Studies in the History of British in India, by Dr. A. P. 
Dasgupta, M.A., Ph D. 

9. Post-Graduate Volume (Arts and Science), 1989. 

10. Elements of the Science of Language (Revised Edition), by 

Dr. 1. J, S. Taraporewala, B.A., Pn D. 

11. University Question Papers, 1937. 

12. Krishi-Bijnan, Vol. II, by the late Rai llajeswar 

Dasgupta, Bahadur. 

13. Agaxnasastra, by MM. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattaoharyya, 

> Sastri. 

14. Negative Fact: Negation and Truth, by Dr. Adharchandra 

Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

15. Vyaptipanchaka, by Pt. Anantakumar Tarkatirtha. 

16. Bharatiya Banaushadlii Parichaya, bv Dr. Kalipada Biswas, 

fM.A., D.Sc., and Mr. Ekkari Ghosh. 

17. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol.^^XXIII. 

18. Nyayamanjari, Part II, edited by Pandit Panohanan 

Tarkavagis. 

19. Prohibitions in the Kali Age, by Mr. Batuknath Bhatta* 

oharyja. 
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20. Collected Published Papers, by the late Mr. Hemchandri. 

Dasgupta, M.A., F.G.S. 

21. .Rivers of the Bengal Delta (Readership Lectures)^ by Mr. 

8. C. Majumdar, M.A. 

22. Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, by Dr. 

Narayanchandra Baperjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

28. Translation of Pali Literature and Language, by Dr. Bata- 
krishna Ghosh, Dr.Phil., D.Litt. 

24. Siddhantasekhara, Vol. II, by Pandit Babua Misra. 

25. Kabita Sangraha, III, edited by Rai Bahaduf^ Profi K. N. 

Mitra, M A 

26. An Administration Study of the Development* of Civil 

Service! by Dr. A. K. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 

'll. Some ITistorical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, by 
Dr. Binaychandra Sen. M A.. Ph.D (Lond.). 

28. History of Bengali Language and Literature, by Late Rai 

Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

29. Calculus of Finite Differences, by Mr. Pram^iSithauatli 

Mitra, M.A. 

30. Industry in India, by Dr. P. X Banerjen. M.A., D.Sc 

(Lond.), Barrister-at-Law. 

81'. Din-i-Ilahi, by Prof. Makhanlal Raychaudhuri, M.A., B.L. 

32. Lectures on Art, by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, O.LE. 

33. Some Modern Trends in the Evolution of Human Institu- 

tion (Adharchandra Mooherjee Lectures), by Mr. P. C. 
Basu, M.A. 

84 Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, by Mr. 
Atindranath Bose, M.A. 

35. Public Health and Social Service, by Dr. John B. Grant, 
M.D., M.P.H. 

86. Bharater Deb Deul, by Mr. Jyotishchandra Ghosh. 

37. Manasamangal, bv Mr. Jatindramohan Bhattacharyya, 
M.A. 

88. History of Indian Literature, Vol. Ill, by the late Prof 
M. Winternitz, Ph.D. 

39. Training in Leadership and Citizenship for Young India, 

by Mr. S. C. Ray, M.A. (Lond.), I.E.S. 

40. Orthographical Dictionary, edited by Mr. Charuchandra 

^ Hhnttncharyyn. 

41. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., edited by MM. 

Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Sastri. ^ 

42. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. I, No, 8. 

43. Vedaflladarsan — Advaitabad, by Dr. Asutosh Sastri, M.A., 

Ph.D. 

44 . Asutosh Sanskrit Series, edited by MM. Prof. V. Bhatta- 

obaryya, Sastri. 
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46* Raisekharer Padavali, edited by Mr. Jatindramohan Bhatta- 
cbaryya, M.A., and Dwareschandra Sarmacharyya. 

46. Bkab Babs Bolun, by MM. Prof. V. Bhattacharyya, Sastri 

47. Narayana Pariprecha. by Mr. Anukulchandra Baneijee, 

M.A. 

48. Manjusrinama Sangiti* by Mr. liurgaduB Mukerjee, M.A. 

49. Padma Puraii, by Kabi Narayan Deb» edited by Dr. 

Tamonashohandra Dasgnpta, M.A., Ph.D. 

50. ^Haraniani» by Mr. M. Mtmsuruddin, M.A. 

51. Lectures on Fuels and Furnace (Exir) sion Lectures), by Dr. 

A. K. Saha, D.Sc. 

55. The Development of Hindu Iconography, by Mr. Jitendro- 

nath Banerjee, M.A. 

63. University Regulations. 

• 54. Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, by Dewan 
Bahadur S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ph.D. 

^5. Selected Inscriptions of Different Periods, by Dr. DineBh> 
chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph D. 

56. Jibari Mnitier l^ndmri. Puran, by Mr. SambJuicharan 

Chaudhuri. 

67. University tjuestion Papers, 1938. 

58. Calendar, Part II, 1929, Supplement, 1938. 

59. Krishna Kanter Will, by Mr. Manindramolian Bose, M.A. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

I. INDIAN tULTURE 

A History of Indian Literature, by M. Winternitz, Ph.D. 

* , Translated into English from the original German by 
Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the Author. The only 
Authorised Translation into English. 

This monumental work of the late Prof. Winternitz is too 
well-known to need any introduction to the public. In order, to 
make it accessible to those interested in Indian Literature but 
not well-versed in German, the Calcutta University undertook the 
publication of an English version. In order to bring the* work 
up to date the author revised the whole work for the English 
translation. Many chapters have been re-written entirely, 
smaller changes, corrections and additions have been made 
almost on every page and the more imp6rtant publications of 
the last twenty years have been added to the references in the 
Notes. Thus the English translation is at the same time a 
second, revised and improved edition of the original work. 

Vols. I and II are the translations of the original German 
works with notes revised hy the author and published during 
his lifetime. The sections of Indian Literature not covered by 
the two volumes already published will be dealt with in a separate 
volume which is under preparation. 

Vol. I. Introduction, the Veda, the National Epics, the 
Puranas and the Tantras. Demy 8vo pp. 653. 
Rs. 10-8. 

Vol. 11. Buddhist Literature and Jaina Literature. Demy 
8vo pp. 673. Rs. 12-0. 

< 

Some Problems of Indian Literature (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the University), by the same author. , Royal 
8vo pp. 1S0.„^ Rs. 2-8. 

^Contents : — The Age of the Veda — Ascetic Literature in 
Ancient India — Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry — Indian Literature 
and World-Literature — Kautiliya Arthasastra — Bhasa. 
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Siiio^Itidieaf by Prabodhchandra Bagcbi, M,A,, D,Lit. 

Dr. Bagchi has undertaken a eeries 3>t publications called 
SiM-tndioa, The work is a study of Chinese documents relat 
ing to India. As the researches were bej^un in France, the 
volumes had to be written ^in French.. 

Vol. L Le Canon Bouddhique en Chines Tome I (In 
French). Royal 8vo pp. Hi ^436. Rs. 1&-0 

It is the first systematic work which deals with the history 
Qt translations of Buddhist texts into Chinese and their trans- 
lators. The work contains the biographies of all Indian, Iranian. 
Sogdian and other monks who went to China in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. A history of their activities, as pre 
served in the Chinese documents, is given. The first part 
covers a period of six hundred years, first century A.D* tc 

sixth century (589) A.D. 

• 

Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine^ Tome The author hsa brought 

together everything he could on the biographical notices of the translator# 
and gives a register of their works. The large number of references to tb# 
literature that might come in question is to be specially congratulated. . . 
This assiduous worll will have the recognition everywhere which it deserves.’ 
(Translated from German — OrientaUeiische Ltieraiurxeitung 2.) 

" His important work does honour to him and his teachers ... a fresh 
proof of the eminent talents of the Bengali race.” (From French— Aseur 
Bibltographiquet 1U28, October, Bruxelles.) 

” An important contribution. . Tbcta are some of the important 
informations from this historical study with which it is full.” (From French 
— ifentts dee Scienoee Philosophiquee,) 

” Work of great value that makes an important contribution to the 
history of Chinese Buddhism.” (From French — Chromque d'Histotre det 
Behgione,) 

” He has been able to bring out this first volume of a magnum opus whicl 
vindicates once more the importance of Buddhism in the of India and 

testifies to the sound preparation of the author. . . . This is a schematica) 
history of the spread of Buddhism and, with it, of Indian culture it>to China 
.... One of the best achievements of Buddhistic scholarship, the first 
contribution of young India to the systematic and comparative study of 
Buddhism.”— Pro/. G. Tucoi {Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. 8). 


Vol. II. Deux Lexi^ues Sanskrit-Chinois, Tome I. Double 

Crown 8vo pp. 336. Rs. 15-0. * 

0 

^ It is a critical edition of two ancient Sanskrit-Chinese lexi- 
cons of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., compiled by a 
Ser^Indian monk, Li>yen, and a Chinese ifionk, the famous 
Yi-tsing. The work has been enriched with notes adtfed by 
Prof. Paul Pciliot, Membre de Tlnstitut de France, Professor in 
College de France. 
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Vol ILL Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois^ Tome II, Double 
Crown 8vo pp. 204. Rs. 15-0. 

The second part of the Deux Lexiquea SansJcrit-ChinoiB 
contains a detailed study of five Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries 
which have been preserved i^ the Chinese Tripitaka. These 
are — the Fan yu Ua ming of Li-yen, the Fan yu tslen iseu wen 
of Yi-tsing, the Tang fan wen tseu of Ts'iuan-tchen, the Fan 
Tang siao ai and the Tang fan leeng yu chouang touei tsi, 
all of which were compiled in the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. Dr. Bagohi has discussed the problems raised by these voca^ 
bularies, their authenticity, the biography of the authors, the 
Prakritic, Iranian, and Central Asiatic elements in the voca- 
bulary, the method of Chinese transcription, etc. A detailed 
Chinese-Sanskrit index containing more than two thousand words 
supplies the basis for future Sino-Sanskrit lexicographical works. 

This work is of capital interest to students of Buddhism, of 
Indian history, to Sinologists, to linguists and to all those who 
are interested in the early history of cultural exchange betjween 

China and India. 

Vol. IV. Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome II. Royal 
8vo pp. 306. Rs. 15-0. 

It contains a history of the Chinese Buddhist literature 
from the seventh to the thirteenth century A.D. 

The work will be completed with detailed indexes in a 
separate volume which is now in the press. 


The Evolution of Indian Polity, by R. Shama Sastri, B.A. 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Curator, Government Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Demy 8vo pp. 192. (Slightly 
damaged). Reduced price Rs. 4-8. 

Contains a connected history of the growth and development 
of political institutions in India, compiled mainly from the Hindu 
Sastras. The author being the famous discoverer and translator 
of the Kauliliya Arthasaatra^ it may be no exaggeration to call 
him one of the authorities on Indian Polity. 

ContiniB : — I. Tribal State of Society. II. Elective 
Monarchy, III. The Origin of the Kshattriyas. IV. The 
People’s Assembly. V. The Duties and Prerogatives* of the 
Kings and Priests. VI. The Effect of Jainism and Buddhism 
on the Politicftal Condition of India. VII. The Empire- buildmg 
pjolicy of the Politicians of the Kautiliya Period. VIII. Espion- 
age^ JX. Theocratic Despotism. X. The Condition of the 
People — Intellectual, Spiritual and Economical. 
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»,** . . . Tbe iitles of the lectures wilt indioate :the wealth of imfonnatiQii 
m^iuiied in th«to.,.-..8oin6 of the facta mentioned by Mr. Bastri will he 
, an eye-opener to most people,^- who are fond of imagimuR that Indians have 
always been \vain dreamers of an empty day,‘ occupying themselves with 
things of the Great Beyond,^ supremely contemptuous of mundane a^airs, re- 
garding them as Maya, illusion All desirous of knowing the condition^ 

of life in Anci^t India should read carefully this fascinating volun|if»» whioh 
is one more evidence of the splendid work that the Post-Graduate tochers of 
the Calcutta University are doing. 

« '' 

Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s 

Tjme,. by Richard Fick (translated by Sisirkumar 
Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.). Demi( 8vo pp. 3W. Rs. 7-8. 

* Dr, Fick*s Die Sociale GiMorung im NorddstUchm Indian $u 
Buddhas Zeit has, for many years, been of invaluable assistance to all inter- 
ested in the social and administrative history of Buddhist India. But those 
ignorant of German were unable to make use of that book and their warm 
f^atitude will be extended to Dr. Maitra for his eminently readable transla- 
tion. The book is too well-known to need any review ; suffice it to say that the 
translation is worthy of the book. Now that this scholarlv work is made 
ava^tible in Riurlisli, i1 should find a larger eireulaiion.”--/7i;u/d.'.‘»’^/irt/i Retiew, 

Contents, 

Chapter I — Introduction — The Brahmnnical Caste-Theory. 

• 

Chaf)ter IT — General Vieiv of the Caffes — Tho Brahmanical 
Casto-^riieorv in tho Pali oanon — Thof)rf iioal disoussions about 
(he woiililessnoss of tho oasto Tho h^^ssontial ehuracteristicH of 
castes. 


Chapter 111— -Tho lioinelrs^ CFranslat ion to the 

honioloss condition a universal (duiracteristic of lOasicru Culture 
— Causes of Asceticism. 

Chapter IV — The Hating Class — The Kshattriyas — Superior- 
ity o, the Kshattriyas over the Brahmanas 

Chapter V — The Head of the State — ^The chief represen- 
tative of the Kshattriyas is the King — General View — The Duties 
of the King — Idmits of Boyal Power. 

Chapter VI — The I\ing*s Officers — General View of Minis- 
ters. 


Chapter VTI — The House Priest (»f the fun <7— Historical 

Evolution of the Post of Purohiia — His Share in Administration. 

• 

Chapter VIIT — The Brahtw anas— General View of the Brah- 
manas according to the Jatakas — The Four Asramas — Duties and 
Privileges of the Brahmanas. 

Chapter IX — The Leading Middle Class Families— ifie 
Posiiaon of the Gahapati^the Setthi, 

2 
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Chapter X — The Outldg of Tradeemen and Artisans — Stage 
of Economical Evolution in the Jatakas — Organisation of the 
Artisan Claes. 

Chapter XI — Casteless Professions, 

Chapter XII — The Despised Casie. 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India (Thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor of Law), by Nareschandra Sen- 
gupta, M.A., D.L. Demy 8vo pp. 109. Re. 1-8. 

In this book the author traces the sources of Ancient Indian 
Law with reference to the environments in society and deals 
with matters regarding legal conceptions historically, initiating a 
somewhat new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Eoman Tjaw in the study of problems 
of Hindu Law. ’ 

1 .^ 

Pre-Historic India, by Panchanan Mitra, M.A., Ph.D. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo 
pp. 542 (with 53 plates). Rs. 7-Q. (Out of print). 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 

(Readership Lectures in the Calcutta University), 
by S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Indian History and Archaeology in the University of 
Madras. (Out of print). Revised edition in the press. 

Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by B. R 

Chatterji, D.Litt. (Panjab), Ph.D. (London). Demy 
8vo pp. 303. Rs. 6-0. 

** Within this thesis there are probably assembled all the facts at pre- 
sent discoverable concerning Indian influence in Cambodia Mr. Chatterji 

seems to have studied all the available inscriptions (of Cambodia) a^d he 
has tracked down an immense number of relevant passages in early Indian, 

Chiuese and Arab literatures As a scholar writing for scholars Mr. 

Chatterji seems to have done his work well *’ — Times Literary Supple- 

me,nt. k 

I have read this book with the greatest interest A valuable and 

scholarly piece of work,** — Sir E, Denison Ross. 

** Dr. Qiatterji is the first to point out that from the 8th century A.D. 
onwards Pftla Bengal played a more important r61e than South India in 
Greater India.” — Modern Review. 

I 

** A very able and scholarly piece of work.**— Pro/. Dodwell. 
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Hjs book 18 a very clea^ and exact r^surr^ of wbat we know ebool 
the political, teligions and arUetio history of Cambodia Tip to 1927— the year 
in which the book was written.” (Tianslated from Freiuh — Bulletin d*EeoU 
Francoise d' Extreme Orient.) 

Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidjan in India, by Bylvain 

L^vi, Jean PrzyluKki and Jules Bloch. Translated into 
English, by Prabodhcbandra Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit. 
Qemy,8vo pp. 216. Rs. S-8. 

” A most valuable book.*’ — Sir G, A, Grierson, 

‘‘It is a most valuable book, and i am very glad to nossess a copy. 
Indeed for some weeks T had been trying to find a copy of it m this country 

but bad failed, so its arrival has been doubly welcome It is most 

tonvenient to have the important of L^vi, Przyluski and Bloch in 

ene volume and their value being enhanced by the additional notes of Prof. 
S iv Chattel,! and Dr Bagclii Iniuself.” ~Str George A, Grierson, 

Dr. Bngchi has performed a useful service in translating the import- 
ant articles... . The snb’ect which is introduced is bound to bulk more 

largely in the linguistic and historical investigations the work hag been 

well done both in its quality and in its get-up.”— d. C. Woolner. 

” Prof. Bagchi has not only translated these articles that, collected as 
they are in a harid> Volume, will be of greater use to everybody, but has 
also added a valuable introduction. In this introduction be has given a 
lesutn^ < the new biunih of icsearch, and has gathered with Prof. 8. K 
Chatterji new and convincing facts Pro/. G. Tucct. 


Indian Ideals in Education, Philosophy and Relij^ion 

and Art [KuinaUi Lecture'^), by Annie Besant, D.L. 
With a Foreword by tlie floii'ble Sir Ewart Greaves, Kt. 
Demy 8co pp. 130. Re. 4-8. 

Thp Iccturc"! w(‘re d('li\oro(l iti the ('rtIcuLtfi University by 
Dr Annie Besant under the auspices of the Kamala Lectureship 
established in memory of his beloved daughter by the late Sir 
Asutosh MooTcerjee. 


Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Ijcetures), by Mahamahn- 
padhyay Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8no pp. 
179. Re. 1'8. • 

Contents ' Chapter I — IhscipUnc in In/ltan Systems— -(t) 
General — (if) Vedanta — (Hi) Purva-Mimamsn and other ' Hindu 
Systems — (iv) Buddhism and Jainism — (a) Ujjanishnds ; Syn- 
thesis of Indian Philosophy. 

. • 

Chapter Tl— Discipline in other Oricntol Systems— (i) 2kiro- 
astrianism — (u) Mithraism — (lii) Taoism — (iii) Confucianism 
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(i?) ^yptian Eeligion — (vt) Babylonian and Assyrian Religion — 
(»ii) J^udaism — (vtii) Christianity — (ix) Islancu / 

Chapter III, — Discipline in Wesiern Philosophy — Greece 
and Rome — Modern Philosophy — Conclusion , 

c 

Ratioludism in tpactice (Kamala Lectures), by Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye. Demy 8vo pp. 99. Re. 1-8. 

The lectures briefly discuss certain (juestions of general interest and 
are only intended to provoke thought in the younger generation. 


Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Kamala Lectures), by 
Sir r. S. Sivaswarny Aiyer, K.G.S.T., C.T.E., TJj.D, 
Demy 8vo pp. orix-i 249. Rs. 2-8. 

ii 

The thesis deals with the evolutionary character of the 
moral ideals of PTinclus as embodied and reflected in their sacred 
laws, customs, social lif(3 and conduct, jle shows that the 
moral rules and idcols which have obt^aiued anioog them have 
not been immutable and stationary, but have changed, and arc 
bound to change, in the course of time in accordance with theii 
social and economic environments. The need for such adapta- 
tion is stressed as an essential condition of life in the modern 
world. The author examines the defects and merits of Hinduism 
and the value of the contribution of Hindu thought to moral 
culture. He discusses the influence of the doctrine of Karma, 
the question of moral progress, the effect of the impact of 
Western ideas and culture upon Hindu ideals, the drift of 
modern forces and tendencies and their bearing upon the future 
outlook of Hindu society. The subject is treated throughout in 
the light of comparative thought and in a spirit of detachment. 
The author enforces his points by numerous references to 
parallel conceptions and practices in Western countries. 

H, Muirhead {Editor^ Library of Philosophy) : “I have read sufii 
cient to appreciate its value for the understanding of the very interesting 
subject with which it deals. I have found the comparisons which the author 
makes between Hindu and Christian standards and practices particVdarly 

instructive It seems to me extremely well written by one who has spared 

no pains to master the literature, both Eastern and Western, on the eubject 
and I congratulate the press of Calcutta University on the production of so 
scholarly a work." 

E. W estermarck (Finland) : " I have read it with great interest and 
profit; it is a gem which I am very happy to possess/' 

ii. BerrMale Keith (University of Edinburgh) ; " It is marked not 
merely by knowledge of Indian and western ethics, and critical judgment, 
b^t also by a sanity and humanity of judgment, which reveals how little in 

essentials we of the west and you of the east differ from one another 1 

am very glad that Indian ethics have received treatment by so admtraMy 
qhalifi^ handa/' 
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HavelMk EUtf : '* I aim in astire sympathy with all yonr main argil* 

|nen6s (in^he Iasi chapter). They coincide with the opinions I have mvsell 
long held.**’ i' 7 

V 

Mahamahopadhyay Dr, Gangamth Jha (Mlaliabad) : *‘ The lectures 

are, of cotiife, eicoelient and should be read wifih interest and hanefit by all 
intereeted in the well-being of t])e country. It wi}! nispel a great deal of 
misoonoeption.** ^ ^ 

The Rt Honble Str TOej Bahadur Sapru divalwamy Iyer 

lb one of the most thoughtful wr tcrs and aii>thing coming from In's 

pen is bound to attract considerable attention. I have read considerable 
^ portidhs of this book since it arrived and admired the presentation of th<t 
subject a great deal.” 

• The Times Literary Supplement (Ijondon) : ” The thesis is full of 

interest and is treated with the knowledge of affairs and in the liberal spirit 
which Sir Sivaswaray h^s often displayed on public platforms and in the 
Legislative Assembly.” 

Vedanta Kc^art (Madras) • “ He sheds the light of a mature and 
scholarly mind on man^ iiitiicalc and \excd problems of Hindu ethics 
and has .ib ably defended the fundainenlal principles of Hindu morality 
•from the charges of ignorant foieigu tutus as ho baa rescued it from the 
zeal of ngul orthodoxy 

Pro/ Fiauhltii rdrjett m i\ ilc Lnnetsiiy) ”1 have found the book 
interesting and stimulating. It shows sound and deep learning, and at 
the same time a '^int of broad and inLelbgent tolerance wortby nf India’s 
test traditions. 1 should think its influent e would be profoundly l>enefrial, 
and I heaiMly wiah that it may eu’oy the greatest possible popularity. ” 


The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy^ by 

B. M. JJaiua, M.A. (Cal.), D.Jjit. (London). Royal 8vo 
pp, 468, Rs, 10-8, 


The book gives a elenr exposition of the origin and growth 
of Indian Philosophy from the Veda^ tx) iht Buddha, and seeks 
to evolve order out of chaos — to systematise the teachings of 
t»he various pre-Buddhistic sages and seers, scattered in Vedio 
literature (Vedas, Brahmanas, I’panishads) and in the works 
of the Jamas, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists. 

Pro/. Str Sarvapalli Hadhaknshnan : ” 'J'he only book of its kind 

JMo student of the Philosophy of Upanishads can afford to neglect it. The 
book shows accurate scbolarship and deep insight on every page.** 


Bharatiya Madhya Sadhanar D^ara (Adhar 

Mpokerjee Lectures in Bengali), by Kshitimohan Sen, 
Sastri, M.A. With a Foreword ^y Rabindranath 
Tagore. Demy 8vo pp. xvi + 135. Re. 1-8. 

• • 

(For details see Catalogue of books in Uengali.) 
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Gitap Bani (in Bengali), by Anilbaran Bay, ^.A. ^Vemy 
8vo pp. 200. Re. 1-0. Recently publisMd. ' 

(For details see Catalogue of books in Bengali.) 

c 

Sakti or Divine Power, by Sudhendukumar Das, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Lond.). Demy 8vo pp. 810. Rs. 3-0. 

An attempt has been made to trace the origin of the idea 
of Sakti as Divine Power from Jnan or the * Mother-Goddesses ' 
of the Vedas and show how it developed through the specula- 
tions of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads and finally culmi- 
nated into the Svetasvatara conception of full-bodied philoso- 
phical principle of ‘ Supreme Divine Sakti * belonging to God 
himself, hidden in his own qualities. It is an historical study 
based on original Sanskrit texts. It contains for the first time 
a thorough discussion on the philosophy of the Kashmerq Trika 
School and that of the Lingayat School of Southern India 
from the texts both published and iinpublishecl. 

Sri Aurobindo and the Future of Mankind, by Adbar- 

chandra Das, M.A. Double Grovn lOmb pp. 148. 
Re. 1-0. 

The author has interwoven into a connected statement the 
contents of a number of articles contributed by Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh, on the true meaning of Vedanta Philosophy and has 
presented his book in a very interesting and attractive manner. 

“ Mr. Adharchandra Das in the Four Chapters of his book gives us a 
sound and clear account of Aurobindo’s main views, and points out inciden- 
tally that they are based on the central principles of Indian culture. We 
are all grateful^ to him for bringing together in a brief and accessible form 
the main teachings of Aurobindo Ghosh.” — Foreword^ Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. 

” The book is well-written and though quite small in size, gives a r© 
markably clear and comprehensive account of Mr. Ghosh’s views.” — Hindu. 

” Mr. Das has made a close study of Aurobindo *8 writings and has puby,, 
lished a remarkable book.” — Advance. 

” This little book deserves a careful reading inasmuch as it proposes tc 
appreciate and criticize Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, which, so far as we are 
aware » hek not yet been attempted by any. ’’—Prabhoddho Bharata or 
Awakened India. 

” Mr. Das's simple and clear exposition is an aid to the study of 
modem Indian philosophy with occasional side glimpses into the thought- 
currents of contemporary west. Mr. Das is the first to drive his plough 
on the virgin soil and he silently fingers at its sprowth. He is congratulated 
on j[he way he has accomplished his task he set mr himself.”— .4. B. Patrika, 

” This little book of 180 pages is a competent study of the leading 
ideas of the well-known Indian philosopher and Yogi, Sri Aurobindo ”— 
Aryan Path. 
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/ /* ^ i® * oontribnticm to the hiatf»ry of thought of hroftent-deY 

lAia Md, gtvee a clMr and s^tematio account of the work <rf one of the 
thin^|||^ of our time^”' — >I}t, H, eon Qlo^ehctgyj KdnigsbMtg, Geftneny. 

.Ancient IndiAii Namismatics (Garmichdel L&sMres), by 
D. E. Bhaijdarkar, M.A., Ph.D., P.A.B.B. Demy 6vo 
ppr 341. Rs. 4-14. 

Topics: — 

Importance of the Study of Numiamatica. 
Antiquity of Coinage in India. 

Karshapana : its Nature and Antiquity. 

Science of Coinage in Ancient India. 

History of Coinage in Ancient India. 

A S^dy of the Vedanta, being a study at once critical, 
comparative and constructive, by Sarojkumar Das, 
M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.). With a Foreword by Prof. 
Sir Sarvapall^ Kadhakrishnan, M.A., D.Litt. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo pp. xiv + 404. Rs. 4-0, 

" The author insists upon a co-operation of the intellectual and the 
moral, and emphasises the practical attitude of the philosophy of life as 
incorporated in the Vedanta. His arguments are clear and precise, his 
descriptions vivid and full of meaning, his language fluent and expressive. 
His knowledge of Western philosophy is such as to make him fully roiu- 
petent for the task of giving a systematic and comparative historical study 
of the Vedanta. . . — The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Oteat 
Britain and Ireland. 

“ A very clear analysis, by a leading Indian thinker, of the philosophical 
system known as the Ved&nta. . . . Dr. 8. K. Das well sustains tha pre- 
eminence of Indian thought in the world of philosophy.” — The Timu 
Literary Supplement. 

” This book, made up of the twelve Sreegopal Basumallik Fellowsl^ 
Lectures for 1929, gives a very clear analysis of the Ved&nta. IV* BT. 
Das brings out the fact that the change from the Bigvedic to the Upanishadic 
age had a momentous influence in the religious history of mankind. It 
meant * a spiritual renaissance in ancient India that can be compared with 
the transition from the bondage of Leviticus to the freedom of the Gospels.* *' 
— The Inquirer, 

* ‘ The Basumallik Fellowship Lectures for 1929 deliucred^ by Dr. Das 
have been published ir\, the form of the attractive volume before us. , . . 
A sound knowledge of Euibpean Philosophy in its most recent developments 
ha^been fully utilised for the purpose of comparative and critical exposition. 
The book will, without a doubt, be appreciated by all students of Advaita 
Ved&nta .** — The Indian Review, ^ 

” Your criticism and appreciation of Bertrand Bussell's * Fr«%. Man's 
Worship * seems to me exceptionslly good. T hope it may have wide 
eirculation as it deserves.* ’—Pro/. /. H. Muirhead, 
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